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PREFACE. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  into  two  volumes  the 
remainder  of  the  "  System  of  Medicine,"  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  edit;  and  this  division  has  been  determined  mainly  by  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  delay  in  its  appearance. 

The  Articles  on   Position  and  Malposition  of  the  Heart,  on 
Angina  Pectoris,  on  Pericarditis,  and  Endocarditis,  were  begun  by 
their  respective  authors  some  years  ago,  and  several  distinct  por- 
tions of  each  of  those  articles  were  at  once  committed  to  the  press. 
But  both  Dr.  Gairdner  and  the  late  Dr.  Sibson  held  that  much  new 
matter  must  be  introduced  into  them ;  and  by  far  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  this  volume,  the  late  Dr.  Sibson,  found  a  mass  of  facts 
at  his  disposal,  the  analysis  and  representation  of  wliich  occupied 
an  amount  of  time  and  space  that  far  exceeded  his  anticipation. 
The  entire  originality  of  his  work,  the  subtlety  of  thought  which 
It  displayed,  the  carefulness  of  the  observations  upon  which  it  was 
based,  the  catholicity  of  the  views  which  it  expressed,  the  honest, 
kind,  although  keen  criticism  that  it  contained  of  the  opinions  of 
other  workers,  and  the  intimate  and  important  relations  of  all  its 
parts,  decided  me  not  to  reduce  its  magnitude  beyond  tluit  which 
It  now  presents,  and  to  wait  for  its  completion.    Those  who  know 
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what  it  is  to  give  a  concise  account  of  facts  derived  from  their 
personal  observation,  and  represented  by  the  statistical  method,  will 
appreciate  the  years  of  labour  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
articles,  Position  and  Malposition  of  the  Heart,  upon  Pericarditis 
and  Endocarditis.  Their  Author,  wlien  he  left  England  during  this 
past  autumn,  had  left  one  table  uncorrected,  and  three  pages  on 
Carditis  unwritten ;  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  the  table,  and 
Dr.  Gowers  has  written  the  article  on  Carditis. 

We  have,  in  this  volume,  the  results  of  many  years  of  Dr.  Sibson's 
ardent  toil,  and  the  last,  and,  as  I  think,  the  best  production  of 
that  earnest,  industrious,  enthusiastic  worker,  and  most  kind  and 
genial  friend. 

Another  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  has  also  passed  away 
since  his  papers  were  printed,  and  happily  in  the  main  corrected 
by  himself ;  1  refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie,  whose  work 
was  as  good  as  his  heart  was  large,  and  who  never  spared  any 
pains  to  carry  to  the  highest  point  of  his  ability  even  the  smallest 
fragment  of  labour  that  he  undertook  to  perform. 


J.  EUSSELL  EEYNOLDS. 


38,  Ghosvenor  Stkekt, 
December,  1876. 
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AVEIGHT  AND  SIZE  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  Thomas  B.  Peacock,  M.D.,  r.E.C.P. 

1.  Of  the  HeaWnj  Heart.— Fxom  an  early  period  pathologists  liave 
felt  the  necessity  of  some  standard  by  which  the  size  of  the  heart 
nnght  be  estimated,  and  its  healthy  and  diseased  conditions  compared. 
Corvisart  was  unable  to  suggest  any  such,  and  Laennec  compared  the 
size  of _  the  healthy  heart  to  the  fist  of  the  subject— a  comparison  too 
nidefimte  to  afford  any  satisfactory  estimate.   Meckel  and  Kerkring, 
as  quoted  by  Senac,  were  apparently  the  earliest  writers  who  gave 
any  estnnate  of  the  normal  weight  of  the  heart;  and  Lobstein  and 
BouiUaud  were  the  first  to  suggest  the  employment  of  the  balance  as 
a  means  of  compadson  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  organs 
Ihe  latter  writer,  m  tlie  first  edition  of  his  work,  published  in  1835 
gave  some  observations  of  the  weight  both  of  healthy  and  diseased 
hearts,  but  they  were  too  few  in  number  to  form  the  basis  of 
satisfactory  conclusions.    Bizot  conceived  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
organ  would_ furnish  a  better  standard;  and  in  1837,  in  the  Mt^moires 
oi  the  "  Socicte  Medicale  d'Observation,"  pubHshed  a  large  series  of 
very  careful  measurements.    Dr.  Glendinning,  in  1838,  contributed 
mimerous  observations  of  the  weight  of  the  heart  in  a  paper  in  the 
Medico-Chirui-oical  Transactions  ; "  and  Dr.  Eaiiking,  in  1849,  pub- 
Jished  m  the  Medical  Gazette  a  series  of  measurements,  both  of 
healthy  and  diseased  organs.    In  1843  the  late  Professor  Eeid  ap- 
pended to  his  paper  on  the  weights  of  the  different  organs  of  the 
human  body,  tab  es  of  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  heart ;  and 
m  i»o4  J  published  a  considerable  number  of  observations  of  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  organ,  under  different  circumstances  of  health 
ana   disease ;  together  with  various  tables  compiled  from  them 
^th  these  sets  of  observations  were  published  in  the  EdinUmjh 
MoatUy  Journal    More  recently.  Dr.  Boyd  has  recorded  in  the  "  Phi- 
v.t'^n    fi  ^tions  "  a  larger  and  more  complete  series  of  obser- 

vations than  had  been  published  by  any  previous  writer 

heart'mV '^'f  ''^f the  estimates  of  the  weight  of  the  healthy 
Wi£\i?  ^  ''^'^'"^  have  no  means  of 

number  of  observations  upon  which  they  are  based;  tlie 

To.Z\  rl  f^'-'^^*' ;  condition  of  the  organs  weighed,  or  the 
precise  weight  employed.   Of  the  more  recent  obseiwers,  M.  Bouillaud 
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estimated  the  weight  of  the  healthy  heart  in  adults,  not  distinguishing 
the  two  sexes,  as  ranging  from  8  oz.  10  drachms  to  9  oz.  11  drachms 
imperial.  Dr.  Glendinning  inferred  that  the  mean  weight  of  the 
healthy  organ  was  in  adult  males  8f  oz.,  and  in  females  7f  oz. ;  and 
Dr.  Eeid  deduced  the  average  in  males  as  11  oz.  12  drachms,  and  in 
females  as  9  oz.  These  estimates  are  sufficient  to  show  how  wide  the 
differences  may  be  according  to  the  mode  in  which  tlie  calculations  are 
made.  It  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  the  heart  must  vary  consider- 
ably according  to  the  cause  producing  death ;  the  organ  being  heavier 
when  the  patient  dies  suddenly  or  after  only  a  short  attack  of  illness, 
and  lighter  when  death '  has  taken  place  from  lingering  diseases,  pro- 
vided the  diseases  are  not  such  as  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
organ,  and  so  give  rise  to  over-nutrition.  Thus,  wlule  Dr.  Eeid,  as 
just  stated,  estimated  the  average  weight  of  the  male  heart  at  about 
11  oz.,  he  found  that  in  twelve  men  who  M^ero  killed  the  weight 
attained  an  average  of  12  oz.;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  hearts  of  persons  who  have  died  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
and  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  &c.,  which  were  only  5  or  6  oz.  in  weight. 
To  form,  therefore,  an  accurate  estimate,  not  only  must  the  age  and 
sex  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  weight  of  the  organ  must 
be  given  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases  separately ;  and  the  cases  in 
which  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  may  have  been  materially  modified 
by  the  disease  causing  death  must  be  excluded  from  the  calculation. 
The  size  of  the  heart  will  also  be  similarly  influenced,  and  especially 
the  dimensions  must  vary  with  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  cavi- 
ties at  the  time  of  death.  To  form  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  estimate, 
the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  heart  must  therefore  both  be  given, 
and  the  previous  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  following  tables  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  these 
views.  In  the  first  table  the  weight  of  the  heart  in  the  adult  is  given 
separately,  for  males  and  females,  and  for  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 
In  the  second,  the  dimensions  of  the  organ,  also  in  the  adult  and  in 
males  and  females,  are  stated,  in  Paris  lines,  millimetres,  and  parts 
of  English  inches.  The  third  table  gives  the  average  weight  of  the 
heart  in  males  and  females  at  different  ages. 


TABLE  T. 

Average  Weight  of  the  HcaUhy  Heart  in  Males  and  Females,  and  in  Acute  and  Chronic 
Diseases,  from  Twtnty  to  Fifty-five  Years  of  Age. 


Mai.ks — 

Meau  weight  0  oz.  8  ill's. 

Ordinary  range  in  acute  cases   .    .  .    9  oz.  to  11  02. 

,,  chronic  cases    .  .    8oz.  to  10  oz. 

Fkmales — 

Mean  weight   8oz.  ISdrs. 

Ordinary  range  in  acute  cases  .    .  .    S  oz.  to  1 0  oz. 

,,  clironic  cases    .  .    7  oz.  to  0  oz. 
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From  tlie  first  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  adult  males  who  have 
died  from  acute  diseases,  or  from  the  effects  of  accident,  the  ordi- 
nary Avoight  of  the  heart  is  from  9  to  11  oz. ;  and  in  those  wdio  have  died 
from  chronic  diseases,  8  to  10  oz.  In  females,  the  ordinary  weight 
of  the  heart  in  acute  cases  may  be  estimated  at  from  8  to  10  oz., 
and  in  chronic  diseases  from  7  to  9  oz.  Occasionally,  however,  in 
jiersons  of  small  and  delicate  frame,  who  have  died  from  emaciating 
diseases,  such  as  cancer  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  mesentery,  or 
chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  the  heart  will  be  found  to  weigh  only 
5  or  6  oz. ;  and  in  large  and  powerful  men  who  have  been  killed  or 
have  died  after  short  illnesses,  the  organ  may  M^eigh  12  oz.  or  even 
more,  without  exceeding  the  limit  of  health.  Some  writers  have  given 
calculations  of  the  relation  of  the  weight  of  the  heart  to  that  of  the 
whole  body,  but  the  bulk,  of  the  body,  and  also,  as  before  stated,  the 
size  of  the  heart,  \'ary  so  greatly  from  the  duration  of  illness  and  the 
mode  in  which  death  occurs,  that  such  calculations  do  not  possess 
much  value.  The  height  of  the  subject  and  the  weight  and  size  of 
the  heart  probably  bear  a  more  just  relation. 

From  the  second  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  girth  of  the  right 
ventricle,  measured  externally,  exceeds  that  of  the  left,  in  males  by 
about  one-sixth,  and  in  females  by  one-fifth.  The  length  of  the  cavity 
of  the  right  ventricle  is  greater  than  that  of  the  left,  in  males  by  one- 
seventh,  and  in  females  by  one-sixth.    In  both  sexes  the  thickness  of 


TABLE  II. 

Dimensions^  of  the  Healthy  Heart  [in  French  Lines,  Millimetres,  and  English  Inches)  in 

Males  and  Females. 


Circumfureiice  of  lieart  

Girth  of  riglit  vciitrielo  

left   

Length  of  cavity  of  right  ventricle  ...... 

left   

Thickness  of  walls  of  right  ventricle,  base  .    .  . 
„  „  ,,         ,,       midpoint  . 

„  „         „        apex  .    .  . 

left       „       base  .    .  . 

midpoint  . 
apex.    .  . 

Thickness  of  septum  

Circumference  of  right  auriculo-ventricular  aperture 

>,  left      „  „  „ 

pulmonic  aperture  

,,  aortic  ,  


MALES. 


Lines. 


103  7 
55 -4 
48-3 
43-3 
37-6 
1-85 
1-98 

1-  42 
5  15 
6 

2-  4 
5-73 

53-4 
45-2 
40 
35-6 


Milli- 
metres. 


233-32 
123-85 
108-67 
96-42 
84-6 
4-16 

4-  35 
3-19 

11-  58 
13-5 

5-  4 

12-  89 
120-15 
101-7 

90 
80  1 


Inches. 


9-209 
4-919 
4-289 
3-821 

3-  333 
-164 
■176 
-125 
•425 
•532 
•214 
-51 

4-  r4 
4 

3-5.02 
3-146 


FEMALES. 


Lines. 


104 
58-4 
45-6 
44-3 
87-1 

1  85 

2  0 
1^3 

4-  9 

5-  6 
2-5 
4-7 

51-4 
46 
39-3 
34 


Milli- 
metres. 


234 
131-4 
102-6 
99-67 
83-47 
4-16 
4-6 
2-92 

11-  02 

12-  6 
6-62 

10-57 
115-65 
101-25 
88-42 
70-5 


Inches. 


9-236 
5  184 
4  049 

3-  925 
8-197 

•164 
-177 
•118 
•432 
.  •497 
•222 
•421 

4-  562 
3-996 
8-493 
3'019 


the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  is  about  one-third  that  of  those  of  the 
left.    The  thickness  of  the  septum  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the 

^  The  dimensions  of  the  orifices  are  taken  by  balls,  the  first  of  whicli  is  12  lines  in 
circumference,  which  increase  in  circumference  three  Paris  lines,  and  are  nunibei-ed 
from  1  to  20. 
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external  walls  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles.  In  males  tlie  pulmonic 
orifice  is  about  one-eighth  more  in  circumference  than  the  aortic.  The 
left  auriculo- ventricular  aperture  is  one-fourth  more  than  that  of  the 
aorta,  and  the  right  auriculo-veutricular  aperture  one-half  larger.  In 
females  the  differences  between  the  aortic  and  other  orifices  are  some- 
what greater. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  heart  increases  in  weight 
with  the  progress  of  life ;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  the  facts 
recorded  relating  to  males,  in  the  third  table.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  the  result  thus  indicated  is  applicable  to  the  heart 
in  its  strictly  healthy  state.  It  is  well  known  that  in  advanced  age 
there  is  a  decided  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  brain,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  a  similar  decrease  of  weight  should  not  occur 
in  the  heart,  provided  that  organ  be  not  the  seat  of  disease  inter- 
fering with  its  normal  nutrition.  As  we  well  know,  but  few  elderly 
persons,  especially  men,  are  entirely  free  from  any  form  of  disease 
which,  by  occasioning  obstruction,  might  lead  to  over-action,  and  so 

TABLE  III. 


Weight''-  of  the  HeaWiy  Heart  at  Different  Ages  in  Males  and  Females. 


PEMAL^S. 

oz.  drs. 



oz.  dr.s. 

Ages  10  to  14  iiK'lusive  — Mean  weight  .... 

6  1-5 

5  0 

„  ..  .  15  „  20      „              „  ,  

8  2-06 

8  1-66 

From  20  „  30      „  ,  

8  0-14 

8     10  42 

„    30  „  40      „  „„.... 

9  7-95 

8  13-94 

40  „  50  „ 

9  11-11 

9  3 

50  „  (iO  „ 

9  12 

9  7-33 

CO  „  VO       „  „„.... 

10  13-33 

T  0 

Mean -weight  between  20  and  .^."i  years  of  age— in  76  males  .    .    .    9  oz    8-74  dr.s. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  „  ,,  „  in  49  females  .  8  oz.  1316  drs. 
Difference   11-58  drs. 


to  some  degree  of  hypertrophy.  And  even  if  the  heart  be  not  itself 
diseased,  there  are  few  old  persons  who  do  not  display  some  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  other  parts  of  the  system,  which  might 
more  or  less  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  heart,  and  so  lead  to 
its  enlargement.  That  this  is  the  more  correct  view  is  supported  by 
the  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  organ  in  elderly  females,  as  also 
shown  in  the  table. 

2.  The  alterations  in  the  weiglit  of  the  heart  in  disease  are  illus- 
trated by  Tables  IV  and  V. 

It  was  supposed  by  Dr.  Glendinning,  that  the  heart  in  cases  of 
phthisis,  contrary  to  what  would  tl  priori  have  been  expected, 
acquires  an  increase  of  weight,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  becomes 
emaciated.  This  idea  appears  to  have  arisen  from  a  misapprehension 
of  the  facts  which  he  collected.    The  eifect  of  the  pulmonary  affection 

^  The  weight  employed  is  Avoirdupois  or  Imperial. 
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upon  tlie  nutrition  of  the  heart  appears  to  vary  with  the  form  of  the 
disease.  In  cases  of  uncomplicated  constitutional  or  tubercular 
phthisis,  the  progress  of  which  is  generally  rapid  and  which  is 
usually  attended  with  great  emaciation,  the  heart  is  found  to  weigh 
considerably  below  the  healthy  average,  and  the  organ,  on  examination, 
often  displays  the  appearance  of  atrophy.  In  cases  of  chronic  phthisis, 
whether  tubercular  or  inflammatory,  on  the  other  hand,  and  esj^ecially 
when  one  or  both  lungs  are  considerably  contracted,  or  when  there 
have  been  marked  bronchitic  symptoms,  so  that  the  blood  has  for  a 
long  time  been  transmitted  with  difficulty  through  the  lungs,  the 
heart  is  generally  found  to  be  enlarged,  or,  at  least,  not  to  have  under- 
gone any  marked  diminution  in  size ;  its  weight  equalling  or  exceeding 
the  healthy  standard.  So  also  when,  in  cases  of  phthisis,  there  is  any 
great  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  heart 


TABLE  IV. 

Range  of  Weight  of  Heart,  in  Different  Forms  of  Disease,  and  when  Diseased. 


Mean. 

EXTRKMES. 

oz.  drs. 

OX.  (ll'S. 

ox. 

drs. 

9  3-4 

6 

4-5  to 

11 

0 

8  6-06 

6 

11 

0 

14  8 

11 

s  „ 

21 

0 

12  2-0 

9 

0  „ 

12 

8 

9  12 

7 

14 

8 

10  5-4 

7 

•1  •, 

15 

8 

12 

0  „ 

40 

12 

10 

0  „ 

24 

0 

8 

8  „ 

20 

0 

14 

0 

21 

0 

l.H 

0 

18 

8 

14 

0  ,, 

34 

0 

16 

0 

23 

0 

14 

0  ,, 

17 

0 

13 

0  ,. 

18 

8 

14 

s  „ 

21 

0 

7 

8  „ 

23 

0 

Plithisis.  Males  

Females  

Chronic  Bronchitis.    Males  [ 

,.  ,,  Females  

Morbus  Renum. — Males  

Females  |  . 

Simple  Hjrpertrophy.— Males  

Aortic  Disease.    Males  .' 

,,         .,  Females  

Aortic  valvular  obstruction. —Males   . 

>.  1.  ,,  Females  

Aortic  valvular  regurgitation.— Males  

>)  >i  Females  

Mitral  valvular  obstruction  or  regurgitation,  or  both. —Males 
_  ",  .     >•  '»  )•  i>  Females 

Combined  aortic  and  mitral  valvular  disease.— Males  .  . 
»  .1  II         >,  ,,        Females   .  . 


from  valvular  or  aortic  disease,  notwithstanding  the  general  tendency 
to  emaciation,  the  organ  may  exceed  even  very  greatly  the  natural 
size. 

Chronic  BroncJiitis.— 'When  there  is  long-continued  obstruction  to 
the  pulmonary  circulation  from  chronic  bronchitis,  with  or  without 
deformity  of  the  spine,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  becomes  hypertrophied  • 
but.  even  a  great  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  rio-ht 
ventricle  does  not  very  much  augment  the  weight  of  the  heart,  and  it 
13  only  after  the  left  side  has  become  implicated  that  the  weioht  is 
tound  much  to  exceed  the  healthy  standard.  In  some  such  cases, 
However,  the  organ  may  attain  a  weight  considerably  greater  than  the 
natural  amounting,  in  hearts  I  have  weighed,  to  15  or  16  oz 

Morbus  Renuvi.—T>v.  Bright  noticed  that  the  heart  in  cases  of 
cnronic  disease  ol  the  kidneys  was  frequently  found  increased  in  size 
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without  there  being  any  valvular  disease  to  explain  the  enlargement ; 
and  the  occurrence  of  simple  hj'pertrophy  in  such  cases  has  been 
noticed  by  other  pathologists.  Of  eighteen  cases  in  which  the  organ 
was  weighed  by  myself,  in  seven  the  weight  was  below  the  average  of 
chronic  diseases,  while  in  eleven  it  exceeded  it,  attaining  in  some  cases 


TABLE  V. 

Extreme  Dimensions  of  the  Heart,  with  the  DiJ^erent  Forms  of  Disease  in  which  they  occur. 


Lines. 

Milli- 
metres. 

Inches 

182 

409-5 

1616 

In  simple  hypertrophy. 

127 

2S5  75 

11-27 

Mitral  disease. 

Thickness  of  walls  of  right  ventricle.- 

-Males  . 

5  7.0 

12  93 

•51 

Mitral  disease. 

>f             »»          jj  »i 

Females 

7 

15  75 

•62 

/Congenital    oijstructiou  at 
(   ])ulmonic  orifice. 

..             ■,         left  „ 

Males  . 

14 

31-5 

1-24 

Aortic  valvular  disease. 

Females 

11 

24-75 

•97 

1  Combined  aortic  and  mitral 

1  disease. 

Circumf.  right  auriculo-veiitricuhu  apert.  Males 

63 

141  76 

5^59 

Siniijle  hypertrophy 

Fem. 

00 

135 

5  32 

Aortic  vahnilar  obstniction. 

Males 

60 

135 

5  3-2 

Simple  hypertrophy. 

)i         It                       tt  It 
„       pulmonic  aperture. — Males 

Fern. 

45 

101-25 

3  99 

Aortic  valvular  obstruction. 

54 

121-5 

4  79 

Simple  hypertrophy. 
(■Mitral     valvular  dise.ise, 

,,           „  Fom. 

89 

87  78 

3  46 

I    chronic   bronchitis,  nnd 
(.   deformed  spine. 

,,       aortic           ,,  Males 

45 

101-25 

3  99 

Aortic  vahTilar  disease. 
(Aortic  valvular  disea.se  and 

„           ,,               ,,  Fein. 

35 

7S-85 

3  1 

<    combined  aortic  and  mi- 
l   tral  disease. 

in  males  the  weight  of  upwards  of  14  or  15  oz.  In  these  cases  the 
hypertrophy  is  doubtless  due  to  the  over-action  of  the  heart  from  its 
efforts  to  overcome  the  obstruction  to  the  transmission  of  the  blood 
through  the  capillaries. 

3.— WEIGHT  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  DISEASED  HEART. 

Si7)iple  Hyioertrophy. — The  most  remarkable  case  of  increase  in  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  heart  which  I  have  ravself  met  with  was  in  a 
case  of  hypertrophy,  without  any  material  valvular  disease  or  any 
obvious  source  of  obstruction  in  the  aorta,  to  explain  the  condition. 
In  this  instance,  which,  however,  is  a  very  extreme  one,  the  organ 
weighed  40  oz.  12  dr.;  but  in  various  other  cases  I  have  found  the 
weight  considerably  to  exceed  the  average  or  extreme  limit  of  health. 
In  a  heart  which  I  examined  with  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  weight 
attained  was  2G  oz. ;  and  Dr.  Cristowe  exhibited  one  at  the  Patho- 
logical Society  which  weighed  27  oz.  The  age?  of  these  patients 
were  sixty-five,  thirty-five,  and  forty-one  respectively.  It  is  difficult 
to  explain  the  great  enlargement  which  exists  in  some  cases  of  this 
description.  It  may  depend  on  some  disease  of  the  smaller  arteries 
which  may  have  escaped  observation,  or  on  obstruction  in  the  capil- 
laries ;  but,  in  other  instances,  it  is  probably  due  to  habitual  over- 
action  from  athletic  pursuits,  and  possibly  in  some  cases  to  pnlpitafior, 
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at  first  originating  in  emotional  causes.  Enlargement  unconnected 
AA'ith  valvular  disease  is,  however,  rarely  seen  except  in  men,  and  in 
no  instance  have  I  found  the  heart  much  liypertrophied  in'  females 
without  there  being  some  obvious  source  of  obstruction  to  which 
the  change  was  referable. 

Aortic  Obstruction  and  Aortic  Valvidar  Disease. — The  occurrence 
of  obstruction  in  the  aorta,  and  especially  in  the  upper  portion  of 
that  vessel,  is  generally  attended  by  considerable  increase  of  weight 
in  the  heart.  In  various  cases  of  this  description  I  have  found  the 
heart  to  range  from  near  the  natural  standard  to  24  oz.  in  males,  17  oz 
in  females.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  a 
case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Eisdon  Bennett,  in  which  the  heart  weighed 
22-|oz.  m  a  man  fifty-three  years  of  age,  who  died  from  rupture  of 
the  aorta,  giving  rise  to  dissecting  aneurism  and  hemiplegia.  The 
increase  of  size  in  the.  heart  was  apparently  due  to  atheromatous 
disease  of  the  aortic  coats. 

In  aortic  valvular  disease  still  greater  increase  of  weight  is  often 
met  with.  In  cases  of  obstructive  disease,  I  have  weighed  hearts 
ranging  from  14  oz.  to  21  oz.  in  males,  and  from  13  oz.  to  18  oz 
8  drs  m  females.  In  cases  of  aortic  valvular  incompetency  I  liave 
iound  the  heart  to  weigh  from  14  oz.  to  34  oz.  in  males,  and  from 
lb  ozs  to  23  ozs.  in  females.  Dr.  Van  derByl,in  a  paper  in  the 
•l  athological  Iransactions,"  relates  instances  in  which  the  heart 
weighed  36  oz.  in  a  case  of  aortic  valvular  incompetency  in  a  man 
of  twenty-eight;  30  oz.  in  a  case  of  aortic  disease  with  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  in  a  man  of  thirty-three;  and  30  oz.  in  a  case  of  aortic 
and  mitral  disease,  in  a  man  of  sixty-two. 

_  In  the  cases  of  incompetency  of  the  aortic  valves,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the  heart 
IS  due  to  the  obstruction,  and  how  much  to  the  incompetency  of  the 
valves;  for  the  latter  condition  is  generally  only  the  final  stage  of  the 
termer.    In  cases  of  rupture  of  the  aortic  valves  during  violent  effort 
we  have,  however,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  remari^able  changes 
which  may  occur  m  the  heart  even  during  short  periods  of  time 
when,  m  organs  previously  healthy,  the  valves  are  rendered  incompe- 
tent and  the  left  ventricle  rapidly  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated 
Thus,  in  a  case  of  this  description  which  occurred  to  myself,  the  patient 
a  man  of  thirty-  hree  years,  survived  the  accident  only  twenty-seven 
mon  hs  yet  the  heart  was  found  to  weigh  17|  oz.    In  a  case^related 
by  Dr.  Quam,  the  patient  lived  two  years,  and  the  heart  weighed  22A 
a  .if  another  case  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 

after  death,  though  the  patient,  a  man  thirty-six  years  of  a^ron"? 
umved  three-and-a-half  months,  the  weight  was  23  oz.    If  tS 
nstance  the  heart  was  sound  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
njury,the  process  of  enlargement  must  have  been  mo    lapid  bu? 
t  oXed        '^if  °^^San  was  not  more  or  less  hyper- 
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Ill  some  cases  of  disease,  also,  the  enlargemeut  must  take  place 
very  rapidly.^  In  a  boy  of  eighteen,  who  died  of  aortic  valvular  dis- 
ease originating  in  malformation,  the  duration  of  active  illness  was 
only  three-and-a-half  years,  yet  the  heart  weighed  28  oz.  In  a  case 
of  aortic  valvular  incompetency,  with  probably  regurgitation  through 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  from  maladjustment  of  the  valves, 
described  by  Dr.  Bristowein  the  "Pathological  Transactions,"  the  heart 
weighed  46^  oz.  avoirdupois,  though  the  subject  of  the  disease  was  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  In  an  instance  of  very  great  obstruction 
at  the  aortic  valves,  doubtless  from  malformation,  which  I  have 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Pathological  Society,  the  heart  weighed 
24  oz.,  the  patient  being  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  These  ex- 
amples show  that  the  heart  may  attain  a  very  great  increase  of  size 
even  in  comparatively  young  subjects;  but,  usually,  those  i;i  whom 
the  heart  is  very  large  are  advanced  in  age.  Probably,  also,  in  most 
cases,  the  disease  must  be  of  long  duration  for  the  organ  to  become 
very  greatly  hypertropliied,  and  this  great  prolongation  of  life  is  only 
compatible  with  comparatively  slight  disease,  or  with  disease  which 
has  been  very  slowly  progressive,  though  at  the  time  of  death  it  may 
have  become  extreme. 

In  mitral  valvular  disease,  whether  consisting  in  obstruction  and 
regurgitation,  from  contraction  of  the  orifice  and  rigidity  of  the 
valves,  or  in  free  regurgitation  from  expansion  of  the  aperture  or  mal- 
adjustment of  the  valves,  the  heart  does  not  ordinarily  attain  by  any 
means  so  great  an  increase  of  weight  as  in  cases  of  aortic  disease.  In 
the  former  class  of  cases,  the  hypertrophy  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  right 
ventricle,  and  only  affects  the  left  ventricle  secondarily,  though  in  the 
latter  the  left  ventricle  also  partakes  of  the  change  from  the  first.  In 
cases  of  mitral  disease,  the  weights  have  ranged  from  14  oz.  8  drachms 
to  17  oz.  8  drachms  in  males,  and  from  12  oz.  to  18  oz.  in  females. 

As  might  be  expected,  in  comhined  aortic  and  mitral  valvular  disease, 
the  weight  of  the  heart  is  intermediate  between  that  which  obtains 
in  the  two  separate  forms  of  disease,  the  organ  being  lighter  than  in 
aortic,  heavier  than  in  mitral  disease.  In  males,  in  cases  of  this  kind 
the  heart  was  found  to  weigh  14  oz.  8  dr.  to  21  oz.  8  dr.,  and  in  females 
from  17  oz.  to  23  oz. 

In  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  right  side,  consisting  in  congenital 
contraction  of  the  pulmonic  orifice,  the  effect  produced  on  tlie  nutrition 
of  the  heart  is  very  similar  to  that  which  results  from  chronic 
bronchitis.  In  the  first  instance  the  right  ventricle  is  chiefly  hyper- 
trophied,  but  subsequently  the  left  also  becomes  involved  ;  and  similar 
changes  ensue  in  the  cases  in  which  the  aorta  communicates  with  both 
ventricles,  provided  the  life  of  the  patient  be  sufficiently  prolonged. 
In  a  male  of  twenty,  in  whom  the  pulmonary  orifice  was  contracted 
from  adhesion  of  the  valves,  the  heart  weighed  12  oz. ;  and  in  a  female 
of  nineteen,  in  whom  there  was  similar  disease  of  the  pulmonic  valves, 
and  the  aorta  arose  from  both  ventricles  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  was 
open,  the  organ  weighed  17^  oz. 
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Tlie  effect  produced  by  adhesions  of  the  pericay^diiim  on  the  functions 
and  nutrition  of  the  heart  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
On  the  one  hand,  adhesions  ha.ve  been  supposed  to  interfere  with  the 
free  movement  of  the  heart,  and  so  to  give  rise  to  hypertrophy ;  on 
the  other,  it  has  been  thought  that  by  the  compression  exercised  upon 
the  organ  they  might  cause  atrophy.  The  question  is  one  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  decide,  for  there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  pericar- 
dium is  entirely  adherent,  in  which  the  valves  are  not  also  more  or 
less  involved,  and  in  which  therefore  the  effects  produced  by  the  one 
condition  may  not  be  modified  by  the  other.  I  find,  however,  that  in 
three  men  in  whom  the  pericardium  was  entirely  adherent,  while  the 
valves  were  free  from  disease,  thi}  hearts  weighed  16  oz.,  17  oz.  4  dr., 

;and  18  oz. ;  but  I  have  examined  other  organs  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  weight  did  not  exceed  the  healthy  standard.  The 

,  general  rule  is,  however,  that  in  cases  of  adhesion  the  heart  becomes 
hypertrophied. 

General  Bemarlcs  on  the  Weight  of  the  Heart.— M.  Bouillaud  has 
i  collected  some  cases  in  which  the  heart  otherwise  healthy  weighed 
I  considerably  less  than  natural ;  and  others  in  which  in  various  states 
I  of  disease  it  exceeded  that  point.    The  former  are  all  cases  in  Mdiich 
I  the  organ  was  reduced  in  Aveight  with  the  progressive  emaciation 
(  of  cancer,  consumption,  &c.    The  lighest  heart,  that  of  a  female  of 
1  forty-five,  weighed  4  oz.  5  dr.  in  a  case  of  cancer ;  the  heaviest  organ 
'  weighed  24  oz.  4  dr.  in  a  case  of  obstructive  and  probably  also  reguro-i- 
1  tant  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  in  a  female  of  fifty-three.  From^'these 
( observations,  and  his  estimate  of  the  average  weight  of  the  healthy 
morgan  as  ranging  from  8  oz.  lU  drs.  to  9  oz.  11  drs.,  he  infers  that  the 
1  heart  may  attain  when  diseased  three  times  the  weight  of  the  averao-e 
i  healthy  organ,  and  five  times  that  of  the  most  atrophied  organ.  These 
(estimates  are,  however,  considerably  less  than  the  variations  of  weight 
)  which  actuaUy  obtain.    I  have  found  the  heart  to  weigh  only  5  oz'^in 
ia  man  fifty-three  years  of  age  who  died  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and 
I  6  oz.  in  a  man  of  thii-ty-nine  who  had  cancer  of  the  pylorus  '  The 
average  weiglits  I  have  estimated  in  males  at  9  oz.  8  drs   and  the 
heaviest  heart  weighed  was  40  oz.  12  drs.    It  follows  therefore  that  in 
men  the  heart  may  attain  a  weight  which  is  four  times  that  of  the 
healthy  and  eight  times  that  of  the  atrophied  organ.    In  females  the 
^variations  in  the  weight  of  the  heart  are  sufficiently  remarkable 
•though  considerably  less  than  in  men.    The  average  weight  has  been 
shown  to  be  8  oz.  13  drs. :  the  lightest  hearts  weighed  5  oz.  8  drs.  in  cases 
■ot  phthisis  111  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  heaviest  organ 
'Was  ^,5  oz.    The  most  enlarged  heart  was  therefore  three  times  the 
weight  of  the  average,  and  four  times  that  of  the  atrophied  oroan 
It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  Dr.  Bristowe  has  placed  on  recoixl  a 
ca&^e  in  which  the  heart  of  a  man  twenty -two  years  of  age  weighed 
oz.;  and  Dr.  Church  has  recently  exhibited  at  the  Pathological 
fc.ociety  the  heart  of  a  female  forty-seven  years  of  age,  who  died  of 
cancer  of  the  pylorus,  which  weighed  only  3  oz.  1  dr 
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Tlie  lieart  described  by  Dr.  Bristowe  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  tlie 
heaviest  on  record.  Dr.  Hope  says  that  he  examined  at  St.  George's 
a  heart  which  weighed  2^  lbs.,  which,  if  the  weight  employed  were 
avoirdupois,  would  nearly  equal  the  size  of  the  largest  heart  wliich 
I  have  myself  weighed — 40  oz.  12  drs.  M.  Lobstein  refers  to  a  heart 
which  weighed  34  oz.,  and  Dr.  Vanderbyl  to  one  of  36  oz. 

The  dimensions  of  the  heart  in  different  forms  of  disease  bear  a 
general  relation  to  the  weights  of  the  organ  in  similar  conditions. 
Of  the  observations  which  I  have  myself  made,  the  gi^eatest  weight  was 
attained  in  cases  of  simple  hypertrophy,  obstruction  in  the  course  of 
the  aorta,  and  obstructive,  or  obstructive  and  regurgitant  disease  of  the 
aortic  valves.  It  is  equally  in  these  forms  of  disease  that  the 
dimensions  of  the  organ  are  most  considerably  enlarged,  the  cavities 
and  orifices,  especially  those  of  the  left  side,  being  the  most  expanded, 
and  the  walls  the  most  remarkably  increased  in  thickness.  Tliere  are, 
however,  differences  in  the  condition  of  the  organ  in  these  several 
forms  of  disease.  In  cases  of  obstruction,  on  whatever  cause 
dependent,  the  heart  is  not  generally  so  large  as  in  cases  of  incom- 
petency, and  the  form  of  the  organ  is  also  somewhat  different.  In  the 
former  class  of  cases  the  heart  is  peculiarly  long  and  pointed  at  the 
apex,  and  the  walls  attain  the  greatest  width  near  the  base.  In  the 
latter  the  ventricle  is  usually  of  larger  size  and  rounded  at  the  apex, 
and  the  thickening  is  more  equally  diffused  over  the  walls.  In  both 
forms  of  disease,  the  enlargement,  though  most  marked  on  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  affects  the  right  also  very  considerably. 

In  cases  of  mitral  valvular  disease,  the  size  of  the  organ  is 
considerably  less  than  in  the  former  class  of  cases,  and  the  shape  is 
very  different,  but  the  precise  condition  of  the  organ  varies  with  the 
form  of  disease.  In  cases  of  great  contraction  of  the  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  aperture,  the  stress  falls  chiefly  on  the  left  auricle  and  the 
right  cavities,  and  they  are  all  found  expanded  and  the  walls  increased 
in  thickness,  and  much  firmer  than  natural ;  the  orifices  also  being 
dilated ;  while  the  left  ventricle  is  not  much  if  at  all  enlarged,  and  its 
walls  are  not  materially  hypertrophied.  It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed 
that  the  left  ventricle  becomes  atrophied.  In  cases,  on  the  other  hand 
in  which  the  defect  consisfs  chiefly  or  to  a  marked  degree  in  incom- 
petency of  the  valves,  on  whatever  cause  dependent,  the  left  ventricle 
is  found  to  be  considerably  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  and  the  changes 
on  the  right  side  are  less  marked.  In  both  these  forms  of  disease, 
however,  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  heart  is  very  marked,  the 
organ  being  wide  and  blunted  at  the  apex — in  the  one  case  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  expansion  of  the  right  side,  in  the  other  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  especially  the  widening  of  its  apex. 
In  cases  of  combined  aortic  and  mitral  valvular  disease,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  intermediate,  both  in  shape  and  extent,  between  the  other  two 
forms.  In  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  phthisis,  deformity  of 
the  chest,  and  pulmonic  valvular  obstruction,  the  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  are  at  first  limited  to  the  right  side,  but  subsequently,  if 
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life  be  much  prolonged,  involve  the  left  also.  Table  V.  shows  some  of 
the  extreme  dimensions  which  I  have  recorded  in  different  forms  of 
disease. 

It  will  be  observed  that  not  only  do  the  size  of  the  cavities  and 
the  width  of  the  walls  vary  greatly  in  different  forms  of  disease,  but 
the  capacity  of  the  orifices  also  undergoes  remarkable  change  ;  and 
this  not  only  in  cases  of  old  dis(.',ase,  but  even  during  comparatively 
short  periods  of  illness.  Thus  it  will  generally  be  found  in  cases  of 
acute  bronchitis  and  very  acute  phthisis,  that  the  pulmonic  aperture, 
which  ordinarily  exceeds  the  aortic  somewhat  in  capacity,  is  dispro- 
portionately larger  than  the  aortic,  and  the  right  auriculo- ventricular 
aperture  equally  out  of  proportion  with  the  left.  I  have  also  reason 
to  believe  that  the  apertures  may  not  only  expand  in  a  short  time, 
but  may  have  their  dimensions  reduced  without  being  otherwise 
diseased,  and  thus  it  is  possible  that  in  some  forms  of  valvular 
defect  the  size  of  the  orifice  may  be  reduced  and  the  incompetency 
diminished. 
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FRONT  VIEW;  AFTER  DEATH. 

The  following  observations  on  tlie  position  and  anatomical  relations 
of  the  healthy  heart  and  great  vessels  after  death  are  founded  on  the 
examination  of  a  number  of  diagrams  showing  the  position  of  the 
internal  organs  after  death.  This  examination  was  restricted  to  those 
instances  in  which  the  heart  was  healthy  and  was  not  enlarged.  The 
diagrams  were  made  by  drawing  the  outlines  of  the  organs  on  a 
piece  of  lace  or  net,  stretched  upon  a  frame  and  placed  over  the  body. 

The  heart  and  great  vessels  present  great  variety  in  form  and  posi- 
tion both  after  death  and  during  life. 

During  the  illness  or  injury  that  ends  in  death,  at  the  time  of 
death  and  after  death,  the  heart  and  great  vessels  undergo  a  series  of 
changes  in  position  and  form.  According  to  the  nature  and  direction 
of  these  changes,  the  heart  after  death  may,  in  dilTerent  instances,  be 
(I.)  higher  or  lower  in  position  ;  or  (II.)  it  may  deviate  more  to  the 
right  or  more  to  the  left. 

(I.)  The  Higher  ok  Lower  Position  of  the  Heart  and  Great 

Ves&els. 

Three  main  conditions  may  influence  the  higher  or  lower  position 
of  the  heart  after  death :  (1).  The  contraction  or  expansion  of  the 
lungs :  (2).  The  distension  or  flaccidity  of  the  abdomen :  and  (.3). 
The  state  of  the  heart  itself. 
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(1)  .  When  death  is  associated  with  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia,  or 
affections  of  a  like  nature,  in  which  tlie  lungs  are  large,  and  are  ex- 
panded after  death,  the  cliest  is  broad  and  deep,  the  diaphragm  is 
low,  and  the  heart,  which  is  charged  with  blood,  especially  in  its  right 
cavities,  is  large,  and  occupies  a  low  position.  As  a  rule,  however, 
tlie  lungs,  wlien  they  are  not  tlius  affected,  lessen  in  size  and  contract 
during  the  final  expirations.  The  cage  of  the  chest  then  becomes  more 
flat  and  narrow ;  it  leugtliens  downwards,  and  tlie  sternum  and  costal 
cartilages  and  ribs  in  front  are  all  lowered  in  position.  The  diaphragm 
at  the  same  time  is  elevated.  While  the  front  of  the  chest  is  thus 
lowered,  the  heart,  resting  on  the  diaphragm,  is  raised,  and  the  whole 
organ,  and  the  great  vessels  occupy  a  higher  position.  We  thus  have 
a  double  and  contrary  movement  in  the  descent  of  the  bony  frame- 
work of  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  the  ascent  of  the  heart  immediately 
behind  that  framework.  As  the  heart  within,  and  the  sternum  and 
cartilages  without  are  both  thus  elevated  by  the  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  the  actual  elevation  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is  much 
greater  than  their  apparent  elevation,  estimated  as  that  usually  is  by 
the  relation  of  those  parts  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  immediately  in 
front  of  them. 

(2)  .  When  the  abdomen  is  distended,  whether  by  fluid  or  air  in  the 
cavity  itself,  by  an  accumulation  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
or  by  other  causes,  the  whole  diaphragm  is  forcibly  elevated,  and 
the  heart,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaph'raam, 
IS  lifted  upwards.  The  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  in  front  of  the 
heart  are,  at  the  same  time,  also  raised  in  position,  and  the  lower  ribs 
on  either  side  are  pressed  outwards.  Although  the  actual  elevation  of 
the  heart  is,  in  these  cases,  often  very  great,  its  apparent  elevation 
which  is  measured  by  the  relation  of  the  heart  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest  m  front  of  it,  may  be  slight,  owing  to  the  simultaneous  eleva- 
tion  of  the  heart  and  the  sternum  and  cartilages  in  front  of  the  heart 
caused  by  the  distension  of  the  abdomen. 

When  the  abdomen  is  flaccid,  owing  to  the  stomach  and  intestines 
being  empty,  the  reverse  effects  take  place.  The  diaphragm  descends 
the  lieart  drops  downwards,  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  are 
lowered  m  position,  and  the  inferior  ribs  fall  inwards. 

(3)  During  the  final  illness  or  injury  that  precedes  death  the  heart 
may  lessen  or  enlarge.  Fatal  haemorrhage  or  wasting  disease  reduces 
the  size  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heart 
is  swollen,  especially  on  the  right  side,  under  the  influence  of  suffo- 
cation or_  bronchitis ;  while  its  left  ventricle  maybe  thickened  and 
enlarged  m  cases  of  Blight's  disease  with  contracted  kidney  Thus 
the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  heart  may  be  enlarged  when  the 
obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood  is  respectively  in  the  lungs  or  the  body 

At  the  time  of  death,  the  left  ventricle  usually  closes  firmly  upon 
Itself ;  while  then  or  soon  afterwards  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
become  permanently  swollen  with  blood. 

After  death  the  heart  shrinks  upwards  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
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This  is  owing  partly  to  tlie  diminution  of  the  organ,  but  mainly,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  contraction  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  for  the  shortening  of 
that  vessel  draws  the  heart  upwards,  just  as  its  lengthening  pushes 
the  organ  downwards. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  the  heart  is  thus  raised,  is  measured  by 
the  space  that  is  left  between  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart,  and 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  front  of  the  pericardium.  During  life 
these  two  adjoining  parts  fit  each  other  exactly  ;  but  after  death 
they  are  separated  by  a  space  that  varies  according  to  the  degi-ee  to 
which  the  heart  shrinks  upwards.  Thus  in  the  body  of  a  youth  who 
died  from  htemorrhage  after  fever,  and  in  that  of  a  man  who  expelled 
two  or  three  pints  of  blood  from  a  cavity  in  the  left  lung,  an  inch  of 
space  intervened  between  the  lower  edge  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  front  of  the  pericardium.  In  another  instance 
that  space  was  only  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  As  a  rule  the  space  varied 
from  a  quarter  to  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  (in  38  of  4-i  instances)  and 
its  average  measurement  was  nearly  half  an  inch  (046  inch).  (Note 
1,  page  109.) 

The  heart  and  the  great  vessels  mainly  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
chest,  being  protected  in  front  by  the  sternum  and  the  adjoining 
costal  cartilages.  Tt  is,  however,  my  present  object,  not  so  much  to 
describe  tlie  relative  bearings  of  those  parts  after  death,  as  to  in- 
dicate the  variation  in  the  anatomical  situation  of  the  more  important 
boundaries  or  landmai'ks  of  the  healthy  heart  and  great  vessels  observed 
by  myself  in  different  instances  after  death. 

The  loiver  Boundary  of  the  Heart. — In  one  instance,  a  Avoman  who 
died  from  starvation,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  situated 
behind  the  ensiform  cartilage  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum  (that  term  being  restricted  here  and  elsewhere  to  the 
manubrium  and  blade  or  osseous  part  of  the  sternum),  while  in 
another  it  "was  almost  as  miich  (r4  inch)  above  that  end  of  the  bone. 
Between  these  tw^o  extreme  points  this  boundary  occupied  every 
variety  of  position.  In  one-fifth  of  the  instances  observed  (15  in  71)  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  was  just  behind  the  lower  end 
of  the  sternum,  while  in  two-fifths  of  them  it  was  above  (30  in  71), 
and  in  two-fifths  of  them  it  was  below  (26  in  71)  that  end  of  the 
bone.    (Note  2,  page  109.) 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  lower  edge  of  the  heart  usually  shrinks 
upwards  after  death  for  nearly  half  an  inch,  the  extent  varying  from 
one  inch  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  The  position  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  front  of  the  pericardium,  which  points  out  the  position  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  heart  at  the  time  of  death  was  indicated  in  four-fifths 
of  the  cases  (55  in  71)  in  which  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  heart  was 
observed  after  death.  In  one-fifth  of  these  instances  (1 1  in  55)  the 
lower  limit  of  the  pericardium  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum ;  while  in  two-thirds  of  them  (37  in  55)  it  was  below 
that  point,  being  situated  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  and  in  only 
one-eighth  of  tliem  (7  in  55)  was  it  aboA'c  that  point.    Wc  thus  see 
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that  at  the  time  of  death,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  (40  in  59) 
the  inferior  border  of  the  heart  was  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  being  situated  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage.  (ISTote  3, 
page  110.) 

The  seat  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  apex  in  relation  to  the  left 
fifth  space  is  a  more  important  landmark  for  the  clinical  observer 
than  that  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  heart  at  the  apex  was  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  edge  of  the  left  fifth  cartilage  in  one-seventh  of  the  instances 
observed  (9  in  69),  it  was  below  that  edge  in  two-fifths  of  them  (26  in 
69),  and  it  was  above  that  edge  in  almost  one  half  of  them  (34  in  69). 
In  five  instances  the  lower  boundary  of  the  apex  was  situated  one 
inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth  cartilage,  and  in  four  it  was 
fully  one  inch  below  that  edge.    (ISTote  4,  page  110.) 

The  lower  border  of  the  pericardium  just  below  the  apex,  which 
corresponds  with  the  seat  of  the  lower  border  of  the  apex  at  the  time 
of  death,  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth  cartilage  in 
one-sixth  of  the  instances  observed  (9  in  55),  was  situated  below  that 
edge  in  three-fourths  of  them  (41  in  55),  and  was  above  that  edge  in 
only  one  eleventh  of  them  (5  in  55).    (Note  5,  page  110.) 

We  thus  see  that  there  was  a  general,  but  not  a  constant  correspond- 
ence between  the  relation  of  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and  that  of  the  inferior  boun- 
dary of  the  apex  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth  cartilage,  both  at  the 
time  of  death,  and  after  death  when  the  examination  of  the  body  was 
made.  This  correspondence  would  have  been  more  constant  but  for 
variation  in  (1)  the  comparative  height  of  the  fifth  cartilage  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum,  (2)  the  degree  of  inclination  from  above 
downwards  and  from  right  to  left  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart, 
and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  the  right  ventricle  is  situated  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum. 

(1).  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  (60  in  71)  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  left  fifth  cartilage  was  lower  in  position  than  the  inferior  extremity 
of  the  sternum,  to  an  extent  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  quarter ;  in  five  cases  those  two  parts  were  on  the  same 
level ;  and  in  six  the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth  cartilage  was  higher  by 
from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  than  the  lower  end  of 
■  the  sternum. 

The  height  of  the  fifth  cartilage  in  relation  to  that  of  the  lower  end  ■ 
I  of  the  sternum  is  inflaenced  by  (1)  respiration,  (2)  abdominal  disten- 
;  sion,  and  (3)  natural  and  acquired  formation.    (1)  Inspiration  raises 
and  expiration  lowers  both  the  sternum  and  the  fifth  cartilage  attached 
■to  the  sternum,  but  as  the  cartilage  has  an  additional  movement  of 
its  own,  during  the  double  act  of  breathing  it  is  more  lowered  during 
expiration  and  more  raised  during  inspiration  than  the  sternum.  The 
I  artificial  distension  of  the  lungs  after  death  elevates  the  fifth  carti- 
lage from  the  sixth  to  the  third  of  an  inch  more  than  the  correspond- 
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iiig  part  of  the  sternum.  If  the  chest  is  broad  the  left  fifth  cartilage 
is  higher,  and  if  the  chest  or. the  left  side  of  it  is  narrow,  the  left 
fifth  cartilage  is  lower  in  relation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  than 
it  would  have  been  otherwise.  (2)  Abdominal  distension  raises,  and 
abdominal  collapse  lowers  both  the  sternum  and  the  fifth  cartilage, 
but  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  fifth  cartilage  under  these  circum- 
stances is  greater  than  the  respective  raising  or  lowering  of  the  ster- 
num. (3)  In  some  persons  the  fifth  cartilage  is  naturally  liigher  or 
lower  than  in  others.  Thus  the  fifth  cartilage  is  sometimes  integrally 
attached  to  the  sixth  cartilage  and  it  is  restrained  by  and  shares  its 
movements.  When  this  is  so  the  fifth  cartilage  tends  to  be  lower  in 
relation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  than  when  that  cartilage  is 
free.  In  robust  persons  with  ample  chests  the  fifth  cartilage  is  higher 
relatively  to  the  sternum  than  in  thin  persons  with  contracted  chests, 
in  whom  the  cartilage  tends  to  be  low  in  position  in  relation  to  the 
end  of  the  sternum. 

(2)  .  In  nearly  all  instances  (67  in  70)  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
inclined  downwards  from  the  auricle  to  the  apex,  in  a  direction  from 
right  to  left.  In  one  instance  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  an 
inch,  and  in  another  it  was  only  the  tenth  of  an  inch  lower  at  the 
apex  than  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes there  was  every  variety,  the  average  dip  of  the  lower  boun- 
dary of  the  heart  from  that  point  to  the  apex  being  about  half  an 
inch.    (Note  6,  page  1 10.) 

The  inclination  or  dip  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle 
ceased  at  the  apex,  and  thence  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  curved 
gently  upwards. 

(3)  .  The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  usually  extended  from  two 
inches  to  two  inches  and  three  quarters  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line 
of  the  sternum,  (in  43  instances  in  65)  but  in  one-third  of  the  cases 
(20  in  65)  it  only  extended  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch 
and  three  quarters,  while  in  five  instances  it  extended  as  much  as 
three  inches  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum.  (Note  7, 
page  111.) 

The  Toj)  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta. — The  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  adjacent  origin  of  the  iimominate  and  left 
subclavian  arteries,  forms  the  upper  limit  of  the  system  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels.  The  position  of  the  top  of  the  arch,  like  that  of 
the  lower  border  of  the  heart,  is  subject  to  great  variety. 

In  one  instance  the  top  of  the  arch  was  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  top  of  the  manubrium,  so  that  it  was  buried  deep  down  in  the 
chest  and  the  innominate  artery  did  not  appear  in  the  neck.  _  In 
another,  the  top  of  the  arch  was  seated  in  the  neck,  being  half  an  inch 
above  the  top  of  the  sternum,  so  that  before  the  chest  was  opened  the 
whole  innominate  artery  was  visible  in  the  neck,  coursing  upwards  and 
from  left  to  right  across  the  front  of  the  trachea.  The  summit  of  the 
aorta  occupied  in  different  instances  ever}'-  variety  of  position  between 
these  two  extreme  limits.    In  five  cases  it  was  above,  and  in  six  it 
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was  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  manubrium ;  while  in  seven,  in- 
stead of  being  thus  almost  or  quite  visible  in  the  neck,  it  was 
situated  quite  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium  and  the  whole 
of  the  innominate  artery  was  shielded  by  that  bone.  In  two-thirds  of 
the  instances,  (30  in  48)  however,  the  top  of  the  aorta  occupied  an 
intermediate  place  behind  the  upper  half  of  the  manubrium,  its  aver- 
age position  being  half  an  inch  below  the  top  of  that  bone.  (Note  8, 
page  111.) 

In  forty-eight  instances  the  position  both  of  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  ob- 
served, and,  as  might  have  been  looked  for,  there  was  a  general  corre- 
spondence in  the  position  of  these  two  boundaries  in  those  cases  in 
which  they  occupied  respectively  a  very  high  or  a  very  low  position. 
Thus,  of  the  five  cases  in  which  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  rose 
above  the  top  of  the  sternum,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was 
situated  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  iij  three,  at  that  point  in 
one,  and  less  than  half  an  inch  below  it  in  one.  Again,  the  top  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  situated  below  "the  upper  end  of  the  manu- 
brium in  the  whole  of  six  cases  in  which  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  was  from  half  an  inch  to  an  iijch  and  a  quarter  below  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum.  Again,  of  seven  instances  in  which  the  top  of 
the  arch  was  deep  in  the  chest,  being  more  than  an  inch  below  the  top 
of  the  manubrium,  in  three  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  in  one  at  that  point,  and  in  three 
above  it.  Here  the  correspondence  of  the  upper  and  lower  boun- 
daries is  rather  indicated  than  kept  up,  but  this  correspondence  can 
scarcely  be  recognized  when  w^e  compare  these  boundaries  with  each 
other  in  those  cases  in  which  they  occupied  a  less  extreme  position. 
(Note  9,  page  111.) 

The  Boundary -line,  between  the  Upper  Border  of  the  Heart  and  the 
Loioer  Limit  of  the  Great  Arteries. — The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  top  of  the  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  upper  boundary  of  the  heart  and  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  great  arteries.  The  highest  position  of  the  origin  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  at  the  top  of  the  second  cartilage,  while  that  of 
the  top  of  the  auricle  was  a  little  higher  or  on  a  level  with  the  first 
space.  The  lowest  position  of  the  origiii  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery  was 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fourth  cartilage,  while  that  of  the  top  of  the 
auricle  was  a  little  less  low,  or  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  third  space.  Between  these  two  extreme  limits  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  top  of  the  right  auricle  occupied  every 
variety  of  position,  but  their  favourite  seat  was  at  or  on  a  level  with 
the  second  space  and  the  third  costal  cartilage,  which  was  the  situa- 
tion of  those  parts  in  two-thirds  of  the  instances  (36  in  49  for  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  43  in  63  for  the  top  of  the  auricle). 

In  the  majority  of  instances  there  was  but  little  difference  between 
the  height  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  top  of  the 
right  auricle,  the  height  of  the  two  being  identical  in  one-fourth  of 
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the  instances  (10  in  44),  and  the  difference  in  their  height  being 
respectively  less  than  the  third  of  an  inch  or  the  tliird  of  the  breadth 
of  a  space  or  cartilage  in  one-half  of  thcni  (21  and  20  in  44).  Of  the 
remaining  instances,  in  twelve  the  difference  of  the  heiglit  of  tliose  two 
parts  varied  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  or  two-thirds 
of  a  space  or  cartilage,  and  in  one  the  difference  of  their  height 
amounted  almost  to  an  inch.  As  a  rule,  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  tended  to  be  higher  in  position  than  the  top  of  the  right 
auricle,  the  former  part  being  the  higher  of  the  two  in  twenty 
instances,  and  the  latter  part  being  the  higher  of  the  two  in  fourteen 
instances.    (Note  10,  page  111.) 

The  varying  position,  higher  or  lower,  of  (I)  the  pulmonary  artery, 
(2)  the  aorta,  (3)  the  right  ventricle,  and  (4)  the  right  auricle,  in 
relation  to  the  costal  cartilages  and  the  spaces  between  them,  and  to 
the  sternum  will  next  be  considered.  ■* 

The  Pulmonary  Artery. — A  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  important  to  the  clinical  worker,  because  it  is  near 
the  surface  of  the  chest,  and  because  the  signs  afforded  by  it  reveal 
the  condition  of  the  cavities  and  valves  of  the  heart,  and  the  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  the  blood  finds  its  way  from  and  to  those  cavi- 
ties, the  lungs,  and  the  body.  Among  those  signs  are,  the  character 
of  the  first  sound,  whether  loud  and  sharp,  or  feeble  and  almost  silent, 
or  presenting  a  pulmonic  murmur ;  the  character  of  the  second  sound, 
whether  feeble  or  intense,  blunt  or  sharp,  or  presenting  a  double 
sound,  giving  in  quick  succession  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonic  second 
sounds  or  the  reverse,  the  later  sound  being  the  louder  of  the  two. 

The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  varied  in  length  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  In  more  than  a  third 
of  the  instances  (17  in  46)  the  artery  was  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  while  in  less  than  a  tliird  of  them  it  was  below 
(15  in  46),  and  in  less  than  a  third  of  them  (14  in  46)  it  was  above 
that  length. 

The  vertical  measurement  of  the  right  ventricle,  from  the  origin  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart,  varied  in 
these  instances  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  a  little  over  four 
inches.  The  length  of  the  ventricle  thus  measured  was  from  three 
inches  to  three  inches  and  a  half  in  less  than  one-half  of  the  cases 
(20  in  46). 

The  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  length  of  the  right  ventricle,  measm-ed  from  above  downwards, 
presented  great  variety.  In  one  instance  the  length  of  the  artery 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  ventricle,  that  of  the  former  being 
two  inches  and  a  half,  that  of  the  latter  scarcely  three  inches  ;  while 
in  two  others  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  ventricle  was  five  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  artery,  the  length  of  the  latter  in  one  instance  being 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  the  former  being  fully  four  inches. 
The  average  length  of  the  ventricle  in  relation  to  that  of  the  artery 
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was  as  throe  to  one.  As  a  rule,  the  lengtli  of  the  pulmonary  artery- 
regulated  the  proportion  in  length  which  that  vessel  bore  to  the  ven- 
tricle ;  thus  in  the  whole  of  the  tifteen  instances  in  which  the  length 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  less  than  an  inch,  the  length  of  the  right 
ventricle  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  artery ;  while  in  the 
whole  of  the  fourteen  in  which  the  artery  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  and  upwards,  the  length  of  the  right  ventricle  was  less  than 
three  times  that  of  the  vessel.    (Note  11,  page  112.) 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  varied 
in  position  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  cartilage,  its  usual  situation 
being  the  second  space  and  the  third  cartilage.  The  top  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  in  one  instance  almost  as  high  as  the  clavicle,  and 
in  almost  one  half  of  the  cases  (25  in  63)  it  was  situated  behind  the 
manubrium  or  the  first  rib ;  while  in  one  case  it  was  so  low  as  to  be 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  third  cartilage.  In 
more  than  one  half  of  the  cases  (33  in  63)  it  was  seated  behind  the 
first  space  or  the  second  cartilage.    (Note  12,  page  112.) 

The  situation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  during  its  course  is  regu- 
lated by  the  length  of  the  vessel  and  by  the  position  of  its  starting- 
place  and  upper  end.  In  one  instance  it  was  so  high  as  to  be  entirely 
concealed  by  the  manubrium,  while  in  another  it  was  so  low  as  to  be 
entirely  covered  by  the  third  cartilage  and  third  space.  The  artery  was 
rarely  limited  in  position  to  one  space  or  one  cartilage  :  thus  in  but  one 
instance  it  only  occupied  the  first  space,  and  in  but  one  it  was  quite 
covered  by  the  second  cartilage.  The  artery  usually  lay  behind  one 
space  and  one  costal  cartilage  (35  times  in  60),  but  in  one-third  of 
the  instances  (21  in  60)  it  extended  to  an  additional  space  or  cartilage. 
In  two -thirds  of  the  instances  it  was  present  behind  the  second  carti- 
lage (43  in  60) ;  in  more  than  half  of  them  it  lay  behind  the  first 
space  (35  in  60),  and  in  nearly  as  many  behind  the  second  space  (32 
in  60) ;  while  in  one-fourth  it  was  covered  by  the  third  cartilage  (15 
in  60),  and  in  one-sixth  by  the  manubrium  (9  in  60).  (Note  12, 
page  112.) 

When  the  pulmonary  artery  was  long  (it  was  so  in  14  of  46  in- 
stances), its  origin  occupied,  as  a  rule,  a  low  position.  Thus  in 
sixteen  instances  the  origin  of  the  artery  was  entirely  above  the 
second  space,  and  in  only  two  of  these  was  it  long,  while  in  seven 
it  was  short.  On  the  other  hand,  in  thirty  instances  the  pulmonary 
artery  at  the  first  part  of  its  course  was  at  or  below  the  second  space, 
and  in  twelve  of  them  the  artery  was  long,  while  in  eight  it  was 
short.    (Note  12,  page  112.) 

The  Arch  of  the  Aorta. — The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  not,  like  the 
pulmonary  artery,  visible  in  its  whole  course  from  its  root  to  its 
summit,  being  hidden  at  its  root  by  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle. 
I  shall,  therefore,  not  speak  here  of  the  whole  of  the  ascending  aorta, 
but  of  that  portion  of  it  which  comes  into  view  above  the  right 
auricular  appendix  and  between  it  and  the  beginning  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  the  arterial  cone  of  the  right  ventricle. 
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The  arch  of  the  aorta,  from  the  part  in  its  course  just  spoken  of 
■where  it  first  becomes  visible,  to  its  liighest  point  at  the  origin  of  the 
innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  varied  much  in  length.  In  two 
female  subjects,  one  aged  nine  the  other  a  few  years  older,  the 
arch  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  but  in  the  adult  subject  its 
length  ranged  from  an  inch  and  three  quaiters  to  three  inches.  Tlie 
arch,  measured  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  points  just  named,  was 
from  just  over  two  inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  in  two 
fifths  of  the  instances  (19  in  47),  that  being  about  the  average  or 
standard  length  ;  from  an  inch  and  three  quarters  to  two  inclfes  in 
more  than  one  fifth  (11  in  47),  and  from  two  Inches  and  a  half  to  three 
inches  in  less  than  two  fifths  of  them  (17  in  47).   (Note  13,  page  112.) 

Viewed  in  proportionate  relation  to  the  length  of  the  body, 
measured  approximately  from  the  chin  to  the  pubes,  the  vertical 
measurement  of  the  arch  varied  from  one  seventh  to  one  fourteenth 
of  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  body  thus  taken,  and  in,  one  half 
of  the  instances  (23  in  45)  the  length  of  the  aorta  was  one  tenth  of 
that  of  the  body. 

In  three  instances  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  was  the  same  as  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  right  ventricle 
taken  from  the  part  at  which  the  aorta  was  visible  to  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  organ.  In  two  instances  the  arch  was  longer  than 
the  ventricle  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  nine,  but  in  the  remainder 
the  length  of  the  ventricle  was  greater  than  that  of  the  aorta,  the 
relative  proportion  varying  from  10  to  101  to  10  to  1917,  so  that  in 
the  last  example  the  ventricle  was  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  arch. 
The  average  length  of  the  arch  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  right 
ventricle  was  about  10  to  14  (14  in  47). 

The  variation  in  the  proportionate  length  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  right  ventricle,  although  thus  considerable,  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  the  variation  in  the  proportionate  length  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  right  ventricle ;  since  that  artery  varied  in  length  from 
more  than  one  half  to  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  vertical  measurement 
of  the  ventricle,  while  the  arch  was  about  the  same  length  as  the 
vertical  measurement  of  the  ventricle  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  was 
of  half  that  length  at  the  other  end. 

There  was  sorne  correspondence  between  the  length  of  the  aorta 
and  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Thus  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
short,  long,  or  of  medium  length  in  two  fifths  of  the  instances  in 
which  the  aorta  was  respectively  short,  long,  or  of  medium  length 
(13  in  33).  In  the  remaining  instances  (20  in  33)  this  strict  propor- 
tion was  not  maintained,  but  in  only  two  of  them  was  the  difference 
in  the  proportionate  length  of  the  vessels  great,  the  aorta  being  long 
while  the  pulmonary  artery  was  short. 

The  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum,  whether  above,  at  or  below  that  point  is, 
as  a  rule,  governed  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  length  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta.  Thus  in  nine  instances  in  which  the  arch  was  short,  measur- 
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ing  two  inches  or  less,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  above  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  seven  instances  and  below  that  point  in 
two.  The  other  circumstances  that  regulate  the  position  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  lower  end  "of  the  sternum  are 

(1)  youth;  (2)  the  distension  or  collapse  of  the  right  ventricle;  (3)  the 
length  of  tlie  sternum ;  (4)  the  important  influence  of  the  higher  or 
lower  position  of  the  sternum,  higher  when  the  chest  is  ample,  being 
of  an  inspiratory  type,  and  lower  when  the  chest  is  narrow  and  flat, 
being  of  an  expiratory  type;  (5)  the.  higher  or  lower  position  of  the 
top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  which  is  often  ruled  by  (4)  the  lower  or 
higher  position  of  the  sternum;  (6)  the  extent  to  which  the  heart 
slirinks  upwards  after  death  which  is  evinced  by  the  space  intervening 
between  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  and  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  front  of  the  pericardium ;  and  (7)  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  is  the  most  important  influence  in  producing 
respectively  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  heart,  and  which  may 
be  caused  by  (a)  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  lungs,  or  (h)  the 
distension  or  collapse  of  the  abdomen.  These  points  are  illustrated 
by  the  two  exceptional  cases  j  ust  cited,  in  which,  although  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  was  short,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  below  the 
level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternxim.  Both  of  these  cases  were  quite 
young  (1) ;  in  both  the  vertical  measurement  of  the  right  ventricle 
was  long,  while  in  one  of  them  that  cavity  was  distended  and  large 

(2)  ;  in  both  of  them  the  sternum  was  short,  its  length  being  less  than 
foiir  inches  in  one,  while  in  the  other  it  was  four  inches  and  a  half  (3); 
again  in  one  of  them  the  sternum  was  high,  the  length  of  the  neck 
being  only  two  inches,  that  of  the  sternum  four  inches  and  a  half,  and 
that  of  the  abdomen  fourteen  inches,  while  in  the  other  instance  in 
which  the  right  ventricle  was  large,  the  sternum  was  low  in  position, 
the  length  of  the  neck  being  almost  four  inches,  that  of  the  sternum 
less  than  four  inches,  and  that  of  the  abdomen  only  ten  inches  and  a 
half  (4).  In  neither  of  these  examples  was  the  position  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  lowered  owing  to  the  low  position  of  the  top  of 
the  arch,  for  in  one  of  them  that  point  was  above  the  top  of  the 
sternum  and  in  the  other  is  was  a  little  way  below  it  (5).  In  fact 
this  influence,  which  tended  to  elevate  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  in  relation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  was  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  combined  influences  of  which  1  have  just 
spoken,  all  working  in  the  opposite  direction  so  as  to  lower  the 
inferior  border  of  the  heart. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  point,  the  influence,  namely,  of  the 
shortness  or  length  of  the  arch  in  respectively  raising  or  lowering  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart,  we  find  that  of  seventeen  cases  in  which 
the  aorta  was  long,  measuring  two  and  a  half  inches  and  \ipwards,  in 
ten  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  below  the  level  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum,  in  four  it  was  at  that  point,  while  in  only  three  was 
it  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  The  three  exceptional  cases  in 
which  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  above  the  level  of  the 
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lower  end  of  the  sternum  were  adults  of  full  size  (1)  ;  the  right 
ventricle  was  narrow  and  contracted  in  two  of  them  (2) ;  and  in  two 
the  heart  deviated  to  the  left  so  that  the  lower  border  of  the  right 
ventricle  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
instead  of  being  to  the  right,  as  is  usual.  The  sternum  was  long  in 
two  of  them,  measuring  in  one  case  over  seven  inches  (8) ;  in  all  of 
them  the  sternum  was  low  in  position,  the  length  of  the  neck  being 
five  inches  and  a  half,  four  inches,  and  three  inches  and  a  half 
respectively,  while  that  of  the  abdomen  was  in  each  instance  less 
than  fourteen  inches  (4) ;  in  one  of  them  the  top  of  the  arch  was 
situated  above  the  top  of  the  sternum  (5) ;  in  one  of  them  the  space 
between  the  lower  limit  of  the  heart  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  front 
of  the  pericardium  was  nearly  an  inch,  while  in  another  it  was  fully 
half  an  inch  in  width,  showing  that  the  upward  shrinking  of  the  heart 
after  death  had  been  considerable  (6)  ;  and  finally  one  of  them,  that 
in  which  the  space  between  the  heart  and  the  lower  rim  of  ^he  peri- 
cardium was  small,  the  stomach  was  globose  and  much  distended  so 
as  to  push  the  heart  upwards  (7b). 

In  twenty-three  cases  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  of  intermediate 
length,  or  from  a  little  over  two  inches  to  two  inches  and  a  half,  and 
in  these  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  in  equal  relative  propor- 
tion above,  at,  and  below  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

It  is  evident  and  is  illustrated  by  what  has  just  been  said  that  if 
we  group  the  cases  as  I  have  just  done,  according  to  the  actual  length 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  without  relation  to  age  or  the  dimensions  of 
the  body,  we  shall  include  some  instances  in  which  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  is  relatively  short  or  long  with  those  in  which  it  is  respec- 
tively actually  long  or  short.  I  have  therefore  grouped  the 
whole  cases  anew,  and  according  to  the  proportional  length  of  the  aorta 
in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  body.  It  will  suffice  here  if  I  say  that 
the  results  thus  obtained  are  exactly  confirmatory  of  those  that  I  have 
just  related,  and  show  that  the  higher  or  lower  position  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  governed  by  the  proportional  shortness  or 
length  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  They  show  those  results  indeed  more 
strikingly,  for  the  conflicting  element  of  (1)  youth  has  been  removed. 

Two  exceptional  instances  have  been  brought  into  the  group  in 
which  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  long  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  body,  that  were  not  included  in  the  parallel  group  in  which  the 
arch  was  actually  long.  In  these  two  examples  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heai't  was  above  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
although  the  aorta  was  proportionally  long.  "  The  heart  was  lifted 
directly  upwards  to  a  great  extent  in  both  of  these  instances,  in  one  of 
them  by  very  great  enlargement  of  the  liver,  upwards,  as  well  as 
downwards,  owing  to  the  presence  of  malignant  disease  in  the  organ, 
the  sternum  being  in  this  case  very  long  (6-8  inches) ;  and  in  the  other 
by  excessive  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  owing  to 
peritonitis,  the  sternum  in  this  instance  being  short  (47  inches)  and 
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the  top  of  the  aorta  being  situated  in  the  root  of  the  neclc,  a  third  of 
an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  sternum  {1h). 

The  Bight  Auricle. — The  right  auricle  is,  as  a  rule,  hidden  from  ob- 
servation by  the  couch  of  lung  that  is  interposed  between  it  and  the 
sternum  and  cartilages.  It  comes,  however,  to  the  surface  in  cases  of 
pericarditis  when  the  effusion  into  the  sac  accumulates  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  press  aside  that  portion  of  lung  with  which  the  auricle  is 
covered.  With  the  exception  of  the  important  point  just  considered, 
the  right  auricle  cannot  be  recognized  locally  by  the  clinical  observer, 
the  condition  of  that  cavity  being  in  fact  best  told  by  the  state  of  the 
veins  in  the  neck.  The  right  auricle,  measured  from  the  top  of  its 
auricular  portion  to  its  lowest  point,  varied  in  length  from  one  inch  to 
four  inches  and  a  half.  Its  length  was  usually  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  and  a  half  inches  (in  41  of  62  instances).  In  one-fifth  of  the 
cases  (12  in  62)  its  length  was  less  than  two  and  a  half  inches  ;  but 
one- half  of  these  were  youthful  subjects  (7  in  12).  The  vertical 
measurement  of  the  right  ventricle  was  longer  than  that  of  the  right 
auricle  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cases  in  which  the  comparison 
was  made  (35  in  49) ;  in  one-fifth  of  them  the  two  cavities  were  nearly 
or  quite  of  equal  length  (10  in  49) ;  and  in  one-twelfth  of  them  the 
auricle  was  longer  than  the  ventricle.    (Note  14,  page  112.) 

The  auricular  portion  of  the  auricle,  which  during  life  laps,  like  a 
tongue,  to  and  fro,  from  right  to  left  and  back  again,  was  usually 
nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  top  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  top  of 
the  auricle  being  of  the  same  height  as  that  of  the  ventricle  in  ten 
instances,  higher  than  that  of  the  ventricle  in  fourteen  instances,  and 
lower  in  twenty.  It  was  at  the  lower  boundary  that  the  right  auricle 
failed.  In  one  case,  in  which  there  was  fatal  haemorrhage,  the  auricle, 
which  was  quite  insignificant  in  size,  was  only  half  as  long  as  the 
ventricle.  [Jsually,  however,  the  auricle  was  shorter  than  the  ventricle 
by  from  one-tenth  to  one-third  of  its  vertical  measurement  (in  29  of 
35  instances). 

The  right  auricle,  from  the  variable  extent  to  which,  on  the  one 
hand  it  receives  blood,  and  on  the  other  retains  or  parts  with  it  before, 
during,  and  after  death,  and  from  its  passive  nature,  is  more  variable 
in  form  and  size  than  any  other  cavity  of  the  heart.  This  point  will 
be  briefly  illustrated  when  the  lateral  dimensions  of  the  cavities  are 
considered. 

The  Bight  Ventricle. — The  vertical  measurement  of  the  right  A^en- 
tricle  in  relation  to  the  pulmonary  arteiy  and  the  aorta  has  already 
been  considered. 

The  right  ventricle,  measured  from  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  lower  boundary  of  the  cavity,  varied  in  length  from  two 
inches  and  three  quarters  to  four  inches.  In  one-fifth  of  the  instances 
(9  in  46)  the  length  of  the  ventricle  thus  measured  was  less  than  two 
inches,  the  majority  of  these  being  youthful  subjects  (5  in  9)  ;  in 
nearly  one-half  of  them  (20  in  46)  this  measurement  was  from  three 
inches  to  nearly  three  inches  and  a  half;  and  in  the  remainder  it  was 
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three  inches  and  a  half  and  upwards,  being  fully  four  inches  in  six 
of  them.  The  variable  dimensions  and  form  of  the  ventricle  will 
be  briefly  noticed  when  its  lateral  measurements  are  considered. 
(Note  15,  page  112.) 

The  extent  of  the  vertical  measurement  or  length  of  the  rightventricle 
produces  a  marked  influence  on  the  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  in  relation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  Thus,  of  the  nine 
cases  in  which  the  ventricle  was  short,  its  lower  boundary  was  above 
the  level  of  the  end  of  the  sternum  in  five  instances,  and  below  that 
level  in  only  one ;  while  of  the  sixteen  instances  in  which  the  ventricle 
was  long,  in  ten  of  them  its  inferior  border  was  below  the  end  of  the 
sternum,  while  in  only  six  of  them  was  it  above  that  point.  It  is, 
indeed,  self-evident  that  the  lower  border  of  the  ventricle  must  be 
lower  in  position  when  the  cavity  increases,  and  higher  when  it  lessens 
in  size. 

The  extent  to  which  the  upper  part  of  the  bony  sternum  covers  the 
great  arteries,  and  the  lower  part  of  it,  the  heart,  is  very  variable.  In 
one  instance  the  great  arteries  occupied  only  the  upper  fourth  of  the 
sternum,  while  the  heart  occupied  its  lower  three-fourths.  In  another 
instance  this  proportion  was  to  a  considerable  extent  reversed,  for  the 
vessels  lay  behind  the  upper  five-eighths  of  the  bone,  the  heart  itself 
being  limited  to  its  lower  three-eighths.  In  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
stances (39  in  52)  the  greater  share  of  the  sternum  lay  in  front  of  the 
heart,  but  in  one-fourth  the  greater  share  of  the  bone  was  given  to  the 
great  vessels.  On  an  average,  the  position  of  the  heart  was  behind 
the  lower  four-sevenths,  and  that  of  the  great  arteries  was  behind  the 
upper  three-sevenths  of  the  sternum.    (Note  16,  page  112.) 

(II.)  The  Position  or  the  Heaet  and  Great  Vessels  from  Side 

TO  Side. 

Relation  of  the  Breadth  of  the  Heart  to  the  Breadth  of  the  Cliest. — 
The  proportionate  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart,  compared  with  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  chest,  varied  considerably.  Thus  in  one 
instance,  in  which  death  was  the  result  of  hasmorrhage,  the  width  of 
the  heart  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  width  of  the  chest;  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  (3-2  to  10  inches);  while 
in  another  instance  the  measurement  across  the  heart  was  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  that  across  the  chest  (5'1  inches  to  8-2  inches). 

In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  observed  (39  in  65)  the  breadth  of 
the  heart  was  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  breadth  of  the 
chest,  the  proportion  varying  from  10  to  4  to  10  to  5.  In  one-sixth 
of  the  instances  (11  in  65)  the  width  of  the  heart  was  less  than  two- 
fifths  (10  to  3  to  10  to  3-9),  and  in  one-third  of  them  (15  in  65)  it 
was  more  than  one-half  (10  to  5  to  10  to  6-2)  of  the  width  of  the 
chest.  The  size  of  the  chest  from  side  to  side  did  not  appear  to  exer- 
cise any  material  influence  on  the  proportional  breadth  of  the  heart, 
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but  the  heart  was  more  frequently  of  the  average  proportional  width 
in  those  instances  in  which  the  chest  was  of  medium  breadth  (9  to 
9-9  inches)  than  in  those  in  which  it  was  either  wide  (10  to  12 
inches)  or  narrow  (6  to  8-9  inches).  Thus,  the  heart  was  of  the 
average  proportional  breadth  in  five-sixths  of  the  instances  in  which 
the  chest  was  of  the  medium  breadth  (10  in  12) ;  in  one-half  of 
those  in  which  the  chest  was  wide  (12  in  22) ;  and  in  two-thirds  of 
those  in  which  the  chest  was  narrow  (19  in  31),  The  heart  was  com- 
paratively wide  and  comparatively  narrow  in  equal  numbers  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  chest  was  wide  (6  of  each  kind  in  22); 
while  the  organ  was  more  frequently  comparatively  wide  than  narrow, 
in  those  in  which  the  chest  was  narrow  (wide  in  8,  narrow  in  4,  of  31). 
Great  distension  and  great  collapse  of  the  abdomen  produced  a  marked 
effect  on  the  proportionate  width  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
chest.  Thus,  in  fully  two-thirds  of  the  instances  in  which  the  heart 
was  proportionally  narrow,  the  abdomen  was  distended  (8  in  11),  and 
in  one-half  of  these  the  distension  was  very  great  (4  in  1 1)  ;  while  in 
one  of  the  three  remaining  cases  the  abdomen  was  large,  in  one  it  was 
of  moderate  size,  and  in  only  one  was  it  small.  Then  the  reverse  took 
place  in  those  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  proportionally  wide,  since 
in  only  one- fifth  of  them  was  the  abdomen  distended  (3  in  15),  and 
in  but  one  of  these  was  the  distension  very  great.  Distension  of  the 
abdomen  seemed  to  produce  this  effect  by  acting  in  two  directions, 
one  upon  the  chest,  by  widening  it,  the  other  upon  the  heart  itself, 
by  lesseniug  it.  The  chest  is  widened  because  the  distended  abdomen 
pushes  the  ribs  outwards  on  either  side,  and  elevates  the  lower  border 
of  the  chest  in  front  and  at  each  side ;  and  the  heart  is  lessened 
because  the  distended  abdomen  compresses  the  heart  upwards  into  the 
contracting  space  of  the  higher  part  of  the  cone  of  the  chest,  and  so 
lessens  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  organ.    (ISTote  17,  page  113.) 

The  proportional  size  of  the  anterior  transverse  diameter  of  the 
combined  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  compared  with  that  of  the  left 
ventricle,  exercises  a  marked  effect  on  the  proportional  breadth  of  the 
heart  in  relation  to  the  breadth  of  the  chest.  This  might  indeed  be 
anticipated,  for  when  the  proportional  width  of  the  combined  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  is  great  in  relation  to  the  width  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, the  right  cavities  are  distended  with  blood,  and  the  whole 
heart  is  consequently  large,  measured  from  side  to  side.  In  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cases  (7  in  12)  in  which  the  proportional  breadth 
of  the  heart  to  that  of  the  chest  was  great,  the  proportional  breadth 
of  the  combined  right  auricle  and  ventricle  to  the  left  ventricle  in. 
front  was  very  great,  the  former  being  about  ten  times  wider  than 
the  latter;  and  in  none  of  them  was  the  proportional  breadth  of  the 
right  cavities  small.  Again,  in  almost  one-half  of  the  instances  (5 
in  11)  in  which  the  proportional  width  of  the  heart  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  chest  was  small,  the  proportional  width  of  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  in  relation  to  that  of  the  left  ventricle  was  also 
small,  the  ratio  being  about  10  to  4.    (Note  18,  page  113.) 
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Extent  to  which  the  Heart  occvpicd  the  Ricjht  and  the  Left  Sides  of  the 
Chest. — The  extent  to  which  the  heart  occupied  respectively  tlie  right 
and  the  left  sides  of  the  chest  varied  much  in  different  instances. 
Tlius  in  one  example,  the  heart  extended  one  inch  and  a  tenth  to 
the  right  and  four  inches  to  the  left  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  down  the 
middle  of  the  sternum ;  and  in  another  the  organ  extended  nearly 
two  inches  and  a  half  to  the  right,  and  only  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
to  the  left  of  that  line ;  while  in  two  other  instances  the  heart  occu- 
pied the  right  and  the  left  sides  of  the  chest  in  exactly  equal  pro- 
portions. Thus,  taking  the  two  extreme  cases,  in  one  of  them  one- 
fifth  of  the  heart  occupied  the  right  side,  and  four-fifths  of  it  the  leil 
side  of  the  chest ;  while  in  the  other  fully  one-half  of  the  heart  was 
lodged  in  the  right  side,  and  less  than  one-half  of  it  in  the  left  side 
of  the  chest. 

There  was  every  gradation  of  difference  between  these  two  extreme 
examples.  In  fully  two-fifths  of  the  instances  (27  in  67)  one-third  of 
the  heart  or  less  was  situated  in  the  right  side,  and  two-thi]'ds  of  the 
heart  or  more,  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest ;  while  in  fully  two-fifths 
of  them  (28  in  67),  three-fifths  of  the  heart  or  less  was  seated  in  the 
left  side,  and  two-fifths  of  it  or  more  in  the  right  side  (literally  16 
to  10). 

In  twelve  intermediate  and  standard  instances,  the  heart  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum 
in  the  proportion  respectively  of  ten  and  eighteen,  and  this  was  the 
average  position  of  the  organ  in  sixty-seven  bodies,  so  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  organ  lay  in  the  left  side,  and  more  than  one-third 
of  it  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest.    (Note  19,  page  113.) 

The  infliiences  that  cause  the  deviation  of  the  heart  towards  the 
right  or  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  are  (1)  before  all  others,  the  difference 
in  size  of  the  right  lung  and  the  left ;  (2)  the  encroachment  upwards  of 
the  liver  or  the  stomach  to  an  nnusual  extent  on  the  right  or  the  left 
side  of  the  chest  respectively ;  (3)  the  position  of  the  patient  before 
death  on  the  right  side  or  on  the  left,  an  occurrence  that  may  take 
place  in  certain  rare  cases,  such,  for  instance,  as  bed-sores  and 
affections  of  one  side  of  the  chest ;  (4)  the  shrinking  of  the  heart 
upwards  after  death,  as  evinced  by  the  extent  of  the  space  intervening 
between  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  and  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  front  of  the  pericardium  ;  (5)  the  shortening  of  the  aorta  ;  (6)  the 
relative  size  of  the  heart  and  of  its  cavities,  measured  from  side  to 
side.  There  are  doubtless  other  influences  at  work  to  produce  the 
effect  in  question,  but  I  have  not  discovered  them. 

(1.)  Of  the  small  number  of  instances  (6  in  66)  in  which  the  heart 
swerved  very  far  to  the  left,  so  as  to  occupy  that  side  of  the  chest  to 
a  greater  extent  by  from  three  to  four  times  than  the  right  side  of  the 
chest,  the  two  lungs  were  equal  in  size  in  one-third  (2  in  6),  while  the 
right  lung  was  greater  than  the  left  in  the  remaining  two-thirds.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  lodged  equally  in 
the  rioht  and  the  left  sides  of  the  chest  (3  in  66),  and  those  in  Avhich 
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it  bore  only  a  little  more  to  the  left  than  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
(12  in  66),  the  two  lungs  were  of  equal  size  in  one-fourth,  and  tlie 
left  lung  was  larger  than  the  right  in  the  remaining  three-fourths. 
Thus  in  none  of  the  instances  in  which  the  heart  deviated  greatly  to 
the  left  was  the  left  lung  larger  than  the  right ;  and  in  none  of  those 
in  which  the  heart  tended  towards  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was  the 
right  lung  greater  than  the  left.  In  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
instances,  with  a  few  exceptions,  an  analogous  condition  obtained,  the 
right  lung  being  the  larger  when  the  heart  was  lodged  to  an  unusual 
extent  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  left  lung  being  the  larger 
M'hen  the  heart  was  lodged  to  an  unusual  extent  in  the  right  side  of 
the  chest.    (N^ote  20,  page  113.) 

(2.)  The  position  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver,  covered  by  the 
diaphragm,  was  higher  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  than  that  of  the 
stomach  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  in  all  but  a  fraction  of  the 
instances  observed  (57  in  61).  On  an  average,  the  liver  at  this 
situation  was  higher  than  the  stomach  by  more  than  half  an  inch 
(•6  inch).  In  two-lifths  of  the  cases  (25  in  61)  the  heart  occupied 
the  left  side  of  the  chest  to  an  unusual  extent ;  of  these,  in  nearly 
two-thirds  the  height  of  the  liver  in  relation  to  that  of  the  stomach 
was  above  the  average  (14  in  25)  ;  in  nearly  one-third  it  was  below 
the  average  (7  in  25)  ;  and  in  a  fraction  it  was  at  the  average  (3  in 
25).  In  all  but  one  of  the  five  instances  in  which  the  heart  was  very 
far  to  the  left,  the  relative  height  of  the  liA^er  was  above  the  average. 
In  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (14  in  61)  the  heart  occupied  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  in  nearly  three-fifths  of 
these  (8  in  14)  the  height  of  the  liver  was  below  the  average,  while 
in  fully  two-fifths  of  them  (6  in  14)  it  was  above  the  average.  "When 
the  top  of  the  liver  encroached  to  an  unusual  proportional  extent  on 
the  right  side  of  the  chest,  it  may  be  said  that  the  unduly-elevated 
organ  tended  to  displace  the  heart  to  the  left.  There  were,  however, 
a  few  remarkable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus,  in  one  instance  the 
heart  occupied  equally  the  right  and  the  left  sides  of  the  chest,  and 
yet  the  top  of  the  liver  rose  higher  by  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  into 
the  right  side  of  the  chest  than  the  stomach  did  into  the  left  side  of 
the  chest.  The  reason  of  this  was  obvious.  There  was  contraction 
of  the  right  lung  in  this  case,  owing  to  phthisis,  with  the  effect  of 
drawing  both  the  heart  and  the  liver  unduly  into  the  space  ^Dreviously 
occupied  by  the  right  lung. 

(3.)  I  have  no  after-death  evidence  to  show  that  the  position  of  the 
patient  on  the  right  side  or  the  left  during  the  period  preceding  death 
caused  the  heart  to  occupy  unduly  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the 
chest.  We  know,  however,  that  during  life  the  heart  falls  towards 
the  side  on  which  the  person  lies.  At  the  same  time  that  side  of  the 
chest  expands  less  during  inspiration  than  the  opposite  side,  owing  to 
the  restraint  offered  to  the  movement  of  the  ribs  that  bear  the  weight 
of  the  chest,  while,  to  compensate  for  the  deficient  expansion  of  the 
restrained  side,  the  free  side  of  the  chest  expands  to  an  increased  ex- 
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tent.  After  death,  the  organs,  as  a  rule,  retain  pretty  nearly  the  place 
they  occupied  during  life,  and  the  effect  of  position  during  life  in 
displacing  the  heart  more  towards  the  right  side  or  the  left,  is  retained 
after  death. 

(4.)  When  the  heart  shrinks  upwards,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable 
space  between  the  lower  boundary  of  the  organ  and  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  front  of  the  pericardium,  the  heart,  as  a  rule,  bears 
more  towards  the  right  than  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  Thus  the 
space  below  the  heart  was  large  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  in  which 
that  organ  bore  unusually  to  the  right  (8  in  12) ;  and  in  only  two- 
fifths  of  those  in  which  it  bore  unusually  to  the  left  (8  in  19). 

(5.)  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  heart  shrinks 
thus  upwards,  and  bears  unusually  to  the  right,  the  contraction  and 
shortening  of  the  aorta  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  that  draws  the 
apex  and  the  body  of  the  heart  to  the  right  as  well  as  upwards. 

(6.)  The  relative  size  of  the  heart  and  of  its  cavities,  measured 
from  side  to  side,  exercised  much  less  influence  than  the  relative  size 
of  the  right  and  left  lung,  and  the  relative  height  of  the  liver  and 
stomach,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  heart  occupied  after  death  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  chest  respectively. 

When  the  heart  is  large,  the  lungs  necessarily  make  way  for  it,  to 
the  right  and  left  equally  if  the  development  of  the  lungs  is  equal ; 
but  when  one  lung  is  expanded  and  the  other  is  contracted,  the  heart 
when  large  encroaches  more  upon  the  contracted  than  the  expanded 
lung,  for  that  lung  offers  the  least  resistance.  The  stronger  influence 
of  the  greater  size  of  one  lung  overrides  then  the  weaker  influence  of 
the  size  of  the  heart.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  size  of  the  heart 
must  23roduce  an  influence  supplementing  and  modifying  the  in- 
fluence of  the  greater  size  of  one  lung.  When  the  heart  is  large  it 
enhances  the  influence  of  the  greater  size  of  one  lung,  and  the  heart 
encroaches  more  on  the  side  containing  the  contracted  lung ;  and 
when  the  heart  is  small  it  lessens  the  influence  of  the  greater  size 
of  one  lung,  and  the  heart  encroaches  less  on  the  side  containing  the 
contracted  lung.  Thus  in  the  large  group  of  cases  in  which  the 
heart  occupied  the  left  side  of  the  chest  to  an  unusual  extent  (1  to 
3-9  to  1  to  2,  in  23  in  60),  and  in  the  equally  large  group  in  which 
the  heart  was  distributed  in  the  average  proportion  to  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  chest  (1  to  1-5  to  1  to  1-9  in  23  in  60),  the  heart 
was  large  in  fully  one-fourth  of  the  respective  instances  (6  in  23  and 
7  in  23),  while  in  no  instance  was  the  heart  large  in  the  group  in 
which  that  organ  occupied  the  right  side  of  the  chest. 

The  heart  was  small  in  two  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the 
organ  occupied  the  right  and  the  left  sides  of  the  chest  to  an  equal 
extent.  The  heart  is  attached  at  the  centre  of  the  chest,  behind,  to  the 
roots  of  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  veins  and  pulmonary  arteries ; 
and  above  and  in  front,  to  the  great  arteries  and  the  descending 
vena  cava  from  which  it  is  suspended.  The  heart,  therefore,  when 
it  does  not  bear  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  owing  to  the  greater  or 
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less  size  of  the  right  or  left  lung,  hangs  directly  downwards  from  the 
points  of  its  suspension  at  the  centre  of  the  chest,  and  tends  to 
occupy  a  central  position,  bearing  equally  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

Breadth  of  the  Combined  Bight  Atcricle  aoid  Ventricle  in  Relation  to 
that  of  the  Left  Ventricle  as  seen  in  Front. — The  breadth  of  the  com- 
bined right  auricle  and  ventricle  in  relation  to  the  breadth  of  the  left 
ventricle  as  seen  in  front,  varied  from  10  to  1  to  10  to  4^.  Thus  the 
right  cavities  occupied  almost  the  whole  front  of  the  heart  in  some 
examples,  and  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  in  others.  Every  shade 
of  variation  existed  between  these  two  extreme  instances;  but  the 
average  or  standard  proportion  between  the  breadth  of  the  right  cavities 
and  that  of  the  left  ventricle  in  front  was  as  4  to  1.  (Note  21,  page 
114.) 

Breadth  of  the  Eight  Auricle. — The  auricular  portion  of  the  right 
auricle  varied  in  breadth  from  a  little  over  half  an  inch  (-55  inch)  to 
two  inches  and  a  third  (2-3  inch),  its  average  breadth  being  one  inch 
and  a  third  (1-3  inch).    (Note  22,  page  114.) 

The  body  of  the  right  auricle  ^  varied  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  its  average  breadth  being  four-fifths  of 
an  inch  (81  inch).    (Note  23,  page  114.) 

The  left  edge  of  the  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle  extended 
to  the  left  of  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum  in  four  instances ;  it  was 
placed  nearer  to  the  left  than  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  in 
twenty-four  cases  ;  it  was  situated  about  midway  between  the  left 
and  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  in  eight  instances ;  and  it  was 
nearer  to  the  right  than  the  left  edge  of  that  bone  in  fourteen. 
(Note  24,  page  114.) 

The  right  edge  of  the  right  auricle  extended  to  the  right  of  the 
right  edge  of  the  sternum  to  an  extent  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  so  that  to  that  extent  the  auricle 
lay  behind  the  right  costal  cartilages.  The  right  auricle  extended  on 
an  average  from  half  an  inch  to  a  little  over  an  inch  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum.    (Note  25,  page  114.) 

The  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle  was  wider  than  the  body 
of  the  auricle  in  all  but  two  instances,  in  which  instances  their 
breadth  was  the  same.  As  a  rule,  the  auricular  portion  was  wider 
than  the  body  of  the  auricle  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  six  and  a 
half  (10  to  6-4),  but  in  two  instances  that  portion  was  nearly  three 
times  as  wide  as  the  body  of  the  auricle.    (Note  26,  page  114.) 

The  proportional  breadth  of  the  auricular  portion  of  the  right 
auricle  varied  from  two-fifths  to  one-fifth  of  the  breadth  of  the 
heart  itself.  The  width  of  the  heart  was,  on  an  average,  nearly  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle. 
(Note  27,  page  114,) 

^  The  riglit  auricle  ia  about  half  an  inch  wider,  and  the  right  ventricle  is  about  half 
an  inch  narrower  than  the  measurements  given  in  this  article.  Those  measurements 
have  been  necessarily  taken  from  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  furrow,  which  is  the 
apparent  boundary-line  between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  but  is  situated  half  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  real  boundary-line  between  those  cavities. 
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The  proportional  breadth  of  the  body  of  the  right  auricle  varied 
from  about  a  fourth  (10  to  36)  to  a  uintli  (10  to  86)  of  the  breadth  of 
the  heart.  lu  one  exceptional  case  in  wliich  death  took  place  from 
h£emorrhage,  the  heart  was  twelve  times  as  wide  as  the  right  auricle, 
that  cavity  being  quite  empty.  The  width  of  the  heart  was,  on  an 
average,  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  the  width  of  the  ri^ht  auricle 
(Note  28,  page  114.) 

Breadth  of  the  Bight  Ventricle. — The  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle  ^ 
varied  from  four-fifths  (in  6  of  38  instances)  to  a  little  over  one-half 
(in  11  of  38  instances)  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  heart.  The 
average  or  standard  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle  was  two-thirds  of 
the  breadth  of  the  heart  (10  to  15j,  and  in  one-half  of  the  cases 
observed  the  proportional  width  of  the  right  ventricle  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  heart  was  above  (19  in  38),  and  in  one-half  of  them  it 
was  below  that  average  (19  in  38).    (Note  29,  page  114.) 

The  breadth  of  the  arterial  cone  of  the  right  ventricle  a  little  way 
below  tlie  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  varied  from  four-lifths  to 
two-fifths  of  the  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle  at  its  middle,  the 
average  width  of  the  arterial  cone  being  nearly  three-fifths  of  that 
of  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle.  As  a  rule,  when  the  body  of  the 
right  ventricle  was  wide  or  narrow  in  relation  to  the  heart,  the  arterial 
cone  was  respectively  narrow  or  wide  in  relation  to  the  body  of  the 
right  ventricle.    (Note  30,  page  114.) 

The  vertical  diameter  or  length  of  the  right  ventricle,^  measured 
from  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lower  boundary  of  that 
cavity,  was  somewhat  shorter  than  the  transverse  diameter  or  breadth 
of  the  ventricle  in  one-sixth  of  the  cases  (5  in  30).  In  the  rest  of 
them  the  length  of  the  right  ventricle  was  greater  than  its  breadth. 
In  one  instance  the  length  of  the  ventricle  was  to  its  breadth  as  17'3 
to  10,  but  the  average  or  standard  measurement  of  the  length  to  the 
breadth  of  that  cavity  was  as  4  to  3.    (Note  31,  page  114.) 

The  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle  in  relation  to  that  of  the  right 
auricle  ^  below  its  auricular  portion  varied  from  10  to  J  "4  to  10  to  5'2, 
the  average  proportion  being  10  to  3.    (Note  32,  page  114.) 

The  actual  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle^  in  adults,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  varied  from  two  to  four  inches.  In  three-fifths  of 
them  the  width  of  the  ventricle  was  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  (in  14  in  24) ;  in  one-fifth  of  them  it  was  above  three  and  a 
half  inches  ;  and  in  two-fifths  of  them  it  was  less  than  three  inclies. 
(Note  33,  page  115.) 

1  The  right  ventricle  is  about  hulf  an  inch  narrower,  and  the  right  auricle  is  about 
half  an  inch  wider  than  the  measurements  of  those  cavities  given  in  this  article,  for 
the  reason  stated  in  the  foot-note  at  page  .31. 

2  As  the  breadth  of  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle  is  about  half  an  inch  narrower 
than  the  measurements  of  that  cavity  given  in  this  article,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the 
foot-note  at  page  31,  the  actual  relation  of  the  transverse  diameter  or  width  of  the  body  of 
the  right  veutricle  here  stated  to  that  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  and  to  the  vertical  diameter 
or  length  of  the  ventricle,  is  half  an  inch  narrower  than  the  proportional  measurements 
here  given. 
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In  one  instance  the  right  ventricle  extended  further  to  the  right  than 
to  the  left  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
but  in  every  other  instance  the  ventricle  extended  more  to  the  left 
than  to  the  right  of  that  line.  In  one  case,  nine-tenths  of  the  right 
ventricle  was  situated  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  only  one-tenth 
of  it  in  the  right  side ;  hut,  on  an  average,  the  ventricle  extended 
nearly  three  times  farther  to  the  left  than  the  right  of  the  middle 
line  (27  to  10).    (Note  34,  page  115.) 

T]ie  limits  of  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle  and  of  its  arterial  cone 
are  indicated,  (1)  to  the  left  by  the  position  of  the  longitudinal  furrow 
between  the  ventricles ;  and  (2)  to  the  right  by  the  position  of  the 
transverse  furrow  between  the  right  ventricle,  including  the  right 
edge  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  auricle,  in- 
cluding its  auricular  portion. 

(1).  As  a  rule,  the  inter- ventricular  furrow  takes  an  oblique  direc- 
tion outwards,  or  to  the  left  from  above  downwards,  so  that  the  ven- 
tricle occupies  a  wider  space  below  than  above  (in  26  of  39  instances). 
In  a  small  number  of  cases  (6  in  39)  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  the 
furrow  tends  inwards,  and  then  outwards  with  a  peculiar  double  curve 
as  it  descends.  In  these  instances  the  right  ventricle  was  in  a  state 
of  contraction,  and  the  left  ventricle  was  exposed  to  a  large  extent, 
while  in  those  in  which  the  septum  inclined  markedly  outwards 
during  its  descent,  the  right  ventricle  was  distended  so  as  to  cover  all 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  greatest  inclination  of 
the  longitudinal  furrow  to  the  left  was  one  inch,  and  its  greatest 
inclination  to  the  right  was  half  an  inch  ('45  inch).  (Note  35, 
page  115.) 

In  one  instance,  a  case  in  which  the  right  ventricle  was  contracted, 
the  longitudinal  furrow  in  its  descent  curved  to  the  right,  and  the 
body  of  the  right  ventricle  towards  its  left  border  was  completely 
shielded  by  the  sternum  ;  but  in  every  other  instance  that  cavity  was 
covered  in  front  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  cardiac  costal  carti- 
lages, to  the  left  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum.  In  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  (6  in  36)  the  right  ventricle  lay  behind  the  costal 
cartilages  from  end  to  end,  from  the  sternum,  namely,  to  the  ribs  to 
which  they  are  imited  ;  and  in  half  of  these  (3  in  6)  the  ventricle 
extended  to  the  left,  beyond  the  cartilages  and  behind  the  ribs.  In 
the  majority  of  the  cases  (19  in  36)  the  longitudinal  furrow  extended 
either  up  to  the  ends  of  the  cartilages,  a  little  beyond  them,  or  half 
an  inch  or  less  to  the  right  of  them,  so  that  in  aU  these  cases  the  cardiac 
cartilages  covered  the  right  ventricle  almost  or  quite  from  end  to  end. 
In  the  remaining  instances  (17  in  36)  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cartilages,  varying  from  less  than  an  inch  to  more  than  an  inch  and 
a  half  (-7  to  17  inch)  extended  beyond  the  right  ventricle.  (Note  36, 
page  115.) 

The  body  of  the  right  ventricle,  starting  from  a  vertical  line  drawn 
down  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  extended  to  the  left  in  all  the  cases, 
from  a  little  over  half  an  inch  (-6  inch)  to  almost  four  inches  (3-8  inch). 
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Between  these  two  extreme  instances  there  was  every  shade  of  dif?er- 
ence.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  (35  in  52)  the  right  ventricle 
extended  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum,  and  behind  the  cardiac  carti- 
lages.   (Note  37,  page  115.) 

(2).  ^  The  transverse  or  right  anriculo-ventricular  furrow  was  situ- 
ated to  the  right  of  the  right  edge  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum, 
and  beliind  the  right  costal  cartilages,  in  fully  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
(36  in  51),  at  that  edge  in  a  fraction  of  them  (3  in  51),  and  to  the  left 
of  that  edge,  and  therefore  behind  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  in 
one-fourth  of  them  (12  in  51).  In  one  instance  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  furrow  extended  an  inch  and  a  tliird  (1-3  inch)  to  the  right 
of  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  so  as  to  lie  behind  the  right  costal 
cartilages  to  that  extent,  and  in  iive  instances  its  right  limit  was 
situated  behind  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum.  Between  these  two 
extreme  limits  there  was  every  gradation  in  the  position  of  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  furrow. 

The  left  edge  of  the  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle  gives,  as 
a  rule,  very  nearly  the  position  of  the  right  edge  of  the  arterial  cone  of 
the  right  ventricle,  where  it  is  about  to  end  in  the  pulmonary  arter}'. 
The  right  edge  of  the  arterial  cone,  starting  from  the  triscupid  orifice, 
invariably  inclines,  as  it  ascends,  from  right  to  left.  There  was  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  degree  of  its  inclination,  which  was  measui'ed 
by  the  distance  between  the  right  limit  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
furrow  and  a  line  drawn  downwards  from  the  right  edge  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  The  right  edge  of  the  arterial  cone  swerved  as  it 
ascended  from  right  to  left  in  one  instance,  a  man,  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches,  and  in  another,  also  a  man,  to  that  of  a  little  over  half  an 
inch  (-6  inch).  There  was  every  variety  of  inclination  between  these 
extreme  instances,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  (34  in  51)  the 
curved  line  of  the  right  border  of  the  arterial  cone  bent  downwards, 
with  an  inclination  from  left  to  right  of  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half,  the  boundary  line  starting  above  from  the  right  border  of  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  ending  below  in  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  furrow.    (Note  38,  page  115.) 

Breadth  and  Position  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery. — As  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  the  point  of  convergence  towards  which  the  right 
ventricle  propels  its  blood,  this  is  the  natural  place  for  examining  the 
position  of  that  artery.  The  pulmonary  artery  forms,  indeed,  the  pointed 
apex  of  a  triangle,  the  body  of  which  is  constituted  by  the  front  of  the 
right  ventricle,  its  base  by  the  lower  boundary  of  that  cavity,  resting 
on  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  its  left  side  by  the  longitudinal 
furrow,  and  its  right  side  by  the  auriculo-ventricular  furrow,^ 

The  breadth  of" the  pulmonary  artery  varied  from  a  little  over  halt 

1  The  transverse  furrow,  which  is  the  apparent  boundary-line  between  the  right  auricle 
and  the  right  ventricle,  is  about  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  real  boundary-line 
between  tliose  cavities.    See  note  at  page  31. 

«  Or  rather  by  a  line  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  furrow.    See  note  at  page  31. 
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an  inch  (-6  inch)  to  a  little  under  an  inch  and  a  half  (1-45  inch). 
Between  these  two  extreme  limits,  both  of  which  occurred  in  men, 
there  was  every  kind  of  variation  in  the  breadth  of  the  artery.  The 
width  of  the  artery  depended  as  much  on  the  amount  of  blood  that  it 
happened  to  contain  as  on  the  natural  size  of  the  vessel.  In  one- 
third  of  the  cases  (18  in  45)  the  breadth  of  the  artery  varied  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  less  than  an  inch,  and  of  these  three  were 
boys  and  four  were  young  people ;  and  in  one-third  of  them  (17  in  45) 
the  breadth  varied  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  of  these 
the  youngest  was  a  girl  of  16,  the  rest  being  adults.  The  pulmonary 
artery  was  wider  than  the  aorta  in  twenty-seven  cases,  narrower 
than  the  aorta  in  eleven,  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  aorta  in  six. 
(J^ote  39,  page  115.) 

In  one  instance  the  right  border  of  the  pulmonary  artery  at  its 
origin  lay  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  and  in 
another  it  was  covered  by  the  sternum  to  the  extent  of  an  inch, 
so  that  a  mere  rim  of  the  artery  ('25  inch)  appeared  in  the  second 
left  space.  Between  these  two  extreme  instances  there  was  every 
degree  of  difference  in  the  position  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

In  two- thirds  of  the  cases  (31  in  45)  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
situated  partly  behind  the  sternum,  and  partly  behind  the  upper 
cartilages  and  spaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum ;  but  in  one-third  of 
them  (14  in  45)  the  vessel  lay  entirely  to  the  left  of  that  bone,  and 
behind  the  upper  spaces  and  cartilages. 

Of  those  instances  in  which  the  artery  lay  completely  to  the  left  of 
the  sternum,  in  three-fourths  (11  in  14)  the  right  border  of  the  vessel 
was  on  a  line  with  or  a  little  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  bone,  and  in 
the  remainder  (3  in  14)  it  was  placed  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  to  the  left  of  that  bone.  Of  the  instances  in  which  the  artery 
lay  partly  behind  the  sternum,  partly  behind  the  cartilages  and  their 
spaces,  in  all  but  one-fifth  (6  in  31)  the  vessel  was  situated  to  a  greater 
extent  behind  the  spaces  than  the  sternum.  In  no  single  instance  was 
the  artery  entirely  covered  by  that  bone.  In  the  large  majority  of  the 
cases,  therefore,  the  greater  part  (in  25  of  45  instances),  or  the  whole 
(in  14  of  45  instances),  of  the  artery  bore  to  the  left  of  the  sternum 
and  presented  itself  behind  the  upper  costal  cartilages  and  their 
spaces  from  the  first  cartilage  to  the  third  space.  (Note  40,  page  115.) 

Breadth  of  the  Left  Ventricle. — The  breadth  of  the  left  ventricle  as 
it  is  seen  in  front  where  it  extends  from  the  septum  between  the 
ventricles  to  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  varied  from  almost  half  an 
inch  (-4  inch)  to  almost  an  inch  and  a  half  (1-4  inch).  The  average 
width  of  the  ventricle  was  four-fifths  of  an  inch  (-8  inch).  The  pro- 
portion that  the  width  of  the  left  ventricle  at  its  anterior  aspect  bore 
to  the  width  of  the  whole  heart  varied  from  less  than  one-tenth  (-08 
to  10)  to  more  than  three-tenths  (3-2  to  10).  As  a  rule,  when  the 
ventricle  was  actually  narrow,  it  was  also  proportionally  narrow  in 
relation  to  the  breadth  of  the  heart ;  and  vt'lien  the  ventricle  was 
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actually  wide,  it  was  also  proportionally  wide  in  relation  to  the 
breadth  of  the  heart.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  few  that 
I  need  not  give  the  details  here.    (Note  41,  page  116.) 

Position  of  the  Apex  of  the  Heart. — The  line  of  junction  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs  to  their  cartilages  is  a  landmark  of  some  clinical  im- 
portance, for,  aided  by  knowledge,  this  line  may  be  pretty  nearly 
ascertained  daring  life.  A  downward  bow  is  made  by  the  descending 
curves  of  those  ribs  and  of  their  cartilages,  and  their  junction  usually 
corresponds  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  bow.  The  left  boundary  of  the 
heart  at  the  apex  was  situated  in  one  instance  an  inch  to  the  left, 
and  in  another  instance  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  junction  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  rib  to  its  cartilage ;  in  five  cases  out  of  forty-two  this 
left  boundary  was  at  that  junction,  in  eighteen  it  extended  to  the  left 
of  it,  and  in  six  it  was  seated  to  the  right  of  it. 

The  relation  of  the  lower  anterior  edge  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left 
lung  to  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  a  point  of  clinical  value.  The 
septum  between  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  is  situated  a  little  way 
to  the  left  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  this  portion  of  the  upper  lobe 
is  detached  as  it  were  from  the  body  of  the  lung  and  dips  downwards 
and  forwards,  so  that  it  may  devote  itself  to  the  protection  of  the 
apex  around  which  it  is  folded,  being  situated  outside,  behind  and  in 
front  of,  above  and  slightly  below  the  apex.  A  small  tongue  of  lung, 
the  existence  of  which  I  pointed  out  in  1844,  frequently  interposes 
itself  between  the  front  and  under  surface  of  the  apex  and  the  walls 
of  the  chest.  This  tongue  of  lung  and  the  adjoining  structure  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  play  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  forward  and  backward  play  of  the  apex  of  the  heart.  When 
the  apex  comes  forward  towards  the  ribs  and  spaces  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle,  the  tongue  of  lung  retracts ;  when  the  apex 
retracts,  the  tongue  of  lung  expands  ;  and  thus  those  two  structures 
interchange  with  and  adapt  themselves  to  each  other  during  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  the  lungs.  This  tongue  of  lung  that  thus 
laps  round  and  in  front  of  the  apex  was  present  in  two-fifths  of  the 
series  of  cases  under  observation  (24  in  61),  was  absent  in  one-half  of 
them  (31  in  61),  and  was  just  indicated  in  the  form  of  an  inward 
curve  in  one-tenth  of  them  (6  in  61).  This  tongue  was  strongly 
marked  in  one -third  of  the  instances  in  which  it  existed  (8  in  24), 
was  slightly  marked  in  another  third  (9  in  24),  and  was  of  inter- 
mediate form  in  the  remaining  third  (7  in  24).  Besides  these  in- 
stances, this  tongue  was  present  in  eighteen  additional  examples  in  my 
possession  :  in  one-half  of  these  it  was  large  and  pronounced  (9  in  18), 
in  four  of  them  it  was  of  medium  size,  and  in  four  it  was  small. 

During  and  after  death  the  ajoex  contracts  in  one  direction,  or 
upwards  and  to  the  right  towards  the  centre  of  the  heart,  and  the  left 
lung  retracts  in  another  direction  or  to  the  left.  The  heart  is  there- 
fore more  exposed  after  death  than  during  life.  This  especially  applies 
to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  these  cases,  the  apex 
and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  heart  are  still  covered  to  a  certain 
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extent  by  lung  (in  84  instances  out  of  58).  In  two  of  these  instances 
the  lung  covered  the  lieart  from  the  apex  towards  the  sternum  to  the 
extent  of  two  inches  and  a  half,  but  in  the  rest  of  them  the  extent  of 
lung  in  front  of  the  apex  varied  in  breadth  from  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  In  one-sixth  of  the  cases  (9  in  58) 
the  edge  of  the  lung  was  on  a  line  with  or  crossed  the  apex,  and  in  one- 
fourth  of  them  (15  in  58)  it  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the  heart,  so  as 
to  expose  the  apex.  The  space  thus  left  between  the  lung  and  the  apex 
varied  from  one  inch  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch.    (Note  42,  page  116.) 

The  Breadth  and  Position  of  tha  Ascending  Aorta. — The  breadth 
of  the  ascendincc  aorta  varied  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and-a- 
half  (1'45),  its  average  breadth  being  nearly  one  inch  (.96  inch). 
(Note  43,  page  1 16.) 

The  aorta  was  usually  narroM^er  than  the  pulmonary  artery,  (in  27 
of  44  cases),  but  it  was  sometimes  wider  than  that  vessel  (11  in  44), 
and  in  a  few  instances  (6  in  44),  the  two  arteries  were  of  equal 
breadth.  When  the  aorta  was  less  than  an  inch  in  width,  it  was  very 
seldom  wider  than  the  pulmonary  artery  (in  2  of  36  cases) ;  but 
when  the  aorta  was  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  it  was  more  often 
the  wider  of  the  two  arteries,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  eight. 
(iSTote  44,  page  116.) 

The  ascending  aorta  was  completely  covered  by  the  sternum  in 
nearly  one  half  of  the  cases  (19  in  45),  and  of  these  instances,  in 
one-third  the  artery  was  central  (6),  in  one-third  (6)  it  inclined  to 
the  right,  and  in  one-third  (7)  it  inclined  to  the  left. 

In  one-third  of  the  cases  (15  in  45)  the  ascending  aorta  was 
visible  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  in 
six  of  these  the  exposure  of  the  artery  to  the  right  was  great,  the 
whole  artery  being  brought  into  view  in  one  case  in  which  there  was 
excessive  distension  of  the  abdomen. 

In  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (11  in  45),  the  ascending  aorta  was 
partially  visible  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  but  in  only  one  instance 
did  the  breadth  of  the  portion  of  the  artery  thus  exposed  amount  to 
more  than  the  third  of  an  inch.    (Note  45,  page  116.) 

The  Position  of  the  "  Boot  of  the  Aorta,"  ^  including  the  Orifice,  Valve^ 

^  I  have  adopted  the  term  "  root  of  the  aorta"  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Marshall  and 
with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Sharpey. 

^  Haller,  writitig  in  Latin,  correctly  designates  the  valves  of  the  heart  under  the  term 
"valvulse,"  derived  from  "  valvaj,"  folding  doors,  thus — "  valvulse  semilunares,"  "  val- 
vulse  mitrales,"  "valvulse  in  quas  annulum  vcnosum  diviserunt."  Senac  (Structure 
du  Coeur),  speaking  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  uses  the  terms  "valvules  tricuspidales, 
mitrales,  et  sigmoides  ; "  and  Douglas,  in  his  translation  of  Winslow,  describes  the 
"  tricuspid  valves,"  the  "mitral  valves,"  and  the  "semilunar  valves." 

Portal  was  apparently  the  first  to  speak  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  in  the 
singular  number,  under  the  name  respectively  of  "valvule  niitrale  "  and  "valvule 
triglochine,"  on  the  ground,  long  previously  recognised  by  anatomists,  that  the  flaps  of 
each  of  those  valves  are  attached  to  a  valvular  ring. 

The  English  word  "valve"  has  been  applied  by  engineers  and  in  common  use  to  the 
mechanism,  as  a  whole,  for  preventing  the  back-flow  ol'  fluid,  and  not  to  one  or  other  of 
the  flaps  composing  that  mechanism.  1  liave  therefore,  here  and  elsewhere,  spoken  of 
the  semilunar  flaps  of  the  aortic  or  pulmonic  valve,  and  not  of  the  semilunar  valves. 
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and  Sinuses  of  the  Aorta. — I  possess  only  seven  illustrations  of  the 
position  of  the  root  of  the  aorta.  They,  however,  show  the  aortic 
valve  in  a  variety  of  situations,  and  as  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  "  root  of  the  aorta  "  to  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  to  the 
visible  portion  of  the  ascending  aorta  are  very  definite,  it  is  easy  to 
infer  the  position  of  the  aortic  valve,  when  we  know  that  of  the 
pulmonic  valve,  and  that  of  the  ascending  aorta. 

The  ascending  aorta,  as  it  mounts  upwards,  curves  first  to  the  right 
and  then  to  the  left.  The  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  curve  bear  to 
the  left,  and  the  centre  of  the  curve  bears  to  the  right.  When,  there- 
fore, the  visible  portion  of  the  ascending  aorta  is  situated  far  to  the 
left  or  far  to  the  right,  the  sinuses  and  valve  of  the  aorta  are  also 
situated  far  to  the  left  or  far  to  the  right,  their  bearing  being  always 
more  to  the  left  than  that  of  the  ascending  aorta.  The  lower  boundary 
of  the  pulmonic  orifice  corresponds  with  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
aortic  orifice  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  the  left  posterior  flaps 
of  the  aortic  valve.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  root  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  situated  just  above  the  left  posterior  aortic  sinus,  and  more 
than  one  half  of  it  extends  to  the  left  of  the  root  of  the  aorta.  The 
root  of  the  aorta  extends  obliquely  downwards  to  the  extent  of 
about  one  inch  below,  and  fully  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  the  extent  being  greater  or  less  in  accordance  with 
the  oblique  diameter  of  the  root  of  the  aorta. 

In  one  instance  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  aortic  sinus  was 
situated  behind  the  second  left  space  from  its  upper  to  its  lower  bound- 
ary, while  the  remainder  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  was  covered  by  the 
left  border  of  the  sternum.  In  this  case  the  ascending  aorta  occupied 
the  left  half  or  three-fifths  of  the  sternum,  the  right  side  of  that  bone 
being  occupied  by  the  descending  cava,  and  the  pulmonic  valve  was 
situated  entirely  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  behind  the  second  car- 
tilage and  the  upper  third  of  the  second  space. 

In  another  instance  the  right  border  of  the  right  posterior  sinus 
of  the  aorta  was  present  in  the  third  right  space  close  to  the  right 
edge  of  the  sternum,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  root  of  the 
aorta  was  covered  by  the  light  three-fifths  of  the  sternum,  its  left 
two-fifths  being  occupied  by  the  arterial  cone  of  the  right  ventricle. 
In  that  case  the  whole  heart  la}^  more  to  the  right  than  to  the  left  of 
the  median  line,  the  ascending  aorta  extended  four-fifths  of  an  inch 
to  the  right  of  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  thii'd 
cartilage,  was  covered  by  the  sternum. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  cases,  the  situation  of  the  ascending  aorta, 
and  that  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  high  and  much  to  the 
left,  and  the  situation  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  was  correspondingly 
also  high  and  much  to  the  left.  In  the  second  of  them,  the  ascend- 
ing aorta  and  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  low  in  situa- 
tion, and  were  placed  very  far  to  the  right ;  and  the  root  of  the  aorta 
was  also  low  in  situation;  and  was  placed  very  far  to  the  right. 
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Of  tlie  remaining  five  instances,  in  two  the  root  of  the  aorta  was 
situated  for  one-fifth  of  its  breadth  in  the  second  left  space,  and  for 
four-fifths  of  its  breadth  behind  the  sternum  on  a  level  with  the 
second  space  and  the  third  cartilage.  In  two  other  cases,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  root  of  the  aorta  behind  the  sternum  and  to  the  left  of 
that  bone  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  two  cases  just  quoted  ;  but 
in  one  of  them  it  was  situated  behind  the  third  left  cartilage  and  the 
upper  third  of  the  third  left  space;  while  in  the  other  instance  it  was 
still  lower,  being  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  third  car- 
tilage, the  third  space,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth  cartilage. 

The  root  of  the  aorta,  including  as  I  have  said,  in  that  term  the 
orifice,  valve,  and  sinuses  of  the  artery,  was  oblique  in  direction  in 
aU  instances.  Its  longest  or  oblique  diameter  ranged  from  one  inch 
to  almost  an  inch  and  a  half  (1'4) ;  its  vertical  diameter  varied  from 
•8  inch  to  1-05  inch;  and  its  transverse  diameter  from  -8  inch  to  V2 
inch.  In  three  instances  the  transverse  and  vertical  measurements 
were  equal ;  in  two  the  transverse  diameter  exceeded  the  vertical ; 
and  in  two  the  vertical  diameter  exceeded  the  transverse. 

Although  the  observation  of  the  actual  position  of  the  root  of  the 
aorta  in  health  has  been  limited  to  the  seven  cases  just  examined,  yet 
we  are  able  to  infer  its  proximate  position  by  the  knowledge  already 
obtained  of  the  situation  of  the  right  edge  of  the  ascending  aorta, 
and  of  that  of  the,  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  was  in  one  case  as  high  as  the  upper  border  of  the 
second  cartilage,  and  in  another  it  was  as  low  as  the  upper  border 
of  the  fourth  cartilage.  In  the  former  case  the  root  of  the  aorta 
must  have  been  on  a  level  with  the  second  cartilage  and  the  upper 
portion  of  the  second  space,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  must  have 
been  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  cartilage  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fourth  space.  The  usual  position  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  was  behind  the  second  space  or  the  third  costal  cartilage,  and 
the  usual  position  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  following  in  the  wake  of  its 
companion  great  artery,  must  have  been  on  a  level  with  the  third 
cartilage  and  the  third  space.  The  average  situation  of  the  root  of 
the  aorta  must  therefore  have  been  on  a  level  with  the  lower  portion 
of  the  third  cartilage  and  the  third  space.  In  the  seven  cases  just 
examined,  the  right  edge  of  the  ascending  aorta  was  situated  on  a  line 
to  the  right  of  the  right  edge  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  to  an  extent  vary- 
ing from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  more  than  half  an  inch.  In  the 
same  instances  the  left  edge  of  the  ascending  aorta  was  situated  on  a 
line  to  the  right  of  the  left  edge  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  to  an  extent 
varying  from  one-third  (-3  inch)  to  three-fifths  of  an  inch.  The 
extent  to  which  the  ascending  aorta  bore  to  the  right  in  relation  to 
the  root  of  the  aorta  was  governed  by  two  circumstances  :  (1)  the 
degree  to  which  the  ascending  aorta  was  situated  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left :  and  (2),  the  distension  or  collapse  of  the  artery.  (1)  The 
root  of  the  aorta  was  situated  further  to  the  left  in  relation  to  the  as- 
cending aorta,  when  the  position  of  the  ascending  aorta  was  far  to  the 
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left  than  when  it  was  far  to  the  right.  (2)  The  root  of  the  aorta  was 
further  to  the  left  in  relation  to  the  ascending  aorta  when  the  breadth 
of  the  artery  was  great  owing  to  distension,  than  when  it  was  small 
owing  to  collapse. 

In  one  instance,  a  case  with  great  intestinal  distension,  the  whole 
of  the  ascending  aorta  was  situated  to  the  right  of  the  sternun), 
and  in  that  instance  the  greater  portion  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  must 
have  been  also  situated  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  In  another 
instance,  the  ascending  aorta  was  situated  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  one  half  of  its  breadth  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  and  in  that 
instance,  the  greater  portion  of  the  root  of  the  aorta'  must  have 
been  also  situated  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 


Anterior  aspect. 


Posterior  aspect  of  the  heart. 

Fig.  1. — Showing  the  pulmonic  and  aortic  valves  closed  ;  the  tricuspid  and  mitral 
orifices  open.     Period  of  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles. 

In  one  half  of  the  cases  (19  in  45),  the  whole  of  the  aorta  was 
covered  by  the  sternum,  and  in  most  of  these  the  greater  part  of  the 
root  of  the  aorta  must  have  been  also  covered  by  the  sternum,  but 
its  left  border  must  have  usually  passed  a  little  to  the  left  of  that 
bone,  being  situated  behind  one  of  the  cartilages  or  spaces  ck)se  to  the 
left  edge  of  the  sternum. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  average  or  standard  position  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta  must  have  been  behind  the  left  two-tliirds  or 
half  of  the  sternum  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage  and  the  third 
space,  its  left  border  being  placed  behind  and  below  that  cartilage  at 
its  articulation  to  the  sternum.    (Note  46,  page  11 G.) 
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The  Position  of  the  Aortic  Sinuses,  and  the  Flaps  of  the  Aortic  Valve} 
—The  aortic  orifice  looks  towards  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  in  a  direc- 
tion to  the  left  downwards,  and  slightly  forwards.  The  aspect  of  the 
orifice  is  therefore  oblique,  its  obliquity  being  usually  quite  as  great 
from  above  downwards,  as  from  left  to  right.  When  the  heart  bears 
unduly  to  the  left,  the  downward  obliquity  of  the  aortic  orifice  is 
greater  than  when  it  bears  unduly  to  the  right. 

The  root  of  the  aorta,  including  the  aortic  orifice,  valve,  and 
sinuses,  projects  forwards,  in  front  of  the  mitral  valve  and  the  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle,  so  as  to  interpose  itself  between  the  orifice  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  above  and  the  tricuspid  orifice  below.  The 
root  of  the  aorta  thus  separates  those  two  openings  from  each  other, 
the  comis  arteriosus  being  situated  in  front  of  it.    When  a  section  is 


Fig.  2. — Showing  the  puhiionic  and  aortic  orifices  open ;  the  tricuspid  and  mitral 
orifices  shut.    Period  of  the  systole  of  the  ventricles. 

made  through  the  auricles  across  the  base  of  the  heart,  so  as  to 
expose  the  four  great  openings  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonic,  the  aortic, 
and  the  tricuspid  orifices,  viewed  in  their  natural  position,  are  seen 
to  range  themselves  in  a  line  from  above  downwards,  the  mitral  orifice 
being  situated  behind  the  lower  half  of  the  aortic  and  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  tricuspid  orifice.  This  line  is  not,  however,  straight,  but 
is  somewhat  convex,  the  convexity  looking  backwards,  so  that  the  pul- 
monic and  tricuspid  orifices  which  are  situated  at  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  line  are  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  aortic  orifice, 
which  occupies  the  central  position.  When  the  line  of  the  three 
orifices  is  looked  at  in  front,  it  is  seen  to  take  an  oblique  direction 
from  above  downwards,  and  from  right  to  left,  the  pulmonic  orifice 

1  See  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 
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to  !  ]  •  r  ;  °f  t^^e  li^^e  being  situated  partly  behind  and  chiefly 
to  the  left  of  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum  at  the  second  left  cartila/e 
and  space,  and  the  tricuspid  orifice  being  situated  behind  the  ri^ht 
nait  of  the  sternum  at  its  lower  portion.  ° 

me  "Aortic  VcstihuUr  or  Intervalvular  Space  of  the  Left  Ventricle. 
—When  the  semilunar  flaps  of  tlie  aortic  valve  meet  together  so  as  to 
shut  the  aortic  aperture,  they  fall  backwards  into  a  short  space  that 
I  have  described  in  my  -  Medical  Anatomy  "  under  the  name  of  the 
intervalvular  space  of  the  left  ventricle."    I  have  here,  however  at 


Fig.  3.— Aortic  valve  shut,  seen  in  the  Fig.  4.— Other  half  of  the  heart  repre- 
aortic  vestibule  of  the  left  ventricle,  sented  in  Fig.  5,  showing  the  mitral  an  I 
•which  parts  are  exposed  by  cutting  a  tricuspid  valves  and  the  fleshy  septum 
flap  in  the  anterior  cusp  of  the  mitral  (p)  with  its  continuation  in  the  form  of 
valve  and  pinning  it  backwards.  a  "fibrous  septum,"  which  is  also  seen 

in  the  comi^anion  figure. 

the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Sharpey,  adopted  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
"  aortic  vestibule  "  for  this  space,  which  is  well  seen  in  the  preparation 
from  which  Pig.  3  was  taken,  in  which  the  semilunar  flaps  of  the 
aortic  valve  are  seen  through  an  opening  cut  in  the  anterior  flap  of 
the  mitral  valve.  The  aortic  vestibule  bends  forwards  and  to  the  right 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  forms  the  channel 
between  the  cavity  of  that  ventricle  and  its  outlet  at  the  aortic 
aperture.  The  walls  of  the  aortic  vestibule  are  rigid  and  unyielding, 
and  it  therefore  retains  its  size  during  every  stage  of  the  action  of 
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the  heart.  These  walls  are  muscular  in  front  and  to  the  left,  where 
they  are  lined  by  rigid  fibrous  tissue,  and  where  the  space  is  situated 
immediately  behind  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  ri^dat  ventricle ;  fibro- 
cartilaginous on  the  right,  where  they  are  formed  by  the  central  fibro- 
cartilage  and  "  fibrous  septum  "  of  the  heart ;  and  fibrous  behind,  where 
they  are  formed  by  the  base  of  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve 
and  the  adjoining  wall  of  the  left  auricle,  upon  which  the  posterior 
sinuses  of  the  aortic  valve  are  implanted. 

The  aortic  vestibule  occupies  the  centre  of  the  heart,  and  is  sur- 
roiTnded  by  all  the  more  important  parts  of  the  organ.  The  conus 
arteriosus  and  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  in  front  of  it ; 
the  tricuspid  valve  and  right  auricle  are  to  the  right  of  it ;  and  the 
mitral  valve  and  left  auricle  are  behind  it.  During  the  ventricular 
diastole,  when  the  left  ventricle  is  of  full  size,  the  aortic  vestibule  is 
the  narrowest  portion  or  bent  neck  of  the  ventricle,  and  it  then 
receives  the  flaps  of  the  closed  aortic  valve  whiph  fall  back  into  its 
cavity.  During  the  ventricular  systole,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
ventricle  has  completely  contracted  upon  its  contents  so  as  to  present 
an  almost  solid  mass,  the  aortic  vestibule  moves  downwards  and  to 
the  left  towards  the  apex,  and  becomes  the  widest  part  of  the  small 
remaining  cavity,  and  the  presence  of  this  space  then  allows  the 
mitral  valve  to  remain  closed  up  to  the  end  of  the  systole  by  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  on  its  anterior  flap. 

The  "  aortic  vestibule,"  as  Mr.  Marshall  suggests,  is  a  short  comts 
arteriosus,  since  it  corresponds  in  relative  position  ajid  function,  though 
not  in  shape  or  size,  or  in  the  structure  of  its  walls,  to  the  comts 
arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle,  immediately  behind  which  it  is 
situated.  These  two  analogous  parts  take  opposite  directions  in 
relation  to  each  other,  and  respectively  to  the  ventricle  from  which 
they  spring  and  the  great  artery  to  which  they  proceed.  The  right 
conus  arteriosus  ascends  with  a  bearing  to  the  left,  and  curves  back- 
wards to  end  in  the  pulmonary  artery ;  while  the  aortic  vestibule  or 
left  comis  arteriosiLS  ascends  with  a  bearing  to  the  right  and  bends 
forwards  to  terminate  in  the  root  of  the  aorta.  Those  two  great 
arteries,  following  the  direction  of  the  conus  arteriosus  from  which 
they  respectively  spring,  cross  each  other  in  their  onward  and  up- 
ward course,  so  that  the  pulmonary  artery  proceeds  backwards  to  the 
left  and  then  to  the  right,  while  the  ascending  aorta  proceeds  for- 
wards to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left.  If  the  two  cavities  be  looked 
at  as  a  combined  whole,  each  with  its  ventricle,  its  conus  arteriosus, 
and  its  great  artery,  they  resemble  somewhat  the  curious  double  oil 
and  vinegar  flask  that  is  met  with  so  commonly  in  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  South  Germany. 

The  central  fibro-cartilage  and  "  tendinous  sejjtum  "  of  the  heart 
form,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  right  wall  of  the  aortic  vestibule.  The 
fleshy  septum  terminates  at  its  base  in  a  strong  tendinous  aponeurosis 
or  fibro-cartilage,  which  forms  a  part  of  great  importance  in  the 
structure  of  the  heart,  and  which  is  well  seen  in  the  preparation  from 
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whicli  Figs.  3  and  4  liave  been  taken.  The  muscular  septum  (d)  is, 
in  fact,  converted  at  this  region  into  a  fibrous  septum  ;  hut  while  the 
muscular  septum  separates  the  two  ventricles,  the  fibrous  septum 
separates  the  left  ventricle  from  the  right  auricle  as  well  as  from  the 
top  of  the  right  ventricle.  Higher  up  this  fibrous  septum  is  con- 
verted into  the  central  fibro-cartilage,  which  corresponds  to  the 
central  fibro-cartilage  and  bone  of  the  heart  of  the  ox  (Fig.  6),  and 
which  is  converted  into  bone  in  a  human  heart  in  my  possession. 
The  central  fibro-cartilage,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  2,  forms  a  firm 
bond  of  connection  between  the  tendinous  rings  of  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  orifices,  the  central  or  inner  angles  of  the  mitral  and  tri- 
cuspid valves,  the  right  posterior  sinus  of  the  aorta,  and  the  aortic 
vestibule.  It  also  gives  insertion  to  muscular  fibres  from  the  left  and 
the  right  ventricles  (Fig.  5  a),  which,  sweeping  round  from  the  left  and 


5. —Showing  the  muscular  fibres  unravelled  uf  the  left  and  right  ventricles. 
B,  Fibres  from  the  left  and  right  ventricles  going  to  the  central  fibro-cartilage  of 
the  heart,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  septum. 

the  right  respectively,  blend  together  toward  the  base  of  the  posterior 
longitudinal  furrow,  so  as  to  form  short  central  bands  of  fibres,  which  ' 
dip  forwards  at  right  angles  to  the  circular  fibres,  deepening  as  they 
advance,  enter  and  go  to  form  the  septum  and  end  in  the  central  fibro- 
cartilage,  which  gives  origin  to  numerous  muscular  fibres,  to  the  inter- 
auricular  septum,  and  the  right  and  left  auricles.  During  the  ventricular 
systole  the  central  fibro-cartilage,  and  with  it  the  aortic  vestibule  and 
all  the  adjacent  parts,  are  draw^n  downwards  and  to  the  left  towards  the 
apex  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricular  fibres  inserted  into  the  ten- 
dinous ring  and  especially  into  the  central  fibro-cartilage,  which  thus 
becomes  tlie  focus  and  movable  pivot  of  the  heart,  which  binds  toge- 
ther all  those  important  parts  and  gives  to  them  a  common  movement. 
The  setting  of  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  is  muscular  anteriorly  and  to 
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tlie  left,  and  fibrous  posteriorly  and  to  the  right.  The  muscular  setting 
is  made  by  the  anterior  half  of  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the 
fibrous  setting  by  the  anterior  cusp  of  the  mitral  valve  and  its  con- 
tinuation towards  the  left  auricle,  and  by  the  central  fibro-car- 
tilage.  During  the  diastole  the  anterior  cusp  of  the  mitral  valve 
divides  the  ventricle  into  two  portions,  each  with  its  own  aperture, 
an  anterior  or  aortic  portion,  out  of  which  the  blood  pours  during  the 
systole  through  the  aortic  orifice,  and  a  posterior  or  mitral  portion,  into 
which  the  blood  flows  durincr  the  diastole  through  the  mitral  orifice. 

There  is  one  anterior,  and  there  are  two  posterior  and  lateral  aortic 
sinuses.  The  right  or  anterior  coronary  artery  springs  from  the  an- 
terior sinus,  and  the  left  or  posterior  coronary  artery  from  the  left 
posterior  sinus.  The  right  posterior  sinus  is  sometimes  called  the 
intercoronary  sinus.  Owing  to  the  obliquity  downwards,  forwards, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  the  right  posterior  flap  of 
the  aortic  valve  is  much  lower  in  position  than  the  other  flaps.  Thus 
the  lower  boundary  of  that  flap  was  in  two  instances  half  an  inch 
lower  than  the  lower  boundary  of  either  of  the  other  flaps.  In  another 
example,  in  which  the  aorta  Avas  far  to  the  right,  the  lower  edge  of 
the  right  posterior  cusp  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lower  than 
that  of  the  left  posterior  cusp,  but  it  was  half  an  inch  lower  than  the 
lower  edge  of  the  anterior  cusp. 

The  root  of  the  aorta  is  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  heart,  and 
is  therefore  incircled  by  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  two 
other  great  vessels.  The  crescentic  edge  of  the  anterior  sinus  is 
attached  throughout  to  the  central  fibro-cartilage  which  forms  the 
summit  of  the  interventricular  septum.  The  anterior  sinus  is 
covered  in  front  by  the  conus  artei-iosus  and,  higher  up,  on  the  right 
side,  to  a  varying  extent,  by  the  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle, 
and  on  the  left  side  by  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  left  and  right  halves  respectively  of  the  right  and  left 
posterior  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve  are  attached  at  their  junction,  and 
along  their  lower  border  to  the  anterior  cusp  of  the  mitral  valve, 
and  to  the  aponeurosis  that  is  continuous  with  that  cusp.  At  this 
situation  the  two  posterior  sinuses  of  the  aorta  are  in  front  of  the 
left  auricle.    (Figs.  3  and  4.) 

The  left  half  of  the  left  posterior  sinus  is  attached  at  its  root  to  the 
muscular  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  is  covered,  going  from  right  to 
left,  first  by  the  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle,  and  then  by  the 
inner  or  right  wall  of  the  pulmonary  arterj^  The  junction  of  the 
anterior  to  the  left  posterior  flap  of  the  aortic  valve  is  usually  a  little 
in  front  of  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  the  left  anterior  flaps  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  so  that  a  pin  thrust  through  that  artery  at  the 
junction  of  the  flaps  in  question  into  the  aorta,  appears  about  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  behind  the  junction  of  those  aorCic  flaps ;  but  in 
one  instance  the  pin,  thus  inserted,  pierced  through  the  junction  of 
the  aortic  flaps  as  well  as  through  that  of  the  pulmonic  flaps.  The 
left  or  posterior  coronary  artery  at  its  origin  is,  in  one  of  my  prepara- 
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tions,  "25  inch  from  the  left  edge  of  the  left  posterior  cusp,  and  '4  inch 
from  its  right  edge,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  this  represents 
the  usual  position  of  the  origin  of  the  artery. 

The  relations  of  the  right  posterior  sinus  of  the  aorta  are  of  re- 
markable extent  and  importance.  The  centre  and  right  side  of  the 
root  of  that  sinus  is  firmly  attached  to  or  incorporated  with  the  central 
fibro-cartilage  and  fibrous  septum  of  the  heart  that  crown  the  inter- 
ventricular septum.  To  the  left  of  this  attachment  to  the  fibro-cartilage, 
the  right  aortic  sinus  is  united,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  the  anterior 
cusp  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  it  is  seated  in  front  of  the  left  auricle. 
To  the  right  and  in  front  of  this  attachment,  it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  inner  or  left  angle  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  right  wall 
of  the  right  posterior  sinus,  as  it  advances  to  join  the  right  edge  of 
the  anterior  sinus,  is  covered  first  by  the  inner  or  left  wall  of  the 
light  auricle,  and  finally  by  the  inner  or  posterior  wall  of  the  arterial 
cone  of  the  right  ventricle. 

This  right  aortic  sinus  is  thus  closely  connected  with  every 
important  part  of  the  heart,  except  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  right 
and  left  ventricle,  the  right  and  left  auricle,  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
valves  are  all  of  them  attached  to  or  in  contact  with  it ;  and  the 
central  fibro-cartilage  of  the  heart,  as  we  have  seen,  with  which 
the  base  of  this  sinus  is  incorporated,  acts  as  a  tie  that  binds  to- 
gether the  allied  movements  of  those  pafts.^  The  descending  vena 
cava  also  comes  into  contact  with  the  upper  portion  of  this  sinus. 

Mr.  Thurnam  brought  into  notice,  thirty-three  years  ago,  the 
extensive  and  important  bearings  of  th-e  sinuses  of  the  aorta,  in 
especial  relation  to  aneurism  of  those  parts. 

It  is  customary  for  authors  on  anatomy,  following  the  original 
error  of  the  great  Valsalva,  unfortunately  repeated  by  Mr.  Thurnam, 
and  more  recently  by  that  great  anatomist,  Henle,  to  describe  the 
aortic  sinuses  as  being  two  of  them  anterior,  and  one  posterior.  I 
have  examined  the  heart  m  sihc  in  many  bodies,  with  regard  to  this 
point,  and  I  have  always  found  those  sinuses  and  the  corresponding 
flaps  of  the  aortic  valve  in  the  position  I  have  described,  one  being 
anterior,  and  two  posterior.  A  little  consideration  as  to  the  known 
relation  of  these  sinuses  to  other  parts,  the  position  of  which  is  weU 
ascertained  and  admitted,  will  show  that  two  of  these  sinuses  are 
posterior  and  lateral,  and  that  only  one  of  them  is  anterior. 

The  right  and  left  posterior  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve  are  attached 
in  about  an  equal  degree  to  the  anterior  mitral  cusp,  as  is  shown 
in  drawings  and  many  hearts  now  around  me,  and  in  Dr.  John 
lieid's  figure.2  The  anterior  cusp  of  the  mitral  valve  is  on  a  level 
with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  that  either  of  the  aortic  sinuses  that  are  attached  to  that 
dap  can  be  situated  at  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  aorta ;  they  must, 
indeed,  both  be  posterior  in  position.  Again,  while  the  right  or  anterior 

I  See  Fig.  4. 

s  "  Cyclopfeclia  of  Anatomy,"  vol.  i.  p.  588.    See  also' Figs.  1,  2,  and  3. 
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coronary  artery  arises  from  the  anterior  aortic  sinus,  tlie  left  or  pos- 
terior coronary  artery  arises  from  the  left  posterior  sinus ;  and  while 
the  right  artery  advances  to  the  right  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
left  artery  passes  to  the  left  behind  the  pulmonary  artery.  Further, 
the  origin  of  the  left  coronary  artery  is  nearer  to  the  left  or  anterior 
and  lateral  edge  than  to  the  right  or  posterior  edge  of  the  left  posterior 
sinus.  I  might  adduce  other  points  in  illustration  of  what  I  have 
advanced,  hut  these  facts,  which  speak  for  themselves,  are  sufficient.' 

The  error  has,  I  believe,  arisen  and  been  perpetuated  from  the  cus- 
tom of  examining  these  sinuses,  not  when  the  heart  is  in  situ,  but 
after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  body.  If  the  right  ventricle  with 
its  arterial  cone,  and  the  ventricular  septum  are  carefully  removed 
without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  heart,  and  without  injuring  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  aorta  at  its  origin,  the  true  position  of  the  aoiitic 
sinuses  and  of  the  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve  may  be  readily  observed. 

The  right  and  left  posterior  aortic  sinuses  advance  forwards  on 
either  side,  and  finally  carve  gently  inwards  and  forwards  to  complete 
the  circle  of  the  aorta  by  uniting  at  either  end  with  the  anterior 

1  Valsalva's  original  drawing  (V.  Opera,  tab.  ii.  fig.  1  ;  see  Fig.  a),  in  wliicli  the 
anterior  and  left  posterior  sinuses  witli  tlieir  respective  coronary  arteries  are  represented 
in  front  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  gives  not  a  front  but  a  side  view  of  the  aortic  arch. 
The  artery  from  which  this  drawing  was  taken  shows  the  cut  end  of  the  vessel,  and  has 
evidently  been  removed  from  the  body  and  placed  upon  its  right  side.  The  effect  of  this 
position  would  be  to  place  the  anterior  and  left  posterior  sinuses,  each  with  its  coronary 
artery,  on  the  same  anterior  plane.  Fig.  b  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  similar  drawing  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  after  its  removal  from  the  body,  given  by  Lower  (Tractatus  de  Cordf, 
tab.  i.  fig.  4)  in  which  the  two  coronary  arteries,  as  in  Valsalva's  drawing,  spring 
from  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  aorta. 

Nearly  all  the  di-awings  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  that  have  been  taken  from  the  actual 
body,  the  artery  being  in  situ  (reduced  copies  of  several  of  which  drawings  are  given 
below),  represent  the  sinuses  in  the  position  that  1  have  described,  two  of  thcim  being 
posterior  in  situation  and  one  anterior,  and  the  right  posterior  sinus  being  the  lowest  of  the 
three  sinuses.  I  find  it  thus  in  Tiedemaun's  "Tabiila  Arteriamm,"  piate  xix.  (fig.  e); 
John  Bell's  "Anatomy,"  vol.  ii.  p.  283  (fig.  r) ;  Charles  Bell's  Engravings  of  the 
Arterie-s,  tab.  ii.  (fig.  g)  ;  Mr.  Quain's  "Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,"  anterior  view,  fig.  3, 
and  posterior  view,  fig.  4,  plate  xlviii.  (figs,  h  i)  ;  Pirogofl's  "  Anatomia  Topogi-aphica," 
in  eleven  difie)-ent  views  (figs,  k  l  M  n)  ;  and  Brauu's  "  Topographisch-Anatomisch  Atlas" 
(figs,  o  p).  Henle,  in  a  much  reduced  figure  of  the  aorta  in  situ,  represents  one  anterior 
and  two  posterior  sinuses  (fig.  q),  but  he  gives  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  heart  and  aorta 
after  their  removal  from  the  body  (one  of  which  I  have  given  on  a  reduced  scale,  Fig.  d), 
in  all  of  which  the  sinuses,  are  represented  and  described  as  being  two  anterior  and  one 
posterior. 

Anatomists,  including  Morgagni  and  Senac  in  former  times,  and,  as  I  have  said  above, 
tlie  respected  names  of  Thiirnam  and  Henle  in  our  own  day,  have  as  a  rule  described 
two  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  and  their  corresponding  coronary  arteries  as  being  anterior, 
and  one  of  them,  or  that  which  is  destitute  of  a  coronary  artery,  as  being  posterior. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vesalius  and  P.  Sylvius  described  the  left  coronary  artery  as  arising 
from  behind  the  posterior  valve.  Some  authors  give  contradictory  descriptions  of  the 
origin  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Thus,  Winslow  in  one  passage  says  that  there  are  two 
coronary  arteries,  "  one  of  which  is  situated  anteriorly,  the  other  posteriorly"  (vol.  ii.  p.  3)  ; 
while  elsewhere  (p.  221)  he  says  that  "one  of  the  vessels  lies  towards  the  right  hand, 
the  other  towards  the  left,  of  the  anterior  third  part  of  the  circumference  of  tin;  aort^." 
Portal  ("Anatomic  Medicale,"  vol.  iii.  p.  1.52)  says  that  the  left  coronary  artery  arises  from 
the  left  posterior  portion  of  the  aorta  ;  but  elsewhere  (p.  51)  he  states  that  two  of  tho 
valves  are  anterior  and  lateral  and  the  third  is  posterior,  and  that  the  right  and  Jel't 
coronary  arteries  are  situated  above  tho  two  anterior  valves. 

The  accurate  Haller,  "Elementa  Physiologipe,"  iii.  345,  speaking  of  the  aortic  vnlvp, 
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sinus.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  left  posterior  sinus  is  concealed  by 
the  pulmonary  artery,  while  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  posterior 

says:  "Situs  alequantum  differt,  duoe  enim  superiori  loco  ponuntur,  altera  anterior, 
posterior  altera  ;  tertia  inferior  est.  Earum  ese,  qua;  superiori  loco  ponuntur,  sodales 
fiabent  arterias  coronarias,  inferior  nullum  aortfe  ramum  vicinum  habet."  Here  that 
great  anatomist  has  given  a  correct  description  of  the  situation  of  the  flaps  of  the  aortic 
valve  and  of  the  origin  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

In  our  own  day,  Pirogoff  and  Mr.  Heath  describe  the  sinuses  as  being  one  of  them 
anterior  and  two  of  them  posterior.  Bourgery  (fig.  c)  curiously  figures  the  coronary 
arteries  and  their  sinuses  as  being  both  anterior  ;  but  he  describes  the  anterior  coronary 
artery  as  arising  from  the  anterior  sinus,  and  the  posteiior  coronary  artery  from  the 
posterior  sinus. 
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sinus  is  readily  exposed  by  pressing  aside  the  auricular  appendix.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  posterior  sinuses  comes 
forward  to  the  greater  extent  at  their  points  of  attachment  to  the 
anterior  sinus  ;  I  think,  however,  that  the  right  posterior  sinus,  which 
usually  goes  by  the  name  of  the  posterior  sinus,  comes  forward  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  left  posterior  sinus,  which  usually  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  left  anterior  sinus.    (Note  46,  p.  116.) 

The  Position  of  the  Mitral  Valve.— In  seven  instances  the  size  and 
position  of  the  mitral  valve  are  given,  and  in  three  of  them  accurate 
details  of  its  structure  are  represented.  These  points  are  further 
illustrated  by  preparations  and  dissections.   (Note  46,  p.  118.) 


Fig.  6. — Calf's  heart  boiled,  showing  the  aortic  (c)  and  mitral  (u)  oriiices  thrown 
into  one  by  the  removal  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  lower  A  being  the  central  fibro- 
cartilage,  e  the  tricuspid  orifiice,  and  f  the  orifice  of  tlie  pulmonary  artery. 

The  setting  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  muscular  in  its  two  posterior 
thirds,  and  fibrous  in  its  anterior  third.  In  these  respects  the  mitral 
and  aortic  orifices  balance  each  other.  The  setting  of  the  mitral  orifice 
is  muscular  behind,  while  that  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  muscular 
in  front,  the  two  openings  being  separated  by  the  interposed  anterior 
flap  of  the  mitral  valve  and  its  short  fibrous  continuation  to  the  two 
posterior  aortic  sinuses,  and  by  the  central  fibro-cartilage  of  the 
heart.  "When  the  heart  is  boiled  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
this  interposed  fibrous  partition  softens  and  separates  from  its  attach- 
ments, and  the  aortic  and  mitral  apertures  are  thrown  into  one  large 
irregular  opening  (see  Fig.  G).  The  base  of  the  ventricles  then  pre- 
sents not  four  but  three  great  apertures,  the  tricuspid,  the  pulmonic, 
and  the  mitral-aortic. 

VOT..  IV.  V. 
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The  apparatus  of  tlie  mitral  valve  occiipies  the  whole  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  when  its  anterior  walls  are 
removed,  the  whole  of  this  apparatus  is  brought  into  view. 

The  anterior  cusp  or  flap  of  the  mitral  valve  is  alone  visible  in  one 
of  the  three  drawings  giving  the  anatomical  details  of  the  valve,  while 
in  the  two  others  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  cusp  is  likewise 
brought  into  view. 

The  whole  apparatus  of  the  valve  takes  an  oblique  direction  from 
right  to  left  and  downwards.  The  right  end  or  base  of  the  apparatus 
of  the  valve  corresponds  with  the  junction  of  the  left  auricle  with  the 
left  ventricle,  and  its  left  end  corresponds  with  the  interior  of  the  apex 
of  the  left  ventricle.  The  apparatus  of  the  valve  thus  forms  a  long 
triangle,  its  base  being  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  its  apex  at  the 
apex  of  the  ventricle,  its  upper  side  being  slightly  curved  upwards 


Fig.  7.— Showing  the  mitral  orifice,  the        Fig.  8.— Systole  of  the  left  ventricle, 
anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve,  and 
the  right  and  left  posterior  flaps  of  the 
aortic  valve    Diastole  of  the  ventricles. 


or  outwards,  and  its  lower  side  being  slightly  bent  inwards  or  upwards 
at  its  middle.  The  flaps,  the  tendinous  cords,  and  the  papillary 
muscles,  which  are  connected  by  the  cords  to  the  flaps,  form  the 
three  component  parts  of  the  valve.  (Figs.  7,10,  11,  12,  and  "Medical 
Anatomy,"  Plate  VI.) 

The  convex  base  of  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve  is  attached 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  junction  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  left  auricle, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  roots  of  the  right  and  left  posterior  flaps  of 
the  aortic  valve.  This  attachment  of  the  mitral  to  the  aortic  valve 
is  effected  through  the  fibrous  structure  that  extends  from  the  base  of 
one  valve  to  the  base  of  the  other,  and  by  the  central  fibro-eartilage 
of  the  heart,  which  forms  a  triple  bond  of  connexion  that  ties  the 
mitral,  the  aortic,  and  the  tricuspid  valves  to  each  other.    (Fig.  2.) 
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When  the  mitral  valve  is  shut,  the  anterior  flap  of  the  valve  pre- 
sents a  convex  edge,  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  which  falls  back  upon 
and  fits  like  a  lid  into  the  posterior  flap  of  the  valve,  which  flap,  being 
crescentic  in  shape,  presents  a  concave  edge.^  Each  flap  adapts  itself 
to  the  other  by  a  notched  lip,  made  up  of  small  hemispherical 
eminences.  The  eminences  of  one  lip  fill  up  the  notches  of  the  other 
lip.  These  eminences,  thus  seen  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  valve, 
are  cells  when  seen  on  its  ventricular  surface,  and  as  these  cells  are 
distended  with  blood  when  the  ventricle  contracts,  and  are  exactly 
maintained  in  their  places  by  the  tendinous  cords  and  papillary 
muscles,  the  distended  cells  or  eminences  at  the  opposite  lips  of  the 
valve  adapt  themselves  to  and  press  against  each  other  during  the 
systole,  so  as  to  shut  the  valve.    (Figs.  2,  9,  10,  12.) 


Fig.  9. — Mitral  valve  shut ;  auricular  sur- 
face ;  auterior  or  convex  and  posterior 
or  crescentic  flaps  ;  veuti  icular  systole. 


Fig.  10. — Mitral  valve  shut;  ventricular 
surface  ;  anterior  flap,  with  tendinous 
cords  and  papillaiy  muscles  ;  two  pos- 
terior flaps  of  aortic  valve ;  ventricular 
systole. 


The  anterior  flap  is  simple,  and  when  closed  is  shaped  like  a  three- 
quarters  moon.  The  posterior  flap  is  compound,  and  when  closed  is 
shaped  hke  a  quarter  or  crescent-shaped  moon.  The  compound  pos- 
terior flap  is  usually  made  up  of  one  central  and  two  lateral  sub- 
segments,  the  latter  being  sometimes  subdivided.  These  sub-segments 
adapt  themselves  so  to  each  other,  that  the  concavity  of  the  crescentic 
border  of  the  posterior  compound  flap  is  preserved  entire ;  for  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  by  means  of  one  simple  fold  of 
membrane,  to  fill  up  without  a  break  the  whole  of  the  crescentic 
border. 

1  need  scarcely  give  a  description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  ten- 
dinous cords  in  relation  to  the  flaps  of  the  valve,  and  of  the  papillary 
muscles  m  relation  to  the  cords  and  the  flaps.    It  will  be  sufficient  if 

^  Figs  2,  9. 
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I  here  say  that  they  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  ventricle  contract,  the  papillary  muscles,  which  are  really  semi- 
detached portions  of  those  walls,  also  contract  with  equal  steps ;  that  as 
the  walls  shorten  so  as  to  approximate  the  hase  and  the  apex  hy 
a  double  movement  to  each  other,  the  papillary  muscles  shorten  to  an 
exactly  parallel  degree ;  and  that  thus  while  they  hold  the  flaps  of  the 
valve,  through  the  medium  of  the  cords,  in  apposition,  they  steadily  draw 
the  whole  valve  towards  the  apex,  and  the  apex  towards  the  valve,  to 
exactly  the  same  extent  that  the  base  and  apex  of  the  ventricle  are 
drawn  towards  each  other.  The  jnechanical  arrangements  are  com- 
plicated, for  there  are  many  parts  to  be  adjusted  to  each  other ;  but 
the  principle  on  which  those  parts  are  adjusted  to  each  other  is  simple, 
for  it  is  by  one  single  contraction  of  the  whole  single  muscle  of  the 
left  ventricle,  made  up  in  its  component  parts  of  walls,  columns,  and 


Fig.  11. — Mitral  valve  shut  ;  posterior 
flap,  with  tendinous  cords  and  papillary 
muscles. 


Fro.  12.  —  Diagram  of  the  shut  mitral 
valve,  with  the  anterior  cusp  A  A  in  close 
contact  with  the  posterior  cusp  (h,  b). 
The  tendinous  cords  and  papillary- 
muscles  are  shown,  the  direction  of  the 
current  and  pressui-e  of  the  blood  being 
indicated  by  arrows. 


papillary  muscles,  that  the  base  of  the  ventricle  (including  the  mitral 
aperture  and  valve  and  the  aortic  aperture  and  valve)  and  the  apex  of 
the  ventricle  are  approximated  steadily  to  each  other  during  the 
systole. 

When  the  convex  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve  falls  back  upon 
and  fills  up  the  concave  posterior  flap  of  the  valve,  the  anterior  flap 
and  its  membranous  continuation  to  the  left  and  right  posterior  aortic 
flaps  form  a  smooth  scooped  channel  or  hollow,  along  which  the  blood 
flows  noiselessly  from  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta  during  the  systole. 

(Fig.  7.)  .  . 

The  mitral  orifice  extends  downwards,  with  an-  inchnation  to  the 
left,  immediately  behind  and  below  the  aortic  orifice ;  and,  like  that 
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orifice,  it  looks  towards  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  to  the  left, 
downwards  and  slightly  forwards.  The  line  of  direction  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  viewed  from  the  front,  is  therefore  from  above  downwards,  with 
a  slight  obliquity  from  left  to  right.  The  upper  and  left  boundary  of 
the  mitral  orifice  is  about  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  right  posterior  flap  of  the  aortic  valve.  The  lower  border 
of  the  mitral  orifice  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the 
lower  border  of  the  aortic  orifice.  The  upper  or  left  edge  of  the 
mitral  orifice  is  not  so  far  to  the  left,  while  its  lower  or  right  edge  is 
about  as  far  to  the  right,  as  are  the  left  and  right  edges  respectively 
of  the  aortic  orifice.  The  mitral  orifice  is  situated  deep  behind  the 
sternum,  a  little  below  the  middle  of  that  bone.  Its  upper  or  left 
boundary,  in  four  instances,  was  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage, 
just  within  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum;  and  its  lower  or  right 
boundary  was  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  cartilage,  behind  a  line 
drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  This  is  probably  higher  than 
the  average  position  of  the  mitral  orifice  after  death.  In  one  other  case 
the  top  of  the  mitral  orifice  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border 
of  the  second  space,  its  situation  otherwise  corresponding  to  that  in 
the  cases  just  described.  In  two  other  instances,  the  mitral  orifice 
was  comparatively  low  and  was  situated  unusually  to  the  right, 
its  upper  border  being  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  third 
cartilage  or  uj)per  border  of  the  fourth  space,  behind  the  middle  line 
of  the  sternum,  and  its  lower  or  right  border  being  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fourth  space,  or  the  top  of  the  fi.fth  cartilage 
behind  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum.  As  a  rule,  the  mitral  orifice 
occupied  a  space  behind  the  left  half  of  the  sternum,  extending  down- 
wards for  more  than  one  inch  below  the  middle  of  the  bone ;  but  in 
occasional  cases  it  was  present  behind  the  right  half  of  the  bone. 

The  tendinous  cords  and  papillary  muscles  of  the  mitral  valve,  as 
they  extended  to  the  left  with  an  inclination  downwards,  retained,  as 
a  rule,  their  situation  behind  the  space  or  cartilage  that  was  on  a 
level  with  their  starting-point  from  the  valve. 

Thus  in  the  four  instances  in  which  the  upper  rim  of  the  orifice 
was  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage,  the  upper  or  left  cords  lay 
behind  the  third  left  cartilage,  and  the  upper  or  left  papillary  muscle 
behind  the  third  space ;  and  in  the  same  instances  the  lower  rim  of 
the  orifice  was  in  two  of  them  on  a  level  with  the  third  space,  and  in 
two  of  them  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  cartilage ;  and  in  these  two 
sets  of  cases  the  lower  or  right  cords  and  papillary  muscle  lay  re- 
spectively behind  the  third  space  and  the  fourth  cartilage,  with  a  final 
dip  to  the  space  or  cartilage  below. 

In  the  other  cases  in  which  the  position  of  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  of  the  mitral  orifice  were  higher  or  lower  in  relation  to  the 
spaces  and  cartilages  than  in  those  just  quoted,  the  upper  and  lower 
cords  and  muscles  retained  their  bearing  throughout  in  relation  to  the 
space  or  cartilage  on  the  level  of  which  they  started,  until  they  also 
usually  made  a -final  dip  so  as  tci  occupy  a  relatively  lower  position. 
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In  two  of  the  instances  there  was  a. space  of  half  an  inch  between 
the  right  and  left  papillary  muscles,  the  width  of  the  interior  of  the 
ventricle  being  an  inch  and  a  half ;  and  in  the  other  instance,  in 
which  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  was  more  pronounced,  the  space 
between  the  muscles  was  the  fifth  of  an  inch,  the  width  of  the  cavity 
being  a  little  over  an  inch  (1-2  inch). 

In  one  instance,  in  which  the  heart  and  all  its  parts  lay  unduly 
to  the  right,  and  in  which  the  flaps,  cords  and  muscles  of  the  valve 
took  a  very  oblique  direction  downwards,  the  right  papillary  muscle 
was  situated  behind  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  and  the  sternal 
half  of  the  fifth  cartilage,  and  the  left  papillary  muscle  crossed  the 
third  cartilage  and  space  midway  between  the  sternum  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  cartilages  to  their  ribs. 

This  instance  was  throughout  exceptional  in  the  position  of  the 
heart  and  all  its  parts,  and  the  great  vessels;  but  the  other  instances 
offer  fair  average  examples  of  the  position  of  the  mitral  valve.  I  need 
not,  therefore,  further  analyse  additional  cases.  It  is  sufficient  to  bear 
in  mind  that  Mdien  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  high  or  low 
in  position,  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  are  also  correspondingly  high 
or  low  in  position ;  and  that  when  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  origin 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  far  to  the  right  or  far  to  the  left  of  their 
usual  situation,  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  are  also  correspondingly 
far  to  the  right  or  far  to  the  left  of  their  usual  situation. 

The  Tricuspid  Valve. — The  apparatus  of  the  mitral  valve  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  the 
apparatus  of  the  tricuspid  valve  fills  up  the  whole  body  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  narrowing  comis  arteriosus  being  the  only  portion  of 
the  ventricle  unoccupied  by  it.     (Note  46,  page  119.) 

The  reason  for  this  diffusion  of  the  apparatus  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  and  this  concentration  of  that  of  the  mitral  valve  is  obvious. 
It  depends  on  the  form  of  the  two  ventricles  and  the  relation  to  each 
other  of  their  apertures  of  ingress  and  egress. 

The  leit  ventricle  is  the  central  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  is  flask- 
shaped  ;  and  its  walls  on  a  transverse  section  are  shaped  like  a  ring,  and 
surround  a  circular  space,  the  mitral  valve  being  behind  (see  Fig.  3). 
The  right  ventricle  is  applied  upon  the  anterior  and  inferior  walls  of  the 
left  ventricle,  which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  and 
form  its  inner  or  posterior  wall.  The  right  ventricle  on  a  transverse 
section  is  crescent-shaped,  its  inner  wall  being  convex,  while  the  inner 
aspect  of  its  outer  wall  is  concave  or  angular,  for  it  presents  at  its 
lower  border  and  outer  aspect  a  projecting  angle.  The  whole  cavity  of 
the  right  ventricle  looked  at  in  front  is  triangular  in  form,  the  base 
of  the  triangle  resting  on  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  its 
apex  pointing  to  the  top  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  its  right  side 
being  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  right  auricle  to  the  right  ventricle 
and  by  the  tricuspid  orifice,  and  its  left  side  by  the  septum  between 
the  ventricles. 

The  three  cusps  of  the  tricuspid  valve  are  visible  when  the  cavity 
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is  opened,  the  anterior  and  inferior  flaps  being  completely  exposed 
while  the  posterior  flap  is  partially  concealed  (Figs.  13,  14,  15). 

The  whole  apparatus  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  like  that  of  the  mitral 
valve,  takes  a  direction  from  right  to  left ;  but  while  the  apparatus 
of  the  mitral  valve  concentrates  itself  as  it  recedes  from  the  flaps,  the 
papillary  muscles  pointing  towards  the  apex,  and  the  whole  structure 
forming  a  long  triangle,  the  apparatus  of  the  tricuspid  valve  spreads 
itself  out  as  it'i-ecedes  from  the  flaps,  like  the  rays  of  a  fan. 


Fig.  13.  — Sliowiug  the  tricuspid  valve  open,  during  the  complete  dilatation  (diastole) 

of  the  right  ventricle. 

Figs.  13,  14,  and  15  are  views  of  the  interior  of  the  right  ventricle  and  of  a  portion 
of  the  left  ventricle  :  A,  anterior  flap ;  B,  posterior  flap  ;  c,  inferior  flap  ;  and  d, 
one  of  the  long  sub-segments  of  the  inferior  flap  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  r,  anterior 
papillary  muscle  ;  g,  superior  papUlary  muscle  ;  H  ii,  inferior  papillary  muscles  ; 
n,  sub-segment  occupying  the  angle  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  of  the 
valve  ;  o,  cmiiis  arteriosus  ;  p,  pulmonary  artery  ;  e,  upper  or  left  papillary  muscle, 
and  R,  lower  or  right  papillary  muscle  belouging  to  the  left  ventricle  and  mitral 
valve. 

The  anterior  flap  gives  attachment  at  its  upper  edge  to  a  group 
of  cords  which  converge  upon  the  small  superior  paj)illary  muscle, 
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which  is  incorporated  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity  at  tlie 
lower  portion  of  the  arterial  cone.  The  cords  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  anterior  flap  converge  upon  the  anterior  papillary  muscle,  which 
muscle  also  sends  a  radiating  series  of  cords  that  attach  themselves 
to  the  upper  and  anterior  edge  of  the  lower  flap  of  the  valve.  Tlie 
anterior  papillary  muscle  is  not  immediately  connected  either  with 
the  front  or  the  back  wall  of  the  ventricle,  but  is  attached  inter- 
mediately to  both  of  them  by  fleshy  columns.  A  strong  and  rather  long 
column  curves  backwards  to  be  attached  by  outspreading  roots  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle  near  the  septum ;  while  an  interlacement 
of  shorter  and  thinner  columns  advances  forward  and  to  the  left,  ex-  ' 
tending  from  the  base  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  ventricle,  also  near  the  septum  (Fig.  13).    Thus  the  roots 


of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  sj)read  both  backwards  and  forwards, 
the  base  of  the  muscle  being,  however,  nearer  to  the  front  than  the 
back  of  the  ventricle.  By  this  beautiful  arrangement  a  purchase  is 
given  for  this  muscle  to  act  upon  the  centre  of  the  valve  from  the 
middle  of  the  cavity. 

The  inferior  flap  of  the  valve  is  not  formed,  like  the  anterior  flap, 
of  one  sheet  of  membrane,  but  is  a  compound  flap,  which  is  sub- 
divided into  four  or  five  sub-segments,  two  of  which  are  longer  than 
the  rest,  which,  by  meeting  together  and  adapting  themselves  to 
each  other,  fill  up  the  large  rounded  space  of  the  tricuspid  orifice, 
at  its  inferior  portion.  The  cords  from  these  sub-segments  converge 
upon  a  series  of  papillary  muscles  that  are  conveniently  situated 
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around  the  lower  portion  of  the  ventricle,  some,  or  one,  being 
seated  in  front,  some  below,  and  some  behind.  The  inferior  papillary 
muscles  are  attached,  like  the  anterior  papillary  muscle,  not  imme- 
diately to  the  walls  of  the  ventricle,  but  intermediately  by  inter- 
lacing fleshy  columns.  The  posterior  papillary  muscles  of  this 
group,  which  are  thus  connected  with  the  inferior  flap  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve,  are  immediately  attached  to  the  inner  or  convex  wall 
of  the  ventricle. 

The  posterior  flap  is  attached  behind  by  a  series  of  radiating  cords 
to  the  inner  walls  of  the  ventricle,  sometimes  by  means  of  small 
papillary  muscles,  sometimes  by  the  immediate  insertion  of  the  cords 
into  the  walls. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  narrow  and  angular, 
while  its  lower  portion  is  wide  and  circular;  and  thus,  therefore,  the 


Fig,  15.— Showing  the  tricuspid  valve  shut  during  the  period  of  the  complete  con- 
traction of  the  right  ventricle. 


simple  anterior  and  posterior  flaps,  with  the  intervention  of  one 
anterior  and  one  superior  sub-segment,  fill  up  the  upper  and  narrow 
part  ot  the  orifice;  while  the  inferior  and  compound  sub-segments 
adapt  themselves  to  the  large  and  rounded  inferior  portion  of  the 
orifice.    (See  fig.  2,  p.  40.) 

The  whole  of  these  segments  of  the  valve  meet  together  at  the  centre 
01  the  orifice,  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  for  an  array  of  papiUary 
muscles,  the  points  of  which  converge  towards  the  centre  of  the  valve 
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and  that  are  attached  at  their  roots  by  flesliy  columns  that  connect 
them  with  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  ventricle. 

The  tricuspid  orifice  is  situated  behind  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sternum  and  in  front  of  the  mitral  orifice  and  the  left  ventricle.  The 
direction  of  tlie  tricuspid  orifice  is  from  above  downwards  with  a 
slight  inclination  from  left  to  right.  The  upper  boundary  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice  is  immediately  below  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  and 
in  front  of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  four  great  orifices  of  the  heart — the  pulmonic,  the  aortic,  the 
mitral,  and  the  tricuspid — are  situated  in  that  order,  one  above  another, 
the  pulmonic  orifice  being  the  highest  and  the  tricuspid  the  lowest.' 
The  lower  portion  of  each  of  the  first  three  orifices  is  lower  than  the 
upper  portion  of  the  orifice  below  it.  Thus  the  pulmonic  orifice,  when 
looked  at  in  front,  covers  the  upper  part  of  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  on 
its  left  side  ;  the  lower  border  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  lower  than  the 
upper  border  of  the  mitral  orifice  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  lower 
two-thirds,  or  three-fifths,  of  the  mitral  orifice  lie  behind  the  upper  half 
of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  below  the  level 
of  the  lower  edge  of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  posterior  aspect  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  attached  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  not  on  a  level  with  the  mitral  orifice,  but 
about  half  an  inch  nearer  to  the  apex.  The  wall  to  which  it  is  thus 
attached  is  convex,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
where  it  fits  upon  the  left  ventricle  is  therefore  concave.  The  shape 
of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is,  in  consequence,  angular  above,  concave 
behind,  convex  in  front,  and  rounded  and  broad  below.  The  tricuspid 
orifice  thus  maintains  the  crescentic  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  right 
ventricle  when  a  cross  section  is  made  through  its  walls. 

In  five  of  the  cases,  the  upper  and  left  boundary  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  was  situated  about  the  third  of  an  inch  to  the  left,  and  its 
lower  and  right  boundary  about  a  third  of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  a 
line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  In  two  instances  the 
lower  and  right  boundary  of  the  tricusj^id  valve  extended  to  the 
right  of  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum. 

The  right  transverse  or  auriculo-ventricular  furrow  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  right  edge  of  the  right  ventricle,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  is  situated  about  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  right  edge 
of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  when  therefore  we  know  the  position  of  the 
furroM',  we  can  infer  the  position  of  the  right  edge  of  the  valve.  As  we 
have  already  seen  (page  34)  the  transverse  furrow  was  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  in  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  (36  in  51),  at  that  edge  in  three  of  them,  and  to  the  left  of  that 
edge,  behind  the  right  half  of  the  sternum,  in  one  fourth  of  them  (12 
in  51) ;  and  it  extended  in  one  instance  for  an  inch  and  a  third  to  the 
right  of  the  right  edge,  and  was  situated  in  five  instances  behind  the 
middle  line  of  the  sternum.  The  transverse  furrow  occupied  every 
variety  of  position  between  these  two  extreme  points.  We  may  there- 
fore infer  that  the  right  border  of  the  tricuspid  valve  occupied  every 
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range  of  position  between  a  line  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  right 
of  Uie  rio'ht  edge  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  a  line  half 
an  inch  to  the  left  of  its  middle  line ;  the  average  situation  of  the 
right  border  of  the  valve  being  behind  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum. 

°In  lilce  manner  we  can  infer  approximately  the  position  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  tricuspid  valve  if  we  know  the  position  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  varied  in  situation  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  below,  to  an  inch  and  a  half  (1-4  inch)  above,  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum.  The  lower  border  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
is  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the 
lower  border  of  the  valve  varies  in  position  from  a  point  nearly  two 
inches  above,  to  a  point  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum. 

The  top  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  and  valve  was  situated  on  a  level 
with  the  third  cartilage  in  three  cases,  with  the  third  space  in  one,  and 
with  the  fourth  cartilage  in  two  ;  its  lower  edge  being  in  those  cases 
on  a  level  respectively  with  the  fourth  cartilage,  the  fourth  space, 
and  the  fifth  cartilage.  In  each  of  those  cases  the  upper  edge  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice  and  valve  was  lower,  and  its  lower  edge  was  much 
lower  than  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  mitral  orifice  and  valve. 

The  tendinous  cords  and  papillary  muscles  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  as 
they  radiated  to  the  left,  slightly  upwards,  downwards  and  outwards, 
retained,  as  a  rule,  their  situation  behind  the  space  or  cartilage  that 
was  on  a  level  with  their  starting-point  from  the  valve.  Thus,  the 
inferior  cords  and  muscles  maintained  their  relative  position  through- 
out, behind  the  fourth  space  or  fifth  cartilage,  which  was  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  while  the  anterior  group  of  cords 
and  the  anterior  papillary  muscles  lay  behind  the  fourth  cartilage  or 
the  fourth  space.  The  upper  group  of  cords  retained  its  relation  to 
the  third  cartilage  or  space,  or  the  fourth  cartilage,  on  a  level  with 
which  the  upper  edge  of  the  valve  was  situated,  but  the  superior 
papillary  muscle  radiated  upwards  to  a  somewhat  higher  relative  posi- 
tion than  that  from  which  it  started,  so  that,  as,  for  instance,  in  two 
cases,  the  top  of  the  valve  being  on  a  level  with  the  third  or  fourth 
cartilage,  the  superior  papillary  muscle  was  behind,  respectively,  the 
second  or  third  space. 

In  the  remaining  instance,  that  in  which  the  heart  was  placed  to 
an  unusual  extent  to  the  right,  the  flaps  of  the  valve  were  situated 
behind  and  to  the  right  of  the  right  portion  of  the  sternum,  the  valve 
extending  from  the  level  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  fourth  cartilage 
to  that  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth.  The  tendinous  cords,  and  the 
papillary  muscles  took  an  oblique  direction  downwards,  and  they 
were  seated  almost  entirely  behind  the  right  half  of  the  sternum. 

The  position  of  the  tricuspid  valve  corresponds  with  the  position 
of  the  right  ventricle,  the  valve  occupying  about  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  cavity. 
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THK  EELATION  OF  THE  LUNGS  TO  THE  HeAIIT. 

The  extent  to  wliicli  the  lungs  covered  the  heart  varied  much  in 
different  examples.  In  two  instances  the  heart  was  almost  concealed 
by  the  lungs,  the  edges  of  which  were  separated  over  tlie  lower 
portion  of  the  right  ventricle  by  a  mere  chink,  which  widened  out  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the  inferior  border  of  the  heart.  In  other 
instances  the  lungs  had  receded  from  before  the  heart  to  such  an 
extent  that  almost  the  whole  organ  and  the  great  vessels  were  exposed 
to  view,  though  in  no  instance  were  they  entirely  uncovered. 

The  space  where  the  heart  comes  to  the  surface,  which  is  bounded 
above  and  at  the  sides  by  the  lungs,  and  below  by  the  liver  and 
stomach,  was  sometimes  triangular  in  shape  (in  10  of  60  cases),  but 
was  usually  four-sided  (50  in  60). 

The  superficial  "  cardiac  space  '*  was  triangular  in  shape  in  the 
two  instances  just  noticed  in  which  that  space  was  very  small,  the 
width  at  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  being  three-quarters  of  an 
inch ;  and  in  an  instance  of  an  opposite  kind  in  which  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  which  always  corresponded  with  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart,  was  four  and  a  half  inches  wide.  In  this  instance  the  lower 
boundary  or  base  of  the  superficial  space  of  the  heart  was  wider  than 
in  any  other.  The  base  of  the  triangular  superficial  cardiac  space 
presented  every  intermediate  gradation  of  breadth  between  the  ex- 
treme instances  just  noticed.  This  triangular  shape  is  favourable 
to  the  covering  of  every  part  of  the  heart  with  lung  except  the 
right  ventricle,  for,  while  the  anterior  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  was 
laid  bare  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  these  cases,  as  it  was  in  every 
case  under  observation,  in  but  one  of  them  was  tlie  apex  of  the 
heart  exposed,  while  in  only  two  of  them  the  right  auricle,  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery  were  also  somewhat  uncovered. 

The  superficial  cardiac  space  was  in  all  these  cases  actually  triangu- 
lar in  shape,  the  lower  limit  or  base  of  the  triangle  being  the  lower 
border  of  the  heart.  If,  however,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  had 
occupied  a  lower  position  in  relation  to  the  adjoining  margins  and  the 
lower  boundaries  of  the  lungs,  then  that  space  would  have  been  four- 
sided  in  shape  in  the  majority  of  these  instances  (6  in  10);  for  in  them 
the  inner  border  of  the  left  lung,  after  it  had  left  the  heart,  curved  in 
a  downward  direction.  If,  therefore,  the  heart  had  not  shrunk  upwards 
in  these  instances,  the  superficial  cardiac  space  would,  like  the  other 
cases,  have  been  four-sided  in  shape. 

When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  superficial  space  of  the  heart 
is  bounded  by  four  sides,^  the  heart,  which  moulds  for  itself  a  place 
between  and  within  the  lungs,  comes  forwards  to  the  surface  at 
that  part  where  the  organ  is  massive  and  its  walls  are  powerful.  The 

1  I  have  gronpecltlio  remainder  of  the  cases,  amounting  to  fifty,  under  the  common 
heading  of  those  in  which  the  superficial  space  of  the  heart  was  bouud(!d  by  four  sides, 
but  in  seven  of  these  cases  the  space  was  ahnost  triangular  m  shape,  and  in  a  few 
-ther  iustances  irregularity  in  outline  modified  the  typical  four-sided  form  of  the  space. 
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inner  edge  of  the  right  lung  descends  iu  a  straight  line  behind  the 
steriium,  but  the  edge  of  the  left  lung  leaves  the  right  lung,  and 
deviates  to  the  left  at  a  variable  point.  This  deviating  edge  of  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  which  is  suspended  like  a  curtain  above 
the  upper  margin  of  the  superficial  space  of  the  heart,  describes  a 
double  curve,  first  convex,  where  it  leaves  the  right  lung,  and  then 
concave,  where  it  begins  to  dip  downwards  to  form  the  outer  edg-e 
of  the  space.  It  then,  as  I  have  already  observed,  again  tends  to  curve 
inwards,  and  to  form  the  tongue  of  lung  that  enfolds  the  apex  of 
the  heart.  The  breadth  of  the  cardiac  space,  measured  along  its  base 
at  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart,  varied  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
four  inches  and  a  third  (4-3  inch).  The  breadth  of  the  lower  boun- 
dary of  the  superficial  cardiac  space  varied  in  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  (37  in  50)  from  two  to  four  inches  ;  it  was  less  than  two  inches 
in  one-fifth  of  them  (9  in  50),  two-thirds  of  these  being  youthful  ^ 
and  it  was  above  four  inches  in  four  of  them. 

The  superficial  cardiac  space  was,  as  a  rule,  narrower  at  its  upper 
than  at  its  lower  boundary  (in  >35  of  50  cases) ;  but  sometimes  this 
was  reversed,  the  space  being  narrower  below  than  above  (in  10  of  50 
cases).  In  a  few  instances  (5)  the  space  was  of  equal  breadth  ab'ove 
and  below. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  superficial  cardiac  space  measured  less 
than  three  inches  in  all  but  one  of  those  instances  in  which  it  was 
narrower  than  the  upj)er  boundary  of  that  space. 

The  inner  borders  of  the  right  and  left  lungs  were  in  contact  with 
each  other  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum  so  as  to  cover 
the  great  vessels  in  three-fifths  of  the  cases  under  examination  (in 
35  of  59).  In  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  cases  (24  in  59)  a  space 
varying  in  width  from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  was 
interposed  between  the  inner  borders  of  the  right  and  left  lungs  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest.  In  one-third  of  these  instances  (7 
in  24)  the  s]Dace  between  the  edges  of  the  lungs  Was  less  than  the  third 
of  an  inch,  so  that,  practically,  these  cases  may  be  added  to  those  in 
which  the  edges  of  the  lung  were  in  contact,  which  brings  up  their  pro- 
portion to  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  cases  observed  (42  in  59). 

The  point  of  separation  and  divergence  of  the  left  and  right  lungs 
in  these  cases,  including  those  in  which  the  lungs  were  nearly  in  con- 
tact, varied  from  the  level  of  the  first  intercostal  space  to  that  of  the 
fifth  cartilage.  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  this  point  of  separation 
varied  in  position  from  the  level  of  the  second  space  to  that  of  the 
fourth  cartilage. 

In  the  seventeen  cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  separated  from  each 
other  over  the  great  vessels  to  an  extent  ranging  from  almost  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  position  of  the  point  of  divergence 
of  the  right  and  left  lungs  varied  from  the  level  of  the  first  cartilages 
to  that  of  the  third,  the  level  of  the  second  cartilages  and  second  spaces 
being  the  more  usual  situation  of  the  point  of  divergence  in  this  group 
of  cases. 
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There  was  inucli  variation  in  tlie  relative  size  of  the  right  and  left 
Inngs.  The  two  lungs  were  about  of  equal  size  in  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  cases  (17  in  59),  the  right  lung  was  larger  than  the  left 
in  nearly  one-half  of  them  (27  in  59),  and  the  left  lung  was  larger  than 
the  right  in  one-fourth  of  them  (15  in  59). 

Although  the  right  lung  was  so  often  larger  than  the  left,  yet  the 
base  of  the  left  lung  was  lower  at  the  side  than  that  of  the  right  lung 
three  times  more  often  than  the  reverse,  the  bases  of  the  two  lun^'s 
being  on  the  same  level  in  one- fourth  of  the  cases  (14  in  57). 

When  the  right  and  left  lungs  met  together  behind  the  upper  half 
of  the  sternum  to  form  a  covering  over  the  great  vessels,  the  margin 
of  the  right  lung  extended  to  the  left  of  a  line  drawn  down  the  middle 
of  the  bone  more  often  than  that  of  the  left  lung  extended  to  the  right 
of  that  line  in  the  proportion  of  35  to  15,  while  in  nine  instances 
the  edges  of  the  two  lungs  lay  in  contact  behind  the  middle  line  of 
the  sternum. 

Below  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two  lungs,  while  the  left  lung 
deviated,  as  we  have  seen,  extensively  to  the  left,  the  right  lung 
usually  (in  42  of  60  cases)  deviated  at  first  very  slightly  and  then 
more  definitely  to  the  right,  so  that  at  its  lower  anterior  border  the 
left  inner  margin  of  the  right  lung  at  the  level  of  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  was  usually  situated  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  sternum,  the  extent  to  which  it  did  so  varying  from  the  tenth  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  In  less  than  one-third  of  the 
cases  (18  in  HO)  the  left  margin  of  the  right  lung,  at  or  a  little  above, 
the  level  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart,  extended  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  sternum. 

When  the  superficial  cardiac  space  was  small,  measuring  less  than 
two  inches  across,  the  inner  margin  of  the  right  lung  extended  to  the 
left  of  the  centre  of  the  chest  in  three-fifths  of  the  cases  (10  in  18). 
When,  however,  the  space  was  of  medium  size  (2  to  3  inches  wide), 
the  right  lung  passed  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  in  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  cases  (4  in  21) ;  and  when  the  space  was  large  (above 
3  inches  wide),  the  right  lung  extended  thus  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
line  over  the  superficial  cardiac  space  in  only  one-tenth  of  the  cases 
(2  in  21). 

The  upper  boundary  of  the  superficial  cardiac  space,  which  is  an 
important  landmark  to  the  clinical  worker,  is  formed  by  the  lower 
anterior  border  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  after  it  deviates 
from  its  point  of  separation  from  the  right  lung.  I  have  already 
described  the  direction  and  nature  of  this  curve. 

The  margin  of  lung,  which  thus  forms  tlie  upper  boundary  of  the 
superficial  cardiac  space,  lay  immediately  behind  one  or  other  of  the 
left  costal  cartilages  or  their  spaces,  and  it  generally  took  the  down- 
ward direction  of  the  cartilage  behind  which  it  lay,  or  was  somewhat 
more  inclined.  It  generally  lay  behind  one  cartilage  or  space,  from 
the  point  at  which  it  left  the  sternum  to  the  point  where  it  curved 
downwards  to  form  the  left  border  gf  the  superficial  cardiac  space. 
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It  sometimes,  however,  took  a  more  oblique  direction  downwards,  and 
crossed  from'  behind  one  cartilage  to  behind  the  next  space  below, 
and  then,  after  crossing  that  space,  it  spent  itself  behind  the  next 
cartilage  below.  The  upper  boundary  of  the  cardiac  space  varied  m 
position  from  the  level  of  the  second  left  costal  cartilage  to  that  of 
the  fifth,  but  it  was  most  frequently  present  behind  the  third  or 
fourth  cartilage  or  the  fourth  space,  being  thus  situated  in  three-fifths 

of  the  cases  (35  in  60).  tit' 

In  three  of  the  cases  the  surface  of  the  heart  exposed  below 
the  lower  edge  of  the  left  lung  was  a  mere  belt  composed  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle,  this  belt  being  from  two  inches 
to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  from  side  to  side,  and  from 
a  fifth  to  a  little  over  one-half  of  an  inch  from  above  downwards. 
The  heart  had  been  lifted  upwards  behind  the  lungs  by  great  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in  these  three  cases,  and  the 
front  of  the  cage  of  the  chest  had  been  also  lifted  upwards  by  the 
same  agency,  while  the  lungs  had  expanded  downwards  under  the 
influence  of  the  forward  movement  of  the  ribs. 

Extent  to  which  the  Sukpace  of  the  Heart  is  Exposed. 

In  every  instance  more  or  less  of  the  right  ventricle  was  uncovered. 
A  very  small  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  was  exposed  in  the  two 
instances  in  which  there  was  a  narrow  longitudinal  chink  over  the 
front  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  three  in  which  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  organ  was  a  very  narrow  belt  extending  from  right  to  left  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  ventricle. 

In  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  (25  in  60)  the  right  ventricle  was 
the  only  part  of  the  heart  that  was  exposed  at  the  superficial  cardiac 
space.  In  five  other  cases  the  apex  of  the  heart  was  the  only  addi- 
tional part  brought  into  view  by  the  lateral  withdrawal  of  the  lung. 
In  almost  one-half  of  the  cases  (25  in  60)  the  apex  of  the  heart  was 
in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  pericardium  intervening ; 
and  in  one-third  of  them  (19  in  60)  the  higher  portion  of  the  left 
ventricle  was  also  exposed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  only  one 
instance  was  the  whole  of  the  narrow  anterior  portion  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle laid  bare.  In  the  rest  of  the  cases,  more  or  less  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  left  ventricle  was  covered  by  the  edge  of  the  left- lung 
where  it  overlaps  the  front  of  the  heart. 

The  right  auricle  was  uncovered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  one- 
fiftli  of  the  cases  (11  in  59,)  and  in  all  but  three  of  these  its  auricular 
appendix  was  also  apparent.  In  one  instance  the  whole  of  the  auricle 
was  exposed.  The  tip  of  the  auricle  was  just  visible  in  eight  addi- 
tional cases. 

^  The  whole  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  was  exposed  to 
view  in  nine  instances,  and  it  .was  visible  on  its  right  side  in  three, 
on  its  left  side  in  four,  and  at  its  middle  in  one.  Thus  the  aorta  was 
more  or  less  exposed  in  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  cases. 
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_  The  whole  of  the  puhnonaiy  artery  was  laid  bare  in  only  one 
instance,  but  m  eight  other  cases  tlie  right  side  of  the  vessel,  and  in 
tive  others  the  left  side  of  the  vessel,  was  respectively  exposed  The 
arterial  cone  of  the  right  ventricle  was  completely  covered  by  the  lun^/s 
m  one-third  of  the  cases  (20  in  59).  In  certain  cases  (10)  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  cone  was  uncovered  just  below  the  point  of  separation 
ot  the  right  and  left  lungs.  These  cases  may  practically  be  added 
to  those  m  which  the  cone  was  completely  concealed,  so  that  with 
this  reservation,  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  cone  was  covered  with  luntr 
m  one-half  of  the  cases  (31  in  59).  In  several  instances,  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  arterial  cone  was  exposed,  while  in  one  instance  the 
whole  of  it  was  uncovered.  Between  these  extreme  cases  there  was 
every  variety  in  the  extent  to  which  the  cone  was  brought  into  view. 
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FEONT  VIEW;  DURINO  LIFE. 

We  have  just  seen  that  after  death  the  healthy  heart  and  great 
vessels,  and  the  different  parts  composing  them,  present  great  variety 
in  position ;  and  that  although  perhaps  in  no  two  instances  do  those 
parts  occupy  precisely  the  same  relative  situation,  yet  in  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  cases,  and  within  certain  limits,  they  present  a 
standard  or  average  position. 

During  life  in  like  manner  the  healthy  heart  and  great  vessels  vary 
much  in  relative  situation,  yet  those  parts,  within  certain  orderly 
limits,  regulated  and  modified  by  the  various  demands  of  life,  main- 
tain a  standard  or  average  position. 

It  is  evident  that  during  life,  when  the  heart  is  at  work  and  in 
motion,  sending  blood  to  and  receiving  blood  from  the  lungs  and  every 
part  of  the  frame,  the  position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  when  observed  in  the  dead  body.  A  knowledge 
of  the  position  of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels  during  life,  when  in 
active  motion,  is  essential  to  the  clinical  worker,  and  not  merely  tliat 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  dead  organ. 

I  shall  here,  therefore,  endeavour  to  describe  the  average  position  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  the  living  frame,  from  the  study  of  the 
situation  of  those  parts  after  death  and  during  life,  and  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  when  in  action,  and  when  influenced  by  respira- 
tion. 

When  the  exertions  of  the  body  are  prolonged  and  powerful,  the 
heart  acts  with  corresponding  power ;  it  receives  and  distributes  more 
blood  than  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  and  its  size,  and  that  of  its 
great  vessels,  become  enlarged.  When,  however,  the  body  is  in  repose 
the  heart's  action  is  weakened ;  it  receives  and  sends  out  less  blood, 
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and  its  size  and  that  of  its  great  vessels  are  diminished.  The  used 
power  and  the  size  of  the  heart,  and  the  supply  of  blood  to  and  from 
the  organ,  strictly  balance  the  actual  demands  of  the  body,  whether 
in  action  or  at  rest. 

Under  the  like  circumstances  the  lungs,  answering  to  the  demands 
on  respiration,  enlarge  or  lessen  in  size,  and  the  volume  of  the  cage 
of  the  chest  is  correspondingly  larger  or  smaller,  while  the  pitch  of 
the  diaphragm  is  lower  or  higher,  so  as  directly  to  depress  or  elevate 
the  heart.  As  the  result,  therefore,  of  these  changes,  thus  induced  by 
respiration,  the  heart,  when  it  enlarges  during  exertion,  is  low  and 
deep,  and  when  it  lessens  during  rest,  is  high  and  superficial. 

In  a  corresponding  manner,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  heart  is 
large,  low,  and  deep  in  strong  labouring  men,  while  it  is  small,  high, 
and  shallow  in  weak  youths  of  sedentary  habits.  In  women  and  in 
children  the  heart  is  proportionally  smaller  and  higher  than  in  adult 
men ;  and  in  the  scale  of  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the  heart  tends 
proportionally  to  increase  in  size,  and  to  become  lower  and  deeper  in 
position. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  before  us  the  movements  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  during  the  varied  exercises  of  life,  I  shall,  before 
describing  the  position  of  those  parts  in  the  living  body,  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  of  the  currents  of  blood  through 
the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  'movements  of  the  heart  caused 
by  respiration. 

Movements  of  the  Heart.    (See  Figs.  16,  17,  22,  23.) 

I  have  observed,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Dr.  Broadbent,  the 
movements  of  the  heart  in  the  dog  and  the  donkey,  when  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform ;  and  from  those  observations,  and  the 
careful  examination  of  the  human  heart  in  many  subjects,  I  have  con- 
structed figures  16,  17,  22  and  23,  representing  the  heart  in  man  in 
the  opposite  conditions  of  complete  ventricular  contraction  and  dila- 
tation. In  figures  16  and  17,  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  walls  during  the  ventricular  systole  are  represented  by 
arrows. 

The  appearance  of  the  heart  in  motion  is  very  striking,  The  ven- 
tricles during  their  systole,  contract  from  all  sides  upon  their  own 
centre  and  become  wrinkled,  and  the  arteries  and  veins  on  their 
surface  are  full  and  tortuous,  while  the  auricles  become  purple, 
plump,  and  glistening.  During  the  diastole,  the  aspect  is  reversed. 
Tlie  ventricles  enlarge  and  become  smooth,  their  superficial  vessels 
almost  disappearing,  while  the  auricles  shrink,  and  become  pale  and 
wrinkled. 

The  Systole  of  the  Ventricles. — During  the  systole,  the  ventricles, 
when  looked  at  in  front,  contract  from  all  sides  towards  a  given 
centre,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  ventricle  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  septum,  about  midway  between  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary 
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artery  aud  the  lower  boundary  of  the  ventricle,  where  it  rests  upon  the 
dia,phragm.  The  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  owing  to  its 
position  at  the  front  of  the  heart,  and  its  consequent  complete  ex- 
posure, is  marked  and  vigorous.  The  whole  right  margin  of  the 
ventricle,  at  its  juncture  to  the  auricle,  moves  extensively  from  right 
to  left ;  while  its  left  margin,  at  the  longitudinal  furrow  or  septum 
between  the  ventricles,  moves  to  a  comparatively  slight  degree  from 
left  to  right.  At  the  same  time  the  top  of  the  ventricle,  at  the 
origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  descends,  while  its  lower  border, 
where  it  rests  on  the  diaphragm,  ascends. 


Fig.  16. — Front  view.  Fio.  17. — Side  view. 


The  continu<ms  lines  indicate  the  position  of  the  outlines  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
heart  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  ;  the  interrupted  lines  indicate  the  position 
of  the  same  parts  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  ;  the  arrows  point  out  the 
direction  and  extent  of  the  movements  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  during  the  systole. 
Fig.  16  shows  the  transverse,  vertical,  and  ohlique  measurements  in  millimetres 
during  the  systole  and  the  diastole. 

The  point  of  rest  towards  which  these  various  movements  converge 
corresponds  closely  with  the  attachment  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle. 

The  right  auricle  and  superior  vena  cava  are  distended,  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  enlarged  and  lengthened  simultaneously  with  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle,  The  auricle,  which  just  before  was 
wrinkled,  becomes  full;  and  its  auricular  portion  and  left  edge  move 
rapidly  inwards,  and  to  the  left,  so  as  to  replace  the  ventricle.  The 
movement  of  the  auricular  portion  is  remarkable.  It  suddenly  en- 
larges and  becomes  purple,  and  its  tip  moves  from  the  right  to  the 
left  edge  of  the  sternum,  at  the  level  of  the  third  costal  cartilage. 
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The  vigorous  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  is  only  visible  at  its 
apex  and  along  its  left  liorder,  since  the  rest  of  the  cavity  is  hidden 
by  the  right  ventricle.  The  apex  has  a  revolving  movement,  upwards, 
forwards,  and  to  the  right.  The  left  border  of  the  ventricle,  like  the 
apex,  moves  forwards  and  to  the  right ;  bnt  while  the  portion  of  the 
ventricle  near  the  apex  ascends,  the  portion  near  the  base  descends. 
The  appendix  of  the  left  auricle,  which  during  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricle is  scarcely  visible,  descends  during  the  systole,  and  moves  rapidly 
forwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  replace  the  retreating  ventricles, 
and  to  fill  up  the  angle  between  them  and  the  pulmonary  artery. 

When  we  remove  the  left  ribs  and  look  at  the  heart  from  the  left  side 
so  as  to  obtain  a  profile  view,  the  animal  lying  upon  the  back,  we  see 
that  the  whole  left  ventricle  moves  forwards  during  the  systole,  the 
posterior  wall  advancing  much  more  than  the  anterior;  and  that  the 
base  of  the  ventricle  descends,  while  the  apex  ascends,  so  that  apex 
and  base  approximate.    It  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  the  precise  zone  of 
rest  of  the  ventricular  walls  towards  which  the  apex  ascends  and  the 
base  descends,  but  it  is  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  ventricle, 
:  nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  apex  than  the  base.    This  region  of  stable 
I  equilibrium  corresponds  to  a  similar  point  of  rest  in  the  papillary 
:  muscles.    Owing  to  this  arrangement,  the  ventricles  and  their  valves 
:  adjust  themselves  to  each  other  during  the  ventricular  contraction. 

The  left  auricle,  like  the  right,  enlarges  during  the  systole,  and  as 
i  the  base  of  the  ventricle  then  descends  and  advances,  the  ventricular 
i  attachment  of  the  swollen  auricle  descends  likewise,  apparently,  as  it 
'  were,  pushing  the  base  of  the  ventricle  before  it. 

When  the  left  ventricle  propels  its  contents  into  the  aorta,  the  arch 
of  the  abrta  is  distended  and  lengthened,  and  its  root,  like  that  of 
1  the  pulmonary  artery,  descends.  Tlie  arch  of  the  aorta  enlarges  both 
i  in  length  and  breadth,  and  becomes  tense  and  rigid.  Its  lateral  en- 
1  largement  is  small,  but  its  elongation  is  considerable  ;  and  its  orifice, 
1  like  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  descends  during  the  systole. 

During  the  systole,  the  auricles  and  great  vessels  enlarge,  and 
descend  into  the  place  just  left  by  the  retreating  ventricles ;  there  is, 

•  therefore,  more  blood  at  the  base  of  the  heart  at  the  end  of  the  systole 
:  than  at  the  end  of  the  diastole.    Since,  however,  during  the  systole, 

•  both  ventricles  contract,  the  increase  of  the  blood  at  the  base  probably 
balances  its  diminution  towards  the  apex.    During  the  pause  which 

:  follows  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  the  blood  continues  to  flow 
I  into  the  auricle  so  that  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  heart  and  great 
^  vessels  is  greater  just  before  the  ventricular  systole  than  at  any 
other  period. 

Movements  of  the  Papillary  Muscles. — That  I  might  observe  the 
:  action  of  the  papillary  muscles,  I  removed  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
right  veiilricle  when  the  heart  was  beating  in  situ,-  and  I  found  that 
the  tip  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  of  the  right  ventricle  con- 
.  tracted  towards  the  septum  during  the  systole. 

I  then  removed  the  septum,  so  as  to  expose  the  two  papillary  muscles 
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©f  the  left  ventricle,  and  I  noticed  that  both  the  muscles,  which 
during  the  diastole  were  wide  apart,  approximated  and  came  close 
together  during  the  systole.  At  the  same  time  the  muscles  shortened 
towards  their  own  centre,  so  that  their  tips  and  their  tendinous  cords 
descended  to  the  left  towards  the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  while  their 
roots  of  attachment  near  the  apex  ascended  to  the  right  towards  the 
base  of  the  ventricle.  The  fixed  point  towards  which  the  two  ends 
approximated  corresponded  apparently  to  the  zone  of  rest,  or  stable 
equilibrium,  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricle,  towards  which  the  base 
and  the  apex  of  the  ventricle  approximate  during  the  systole. 

Action  of  the  Mitral  and  Tricuspid  Valves. — In  order  that  I  might 
see  the  movements  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  I  cut  out  the 
heart  when  beating  vigorously,  and  immersed  it  in  water.  The 
ventricles  contracted  with  force,  and  expelled  the  water  from  the 
great  arteries  during  each  systole.  The  jet  from  the  aorta  was  six 
inches  in  length.  The  segments  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves 
were  seen  to  come  together  at  their  notched  and  bead-like  margins, 
so  as  to  close  the  valves  during  the  systole,  and  prevent  the  efflux 
of  a  drop  of  liquid. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  diastole  the  margins  of  the  valves 
separated  quickly  from  each  other,  so  as  to  admit  the  flow  of  water 
freely  into  the  cavity. 

Direction  of  the  Currents  of  Blood  in  the  Cavities  of  the 

Heart.    (See  Figs.  18,  19.) 

In  the  left  ventricle,  the  aperture  of  entrance,  the  mitral  orifice,  is 
contiguous  to  the  aperture  of  exit,  the  aortic  orifice,  the  two  orifices 
being  separated  by  a  membranous  septum  consisting  of  the  anterior 
flap  of  the  mitral  valve.  In  the  right  ventricle,  the  aperture  of 
entrance,  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  at  a  distance  from  the  aperture 
of  exit  at  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  two"  orifices  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  muscular  channel  of  the  conus  arteriosus.  In  the  left 
ventricle  the  current  of  blood  inwards,  which  descends  during  the 
diastole  behind  the  anterior  segment  of  the  mitral  valve,  is  parallel  in 
direction  to  the  current  of  blood  outwards,  which  ascends  during  the 
systole  in  front  of  that  segment.  (Fig.  18.)  In  the  right  ventricle 
the  current  of  blood  inwards  is  at  right-angles  to  the  current  of  blood 
outwards,  since  the  blood  enters  the  cavity  from  right  to  left,  and 
leaves  it  from  below  upwards  (Fig.  19).  During  the  systole  the  stream 
of  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  takes  a  spiral  direction  towards  the  aortic 
orifice,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  aorta  itself.  The  stream 
of  blood  in  the  right  ventricle,  as  it  ascends,  mounts  over  the  bulging 
septum,  being  restrained  by  the  concave  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle. 
This  upward  stream,  which  narrows  as  it  ascends,  thus  takes  the 
curved  direction  iipwards,  backwards,  and  inwards  of  the  co7itis  arte- 
riosus and  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  the  left  ventricle,  the  anterior 
segment  of  the  mitral  valve  and  the  right  and  left  papillary  muscles, 
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form  a  lioUow  channel  for  the  stream  of  blood,  which,  as  it  ascends  to 
the  aorta,  presses  upon  the  under-snrface  of  the  valve.  In  the  right 
ventricle  the  stream  of  blood,  as  it  ascends,  sweeps  onwards  at  right 
auoles  to  the  under-siirface  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  rushes  between 
and  across  the  papillary  muscles,  and  through  the  tendinous  cordage 
that  connects  the  muscles  to  the  flaps  of  the  valve. 


Fig.  18.— Showing  the  direction  of  the  Fig.  19.— Showing  the  direction  of  the 
currents  of  the  blood  in  the  left  side  currents  of  the  blood  in  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  of  the  heart. 


The  Movements  of  the  Heaet  caused  by  Eespikation. 

(See  Kgs.  20,  21.) 

During  inspiration  the  diaphragm  in  its  descent  draws  downwards 
the  fibrous  sac  and  floor  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  whole  of  its 
contents.  The  heart  rests  upon  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  pericardium,  and  it  therefore  necessarily 
rises  and  falls  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  diaphragm.  The  descent 
of  the  diaphragm  is  accompanied  by  the  advance  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  chest,  which  produces  the  corresponding  expansion  of 
the  lungs  anteriorly.  The  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  forming 
the  floor  of  the  pericardium  presents  an  inclined  plane,  upon  which 
the  heart  glides  forwards  and  downwards  during  inspiration,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
forward  movement  of  the  ribs  and  sternum.  Whatever  be  the  cause 
pf  the  altered  level  of  the  diaphragm,  whether  it  contracts  and 
descends,  as  in  inspiration,  or  is  pushed  downwards  by  fluid  or 
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tumours  in  tlie  chest  —  whether  it  is  raised  during  expiration,  or 
pushed  upwards  by  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  by- 
fluid  in  the  abdomen,  by  abdominal  tumours,  or  by  abscess  or  other 
affections  of  the  liver ;  whatever,  in  short,  be  the  cause  producing 
the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  a  corresponding  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  heart  must  ensue.  The  only  exception  is  the  displacement 
downwards  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  by  means  of  effusion 
into  the  pericardial  sac.  when  the  fluid  interposes  itself  between  the 


Fig.  20. — Showing  the  position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  walls  of. 
the  chest,  and  the  lungs  in  a  healthy  man  at  the  end  of  a  forced  cxviration. 

heart  and  the  diaphragm,  with  the  effect  of  pushing  the  diaphragm 
downwards  and  the  heart  upwards.  An  important  part  is  played  by 
the  pericardium  in  the  influence  of  respiration  on  the  position  of  the 
heart.  The  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  forms  the  base  of  the  peri- 
cardium, upon  which  the  heart  rests  as  upon  a  floor.  The  aponeurotic 
structure  of  the  pericardium,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the  central 
tendon,  ascends  so  as  to  form  a  strong  fibrous  pouch  which  envelopes 
the  whole  heart,  and  gives  off  a  fibrous  investment  to  each  of  the  gi-eat 
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vessels  as  they  enter  or  leave  the  pericardial  sac.  Through  the 
medium  of  this  aponeurotic  structure,  the  diaphragm,  during  its  de- 
scent, acts  so  as  to  draw  "downwards  the  great  vessels  simultaneously 
with  the  heart.  . 

The  respii-atory  movements  of  the  heart  are  vertical,  ihe  organ 
and  all  its  parts  and  great  vessels  move  downwards  during  inspiration 
and  move  upwards  during  expiration.  While,  therefore,  the  vertical 
relations  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest 


Fig.  21. — Showing  the  position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  walls  of 

the  chest,  and  the  lungs  in  c  healthy  man  at  tlie  end  of  a  deep  inspiration. 
Note. — The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  ought  to  have  been  somewhat  lower  in  this  figure. 

are  altered,  the  lateral  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  to  each  other  are  unaltered,  and  their  relative  positions 
to  the  surrounding  organs  are  not  materially  changed. 

While  the  diaphragm  descends  during  inspiration,  carrying  with  it 
the  heart,  the  front  and  sides  of  the  cage  of  the  chest,  formed  by 
the  ribs  and  sternum,  ascend.  The  change  in  the  position  of  the  heart 
in  relation  to  the  ribs  and  sternum  is,  therefore,  doubled  in  extent  by  the 
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twofold  operation  of  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  heart 
simultaneously  with  the  ascent  of  the  cage  of  the  chest. 

Inspiration,  besides  causing  the  descent  of  the  heart,  produces  also 
a  lengthening  and  general  enlargement  of  the  organ  and  its  great 
vessels.  The  lengthening  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels  tells  with 
decreasing  effect  from  below  upwards.  The  descent  of  the  great 
vessels  in  the  neck  is  much,  but  not  completely,  restrained  by  the 
attachments  of  those  vessels.  Tlie  innominate,  the  left  carotid  and  the 
subclavian  arteries,  and  the  ascending  aorta  are  elongated  and  straight- 
ened to  a  considerable  extent,  and  as  less  blood  is  sent  into  those 
vessels  during  inspiration  than  during  expiration,  they  are  lessened 
in  width  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  increased  in  length.  The 
enlargement  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  limited  to  the  right  side. 
The  right  auricle  receives  in  increased  quantity  the  blood  which  has 
been  stored  up  in  the  hepatic  and  portal  vessels  and  the  great  veins 
during  expiration.  The  space  in  the  vessels  of  the  expanded  lungs  for 
the  reception  of  blood  is  increased ;  the  blood  is  sent  with  greater  ease 
through  the  pulmonary  artery  from  tlie  right  ventricle,  in  consequence 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  sent  in  greater  quantity  from  that  cavity,  because  its  supply  of 
blood,  derived  from  the  auricle,  is  naaterially  increased  during  inspira- 
tion. The  venae  cavte,  the  right  auricle,  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  are  therefore  enlarged  both  in  length  and  width. 
The  supply  of  blood  to  and  from  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart, 
which  is  thus  increased  during  inspiration,  is  then  probably 
associated  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  supply  of  blood  to 
and  from  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart.  The  blood  is  retamed  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels  in  augmented  quantity  during  inspu'ation.  We  may 
infer  that  less  blood  is  sent  then  into  the  left  auricle,  and  we  know 
that  less  blood  is  sent  then  into  the  system  through  the  arteries  from 
the  left  ventricle,  than  during  expiration. 

The  result  of  the  various  co-operating  and  contending  forces  which 
I  have  just  considered  are  exhibited  with,  I  believe,  an  approach  to 
accuracy  in  Figs.  20  and  21,  representing  the  position  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  cage  of  the  chest  and  the  lungs  at  the 
end  of  a  forced  expiration,  and  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  heart  during  inspi- 
ration takes  place  at  its  lower  boundary,  the  descent  of  which  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  or  at  least  one  inch. 
Tiie  upward  movement  at  the  same  time  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  and  the  adjoining  cartilages  is  about  one  inch  also.  The 
resulting  cliange  in  the  relative  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  and  the  external  walls  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  is,  though  I  have 
not  ascertained  it  by  exact  demonstration,  about  two  inches.  The 
ascertained  change  in  the  relative  position  of  those  parts  is  such,  that 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle,  at  the  end  of  expiration,  is 
situated  behind  the  loM'er  end  of  the  sternum,  and  at  the  end  of  in- 
spiration, behind  the  lower  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.    The  result 
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durincf  life,  in  a  robust  man,  is  that  at  the  end  of  expiration,  the  im- 
pulse °of  the  right  ventricle  may  be  perce]3tible  to  the  left  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum ;  while  at  the  end  of  inspiration  it  is  to  be  seen  and 
felt  beating  with  considerable  force  over,  below,  and  to  the  left  of  the 
eusiform  cartilage,  or  in  other  words,  at  the  epigastrium.  The  heart 
has  in  fact  descended  into  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  liver 
and  stomach,  and  instead  of  being  protected  at  the  part  spoken  of  by 
a  bony  framework,  is  at  the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration  only  covered 
to  each  side  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  by  the  abdominal  muscles.  The 
apex  of  the  left  ventricle  descends  to  the  same  extent  during  a  deep 
inspiration,  or  from  the  fifth  rib  to  the  seventh  costal  cartilage.  The 
impulse  at  the  apex,  which  at  the  end  of  expiration  is  often  felt 
beating  with  force  in  the  fourth  intercostal  space,  is  at  the  end  of  a  deep 
inspiration  quite  imperceptible.  I  need  not  go  through  the  whole  of 
the  details  of  the  altered  relative  positions  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  in  relation  to  the  ribs  and  sternum  during  expiration,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  deep  inspiration.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and  are 
exhibited  in  the  accompanying  figures.  It  will  suftlce,  if  I  describe  the 
altered  bearings  of  the  principal  landmarks.  A  transverse  boundary- 
line  drawn  across  the  top  of  the  right  auricle  and  right  ventricle  cor- 
responds with  the  attachment  of  the  great  vessels  to  the  heart.  Tliis 
transverse  line,  which  marks  the  position  of  the  aorta  above  the 
right  auricle,  and  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  'artery, 
extends  at  the  end  of  expiration  across  the  second  intercostal 
spaces,  and  the  interveniDg  portion  of  the  sternum  a  little  below 
the  manubrium ;  while  at  the  end  of  inspiration  it  crosses  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  third  intercostal  spaces  and  the  intermediate  portion 
of  the  sternum.  The  pulmonary  artery  descends  from  the  second  to 
the  third  intercostal  space,  and  the  Adsible  commencement  of  the 
aorta  makes  a  corresponding  descent  behind  the  sternum.  The  top  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  which  at  the  beginning  of  a  deep  inspiration  is 
a  little  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium,  is,  at  the  end  of  it,  at  or  a 
little  above  the  lower  end  of  that  bone. 

The  vertical  and  forward  respiratory  movements  of  the  hearfexplain 
the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  walls  of 
the  chest  in  weak  persons  with  fiat  chests  on  the  one  hand,  and  in 
those  who  are  full-chested  and  robust  on  the  other.  The  relations  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels  to  the  cage  of  the  chest  follow  the  type  of 
expiration  in  the  feeble,  and  the  type  of  inspiration  in  the  strong. 


Fkont  View  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels  in  a  ITealtpiy 
Man  with  a  well-formed  Chest.     (See  Figs.  22,  23.) 

The  heart  and  great  vessels  occupy  the  central  region  of  the  chest. 
The  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  is  situated  behind  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the  lower 
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end  of  the  osseous  sternum  ;i  and  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
at  the  origin  ot  the  mnoinmate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  is  about  half 
an  inch  or  more  below  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum. 


SYSTOLE. 

Fig.  22. — Showing  the  position  and  relative  size  of  the  various  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  great  vessels  during  the  ventricular  systole  in  a  healthy,  weU-formed  man. 

Note. — The  fifth  cartilages  were  unusually  high  in  the  body  from  which  figures  22  and 

23  were  taken. 


The  breadth  of  the  heart  is  about  one-half  of  the  breadth  of  the 
chest.   The  heart,  at  its  extreme  limits,  extends  for  a  little  more  than 

1  All  the  works  on  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  whether  published  in  this  country  or  in  Gemauy,  repicscut  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  as  being  situated  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  Several  of 
those  works  have  evidently  taken  their  figures  from  Luschka's  well-known  drawing, 
which  gives  undoubtedly  au  accurate  view  of  the  heart  and  the  surrounding  parts  in  the 
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one-tliird  of  its  breadth  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  for  a 
little  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  breadth  into  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
or  in  that  proportion  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  vertical  line  drawn 
down  the  middle  of  the  sternum. 


DIASTOLE. 

Fig.  23. — Showing  the  position  and  relative  size  of  the  various  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  gi-eat  vessels  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  in  a  healthy,  ■well-formed  man. 

During  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  the  proportion  of  the  heart  in 
the  left  side  of  the  chest  lessens,  owing  to  the  inward  contraction  of 

dead  body  from  whkih  it  was  taken.  It  gives,  however,  on  that  very  account,  an  inac- 
curate view  of  the  relative  position  of  the  heart  in  the  living  man. 

I  have  just  stated  that  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  is  situated  behind  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage,  about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the  lower  end  of  the  osseous  sternum, 
and  have  done  so  on  the  following  grounds  : —  * 

(1.)  At  the  time  of  death  the  heart  is  raised  by  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm  during 
the  final  expiration.    After  death  the  heart  contracts  upwards  towards  its  higher  points 
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the  left  border  of  the  left  ventricle,  while  that  in  the  right  side  of  the 
chest  increases,  owing  to  the  outward  expansion  of  the  right  border  of 
the  right  auricle. 

The  boundary  line  across  the  sternum,  between  the  upper  border 
of  the  heart  and  the  lower  limit  of  tlie  great  vessels,  is  on  a  level 
with  the  third  costal  cartilages. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  extends,  with  a  slight  inclination 
downwards,  from  about  half  an  inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  to  the  fifth  left  space,  just  above  or  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sixth  left  cartilage.  The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
ascends  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  and  descends  during  its 
diastole ;  it  descends  also  during  ordinary  inspiration,  and  ascends 
during  ordinary  expiration  for  about  the  third  of  an  inch.  A  deep 
inspiration  may  bring  down  the  lower  border  of  the  heart  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  a  forced  expiration  may  raise  it  to 
or  above  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  left  boundary  of  the  heart  at  its  apex  is  situated  to  the  left  of 
the  junction  of  the  fifth  rib  to  its  costal  cartilage,  and  behind  or  to 
the  left  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  downwards  from  the  left  nipple.^  The 
right  boundary  of  the  heart  extends  about  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the 
right  edge  of  the  sternum. 

The  Uight  Side  of  the  Heart. — The  right  cavities  occupy  the  whole 
front  of  the  heart  with  the  exception  of  its  left  portion,  where  the 

of  attachment,  so  as  to  leave  an  average  space  of  half  an  inch  between  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the  front  of  the  pericardium  ;  that  space  being 
the  exact  measure  of  the  upward  shrinking  of  the  heart  after  death.  The  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  was  situated  behind  the  end  of  the  osseous  sternum  in  one-fifth,  and  below 
that  point  in  two-fifths  of  my  cases,  while  it  was  above  that  point  in  two-fifths  of  them. 
The  lower  boundary  of  the  fi-ont  of  the  pericardium,  which  marks  the  position  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  itself  at  the  time  of  death,  was  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  in  one-fifth,  and  below  that  point  (being  situated  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage)  in  two-thirds  of  my  cases,  while  it  was  above  that  point  in  only  one- 
eighth  of  them. 

(2)  .  We  have  already  seen  (pp.  16, 17)  that  there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  the 
relation  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  to  the  end  of  the  osseous  sternum, 
and  the  relation  of  the  lower  bordei-  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  and  rib.  The  inferior  edge  of  the  junction  of  the  fifth  cartilage  and 
rib  was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  end  of  the  sternum  by  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  60  out  of  71  cases,  was  on  the  same  level  in  five,  and  was 
above  that  level  in  si.x.  instances.  It  is  evident  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  apex-beat 
could  not  be  felt  in  the  fifth  space  if  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  were  situated  above 
the  end  of  the  sternum. 

(3)  .  The  lower  edge  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lung  at  its  left  border  corre- 
sponds, as  a  rule,  with  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  at  the  same  situation.  In  six 
cases  the  lower  edge  of  that  portion  of  the  right  lung  was  behind  or  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  ;  in  three  it  was  above  that  point  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  ; 
and  in  twenty  it  was  below  that  point  to  an  extent  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half,  or,  in  one  exceptional  case,  two  inches.  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  situated  in  two-tbirds  of  these  cases  behind 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  in  one-fifth  of  them,  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  osseous 
sternum,  and  in  only  one-tenth  of  thcKi  above  that  end  of  the  bone. 

1  1  have  made  comparatively  few  observations  as  to  the  position  of  the  left  nipple  in 
relation  to  the  junction  of  the  adjoining  ribs  to  their  cartilages  and  the  left  boundary  of 
the  heart  at  its  apex. 
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left  ventricle  comes  into  view  from  beliind  the  right  ventricle  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  in  breadth.    The  transverse  or  auricvilo-ventricular 
farrow  forms  the  external  apparent  separation  between  the  right  au- 
ricle and  right  ventricle.  _  The  auriculo- ventricular  furrow  sweeps 
backwards  and  forwards  to  so  great  an  extent,  to  the  left  during  the 
systole,  and  to  the  right  during  the  diastole,  that  it  presents  no  fixed 
position  during  life,  but  ranges  to  and  fro  between  certain  limits. 
The  upper  end  of  the  furrow  may  be  situated  at  the  left  edge  or  at 
the  middle  line  of  the  sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage  ; 
and  its  lower  end  may  be  placed  a  little  below  and  to  the  right  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  being  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the 
seventh  cartilage,  but  it  may  extend  for  fully  half  an  inch  to  the 
rio-ht  of  this  position.  The  transverse  furrow  thus  crosses  behind  the 
lower  half  of  the  sternum  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  and  from  above 
downwards.    The  upper  third  of  the  transverse  furrow  forms  a  true 
line  of  separation  between  the  auricular  appendix  and  the  arterial 
cone  of  the  right  ventricle ;  but  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  furrow 
lie  about  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  and  the 
line  of  division  between  the  right  auricle  and  tlie  right  ventricle. 
The  right  transverse  or  "  auriculo-ventricular  "  furrow  is  not  there- 
fore at  this  part  of  its  course  a  true  line  of  separation  between  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  but  is  thrown  half  an  inch  to  the  right 
of  that  line  by  the  presence  there  of  the  right  coronary  vessels,  and 
the  couch  of  fat  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

The  Bight  Auricle — The  right  auricle  is  broad  above,  where  it 
widens  out  into  the  auricular  appendix,  especially  during  the  systole, 
and  lies  behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  reaching  from  its  right 
often  to  its  left  edge,  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilages ;  and  it  is 
narrow  below,  where  it  appears  to  come  to  a  point  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  transverse  furrow,  to  the  right  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 
The  real  or  internal  breadth  of  the  right  auricle  is,  as  I  have  just 
explained,  greater  than  its  apparent  or  external  breadth  along  the 
line  of  the  transverse  furrow.  When,  therefore,  the  lower  portion 
of  that  furrow  is  situated  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  covered  by  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of 
that  bone.  The  right  boundary  of  the  auricle  extends  behind  the 
right  costal  cartilages  for  about  an  inch  beyond  the  right  edge  of  the 
sternum. 

The  right  auricle  undergoes  more  change  in  form  during  the  action 
of  the  heart  than  any  other  portion  of  the  organ.  During  the  systole 
of  the  ventricles  the  auricle  retains  its  length,  but  it  becomes  twice 
as  wide,  and  its  whole  surface,  instead  of  being  pale  and  wrinkled,  is 
purple,  plump,  and  glistening.  The  ventricular  border  moves  ex- 
tensively to  the  left,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  right  margin  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  sternum,  while  its  right  border  expands  a  little  to  the 
right.  There  is  a  slight  descent  of  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of 
the  right  auricle  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  During 
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the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  these  appearances  and  movements  are 
reversed. 

The  Bicjlit  Ventricle. — The  right  ventricle  forms  the  solid  muscular 
front  of  the  heart,  and  is  flanked  to  the  right  by  the  right  auricle, 
and  to  the  left  by  that  small  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  that  comes 
into  view  in  front  of  the  heart,  and  forms  its  left  border. 

The  right  ventricle,  when  exposed  to  view  in  front  of  the  heart, 
presents  a  pyramidal  shape.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  formed  by 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  ventricle,  which  rests  on  the  central  tendon 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  extends,  with  a  slight  obliquity  downwards 
and  from  right  to  left,  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  apex  of  the  left 
ventricle  ;  its  upper  border  is  crowned  by  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  forms  the  apex  of  the  pyramid;  its  left  border  is  formed 
by  the  longitudinal  furrow,  which  divides  the  right  from  the  left 
ventricle ;  and  its  ostensible  right  border  by  the  transverse  furrow 
which  apparently  separates  the  right  auricle  from  the  right  ventricle, 
the  actual  separation  of  those  two  cavities  at  the  tricuspid  orifice 
being  situated,  as  I  have  just  stated,  about  half  an  inch  to  the  left 
of  the  transverse  furrow. 

The  right  ventricle,  in  its  vertical  diameter  or  length,  extends  from 
the  third  left  cartilage  to  the  sixth,  which  are  the  cardiac  cartilages.  In 
its  transverse  diameter,  or  breadth,  the  right  ventricle  extends  from 
the  transverse  furrow,  at  or  to  the  right  of  the  right  edge  of  the  ster- 
num below,  and  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum 
above,  to  the  anterior  longitudinal  furrow,  which  is  situated  behind 
or  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  junction  of  the  left  costal  cartilages  to 
their  ribs  from  the  third  to  the  fifth. 

The  length  or  vertical  measurement  of  the  ventricle  is  greater 
than  its  breadth  or  transverse  measurement,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  four  to  three.  The  body  of  the  ventricle  forms  about  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  the  cavity  extending  from  the  fourth  left  carti- 
lage to  the  sixth,  and  the  conus  arteriosus  forms  about  the  upper 
third  of  the  cavity  extending  from  the  third  left  cartilage  to  the 
fourth.  The  arterial  cone  of  the  right  ventricle  narrows  from 
below  upwards  until  it  ends  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  cone  a  little  below  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
in  relation  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle,  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  three  to  five,  or  in  other  words,  the  width  of  the  cone 
is  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  width  of  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Owing  to  the  arterial  cone  being  so  much  narrower  than  the  body 
of  the  right  ventricle,  especially  at  its  right  border,  the  transverse 
furrow  extends  further  to  the  left  at  its  upper  than  at  its  lower 
border  by  more  than  an  inch.  In  consequence  of  this  great  deviation 
towards  its  upper  end  the  transverse  furrow  presents  a  double  curve, 
which,  looking  to  the  right,  is  concave  above,  where  the  rounded  auri- 
cular appendix  fits  into  the  hollow  profile  of  the  arterial  cone  ;  and 
convex  below,  where  it  is  situated  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice. 
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The  longitudinal  furrow  takes  a  downward  direction,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  left,  this  inclination  to  the  left  increasing  rapidly 
towards  the  lower  end  where  it  approaches  the  apex.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  longitudinal  furrow  also  presents  a  double  curve,  which, 
looking  to  the  left  is  convex  above,  concave  below.  The  deviation 
to  the  left  of  the  lower  end  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  is  caused  by 
the  deviation  to  the  left  of  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  as  it 
approaches  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  furrow  between  the  ventricles 
turns  to  the  left  at  its  inferior  extremity,  and,  so  to  speak,  cuts 
through  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  apex  of  the  heart  is  thus  com- 
posed of  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  adjoining  left  end  of 
the  lower  border  of  the  right  ventricle. 

During  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  its  four  sides  approxi- 
mate towards  a  point  of  rest  or  stable  equilibrium,  which  is  situated 
on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cavity,  over  or  close  to  the  attachment  of 
the  anterior  papillary  muscle,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  longitudinal 
furrow,  and  slightly  nearer  to  the  lower  than  the  upper  border  of  the 
ventricle.  The  movement  of  the  transverse  furrow  to  the  left  is  ex- 
tensive, and  that  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  to  the  right  is  slight ;  the 
downward  movement  of  the  upper  border  at  the  origin  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  considerable,  and  the  upward  movement  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  ventricle  is  somewhat  less.  The  right  border  of  the 
conus  arteriosus  moves  less  to  the  left  than  the  right  border  of  the 
ventricle  at  the  tricuspid  orifice.  At  the  same  time  the  surface 
of  the  ventricle  becomes  wrinkled,  and  its  coronary  vessels  start  out 
from  the  surface  and  become  tortuous.  During  the  dilatation  of  the 
ventricle  the  reverse  movements  take  place,  its  surface  becomes 
smooth,  glistening,  and  rounded,  and  the  vessels  on  its  surface  cease 
to  be  prominent.    (See  Tig.  16,  page  66.) 

The  Left  Ventricle. — The  left  ventricle,  where  seen  in  front,  comes 
into  view  to  the  left  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  forms  the  convex  left 
border  of  the  heart.  The  left  ventricle  forms  here  a  comparatively 
long,  narrow  slip,  extending  from  the  third  left  space  down  to  the 
fifth,  and  from  the  longitudinal  furrow  behind  or  to  the  right  of  the 
junction  of  the  corresponding  ribs  to  their  cartilages,  to  the  left 
border  of  the  "heart,  which  reaches  up  to  or  just  beyond  the  left  nipple. 
This  visible  anterior  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  is  of  the  greatest 
width  at  and  below  its  middle,  behind  the  fourth  space  and  the  fifth 
cartilage.  Above  and  below  this  region  the  ventricle  narrows,  coming 
to  a  point  at  the  apex  below,  and  above  bearing  to  the  right,  where  it 
is  finally  hidden  by  the  appendix  of  the  left  auricle.  The  breadth 
of  the  anterior  visible  portion  of  the  ventricle  at  its  widest  part  is 
about  one-fifth  of  the  breadth  of  the  heart. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  occupies  the  fifth  space,  its  lower  border 
bemg  situated  just  above  or  behind  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  car- 
tilage and  rib,  and  its  left  border  being  at  or  a  little  beyond  a  vertical 
Ime  drawn  down  from  the  nipple. 

During  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  the  right  and  left  borders 
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of  its  visible  anterior  portion  both  move  a  little  to  the  right,  its  base 
and  iipper  portion  descend,  and  its  lower  portion  and  apex  ascend,  both 
portions  moving  forwards  and  to  the  right.    (See  Fig.  17,  page  66.) 

The  Appendix  of  the  Left  Auricle  is  situated  behind  the  third  left 
cartilage  close  to  its  junction  with  the  third  rib,  and  lills  up  the  angle 
or  space  between  the  upper  end  of  the  left  and  right  ventricles,  at  the 
top  of  the  longitudinal  furrow,  and  the  left  boundary  of  the  origin 
of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  left  auricular  appendix  is  much  more  prominent  and  extensive 
during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  when  its  right  and  lower 
borders  move  respectively  considerably  to  the  right  and  downwards, 
and  its  left  and  upper  borders  move  obliquely  to  the  right  and  slightly 
downwards,  than  it  is  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  v/hen 
the  auricular  appendix  shrinks  inwards  upon  itself. 

The  Great  Vessels. — The  great  vessels  lie  side  by  side,  the  ascending 
aorta  being  in  the  centre,  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  left,  and  the 
superior  vena  cava  to  the  right,  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the 
sternum  and  the  adjoining  costal  cartilages,  at  and  above  the  level 
of  the  third  cartilage. 

The  Arch  of  the  Aorta. — The  root  of  the  aorta,  including  the  aortic 
orifice,  valve,  and  sinuses,  is  hidden  in  the  centre  of  the  heart.  The 
ascending  aorta  comes  into  view  just  above  the  appendix  of  the  right 
auricle,  on  a  level  with  the  third  costal  cartilages,  and  is  covered  by 
the  sternum,  the  right  border  of  the  artery  being  situated  behind  or  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  right  edge  of  the  stei-num  ;  and  its  left  border, 
which  is  partially  covered  by  the  right  border  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less  to  the  right  of  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum.  As  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ascends,  it  bears  to 
the  left,  and  at  the  point  where  it  gives  origin  to  the  innominate 
artery,  it  is  exactly  behind  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum.  From  this 
point  the  transverse  aorta  ascends  slightly  until  it  gives  origin  to  the 
left  carotid  artery,  whence  it  curves  backwards  and  slightly  down- 
wards, with  an  inclination  to  the  left,  and  gives  off  the  left  sub- 
clavian artery,  the  last  of  its  three  great  branches.  The  left  carotid 
arises  just  within  a  line  drawn  downwards  from  the  sternal  end  of  the 
left  clavicle,  and  the  left  subclavian  just  without  that  line.  The  part  at 
which  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries  take  their  origin  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  arch,  and  is  situated  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  or  rather  less  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium,  as  far  as  the  breadth 
of  the  innominate  artery  to  the  left  of  a  line  drawn  down  the  middle 
of  that  bone,  and  in  front  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
third  or  the  upper  portion  of  that  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra, 
which  corresponds  with  the  third  dorsal  spine,  which  is  situated  mid- 
way between  the  spines  of  the  scapulae.  The  transverse  aorta,  as  it 
curves  backwards,  to  the  left  and  downwards,  rests  first  on  the  front 
and  left  side  of  the  trachea,  and  then  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  is  situated  between  the  manubrium,  just  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line,  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  less  below  the  top 
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of  the  bone  down  to  its  lower  end  in  front,  and  tlie  left  side  of  the  body 
of  the  fourth  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra 
behind.  The  relations  of  the  transverse  aorta  to  the  manubrium  in 
front  are  very  variable,  but  those  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae  behind  are 
less  so. 

The  deep  left  border  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  may  be 
seen  in  a  front  view,  and  this  border  is  situated  in  succession  behind 
the  left  and  lower  portion  of  the  manubrium,  near  its  junction  to  the 
first  rib,  the  first  space  and  the  sternal  portion  of  the  second  left  costal 
cartilage,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  sternum.  The  relations  of 
this  important  portion  of  the  arch  will  be  considered  when  the  side 
and  back  views  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  described. 

The  ascending  aorta  just  above  the  right  auricular  appendix 
descends  slightly  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles ;  but  the  top 
of  the  arch,  at  the  origin  of  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries, 
is  scarcely  moved  during  the  contraction  of  the  heart.  Inspiration 
causes  the  descent  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  aorta  and  its 
great  branches.  This  descent  is  slight  during  ordinary  breathing,  but 
is  considerable  on  a  deep  inspiration.  The  inspiratory  descent  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  root  of  the  aorta 
and  heart. 

The  Fulmonary  Artery. — The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
situated  behind  the  upper  portion  of  the  third  left  cartilage,  and  its 
top  lies  behind  the  second  left  cartilage.  the  artery  ascends  to  the 
left  of  the  ascending  aorta,  it  occupies  the  second  left  space  and 
cartilage  for  four-fifths  of  its  breadth,  and  is  covered  by  the  left 
border  of  the  sternum  for  the  remaining  fifth.  The  pulmonary 
artery,  at  its  origin,  is  situated  just  above  and  within  the  appendix 
of  the  left  auricle ;  and,  as  it  proceeds  on  its  course,  it  makes  for 
the  hollow  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  through  which  it  sends  its  right 
branch.  Its  direction  is  therefore  much  more  from  before  backwards 
than  from  below  upwards.  The  remaining  course  of  the  artery  cannot 
be  seen  in  front,  and  will  be  considered  when  the  side  and  back  views 
of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  described. 

During  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  the  pulmonary  artery 
'  descends  at  its  origin  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  higher  parts  of 
the  artery  also  descend,  but  less  and  less  from  below  upwards.  At 

•  the  same  time  the  whole  artery  enlarges  and  lengthens.  The  pulmonary 

•  artery  descends  also  during  inspiration,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  the 
■  body  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  less  at  its  upper  part  than  at  its  origin. 

The  Superior  Vena  Cava. — The  superior  vena  cava  receives  the 
1  right  and  left  innominate  veins  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  top  of 
I  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  behind  the  right  portion  of  the  manubrium, 
1  midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  bone.  ^The 
1  right  innominate  vein  descends  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the  right 
t  clavicle,  and  the  left  innominate  vein  crosses  in  front  of  the  three 
.  great  arteries,  just  at  or  above  their  origin  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
The  superior  vena  cava  descends  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
VOT,.  TV.  a 
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stermim  "behind  the  first  space,  the  second  cartilage  and  the  second 
space,  and  it  opens  into  the  right  auricle  behind  the  third  right  costal 
cartilage. 

The  superior  vena  cava  descends  slightly  at  its  point  of  entrance 
into  the  right  auricle  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle.  It 
descends  also  during  the  inspiration,  but  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  Relation  of  tJie  Lungs  to  the  Heart  in  Front. — The  lungs  cover 
the  great  vessels  and  the  whole  of  the  heart  except  the  more  pro- 
minent portion  of  the  right  ventricle  which  .is  behind  the  cardiac 
cartilages. 

The  inner  margins  of  the  right  and  left  lungs  in  front  meet  together 
behind  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  sternum,  the  right  lung,  as  a 
rule,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  so  as  to  encroach 
somewhat  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest.    The  inner  margin  of  the  left 
lung  separates  from  that  of  the  right  lung,  and  diverges  to  the  left  on 
a  level  with  the  fourth  left  costal  cartilage.    Thence  the  lower  border 
of  this  portion  of  the  lung  extends  to  the  left,  lying  behind  the  lower 
edge  of  the  fourth  cartilage  or  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth  space, 
and  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  right  ventricle.    Before  this  border  of 
the  lung  reaches  the  longitudinal  furrow  and  the  junction  of  the 
cartilages  to  the  ribs,  it  curves  downwards,  crossing  within  the  fourth 
space  and  the  fifth  cartilage,  where  it  again  curves  to  the  right 
so  as  to  form  a  hollow  space  for  the  lodgment  of  the  apex  of  the 
heart.    After  crossing  the  fifth  space  the  inner  margin  ends  in  the 
lower  border  of  the  upper  lobe,  which  is  situated  behind  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sixth  cartilage  and  rib,  where  it  soon  ends  in  the 
septum  that  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  hmg. 
Owing  to  the  outward  and  inward  curve  thus  made  by  the  inner 
maro-in  of  the  left  lung  where  it  crosses  the  heart  to  form  the  left 
and  lower  border  of  the  superficial  cardiac  space,  a  remarkable 
tongue  of  lung  is  formed  by  the  inner  and  lower  borders  of  the 
upp'er  lobe  of  the  left  lung.    This  tongue  of  lung,  owing  to  its  free 
position  just  in  front  of  the  interlobular  septum,  wraps  round  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  being  above,  below,  outside  and  in  front  of  it,  so  as  to 
adapt  itself  to  every  movement  of  the  apex.  When  the  apex  advances 
it  recedes,  when  the  apex  recedes  it  advances,  and  thus  it  allows  free 
play  to  the  apex  at  the  same  time  that  it  softens  the  impulse  of  the 
apex  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  shields  it,  when  it  becomes 
again  flaccid,  and  retires  within  its  nest. 

The  inner  margin  of  the  right  lung,  after  that  of  the  left  lung  has 
deviated  to  the  "left,  continues  its  course  downwards,  behind  the 
sternum,  being  nearer  to  the  left  than  the  right  edge  of  that  bone. 
It  thus  completely  covers  the  transverse  furrow,  the  right  border 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  tricuspid  orifice.  This  inner  margin 
of  the  ri"ht  lung  inclines  to  the  leff  before  it  reaches  the  lower 
boundary  1)f  the  heart,  where  it  soon  ends  in  the  lower  margin  of  the 
rio-ht  lung ;  which  margin  lies  at  first  behind  the  upper  part  of  the 
ensiform  "cartilage,  then  crosses  behind  the  sternal  portion  of  the 
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seventh  and  sixth  right  cartilages,  and  afterwards  takes  its  course  to 
the  right,  behind  or  just  above  the  sixth  cartilage. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  that  the  lungs  are 
moulded  by  a  natural  adaptation  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels.  They  thus  cover  the  soft  and  yielding  right 
auricle,  which  requires  the  additional  protection  of  the  soft  covering  in 
which  it  is  thus  imbedded  ;  they  thus  cover  the  great  vessels,  which  do 
not  advance  so  far  forwards  as  the  body  of  the  heart ;  they  thus  cover 
the  circuit  of  the  ventricles  around  the  three  sides  of  the  superficial 
cardiac  space ;  and  they  thus  leave  uncovered  the  most  prominent  and 
powerful  portion  of  the  right  ventricle.  Obeying  this  law  of  adapta- 
tion, the  inner  margin  of  the  right  lung  extends  inwards  and  to  the 
left  along  its  whole  length,  more  than  that  of  the  left  lung  extends 
to  the  right ;  for  the  greater  prominence  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  of 
the  comLS  arteriosus,  and  of  the  centre  of  the  right  ventricle,  parts  that 
are  situated  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum,  offers 
resistance  to  the  free  inward  expansion  to  the  right  of  the  margin  of 
the  left  lung.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less  prominence  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta,  the  soft  and  yielding  character  of  the  right  auricle  and  its 
appendix,  and  the  less  prominence  of  the  right  border  of  the  right 
ventricle,  parts  that  are  situated  behind  and  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  allow  and  even  invite  the  more  free  inward  expansion  to 
the  left  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  right  lung.  The  inner  margins  of 
the  lungs,  in  short,  advance  freely  where  they  meet  with  the  least 
resistance,  and  stop  or  even  recede  where  they  meet  with  the  greatest 
resistance. 

The  Orifices  and  Valves  of  the  Heart  and  the  Great  Arteries. — The 
orifices  and  valves  of  the  heart  may  be  considered  in  two  orders  :  (1) 
As  they  are  superficial  or  deep  in  situation,  when  the  pulmonic  and 
tricuspid  orifices  and  valves  would  come  first,  and  then  the  aortic  and 
-mitral  orifices  and  valves ;  and  (2)  as  they  are  ranged  from  above 
downwards  when  the  pulmonic  orifice  and  valve  come  first  in  order, 
then  the  aortic,  then  the  mitral,  and  last  the  tricuspid  orifice  and 
valve.  I  shall  consider  them  in  detail  according  to  the  first  and  most 
natural  of  those  orders,  namely,  the  superficial  and  deep  orifices  and 
valves,  which  are  also  the  orifices  and  valves  of  the  right  or  anterior 
and  the  left  or  posterior  cavities.  After  doing  so,  I  shall  briefly 
indicate  them,  for  the  sake  of  their  common  connexion,  in  their  order, 
from  above  downwards. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  the  highest  of  the  four  orifices, 
and  its  anterior  portion  is  situated  mainly  behind  the  third  left  carti- 
lage, its  right  border  being  covered  by  the  adjoining  edge  of  the 
sternum.  During  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  descends  into  the  third  space. 

The  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery  consists  of  two  anterior  sinuses 
and  one  posterior  sinus,  and  its  valve  consists  of  two  flaps  in  front 
and  one  behind,  each  in  its  own  sinus.  The  position  of  the  anterior 
flaps  is  higher  than  that  of  the  posterior  flap.    The  anterior  or  super- 
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ficial  convex  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  much  longer  than  its 
posterior  or  internal  convex  wall,  owing  to  its  outer  wall  being  a 
section  of  a  much  larger  sphere  tlian  its  inner  one.    When,  therefore, 
the  rio-ht  ventricle  contracts,  its  anterior  and  outer  wall  shortens  and 
draws^'downwards  the  anterior  flaps  of  the  pulmonic  valve  to  a  much 
crreater  extent  tlian  the  posterior  and  inner  wall  shortens  and  draws 
downwards  the  posterior  flap.   The  result  is  that  when  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  in  a  state  of  complete  contraction,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
flaps  of  the  pulmonic  valve  are  nearly  on  the  same  level;  and  that 
when  the  ventricle  is  in  a  state  of  distension  the  anterior  flaps  may 
be  an  inch  higher  than  the  posterior  flap.    This  is  well  seen  m 
several  of  Pirogotf's  vertical  sections.  . 
•    The  tricuspid  orifice,  is  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  most  supertciai 
of  the  four  orifices,  and  is  separated  from  the  orifice  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  by  the  comis  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle,    in  a 
healthy  active  man  with  a  well-formed  chest,  the  tricuspid  orifice  is 
situated  behind  the  lower  fourth  of  the  sternum  to  the  right  ot  the 
middle  line  of  that  bone,  its  upper  border  being  on  a  level  witii 
the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  cartilage,  and  its  lower  border  being 
behind  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and  the  articulation  to  it  ot  the 
right  sixth  cartilage.  ■    i       .i    i  f^. 

The  tricuspid  orifice  is  situated  about  half  an  inch  to  the  iett  ol 
the  ricrht  transverse  auriculo- ventricular  furrow.  It  is  impossible 
to  assign  accurately  a  fixed  position  to  the  tricuspid  orifice,  owing  to 
its  extmisive  movement  to  the  left  during  the  contraction,  and  to  the 
right  during  the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  .  Tlie  limits  of  the 
rancre  of  this  movement  may,  however,  be  defined  to  the  right  by  a 
line°a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  to  the  left  by  a  hue  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  that  bone,  the  orifice  pla5|ing 
backwards  and  forwards  behind,  and  to  the  right  of  the  right  half  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum. 

The  position  of  the  flaps,  the  tendinous  cords  and  tli^e  papillary 
muscles  of  the  tricuspid  valve  have  been  already  described  m  detail 
?t  wi  1,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the  Pap diary  muscle 
radiate  like  a  fan  upwards,  outwards,  and  downwards  from  the  cords 
and  flaps  of  the  valve  ;  that  the  superior  papillary  muscle,  when 
^resent  ascends  behind  tlie  fourth  cartilage  ;  that  the  anterior  papiUary 
^  u  de  take'  the  direction  outwards  of  the  fifth  cartilage;  and  that 
Xe  inferior  papillary  muscles  descend  behind  the  sixth  cartdage. 

The  root  of  the  aorta,^  including  its  orifice,  valve  and  sinuses  occu- 
mes  the  space  between  the  pulmonic  and  tricuspid  orifices.  The  root 
Tthe  aorta  and  the  aortic  vestibule,  which  is  the  diannel  or  chamoer 
with  ritid  walls  that  leads  to  it  from  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle 
pro  ec  ?lvards  in  front  of  that  cavity  and  of  its  mitral  orifice,  so  that 
the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  covered  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  comis  arte- 

J  fhavralreldf  described  ll.e  a.ntomical  relations  of  the  root  of  the  aorta.  (See 
liagos  37  -42). 
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riosus,  interposes  itself,  as  has  just  been  stated,  between  the  pnlmonic 
and  tricuspid  orifices.  By  this  arrangement  the  aortic  orifice  advances 
more  nearly  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  shallow  cunus  arteriosus  being 
in  front  of  the  orifice,  and  the  deep  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  being 
below  it.  Hence  the  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation,  and  an  intensified 
aortic  second  sound,  and  coincident  doubling  of  that  sound,  are 
heard  loudly  over  and  to  the  left  of  the  middle  third  of  the  sternum 
in  front  of  the  arterial  cone  and  the  root  of  the  aorta ;  and  feebly 
over  and  to  the  left  of  the  lower  third  of  the  sternum,  in  front 
of  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  root  of  the  aorta  is 
somewhat  overlapped  above  and  to  the  left  by  the  root  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  is  situated  accordingly  below  and  to  the  right  of 
the  pulmonic  orifice,  behind  the  left  half  or  three-fifths  of  the  sternum, 
on  a  level  with  the  third  space,  the  left  portion  of  the  aortic  orifice 
extending  beyond  the  sternum  so  as  to  lie  within  that  space.  The 
upper  and  left  border  of  the  aortic  orifice,  especially  during  the 
diastole,  is  seated  behind  the  lower  portion  of  the  third  cartilage, 
near  the  sternum ;  and  its  lower  and  right  border,  especially  during 
the  systole,  is  situated  behind  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum,  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  fourth  cartilage. 

The  root  of  the  aorta  descends  considerably  and  moves  to  the  left, 
so  as  to  approach  towards  the  apex  during  the  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  at  the  same  time  the  apex  moves  to  a  less  degree 
upwards,  and  to  the  right,  so  as  to  approach  towards  the  aortic  orifice. 

The  mitral  orifice  is  situated  partly  behind,  and  partly  below  the 
level  of  the  aortic  orifice,  its  upper  third  or  upper  two-fifths  being 
behind,  and  its  lower  two-thirds  or  three-fifths  below  the  level  of 
that  orifice;  and  partly  behind,  and  partly  above  the  level  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice,  its  lower  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  being  behind, 
and  its  upper  third  or  fourth  being  above  the  level  of  that  orifice. 
The  mitral  orifice  is  seated  behind  the  left  half  of  the  sternum,  at 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  lower  third  of  that  bone,  on  a  level 
with  the  fourth  cartilage,  the  fourth  space,  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  fifth  cartilage.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  fixed  jposition  to  the 
mitral  orifice,  for  it,  like  the  tricuspid  orifice,  plays  to  and  fro  during 
the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  The  limits  of  its 
movement  may,  however,  be  approximately  defined  by  a  line  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum  on  the  one  hand 
and  a  line  corresponding  to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum  on  the 
other.  I  have  already  described  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
mitral  valve,^  and  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  state  here  that 
the  left  or  upper  and  the  right  or  lower  papillary  muscles,  starting 
from  their  attachments  through  their  tendinous  cords  to  the  flaps 
of  the  valve,  concentrate  themselves  towards  their  roots  at  the 
apex,  instead  of  radiating  from  the  flaps  upwards,  outwards,  and 
downwards,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  left  or 
superior  papillary  muscle  usually  follows  the  course  of  the  fourth 

^  See  page.s  49-5-1. 
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cartilage  and  space,  and  the  right  or  inferior  papillary  muscle  that  of 
the  fifth  cartilage,  both  muscles  dipping  downwards  towards  the  lower 
cartilage  or  space  as  they  approach  the  apex. 

It  may  be  gathered,  from  what  has  just  been  said,  that  each  of  the 
higher  orifices  overlaps  in  position  the  orifice  immediately  below  it. 
Thus  the  pulmonic  orifice  at  its  lower  and  right  edge  is  situated  to  a 
slight  extent  in  front  of  the  upper  and  left. edge  of  the  aortic  orifice  ; 
the  right  posterior  or  lower  flap  of  the  aortic  valve  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  upper  third  or  two-fifths  of  the  mitral  orifice;  and 
the  lower  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  behind 
the  corresponding  upper  portion  of  the  tricuspid  orifice. 

The  position  of  the  orifices  and  valves  of  the  heart  in  relation  to 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  heart  and  of  the  chest,  and  to  the  spinal 
column,  will  be  considered  when  the  side  and  back  views  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  are  described. 

The  Position  of  the  Heart  and  Geeat  Vessels  in  Eobust 

AND  Feeble  Persons. 

(See  Figs.  20,  21,  22,  23,  24.) 

We  have  just  seen  that  respiration  materially  alters  the  position 
of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  deep 
inspiration  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  may  be  two  inches  lower 
in  relation  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  than  at  the  end  of  a  forced 
expu'ation.  Thus,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  is  situated 
behind  or  even  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  at  the  com- 
pletion of  a  forced  expiration  ;  while  it  may  be  situated  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  at  the  termination  of  a  deep  in- 
spiration. Again,  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may  be  situated 
behind  the  upper  end  of  the  manubrium  at  the  end  of  a  forced 
expiration,  and  behind  its  lower  end  on  the  completion  of  a  deep 
inspiration. 

This  great  change  is  produced  by  a  double  agency,  acting  in 
opposite  directions  :  one,  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  which  lowers 
and  lengthens  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  lengthens  the  lungs 
by  lowering  their  base  ;  the  other,  the  ascent  and  advance  of  the  walls 
of  the  chest  in  front.  This  combined  downward  movement  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and  upward  movement  of  the  sternum  and  carti- 
lages, doubles  the  effect  on  the  position  of  the  organ  in  relation  to 
the  cartilages  and  sternum. 

In  robust  persons,  who  lead  an  active  and  laborious  life,  the  amount 
of  reserved  air  constantly  in  the  lungs  is  great,  the  chest  is  higli,  deep 
and  broad,  and  the  heart  and  arteries  are  low  in  position  in  relation 
to  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest.  In  such  persons  the  chest  and 
its  organs  present  the  form  and  position  of  inspiration,  and  they  have 
therefore  the  inspiratory  type  of  chest.  (See  Figs.  20, 21,  22,  23.) 

In  feeble  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  who  lead  an  indoor  sedentary 
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life,  the  amount  of  reserved  air  constantly  in  the  lungs  is  small,  the 
(;liest  is  flat  and  narrow,  and  the  heart  and  arteries  are  high  in  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest.  In  such  persons 
the  chest  and  its  organs  assume  the  form  and  position  of  expiration, 
and  they  present  the  expiratory  type  of  chest.    (See  Fig.  24.) 

In  robust  persons,  such  as  sailors,  miners,  labourers  and  smiths, 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  may  be  situated  quite  an  inch  below 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  so  that  the  heart  may  be  felt  beating 
in  the  epigastrium  to  the  left  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  apex 
of  the  heart  may  be  situated  behind  the  sixth  left  cartilage  or  space. 
The  lungs  at  the  same  time  enlarge  forwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to 
iuterpose  themselves  between  the  heart  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  all 
but  a  small  space  bounded  above  by  the  fifth  cartilage,  on  the  right 
by  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  on  the  left  by  the  sixth  and  seventh 
cartilages  near  their  attachment  to  the  sternum.  The  heart's  impulse 
is,  therefore,  quite  imperceptible  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  that 
of  the  right  ventricle  being  sometimes  transferred,  as  I  have  just  said, 
to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  apex  beat  is  lost,  being  enveloped  in  the 
folds  of  the  enlarged  lung.  In  such  persons,  also,  the  top  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  is  low  in  position,  being  perhaps  situated  quite  an  inch 
below  the  top  of  the  mamibrium. 

The  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  and  the  summit 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  being  unusually  low,  the  position  of  every 
part  of  the  heart  and  the  great  arteries  is  also  correspondingly  low. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  situation  of  the  various  anatomical 
points  in  detail,  but  it  will  be  well  to  name  that  of  the  leading  land- 
marks of  the  heart  and  great  arteries. 

The  boundary-line  across  the  third  cartilage  that  indicates  the  upper 
border  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  the  lower  limit  of  the 
great  arteries  may  be  shifted  downwards  to  the  level  of  the  fourth 
cartilages.  The  position  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in 
front  being  thus  given,  that  of  the  aperture  and  valve  of  the  aorta, 
being  a  degree  lower  and  to  the  left,  may  be  inferred,  it  being  situated 
behind  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  left  half  of  the  sternum,  on  a  level 
with  the  fourth  cartilage  and  the  fourth  space.  The  mitral  and  tricuspid 
orifices  in  their  descending  order  take  each  of  them  a  lower  position 
the  mitral  orifice  being  situated  behind  the  lower  fourth  of  the  sternum, 
its  upper  boundary  being  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  space  and  its 
lower  border,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num ;  and  the  tricuspid  orifice  being  behind  the  lower  sixth  of  the 
sternum  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

In  feeble,  thin  persons,  of  sedentary  occupation,  or  in  those  who  have 
only  recently  recovered  from  illness,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
may  be  situated  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  or  somewhat 
higher,  and  its  apex  may  be  present  behind  the  fifth  left  cartilage,  and 
may  be  felt,  therefore,  beating,  not  in  the  fifth,  but  in  the  fourth  space. 
Each  lung  at  the  same  time  lessens  at  its  base,  and  shrinks  away 
from  before  the  body  of  the  heart,  uncovering  the  apex  and  the  left 
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ventricle,  the  whole  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  a  portion  of  the  auricu- 
lar appendix,  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  even  of  the  ascending  aorta. 
The  heart's  impulse  is,  therefore,  diffused  to  an  unusual  extent  over 
the  front  of  the  central  part  of  the  chest,  from  the  second  space  to  the 
fourth,  and  from  the  right  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum  to  the 
apex,  being  felt  not  only  over  the  apex,  but  with  considerable  force 
over  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  is  usually  feeble  or  absent.  A 
double  pulsation  may  also  be  often  felt  over  the  pulmonary  artery, 
feeble  and  soft  with  the  first  sound,  but  sharp  and  sudden  with  the 


Fig.  24.— Showing  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  front  of  the  chest  and 
the  lungs  in  a  slender  youth  with  a  small  chest. 

second  sound.  In  such  persons  also  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
is  high,  being  situated  behind  or  even  above  the  top  of  the  manubrium. 
The  position  of  the  other  parts  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is 
correspondingly  high.  The  boundary-line  between  the  upper  border 
of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  great 
arteries  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  second  space, 
behind  which  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  seated. 
The  orifice  and  valve  of  the  aorta,  being  a  stage  lower  and  to  the 
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left,  may  "be  on  a  level  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  second  space 
and  the  third  cartilage,  behind  the  left  half  of  the  sternum.  The 
mitral  orifice  may  be  situated  behind  the  left  half  of  the  sternum, 
behind  and  just  below  the  central  portion  of  the  bone,  its  upper 
border  being  on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  tl;ird  carti- 
lage, and  its  lower  border  with  that  of  the  upper  edge  6f  the  fourth 
cartilage ;  and  the  tricuspid  orifice  may  be  situated  behind  the  right 
half  of  the  sternum  just  below  the  centre  of  the  bqne,  so  that  its  upper 
border  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  third  cartilage 
or  the  upper  portion  of  the  third  space,  while  its  lower  border  may 
be  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  space. 

In  many  well-formed  women  of  active,  healthy  habits,  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  maintain  their  proper  position.  But  this  is  not 
so  in  the  large  class  of  women  who  work  indoors  with  the  needle, 
and  in  whom  the  chest  is  wont  to  be  flat,  the  positioix  of  the  heart 
being  high. 

The  effect  of  tight  stays  is  to  lessen  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  to  increase,  for  the  sake  of  compensation,  the  expaiision  and  ele- 
vation of  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest.  In  such  persons 
a  double  and  opposite  effect  may  be  produced.  The  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  in  relation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  may  be  high,  but 
the  top  of  the  aorta  in  relation  to  the  higher  costal  cartilage  may 
be  low. 

In  children  of  both  sexes  the  position  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the 
walls  of  the  chest  is  high. 


SIDE  VIEW;  AFTER  DEATH. 

LEFT  SIDE.     (Fig,  25.) 

The  ninth  plate  of  my  Medical  Anatomy  represents  a  side  view, 
looked  at  from  the  left  side,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  robust  well- 
formed  man.  In  this  body  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was 
situated  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage,  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

In  this  instance  the  top  of  the  manubrium  was  on  a  level  with  the 
middle  of  the  body  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  lower  end  of 
■  the  sternum  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  ninth  ver- 
tebra. The  middle  of  the  sternum  corresponded  in  level  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  vertebra ;  the  lower  end  of  the 
manubrium,  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  fifth  vertebra ;  and  the  top  of 
the  lower  third  of  the  sternum,  to  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  The  ensiform  cartilage  was  of  great  length, 
measurmg  nearly  3  inches  (2-8  inches),  and  its  lower  end  was  about 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal 
vertebra. 
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This  drawing  and  Plate  X.  of  the  same  work  show  well  the  great 
anatomical  importance  of  the  somewhat  neglected  ensiform  cartilage, 
especially  to  the  clinical  worker.  The  front  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
the  floor  of  the  pericardium,  which  is  formed  by  the  central  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm,  take  their  origin  in  part  from  the  tip  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage  by  means  of  a  strong  slip  of  muscular  fibres.  The  lower 
boundary  of  the  pericardiiim  and  of  the  heart,  and  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  diaphragm,  and  with  it  that  of  the  cavity  of  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  and  the  right  lung,  may  be  brought  down  on  a  deep 
inspiration  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  when 
that  point  forms  the  lower  boundary  of  the  chest.  In  this  drawing, 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  and  the  lower  margin  of  the 
right  lung  were  situated  an  inch  above  the  end  of  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, and  nearly  two  inches  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  at  the  apex,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  was  an  inch  and  a,  naif  below  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum. 

The  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  at  the  adjacent  origin  of  the  inno- 
minate and  left  carotid  arteries  was  in  this  instance  four-fifths  of  an 
inch  ("8  inch)  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium,  and  was  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  lower  end  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
was  in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  of  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  was  on  a  level  with  a  point  a  little  below  the  lower  end 
of  the  manubrium. 

The  top  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  a  little  higher  in  position 
than  that  of  the  lower  end  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  just  described  ;  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  and 
within  the  third  space,  and  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower  portion  of 
the  body  of  the  seventh  vertebra ;  and  the  pulmonary  artery  occupied 
in  its  ascent  the  upper  portion  of  the  third  space,  the  third  cartilage, 
and  the  second  space. 

The  top  of  the  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  was  nearly  half  an 
inch  below  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
cartilage  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebrae.  The  top  of  the 
appendix  of  the  left  auricle,  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, which  would  be  a  little  above  the  lower  boundary  of  the  orifice 
of  the  aorta,  were  about  on  a  level  with  the  midtlle  of  the  body  of  the 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra  behind,  and  the  top  of  the  losver  third  of  the 
sternum,  or  about  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  in  front.  The  lower 
boundary  of  the  left  auricle,  which  would  nearly  correspond  with  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  mitral  valve,  was  in  front  of  the  top  of  the 
ninth  vertebra,  and  on  a  level  with  a  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  The  lower  boundary  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  left  ventricle  was  in  front  of  the  top  of  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  about  on  a  level  with  a  point  four-fifths  of 
an  inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum ;  while  the  lower  boun- 
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clary  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the  apex  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  with  a  point 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

EIGHT  SIDE. 

The  tenth  plate  of  my  Medical  Anatomy  represents  a  side  view, 
looked  at  from  the  right  side,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  strong  man 
with  a  well-formed  chest  of  the  inspiratory  type.  In  this  body  the 
heart  was  distended  with  water,  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
swollen  right  ventricle  was  situated  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  (•?  inch)  above  the  tip  of  that  cartilage,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  (1-4  in.)  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  top  of  the  manubrium  in  this  instance  corresponded  in  level 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra ;  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum,  with  the  lower  border  of  the  ninth  vertebra ; 
the  middle  of  the  sternum  at  the  level  of  the  third  cartilage,  with 
the  body  of  the  sixth  vertebra;  the  lower  end  of  the  manubrium, 
with  that  of  the  fifth  vertebra ;  and  the  upper  border  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  sternum  corresponded  in  level  with  the  body  of  the 
seventh  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  commencement  of  the  superior  vena  cava  in  this  instance  was 
on  a  level  with  a  point  below  the  middle  of  the  manubrium  in  front, 
and  with  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  behind ;  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  vein  in  the  right  auricle  was  in  front  of  the  cartilage 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebrae,  and  on  a  level  with  a  point 
half  an  inch  below  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  and  with  the  third  space. 

The  top  of  the  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  was  on  a  level  with 
the  middle  of  the  sternum  and  the  third  cartilages  in  front,  and  the 
body  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  behind  ;  the  attachment  of  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  appendix  to  the  body  of  the  right  auricle,  at  the 
transverse  furrow,  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  tricuspid  valve,  was  on  a  level  with  a  point  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  front,  and  the  upper 
border  of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra  behind  ;  and  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  right  auricle,  which  corresponds  closely  to  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  was  on  a  level  with  a  point  half  an  inch 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  front,  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  behind. 

The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  upper  boundary  of 
the  right  ventricle  were  on  a  level  with  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the 
centre  of  the  sternum  and  the  third  space  in  front,  and  with  the  lower 
border  of  the  sixth  vertebra  behind;  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
right  ventricle  in  front  was  situated  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
an  inch  and  a  half  (1-4  in.)  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage in  front,  and  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the 
\)ody  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  behind.    The  lower  boundary  of 
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the  right  ventricle  was  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  higher  behind 
than  in  front. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  was  about  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

Although  I  possess  other  drawings  showing  a  side  view  of  the 
heart  and  the  other  internal  organs,  these  are  the  only  ones  that 
give  the  relation  of  the  heart  and  its  various  parts  to  the  walls  of 
the  chest  in  front  and  the  spinal  column  behind.  Both  of  these 
drawings  were  taken  from  the  bodies  of  men  of  a  robust  frame,  with  a 
chest  of  the  inspiratory  type,  and  with  a  heart  well  developed  and 
low  in  position.  The  relations  of  the  heart  to  the  front  of  the  chest 
in  all  their  variety  have  been  already  abundantly  illustrated,  and  its 
relations  to  the  spinal  column  will  be  further  described  when  the 
position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  looked  at  from  the  back  is 
considered.  Pirogoff  gives  numerous  sections,  both  vertical  and 
horizontal,  showing  the  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest  and  the 
spinal  column,  and  I  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  notes  describ- 
ing those  sections  and  two  others  that  are  figured  in  Braun's  work 
(Note  46,  page  116  ;  Note  47,  page  121.) 


SIDE  VIEW;  DURING  LIFE. 
In  a  Healthy  Man  with  a  well-formed  Chest. 

LEFT   SIDE.     (Fig.  25.) 

The  heart  and  great  vessels  occupy  the  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  chest,  between  the  sternum  in  front  and  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal 
vertebras  behind.  The  margins  of  the  lungs  fill  up  the  unoccupied 
spaces  in  front  of  the  great  vessels  and  the  heart ;  and  the  oesophagus 
and  descending  aoi-ta  ave  interposed  between  the  heart  and  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  behind. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  recumbent  posture  and  during  the  ventri- 
cular systole,  the  heart  would  press  backwards  upon  the  oesophagus  and 
the  descending  aorta  so  as  to  render  swallowing  difficult,  and  to  inter- 
fere with  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  unless  tlie 
heart  were  supported  by  some  special  contrivance.  Such  support  is  to 
be  found  in  the  walls  of  the  pericardial  sac.  The  floor  of  the  pericar- 
dium is  formed  by  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  sus- 
pended in  its  place,  in  the  middle  of  the  partition  between  the  chest 
and  the  abdomen,  by  means  of  the  great  converging  circuit  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  diaphragm,  arising  from  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage and  the  ribs ;  and  is  supported  firmly  from  below  by  the  livei- 
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and  stomach.  The  heart  rests  upon  the  floor  of  the  pericardium, 
formed  by  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  this  supphes  a 
sr^ooth  iLined  plane,  upon  which  the  heart  glides  forwards  and 
downwards  during  inspiration,  and  backwards  and  upwards  during 
ex^^ration,  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  various  modulations  of  respira- 
tion.   The  strong  fibrous  walls  of  the  pericardium  arise  from  the  cen- 


Fio  25.—  Side  view,  looked  at  from  tlie  left  side,  showing  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in 
relation  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  the  spinal  column. 


tral  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  Tliose  walls  are  endowed  with  a  fibrous 
structure  which  is  of  especial  strength  posteriorly,  where  it  is  firmly 
incorporated  with  the  coats  of  the  pulmonary  veins  as  they  enter  the 
pericardium.  A  fibrous  covering  is  also  contributed  by  the  pericar- 
dium to  the  inferior  and  superior  vence  cavaj  where  they  enter  the 
sac,  and  to  the  pulmonary  artery  and  ascending  aorta  where  they  leave 
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the  sac.  In  virtue  of  this  arrangement  the  posterior  wall  of  the  peri- 
cardium supports  the  heart  forwards  and  prevents  it  from  making 
pressure  upon  the  aorta  and  oesophagus,  where  they  are  situated  im- 
mediately behind  the  left  auricle  and  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle. 
By  the  distribution  also  of  the  fibrous  pericardium  to  the  veins  enter- 
ing, and  the  arteries  leaving  the  sac,  and  to  the  branches  of  those 
arteries  in  the  neck,  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  when  it 
descends  during  inspiration,  draws  intermediately  upon  the  whole  of 
those  vessels  so  as  to  save  them  from  dragging  immediately  upon  the 
heart  itself. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  upper  third  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sixth  costal  cartilage  in  front,  and  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  tenth 
dorsal  vertebra  behind.  Tiie  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  at  the 
origin  of  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  is  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  middle  third  of  the  manubrium  in  front,  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  body  of  the  third  or  the  upper  edge  of  that 
of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  behind.  The  horizontal  boundary- 
line  that  divides  the  upper  border  of  the  heart  from  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  ascending  aorta,  is  on  a  level  with  the 
third  cartilage  in  front,  and  the  body  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra 
behind.  The  heart  therefore  extends  downwards  from  the  body  of 
the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  to  that  of  the  tenth,  and  from  the  third 
costal  cartilage  to  the  sixth ;  and  the  great  arteries  extend  upwards 
from  the  body  of  the  seventh  to  that  of  the  third  or  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra  behind,  and  from  the  level  of  the  third  cartilage  to  the  top  of 
the  middle  third  of  the  manubrium  in  front. 

The  left  auricle  and  ventricle  occupy  fully  as  great  a  proportionate 
amount  of  space  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart  as  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  do  at  the  front  of  the  heart.  The  left  ventricle  occupies  by 
much  the  largest  share  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  its  double- 
convex  cone-shaped  outline  is  completely  exposed  to  view  from  its 
base  to  its  apex  when  the  left  side  of  the  chest  is  looked  at.  The 
transverse  furrow,  which  divides  the  left  ventricle  from  the  left 
auricle,  follows  a  direction  from  above  downwards  and  somewhat 
backwards.  The  left  auricle  rests  behind  on  the  descending  aorta 
and  the  oesophagus ;  and  that  auricle,  the  transverse  groove,  and  the 
mitral  orifice  are  situated  in  front  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal 
vertebrEe  and  the  upper  border  of  the  ninth ;  and  on  a  level  with 
the  sternal  end  of  the  third  and  fourth  costal  cartilages,  the  fourth 
space,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  fifth  cartilage  in  front.  The  upper 
border  of  the  left  ventricle  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  left  auricle, 
but  the  lower  boundary  of  the  left  ventricle  which  extends  down 
almost  or  quite  to  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra,  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the  left  auricle,  which 
reaches  down  to  the  lower  border  of  the  eighth  or  upper  border  of  the 
ninth  vertebra.  The  left  auricle  and  ventricle  take  a  direction  from 
behind  forwards,  to  the  left  and  downwards,  and  as  they  have  a  similar 
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inclination  to  that  of  the  ribs,  they,  as  well  as  the  transverse  furrow- 
between  them,  are  covered  throughout  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs.  The  left  auricle  and  ventricle  start  from  the  back  of  the  centre 
of  the  chest  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  left  ventricle  crosses  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  the  chest  with  a  definite  leaning  to  the  left,  so  that  its  apex 
points  at  the  left  fifth  space.  The  left  auricular  appendix  and  the 
left  pulmonary  veins,  where  they  enter  the  auricle  at  its  higher  part, 
are  situated  in  front  of  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  bodies  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae  and  their  intervening  cartilage, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  third  and  fourth  costal  cartilages  and  the  third 
space  in  front. 

The  anterior  longitudinal  furrow  presents  a  convex  outline,  looking 
forwards  towards  the  pulmonary  artery  at  its  upper  third,  and  towards 
the  right  ventricle  at  its  lower  two-thirds ;  and  a  concave  outline 
looking  backwards  and  downwards  towards  the  left  auricular  appendix 
and  the  left  ventricle.  The  upper  end  of  this  furrow  is  in  front  of 
the  body  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra  and  behind  the  third  costal 
cartilage  or  space,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  furrow  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart  is  situated  behind  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  space,  and  is  on 
a  level  with  the  body  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  behind. 

During  the  ventricular  systole,  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle  change 
remarkably  in  form,  size,  and  position  (Fig.  17).  The  ventricle  con- 
tracts and  shortens,  and  the  auricle  expands  and  lengthens  to  a  great 
extent.  The  base  of  the  ventricle  and  the  adjoining  edge  of  the 
auricle,  the  transverse  furrow  and  the  mitral  orifice  advance  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  forwards,  to  the  left  and  downwards  away  from  the 
spinal  column  and  towards  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  apex 
at  the  same  time  moves  forwards,  upwards  and  to  the  right,  towards 
the  base,  so  that  the  base  and  apex  of  the  ventricle  both  approximate 
towards  each  other,  and  towards  a  zone  of  rest  in  the  walls  of  the 
ventricle,  situated  nearer  to  the  apex  than  the  base.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  ventricle,  at  the  anterior  longitudinal  furrow,  advances 
forwards  and  becomes  more  convex  ;  while  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
ventricle  also  advances  forwards,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent,  espe- 
cially at  its  middle,  where  it  becomes  hollow,  the  apex  pointing 
downwards ;  so  that  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle,  previously 
convex,  becomes  concave  towards  the  apex  and  convex  at  the  base, 
thus  presenting  a  double  curve.  All  the  systolic  movements  of  the 
left  ventricle  converge  forwards,  towards  the  point  of  rest  on  the 
surface  of  the  right  ventricle,  about  its  middle  and  near  the  septum. 
■  During  the  ventricular  systole  the  left  auricle  becomes  greatly 
distended  and  expands  upwards,  forwards  and  downwards,  along  its 
upper,  anterior  and  lower  borders  respectively,  the  amount  of  move- 
ment of  the  auricular  appendix  being  greater  than  that  of  the  trans- 
verse furrow.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  auricle  which  rests  on  the 
back  of  the  pericardium  remains  stationary. 

The  right  ventricle  extends  in  front  I'rom  the  third  cariilage  to  the 
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sixth,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  upper  third  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  is  on  a  level  behind 
with  the  body  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra  at  its  upper  boundary, 
and  with  the  upper  portion  or  middle  of  the  body  of  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra  at  its  lower  boundary. 

During  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  the  right  ventricle  advances, 
while  the  upper  portion  of  its  walls  contracts  downwards  and  the 
lower  portion  of  its  walls  contracts  upwards,  those  movements  con- 
verging towards  a  point  situated  near  the  longitudinal  furrow  and  the 
attachment  of  the  anterior  papillary  muscle. 

The  pulmonary  artery  conceals  the  ascending  aorta  in  the  first  half 
of  its  course,  when  we  look  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  By  remov- 
ing the  fat  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  left  auricular 
appendix,  the  left  posterior  sinus  of  the  aorta  and  the  left  or  posterior 
coronary  artery  are  brought  into  view,  deep  behind  and  beyond 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  mode  in  which 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  its  progress  backwards,  and  the  ascending 
aorta  in  its  progress  upwards,  cross  each  other,  is  now  well  seen. 
When  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  looked  at  in  front,  it  does  not  present 
the  appearance  of  an  arch,  since  the  left  border  of  the  ascending 
aorta  is  situated  almost  in  front  of  the  deep  right  border  of  the  de- 
scending aorta ;  and  the  pulmonary  artery  covers  the  left  edge  of  the 
ascending  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  descending  aorta,  the  deep  left 
edge  of  which  is  alone  visible  in  front.  When,  however,  the  left  side 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  looked  at,  its  arched  form  is  at  once 
apparent,  the  ascending  aorta  forming  the  front,  the  descending  aorta 
the  back,  and  the  transverse  aorta  the  top  of  the  arch. 

The  pulmonary  artery  as  it  ascends  makes  for  the  hollow  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  through  which  it  sends  its  right  branch,  and  its 
direction  is  therefore  much  more  from  before  backwards  than  from 
below  upwards. 

The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  situated  just  behind  the 
third  left  cartilage,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  body  of  the  seventh 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  upper  boundary  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  at 
the  top  of  its  point  of  bifurcation,  which  is  also  its  most  posterior 
portion,  is  situated  in  front  of  the  lower  ])ortion  of  the  body  of  the 
fifth,  or  the  upper  portion  of  that  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  on 
a  level  with  the  second  costal  cartilage;  and  the  left  and  right 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  situated  in  front  of  the  body  of 
the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  on  a  level  with  the  second  space. 

The  pulmonary  artery  in  its  course  from  before  backwards  aud 
upwards  presents  a  convexity  on  its  anterior  and  upper  surface,  and 
a  concavity  on  its  posterior  and  lower  surface,  and  is  on  a  level 
with  the  third  left  cartilage  and  the  second  space.  The  posterior 
sinus  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  somewhat  lower  in  position  than 
the  two  anterior  sinuses,  and.  is  situated  behind  the  upper  portion  of 
the  third  space.  The  left  bronchus  separates  the  left  pulmonary 
artery  from  the  left  pulmonary  veins. 
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During  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  the  whole  pulmonary  artery 
lengthens  and  enlarges.  The  origin  of  the  artery  moves  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  downwards  and  forwards,  the  higher  parts  of  the 
artery  sharing  this  movement,  but  to  a  less  and  less  extent  from 
below  upwards.  Tlie  two  anterior  sinuses  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
descend  more  during  the  systole  than  its  posterior  sinus,  so  that  the 
anterior  or  higher  valves  are  then  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
posterior  or  lower  valve  than  during  the  diastole. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta,  like  the  pulmonary  artery,  lengthens  and 
enlarges  during  the  systole,  so  that  the  whole  arch  widens.  The 
orifice  of  the  aorta,  which  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  heart, 
moves  to  a  considerable  extent  downwards  and  to  the  left,  the  direc- 
tion of  its  movement,  like  that  of  the  mitral  valves,  being  towards  the 
apex.  The  walls  of  the  ascending  aorta  also  move  downwards,  but  to 
a  less  and  less  extent  from  below  upwards. 

The  position  of  the  ascending,  transverse  and  descending  portions 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  relation  to  the  sternum,  the  adjoining 
parts,  and  the  spinal  column  has  already  been  described. 

The  pulmonic,  the  aortic,  and  the  mitral  orifices  and  valves  are 
situated  in  their  relative  position  on  an  inclined  plane,  each  being  one 
above  and  behind  the  other  in  the  order  named,  the  orifice  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  being  the  highest  and  most  anterior,  the  mitral  orifice 
the  lowest  and  most  posterior,  and  the  aortic  orifice  holding  an  inter- 
mediate position.  The  upper  and  anterior  boundary  of  the  pulmonic 
orifice  and  valve  is  behind  the  third  costal  cartilage  and  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  third  of  the  body  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra ;  and  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  mitral  valve  is  on  a  level  with  th-e  fifth  cartilage  and 
is  situated  in  front  of  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  tlie  eighth 
or  the  upper  border  of  that  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertelara.  The  aortic 
orifice,  being  a  stage  lower  than  the  pulmonic  orifice,  by  which  it  is 
overlapped,  is  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  the  intervertebral  cartilage  just  below  it.  The  mitral  orifice  is 
in  front  of  the  same  intervertebral  cartilage,  the  body  of  the  eighth 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  The 
position  of  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  in  relation  to  those 
valves  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

The  position  that  I  have  assigned  to  the  various  parts  of  the  heart 
and  great  arteries,  is  that  which  usually  exists  in  a  healthy,  well- 
formed  man,  but  those  parts  change  in  position  during  the  systole 
and  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  and  during  inspiration  and  expiration, 
in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  that  I  have  already  described.  In 
those  who  are  robust  and  possess  a  broad  and  deep  chest  of  the 
inspiratory  type,  the  position  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  of  all 
their  parts  are  lower,  while  in  those  who  are  slender  and  possess  a 
nan-ow  and  flat  chest  of  the  expiratory  type,  the  position  of  those 
parts  is  higher,  than  in  the  average  man  whom  I  have  taken  as  an 
example.  During  inspiration  the  whole  of  the  anterior  walls  of  tlie 
chest  ascend  considerably,  but  the  spinal  column,  owing  to  the 
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deepening  of  tlie  doi-sal  arch,  descends  to  a  small  but  definite  degree, 
the  descent  oi"  the  upper  being  greater  than  that  of  the  lower  dorsal 
vertebroe,  some  of  the  lowest  of  which  are  stationary.  While,  there- 
fore, during  respiration,  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  cartilages 
and  sternum  in  relation  to  the  heart  and  arteries  is  doubled  by  the 
inspiratory  ascent  of  those  cartilages  during  the  descent  of  the  heart, 
and  by  the  expiratory  descent  of  those  cartilages  during  the  ascent 
of  the  heart ;  the  slight  respiratory  movement  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrte  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  movement  of  the  heart,  that 
of  both  of  them  being  downwards  during  inspiration,  and  upwards 
dnring  expiration.  The  result  is,  that  the  position  of  the  heart  and 
great  arteries  in  relation  to  the  bodies  of  tlie  dorsal  vertebrje  during 
respiration  is  more  stable  than  their  position  in  relation  to  the 
sternum  and  cartilages.  For  a  twofold  reason,  the  position  of  tlie 
great  arteries  in  relation  to  the  superior  dor.«al  vertebrrc  chanires 
less  during  respiration  than  the  position  of  the  heart  in  relation  to 
the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  first  reason  is  'the  greater  respi- 
ratory movement  downwards  and  upwards  of  the  higher  than  of 
the  lower  vertebrge.  The  second  reason  is  the  attachment  of  the 
descending  aorta  by  means  of  the  intercostal  arteries  to  the  spinal 
column,  as  well  as  that  of  the  great  branches  of  the  arch  to  the  head, 
neck,  and  ai"ms,  which  hold  the  movements  of  the  great  arteries  in 
check.  The  heart  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  snspended  so  freely  in 
the  centre  of  the  chest  that  it  yields  without  restraint  to  every 
definite  influence,  being  thus  moved  readily  upwaixls  and  downwards 
by  resi)iration,  and  by  the  distension  and  collapse  of  the  abdomen,  and 
from  side  to  side  by  changes  in  position,  or  by  effusion  into  or  tumours 
in  the  chest,  or  by  contraction  or  expansion  of  either  lung  singly. 

RIGHT  SIDE. 

The  position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  viewed  from  the  right 
side  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of  their  position  viewed  from 
the  left  side.  When  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  looked  at,  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  the  descending  vena  cava,  the  ascending  aorta, 
and  the  pnlmonary  artery  are  visible,  but  every  other  part  is  concealed. 
The  relative  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart,  of  the  top  of 
the  arch,  and  of  the  bonndary-line  separating  the  great  vessels  from  the 
heart  is  necessarily  the  same  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  as  on  the 
left  side.  The  upper  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  is  on  a  level 
with  the  body  of  the  seventh,  and  its  lower  boundary  with  that  of 
the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  right  ventricle  occupies  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  space  between  the  sternum  and  the  spinal  column  ;  and 
the  right  auricle,  including  its  appendix,  occupies  the  posterior  portion 
of  that  space ;  so  that  its  posterior  surface  is  situated  in  front  of  the 
right  side  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorr^al  vertebra"*  from  the  seventh  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tenth,  the  right  pulniouaiy  arteries  and  pulmonary 
veins  and  the  right  portion  of  the  left  auricle  being  interposed. 
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The  tricuspid  orifice  is  the  most  anterior  and  the  lowest  in  posi- 
tion of  the  four  orifices  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  spinal  column  by  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle.  The 
tricuspid  orifice  is  situated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  behind  the  right 
half  of  the  lower  fourth  of  the  sternum,  and  is  on  a  level  witli  the 
bodies  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  descending  vena  cava  is  situated  to  the  right  of  the  ascending 
aorta  and  on  a  deeper  plane.  The  commencement  of  the  vein,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  innominate  veins,  is  on  a  level  Avith  the  body 
of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  it  enters  the  right  auricle  behind  its 
appendix  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  the 
right  pulmonaiy  artery  being  just  above  its  termination,  the  superior 
right  pulmonary  vein  just  below  it,  and  the  cesophagus  just  behind  it 
or  to  its  left.  The  vein,  as  it  descends,  rests  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
trachea  near  and  at  its  bifurcation,  and  upon  the  right  bronchus. 


BACK  VIEW;  AFTER  DEATH. 

I  made  observations  some  years  ago  on  tlie  position  of  certain 
parts  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  spines  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae  in  eleven  different  bodies. 

The  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  situated  in  front  of  a  point 
below  the  spine  of  the  second  dorsal  vertebra  in  one  instance,  just 
above  the  spine  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  in  seven  instances,  and 
below  the  spine  of  that  vertebra  in  three  instances.  In  other  words,  in 
one  instance  the  top  of  the  arch  was  in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  body  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  in  seven  cases  it  was  in 
front  of  its  lower  portion,  and  in  three  it  was  in  front  of  the  body  of 
the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  lower  boundary  of  the  left  ventricle  was 
on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra  in  one  instance, 
with  a  point  just  above  that  spine  or  below  that  of  the  eighth  vertebra 
in  eight  cases,  with  the  spine  of  the  eighth  vertebra  in  one,  and  above 
it  in  one.  In  other  words,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  left  ventricle 
varied  in  position  from  the  level  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  body  of  the 
eighth  to  that  of  the  upper  third  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra.  In  five 
instances  the  upper  boundary  of  the  left  auricle  was  on  a  level  with 
the  spine  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  (in  one),  or  just  above  that  spine 
(in  one),  or  just  below  that  spine  (in  three) ;  and  its  lower  boundary 
was  on  a  level  with  (in  one),  above  (in  one),  or  below  (in  three)  the 
spine  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra.  In  other  words,  the  upper 
border  of  the  left  auricle  was  situated  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  or  ju,st  above  it,  and  its  lower  border  in 
front  of  the  body  of  the  eighth  vertebra.^ 

^  Note  46,  ]..  116  ;  Note  47,  p.  21. 
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BACK  VIEW;  DURING  LIFE. 
In  a  Healthy  Man  with  a  well-formed  Chest.  (See  Fig.  26.) 

"When  the  hack  of  the  lieart  and  great  vessels  is  exposed,  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  hrought  into  view,  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
left  ventricle  resting  upon  the  floor  of  the  pericardium,  which  conceals 
the  under  surface  of  the  heart.  When  the  floor  of  the  pericardium  is 
withdrawn,  the  under  surface  of  the  heart  is  visible  from  behind.  The 
under  surface  of  the  heart  inclines  from  behind  doM'nwards  and  for- 
wards, and  it  presents  posteriorly,  the  lower  border  of  the  left  ventricle 
from  base  to  apex  ;  anteriorly,  the  lower  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  ; 
and  intermediately,  the  posterior  longitudinal  furrow. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  left  ventricle  is  on  a  level  with  or  higher 
than  the  spine  of  the  ninth  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  of  the 
tenth  dorsal  vertebra ;  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  at  the  origin  of 
the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries  is  in  front  of  the  spine  of 
the  third  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  body  of  the  third  or  the  upper 
edge  of  that  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  or  it  may  be  somewhat 
higher;  and  the  boundary  line  between  the  heart  and  the  great 
arteries,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  division  of  the  right  and  left 
pulmonary  arteries  and  the  upper  border  of  the  left  auricle,  is  in  front 
of  the  spine  of  the  fifth  and  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the 
sixth  dorsal  vertebra.  The  level  of  the  boundary-line  between  the 
heart  and  the  great  arteries  is  somewhat  higher  behind,  where  it 
follows  the  line  of  the  lower  border  of  the  division  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  than  it  is  either  in  front  or  at  the  sides,  where  it  follows  the 
line  of  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  that  of  the  top  of  the 
right  auricle. 

Tim  Left  Auricle,  and  Ventricle. — The  left  auricle  and  ventricle  main- 
tain the  same  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  spinal  column  at  the 
back  of  the  chest  that  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  do  to  each 
other  and  to  the  sternum  at  the  front  of  the  chest,  but  each  por- 
tion of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  bears  more  to  the  left  behind, 
than  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  does  in 
front. 

The  left  auricle  at  its  upper  and  posterior  portion,  which  in- 
cludes the  auricular  appendix,  is  central,  being  situated  in  nearly 
about  equal  proportions  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  spinal  column.  The  auricular  appendix,  which  is  a  semi-detached 
wing  of  the  auricle,  leaves  the  body  of  the  auricle  at  its  left  upper 
corner  and  advances  forwards  and  to  the  left,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  deep 
furrow  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  lowest  portion  of  the  left  auricle  lies  entirely  to  the  right  of  the 
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middle  line  of  the  spine,  while  the  left  ventricle  lies  almost  completely 
to  the  left  of  it,  and  the  transverse  furrow  where  it  separates  the  two 
cavities  occupies  an  intermediate  position,  its  npper  portion  lying 
considerably  to  the  right,  and  its  lower  portion  slightly  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  spine.  The  left  auricle  at  its  anterior  aspect  lies, 
when  at  rest,  almost  entirely  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  the 
chest,  but  its  left  boundary  moves  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  when 
the  ventricles  contract,  and  to  the  right  of  that  line  when  they  dilate. 
The  transverse  furrow  takes  an  oblique  direction  from  above  down- 
wards and  from  right  to  left,  and  as  it  sweeps  to  and  fro,  from  one 
side  to  the  other  and  back  again,  dnring  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  the  ventricle,  it  occupies  a  position  in  front  of  the  spines  of  tlie 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh,  and  the  bodies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  upper  part  of  that  of  the  ninth. 

The  heart  is  attached  to  the  roots  of  the  lungs  by  the  entrance  of 
the  right  and  left  pulmonary  veins  into  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
auricle  at  either  side  of  the  spine.  The  left  pulmonary  veins  are  as 
a  rule  higher  in  position,  and  enter  the  auricle  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the  spine  than  the  right,  while  the  right  lower  pulmonary  vein  is 
larger  and  lower  in  position  than  the  left,  the  right  lower  vein  being 
sometimes  double.  The  greater  size  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  compared  with  that  of  the  left,  evidently  accoimts  for  the  greater 
size  of  the  right  lower  pulmonary  veins.  The  higher  position  of  the 
left  side  of  the  auricle  owing  to  the  presence  on  that  side  of  the  base 
of  the  ventricle,  and  the  general  inclination  downwards  of  the  heart, 
its  longitudinal  parts  following  the  line  of  the  longitudinal  furrows 
f  I  om  right  to  left,  and  its  transverse  parts  following  the  oblique  direction 
of  the  transverse  furrow  from  left  to  right,  explain,  I  consider,  the 
lower  position  of  the  right  than  the  left  pulmonary  veins.  The  pul- 
monary veins  have,  in  short,  more  room  to  deploy  on  the  right  side  of 
the  left  auricle,  where  no  object  interferes  with  their  freedom,  than  on 
the  left  side  of  the  auricle  at  its  upper  angle,  where  the  veins  and  the 
auricular  appendix  are  pushed  up  into  a  corner  by  the  close  proximity 
of  the  upper  border  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  downward  inclination 
from  left  to  right  of  the  upper  boundary  of  the  left  auricle,  between 
the  left  and  right  pulmonary  veins,  although  quite  definite,  is  very 
much  less  than  tlie  downward  inclination  from  left  to  right  of  the 
posterior  transverse  furrow.  The  right  pulmonary  veins  are  on  a  level 
with  the  spines  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  two  left 
pulmonary  veins,  holding  a  higher  position,  are  respectively  just  above 
the  level  of  those  two  spines. 

The  left  ventricle  lies  to  the  left  of  the  spinal  column,  and  extends 
in  a  direction  to  the  left,  downwards  and  forwards,  from  its  base  at 
the  back  of  the  chest  where  it  is  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  on  a 
level  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  spines,  to  its  apex  at  the 
front  of  the  chest  where  it  is  behind  the  fifth  left  intercostal 
space.  Tlie  upper  boundary  of  the  left  ventricle  is  more  rounded 
and  more  inclined  I'rom  above  downwards  than   ts  lower  boundary 
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along  tlie  line  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  furrow,  where  it  is  more 
nearly  straight  and  horizontal. 

The  posterior  and  left  border  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  situated  about 
or  fully  half  an  incli  to  the  left  of  the  posterior  transverse  furrow. 
This  orifice  looks  towards  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  in  a  direc- 
tion to  the  left,  forwards  and  slightly  downwards.  Its  superior  or  left 


Fir..  26.— Back  view,  showing  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  relation  to  the  spinal 
column,  the  i-ibs,  and  the  diaphragm. 

angle  is  a  little  behind  the  aiiricnlar 'appendix,  on  a  level  with  a 
point  above  the  spine  of  the  sixth,  and  with  the  middle  of  the  body 
of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  about  half  an  inch,  more  or  less, 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  spine.  Its  inferior  or  right 
boundary  is  on  a  level  with  the  spine  of  the  seventh,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  eighth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  with  a  point 
between  the  scapulte,  just  above  their  lower  angles,  and  a  little 
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to  the  left  or  right  of  the  middle  line  of  the  spine.  The  space 
between  the  mitral  orifice  and  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  is  occu- 
pied by  the  flaps  of  the  mitral  valve,  their  tendinous  cords,  and  the 
papillary  muscles,  the  apparatus  of  the  mitral  valve  occupying  the 
space  at  the  back  of  the  left  ventricle  between  its  base  and  its 
apex.  The  apparatus  of  the  mitral  valve  is  always  in  action. 
The  transverse  furrow  and  the  mitral  orifice  oscillate  to  and  fro 
extensively,  moving  to  the  left,  forwards,  and  slightly  doM'iiwards 
towards  the  apex  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  in  the 
reverse  direction  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  (see  Eig.  17, 
p.  66).  The  mitral  portion  of  the  left  auricle  and  the  base  of  the 
left  ventricle  necessarily  share  in  the  movements  of  the  mitral  orifice 
and  of  the  transverse  furrow  in  extent  and  direction,  but  the  move- 
ments of  the  walls  of  both  cavities,  as  they  recede  from  the  orifice, 
gradually  lessen,  and  at  a  zone  or  transverse  circuit  of  stable 
equilibrium  around  each  cavity,  the  walls  both  of  the  auricle  and 
A'entricle  maintain  a  state  of  rest.  This  zone  of  rest  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  probably  more  near  to  its  apex  than  its  base,  while  the  posi- 
tion of  the  zone  of  rest  in  the  left  auricle  is  probably  to  the  left 
of  and  just  below  the  termination  of  the  right  and  left  inferior 
pulmonary  veins.  The  apex  njoves  towards  the  zone  of  rest  of  the 
ventricle  during  the  contraction  of  that  cavity,  but  the  upper  and 
right  boundary  of  the  left  auricle  moves  away  from,  or  to  the  right 
01,  the  zone  of  rest  of  the  auricle  during  the  dilatation  of  that  cavity. 
Thus  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  there  is  a  movement,  both 
of  the  base  and  the  apex  of  the  cavity  towards  a  common  centre, 
tending  to  its  complete  contraction  ;  while  during  the  same 
period  the  auricle  dilates  in  all  directions,  and  its  left  and 
right  portions  both  diverge  from  the  zone  of  rest  of  the  cavity. 
The  movement  of  expansion  to  the  left,  forwards  and  downwards, 
of  the  mitral  portion  of  the  auricle,  is  much  greater  than  the  move- 
ment of  expansion  to  the  right  and  upwards  of  the  right  portion 
of  the  auricle.  During  the  contraction  of  the  left  auricle  and  the 
expansion  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  reverse  movements  take  place 
at  the  mitral  orifice,  the  transverse  furrow,  and  both  cavities  at 
all  points.  The  play  of  all  these  parts  is  constant,  and  they  are 
always  undergoing  a  series  of  regulated  and  co-ordinate  changes  in 
position.  For  this  reason,  although  the  range  of  movement  of  each 
part,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  can  be  assigned  within  certain  limits,  yet 
the  exact  position  of  each  part  cannot  be  stated.^ 

The  position  of  the  mitral  orifice,  which  is  oblique  in  direction 
from  above  downwards,  and  from  left  to  right,  is,  as  I  have  just 
said,  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  spines  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  between  the  scapula?,  a  little  above  their 
lower  angles.    This  region  forms  a  landmark  for  the  position  of  the 

1  I  liave  frequently  observed  the  movements  of  tlie  heart  in  animals  at  the  front  and 
the  side  but  never  at  the  back  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  movements  of  the  left  auricle 
described  above  have  been  derived  from  inference  and  not  from  observation. 
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mitral  orilice  and  valve  over  the  dorsum.  The  left  ventricle  is 
situated  to  the  left  of  this  region,  and  extends  below  its  level. 
During  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  the  stream  of  blood  from  the 
auricle  into  the  ventricle  pours  across  this  region  in  a  direction  from 
right  to  left,  forwards  and  somewhat  downwards.  To  the  riglit  of, 
and  rather  above  this  region,  is  situated  the  left  auricle ;  and  in  cases 
of  mitral  incompetence,  the  reversed  stream  of  blood  pours  across 
this  region  from  left  to  right  and  somewhat  upwards,  as  it  regurgi- 
tates from  the  left  ventricle  into  the  left  auricle. 

In  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  one  might  be  led,  a  priori,  to 
expect  that  the  mitral  murmur  would  be  alwa5^s  audible  over  the 
back  at  the  region  of  the  mitral  orifice,  or  midway  between  the 
scapulte,  just  above  the  level  of  their  lower  angles.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  usually  the  case,  and  especially  when  the  mitral  murmur  is 
soft  in  character,  the  lungs  and  chest  are  of  full  size,  and  respi- 
ration is  free.  This  is,  I  believe,  to  be  explained  by  the  gteat  space 
that  intervenes,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  vertebrae,  between  the 
mitral  orifice  and  the  ear  when  applied  over  that  region,  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  lungs  envelope  the  heart  and  fill  the  chest 
backwards,  and  by  the  position  of  the  descending  aorta  and  the  oeso- 
phagus between  the  mitral  orifice  and  left  auricle  in  front  and  the 
spinal  column  behind.  When,  however,  the  mitral  murmur  is  grave, 
vibrating  or  musical  in  character  and  loud,  and  when  the  lungs  and 
chest  are  contracted  and  respiration  is  limited,  then  the  mitral 
murmur  is  audible  over  the  back  at  the  region  of  the  mitral  valve, 
and  in  many  cases  with  great  intensity. 

The  Right  Auricle  and  Ascending  Vena  Cava. —  The  inferior  and  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  right  auricle,  and  the  entrance  of  the  ascending 
vena  cava  into  that  portion  of  the  auricle  are  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
heart.  The  right  auricle  is  here  separated  at  its  upper  boundary 
from  the  left  auricle  below  the  entrance  of  the  lower  right  pulmonary 
vein  by  a  septum,  which  often  makes  but  little  mark  externally.  "The 
lower  boundary  of  the  right  auricle  is  defined  by  the  continuation 
backwards  of  the  posterior  transverse  furrow  between  the  base  of  the 
left  ventricle  and  the  right  auricle,  until  it  reaches  the  posterior  longi- 
tudinal furrow.  The  posterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  right 
auricle  thus  fills  up  the  angle  formed  between  the  lower  border  of  the 
left  auricle  and  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle  posteriorly.  This  angle 
is  formed  by  the  downward  prominence  and  thickness  of  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  at  its  base. 

The  ascending  vena  cava  penetrates  the  diaphragm  on  a  level  with 
the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal  spine,  where  it  is  situated  nearly  half  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  descending  aorta,  and  of  the  middle  line 
of  the  spine ;  and  after  ascending  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  less,  it 
enters  the  right  auricle  on  a  level  with  the  seventh  dorsal  spine, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  descending  aorta. 

The  Under  Surface  of  the  Heart ;  the  Longitudinal  Furroic  and  the 
Bight  Ventricle.—The  posterior  longitudinal  furrow  divides  the  left 
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ventride  behind  from  tlie  right  ventricle  in  front,  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  lieart,  and  when  that  organ  rests  upon  the  floor  of  the 
pericardium,  the  transverse  furrow  and  the  right  ventricle  are  hidden. 
When,  however,  the  floor  of  the  pericardium  is  lowered  so  as  to 
bring  into  view  the  under  surfr.ce  of  the  heart,  which  inclines  from 
behind,  forwards  and  downwards,  the  posterior  longitudinal  furrow, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  beyond  and  in  front  of 
it,  are  rendered  visible.  The  posterior  longitudinal  furrow,  resting 
upon  and  adapting  itself  as  it  does  to  the  floor  of  the  pericardiun),  is 
comparatively  horizontal  in  direction ;  but  it  is  slightly  convex  near 
the  base  of  the  ventricle,  owing  to  the  shoulder  formed  there  by  tlie 
muscidar  walls.  During  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  when  its 
base  and  apex  approximate,  the  transverse  furrow  changes  in  direction 
both  toward  the  base  and  the  apex.  The  furrow  then  becomes  more 
convex  than  before  at  the  base,  because  the  base  of  the  ventricle  itself 
becomes  more  convex,  and  it  turns  or  twists  downwards  in  a  peculiar 
manner  towards  the  apex,  because  the  apex  itself  twists  downwards, 
so  as  to  form  a  concavity  towards  that  end.  The  longitudinal  furrow 
then  presents,  therefore,  an  outline  with  a  doiible  curve. 

The  posterior  longitudinal  furrow  at  its  auricular  extremity  comes 
very  close  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  heart,  and  I  think  that 
it  is  visible  from  behind  at  that  point,  even  when  the  heart  rests 
upon  the  floor  of  the  j)ericardiuni.  I.'hence  the  furrow  advances 
forwards  and  to  the  left  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  where  it  divides 
the  left  ventricle  from  the  right,  and  where  it  joins  the  anterior 
longitudinal  furrow. 

Tlie  under  surface  of  the  heart  contracts  gradually  from  its  auri- 
cular portion  or  base,  where  it  is  wider  than  at  any  other  part,  to  its 
apex,  where  it  is  narrower  than  at  any  other  part.  The  under 
surface  of  the  right  ventricle  is  thus  triangular  in  form,  the  base  of 
the  triangle  being  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  furrow,  and  its  apex  at 
the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  posterior  longitudinal  furrow  which  is 
straight,  forms  the  posterior  side  of  the  triangle,  and  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  is  somewhat  convex,  forms  its 
anterior  side.  This  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  at  the  front 
of  the  heart,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  body  of  the  tenth  and  the 
spine  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  is  lower  in  position  than  the  lower 
border  of  the  left  ventricle  at  the  back  of  the  heart,  which  is  situated 
in  front  of  tlie  cartilage  between  the  bodies  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
dorsal  vertebrae,  or  a  little  lower,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  space 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  spines. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  is  lower  in  position  than  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  on  a  level  M'ith  the  body  of  the  tenth,  and 
with  a  point  above  the  spine  of  tlie  ninth  dorsal  vertebree,  and  with 
the  lower  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 

The  Great  Vessels. — The  position  of  the  boundary  line  between  the 
upper  border  of  the  lieart  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  great  vessels  is, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  higher  at  the  back  than  at  either  side  or  in 
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IVont.  The  Louiidary-line  dividing  the  \\\)\)Qv  border  of  the  left  auricle 
IVoin  the  lower  border  of  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  cartilage  below  the  body  of  the  sixth  and 
the  spine  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra;  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
descending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  vena  cava, 
where  it  is  lost  behind  the  right' pulmonary  vein,  are  nearly  on  the 
same  level. 

The  great  arteries  of  tlie  neck,  the  descending  portion  of  the  arcli 
of  tlie  aorta,  through  the  medium  of  the  transverse  and  ascending 
portions  of  the  arch,  the  riglit  and  left  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the 
right  and  left  pulmonary  veins,  form  in  succession  a  series  of  central 
attachments  for  the  heart,  which  are  situated,  so  to  speak,  in  tiers  one 
below  the  other.  To  these  must  be  added,  but  on  a  different  plane, 
the  descending  vena  cava.  The  heart  is  suspended  forwards  and 
downwards  from  these  various  attachments.  Two  of  them,  those 
formed  by  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the  pulmonary  arteries,  connect 
the  heart  intimately  with  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  roots  of 
the  lungs  and  the  heart  at  that  position  enjoy  a  common  movement  of 
descent  during  inspiration,  and  of  ascent  during  expiration,  a  degi-ee 
of  movement  that  is  measured  by  the  respiratory  movements  of 
descent  and  ascent  of  the  larynx. 

The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  is  maintained  at  its  lower  end 
in  a  fixed  position  in  relation  to  the  spinal  column  by  the  sixth  inter- 
costal arteries.  The  higher  intercostal  arteries,  those  which  go  to  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  intercostal  spaces,  arise  in  succession  from  the 
descending  portion  of  the  arch,  in  front,  in  their  descending  order,  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae.  These  vessels  all  ascend  from 
their  point  of  origin  to  the  spaces  they  respectively  supply,  the  higher 
arteries  making  a  greater  ascent  than  the  lower  ones,  because  they  have 
to  reach  a  higher  point  in  relation  to  their  respective  origins ;  and  the 
right  arteries  mounting  upwards  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  left 
arteries,  because  they  arise  from  a  loM'cr  part  of  the  aorta,  owing  to 
the  right  side  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  being  otherwise 
occupied  by  tlie  passage  behind  it  of  the  oesophagus,  and  under  and 
in  front  of  it,  of  the  right  bronchus.  The  intercostal  arteries  to  the 
Fiixth  spaces  pass  directly  to  the  right  and  left  from  their  point  of 
origin.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  lower  end  of  the  descending 
portion  of  the  arch,  which  is  braced  down  to  spinal  column  by 
the  direct  origin  of  the  sixth  intercostal  arteries,  is  more  fixed  in  posi- 
tion than  its  upper  part,  the  intercostal  arteries  from  which  have  a 
free  ascent,  and  where  the  oesophagus  is  interposed  between  the  artery 
and  the  spine  ;  that  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch  has  less  range 
of  movement  than  the  transverse  portion,  the  great  arteries  from 
which  are  comparatively  long  and  capable  of  being  put  on  the  stretch  ; 
and  that  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  enjoys  a  still  more  free 
play  of  movement  than  the  transverse  portion,  for  it  is  weighted  at 
its  root  by  the  heart,  and  it  is  long,  curved,  and  free  from  vascular 
connexions. 
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The  descendiupf  portion  of  the  arch  lies  in  front  of  the  left  half  of 
the  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebras,  and  that  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  sixth,  on  a  level  with  the  third  and  fourtli,  and  the 
space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  spines,  and  with  the  inter- 
scapular space  at  and  below  the  spines  of  the  scapuliK.  This  region 
forms  a  landmark  at  the  back  for  the  position  of  the  descending  por- 
tion of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  over  this  region  direct  and  even  regur- 
gitant aortic  murmurs,  especially  if  they  are  loud,  grave,  and  musical, 
are  often  audible,  and  that  with  great  intensity ;  and  in  this  region, 
the  signs  of  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta  most  frequently 
betray  themselves.  It  is  sufficient  if  I  allude  here  to  the  effect  in 
such  cases  of  the  pressure  of  aneurism  affecting  this  artery  on  the 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  wdiich  winds  underneath  this  portion 
of  the  arch  on  its  way  to  the  larynx ;  on  the  oesophagus,  where  it 
passes  beliind  the  artery  ;  on  the  left  bronchus,  where  it  passes 
underneath  it ;  on  the  left  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  artery  ;  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  upon  which  it 
rests ;  and  on  the  intercostal  nerves  that  pass  between  and  to  the  left 
of  those  vertebrae. 

I  have  already  described  the  position  of  the  transverse  aorta.  The 
right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries  are  situated  in  front  of  the  body  of 
the  sixth  and  the  s]Dine  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  and  they,  as  I 
have  just  said,  form  one  of  the  two  great  points  of  attachment  of  the 
heart  to  the  roots  of  the  lungs.  The  principal  points  of  clinical 
interest  with  regard  to  those  arteries  is  the  one  I  have  just  alluded 
to  in  relation  to  the  pressure  of  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta 
on  the  right  or  left  pulmonary  artery,  which  interferes  with  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs  ;  of  the  analogous  effect  of  aneurism 
of  the  transverse  aorta,  below  which  the  division  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  situated ;  of  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  on  the  right 
pulmonary  artery,  which  often  leads  to  secondary  affections  of  the 
right  lung;  and  on  the  effects  of  the  pressure  of  an  intra-thoracic 
tumour  or  enlarged  bronchial  glands  on  either  of  those  arteries. 

The  right  pidmonary  artery  is  somewhat  lower  in  position  than  the 
left  pulmonary  artery,  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reasons  that 
the  right  pulmonary  veins  are  lower  than  the  left  pulmonary  veins. 

The  descending  vena  cava  is  seen  from  behind,  winding  round 
the  right  side  of  the  ascending  aorta ;  and  its  great  affluent,  the  left 
innominate  vein,  lies  in  front  of  the  upper  border  of  the  transverse 
;  aorta  and  the  great  arteries  that  spring  from  it.  Aneurisms  of  the 
;  ascending  aorta  tend  therefore  to  make  pressure  on  the  descending 
'  vena  cava  so  as  to  impede  or  arrest  the  flow  of  flood  through  that 
'  vein  to  the  heart,  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  effects 
'  of  the  pressure  of  aneurisms  of  the  transverse  aorta  in  impeding  or 
c  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  descending  aorta,  being  attached  by  the  intercostal  arteries 
:  to  the  spinal  column,  is  situated  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal 
wertebne  at  their  centre  and  left  side,  and  it  is  therefore  interposed 
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between  the  mitral  orifice  and  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle  in  front 
and  the  spine  behind.  The  oesophagus  lies  in  front  of  the  riglit  side 
of  the  spinal  column  until  it  reaches  the  bodies  of  the  eiohth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  dorsal  vertebrjE,  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  seventli, 
eighth,  and  ninth  dorsal  spines,  where  it  gradually  passes  over  the 
front  of  the  aorta.  It  is  thus  interposed  between  the  left  auricle 
and  the  right  side  of  the  spinal  column,  and  finally  between  the  base 
of  the  left  ventricle  in  front  and  the  aorta  and  spinal  column  behind. 

The  right  and  left  lungs  at  the  back  of  the  chest  fill  up  the  deep 
hollow  in  front  of  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  and  their  inner  margins 
overlap  respectively  the  right  and  left  borders  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dorsal  vertebraj. 

The  lungs  at  the  back  and  both  sides  completely  envelop  the 
heart  and  great  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  that  lie  at 
the  very  centre  of  the  chest,  in  front  of  the,  anterior  portion  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra?. 
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NOTES. 

XoTF,  1. — Pirogoff,  in  his  valuable  "  Anatomia  Topngrapliica,"  Braiiii,  in 
his  beautiful  "  Topographisch-xinatomlscher  Atlas and  Le  Gendre,  in  his 
"Anatomic  Cbirurgicale  Honiolographique,"  give  drawings  taken  from  sections 
of  the  frozen  dead  body  representing  the  position  of  the  internal  organs.  In 
this  and  the  following  notes  I  shall  briefly  describe  the  position  of  the  heart  as 
it  is  represented  in  those  various  drawings.  I  may  remark  that  many  of  these 
drawings  are  evidently  not  of  the  size  of  nature. 

Pirogoff  represents  vertical  sections  of  twelve  different  bodies,  the  sec- 
tion being  made  either  througli  the  centre  of  the  sternum  in  front  and  the 
spinal  column  behind  or  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  centre.  In  these  instances 
the  front  of  the  pericardium  was  lower  in  position  than  the  front  of  the  heart  to 
an  extent  varying  from  '8  or  '9  inchi  to  '02  inch.  Between  these  two  extreme 
instances  there  was  every  variety  of  difference  from  '2  inch  to  '7  inch,  the 
average  extent  to  which  the  front  of  the  pericardium  was  lower  than  the  front  of 
the  heart  being  "4  inch,  or  less  than  half  an  inch. 

These  drawings  of  Pirogoff  represent,  which  mine  do  not,  the  relation  of  the 
whole  under  surface  of  the  heart  to  the  floor  of  the  pericardium.  In  two  of 
them,  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  heart,  including  both  ventricles  and  the 
longitudinal  furrow  between  them,  rested  upon  the  pericardium  ;  while  in  one  of 
these,  with  healthy  organs,  the  front  of  the  pericardium  was  -7  inch,  and  in 
another  with  ascites  it  was  35  inch  below  the  fiont  of  the  right  ventricle.  In 
the  latter  case  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  pressed  the  pevicai-dium  upwards  into 
close  contact  with  the  heart,  and  elevated  that  organ.  In  four  other  cases  the 
right  ventricle  rested  upon  the  pericardium,  while  in  all  of  these  the  interventri- 
cular furrow  was  separated  by  fluid  from  the  pericardium  from  '2  in.  to  '65  in., 
and  in  three  of  them  the  left  ventricle  was  higher  than  the  pericardium  from 
•3  in.  to  "4  in.  In  the  six  remaining  cases,  a  film  of  fluid,  varying  from 
■1  in.  to  -5  in.,  separated  both  ventricles  and  the  longitudinal  furrow  from  the 
pericardium  ;  in  two  of  those  cases  the  separation  of  the  two  surfaces  was  equal 
throughout ;  in  two  it  was  greater  at  the  fui-row  than  the  ventricles,  and  greater 
below  the  left  ventricle  than  the  right  ;  and  in  two  it  was  greater  below  the 
right  ventricle  than  the  left. 

Note  2. — Pirogoff  represents  the  exact  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
front  of  the  heart  in  I'elation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bony  sternum  in  five  instances 
in  which  a  vertical  section  was  made  through  the  centre  of  the  sternum  in  front 
and  the  spinal  column  behind.  In  two  of  these  instances  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  heart  was  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  to  an  extent  varying  from  "8  in, 
to  -7  in.,  and  in  three  of  them  it  was  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sfernum  to  an 
extent  varying  from  one  inch  to  half  an  inch.  He  also  gives  thirteen  cross 
sections  of  the  body  that  show  whether  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was 
liighcr  or  lower  than  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  In  three  of  these  cases  the 
heart  was  below,  in  four  it  was  above,  and  in  six  it  was  cither  at,  a  little  above, 
or  a  little  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  In  one  instance  the  lower 
border  of  the  heart  was  very  much  below,  and  in  another  it  was  very  much 
above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.     The  latter  case  stood  alone.  The 
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section  was  made  tln-ougli  the  lower  margin  of  tlje  nipples  and  the  middle  of 
the  third  space,  and  only  a  small  piece  of  the  ventricles  towards  the  apex  re- 
mained frozen  in  the  pericardial  fluid  ;  the  heart  being  absent  from  behind  the 
centre  of  the  sternum.  The  stomach  and  the  oesophagus  were  enormously  dis- 
tended with  food,  and  both  the  stomach  and  the  liver  rose  high  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  above  the  level  of  the  section.  In  eight  other  cases  the  section  was 
made,  as  in  this  one,  through  the  third  cartilage,  in  nine  others  through 
the  fourth,  and  in  four  others  through  the  fourth  space;  and  in  all  of  these, 
amounting  to  twenty-one,  the  heart  was  present  in  the  section  of  full  size. 

Braun  gives  vertical  sections  of  the  body  through  the  centre  of  the  sternum 
and  the  spine  in  two  instances,  in  one  of  which  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart 
is  half  an  inch  above,  and  in  the  other  is  an  inch  and  a  third  below  the  level  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

Note  3. — The  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  in  relation 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  is  represented  by  PirogofF  in  the  two  groups  of 
sections,  vertical  and  transverse,  referred  to  in  Note  2.  In  two  of  the  vertical 
sections  the  lower  boundary  of  the  front  of  the  pericardium  was  above  the  level 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  from  the  tenth  to  the  third  of  an  inch,  and  in 
three  of  them  it  was  below  the  lower  end  from  1'2  in,  to  "88  in.  In  the 
thirteen  cross  sections  the  lower  border  of  the  pericardium  M'as  above  the  level 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternnm  in  only  one  case,  and  below  it  in  twelve  cases. 

Note  4. — PirogofF  represents  the  position  of  the  apex  in  relation  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  spaces  and  cartilages  in  the  two  groups  of  A-ertical  and 
transverse  sections.  In  one  of  the  vertical  sections,  a  case  of  ascites,  the  apex 
was  situated  in  the  fourth  space ;  in  another,  it  was  situated  behind  the  fifth 
rib,  and  in  a  third  behind  the  sixth  rib  ;  while  of  the  cross  sections,  in  five  the 
apex  was  situated  in  the  fifth  space,  in  five  behind  the  fifth  cartilage,  and  in  one 
behind  the  fourth  cartilage  or  the  third  space.  Five  vertical  sections  also  repre- 
sent the  relation  of  the  lower  boundary  of  tlie  right  ventricle  to  the  cartilages  and 
spaces,  at  a  point  intermediate  between  the  lower  boundary  of  the  sternum  and 
the  apex ;  in  two  of  these  the  inferior  margin  of  the  right  ventricle  was  behind 
the  seventh  cartilage,  in  one  behind  the  sixth  cartilage,  in  one  behind  the  fifth 
space,  and  in  one  behind  the  fifth  cartilage. 

Note  5. — PirogofF,  in  the  three  vertical  and  eleven  cross  sections  referred  to 
in  Note  4,  shows  the  relation  to  the  cartilages  and  spaces  of  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  pericardium  below  the  apex.  In  two  of  the  three  vertical  sections  repre- 
senting the  apex,  the  inferior  border  of  the  pericardium  was  lower  than  the 
inferior  border  of  the  apex  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  (-7  in.)  to  half  an  inch 
(•4  in.)  ;  and  in  the  remaining  one  the  pericardium  fitted  close  upon  the  apex. 
In  two  of  these  cases  the  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  below  the  apex 
was  behind  the  sixth  cartilage,  and  in  the  third,  that  affected  with  ascites,  behind 
the  fifth  cartilage.  In  three  of  the  cross  sections  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
pericardium  below  the  apex  was  situated  behind  the  sixth  cartilage,  in  five  of 
them  it  was  behind  the  fifth  space,  in  two  behind  the  second  cartilage,  and  in 
the  remaining  one  behind  the  fourth  cartilage.  In  two  of  the  five  vertical  sec- 
tions in  which  the  relation  of  the  lower  border  of  the  right  ventricle  to  the  car- 
tilatres  and  spaces  is  shown,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  below  the 
ventricle  was  situated  behind  the  seventh  cartilage,  in  two  behind  the  sixth  space, 
and  in  one  behind  the  sixth  cartilage. 

aJqte  C.  PirogofF  gives  a  series  of  deepening  sections  made  downwards  and 

from  side  to  side,  presenting  a  front  view  of  the  organs.  In  two  of  the  more  supcr- 
firial  of  these  sections  there  was  an  inclination  of  two-thirds  of  an  inch  (-7  in.) 
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from  right  to  left  extending  from  tlic  lower  bountlary  of  the  right  auricle  to  tlic 
apcxof°hc  heart.  In  a  third  section,  a  case  of  ascites,  there  was  no  inclination, 
the  apex  being  on  the  same  level  as  the  lower  border  of  the  right  auricle.  When 
the  sections  deepened,  the  inclination  was  still  maintained,  but  the  dip  from  auricle 
to  the  apex  was  less  great.  Thus  in  three  sections  in  which  the  lower  border 
of  the  left  ventricle  was  exposed,  the  dip  from  auricle  to  apex  was  respectively 
one-half  (4  in.),  one-third  (-3  in.),  and  one-sixth  (-15  in.)  of  an  inch,  the  latter 
section  being  progressively  deeper  than  the  former.  In  like  manner,  but  with 
a  different  effect,  in  two  other  sections  of  the  case  of  ascites,  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  apex  was  higher  than  that  of  the  auricle,  in  one  section  by  the  fifth 
of  an  inch  ('2  in.),  and  in  a  deeper  section  by  half  an  inch  (-5  in.) 

Note  7. — Pirogotf  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  heart  extends  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line  of  tiie  sternum  in  four  (or  five)  vertical,  and  in  eighteen  (or 
seventeen)  cross  sections.  The  heart  extended  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the 
sternum  from  two  inches  to  two  and  three-quarters  (2-8  in.)  in  two-thirds  of  these 
cases  (14  in  22);  from  an  inch  and  a  third  (1-4  in.)  to  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  (1-85  in.)  in  one-third  of  them  (7  in  22) ;  and  three  inches  and  a 
third  (3'4  in.)  in  one  additional  instance. 

Note  8. — Pirogoff  indicates  approximately  the  position  of  the  top  of  the 
arch  in  five  vertical  and  four  cross  sections.  In  two  of  the  vertical  sections  the 
top  of  the  arch  appeared  to  be  respectively  a  quarter  and  a  tenth  of  an  incli 
above  the  top  of  the  maimbrium,  on  a  level  in  one  with  the  top  of  the  second,  and 
in  the  other  with  the  top  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  In  the  three  other  vertical 
sections  the  top  of  the  arch  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ('6  to  '8  in.)  below 
the  top  of  the  manubrium,  and  on  a  level  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra.  In  one  of  the  four  cross  sections  the  top  of  the  arch  at  the 
orio-iu  of  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries  was  on  a  level  with  the 
losver  edge  of  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  and  with  the  lower  border 
of  the  second  or  upper  border  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  ;  while  in  three  of  them 
it  was  on  a  level  with  the  first  space,  and  in  the  individual  cases  respectively 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  second,  the  lower  border  of  the  third,  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  Braun  gives  two  vertical  sections, 
in  one  of  which  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium  and  on  a  level  with  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra,  while  in  the  other  it  was  more  than  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the 
sternum  and  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  vertebra. 

Note  9. — The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
(•6  in.)  to  an  inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  Pirogoff 's  three  ver- 
tical sections  in  which  the  top  of  the  aorta  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ("6  in. 
to  -8  in.)  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium  ;  and  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
below  the  end  of  the  sternum,  reaching,  indeed,  to  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage 
in  Braun's  case,  in  vyhich  the  top  of  the  aorta  was  more  than  an  inch  below  the 
top  of  the  sternum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  Avas 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  (-8)  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  one  of 
Pirogoff 's  cases,  in  which  the  top  of  the  aorta  was  above  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
and  was  fully  half  an  inch  above  that  bone  in  Braun's  case,  in  which  the  top 
of  the  aorta  was  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  sternum. 

NoTR  10. — Pirogoff  shows  in  his  vertical  sections  the  position  of  the  origin 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  eight  instances,  and  that  of  the  top  of  the  auricular 
portion  of  the  right  auricle  in  seven.  The  origin  of  the  pulmonai-y  artery  was 
situated  behind  the  second  cartilage  in  one  instance,  and  behind  the  fourth  cnr- 
tilage  in  another;  in  flirce  cases  it  lay  behind  tlic  third  cartilage,  and  in  ono 
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beliiiul  the  second  space  ;  wliile  in  two  it  lay  from  two  ta  two-aiid-a-lialf  iiiclics 
below  the  top  of  the  maniibiiuni.  The  top  of  the  right  auricle  was  seated 
behind  the  second  cartilage  in  two  cases,  behind  the  third  cartilage  in  two,  and 
below  the  top  of  the  manubrium  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  in  three.  In  one  of  the  instances  in  which  it  lay  behind  the  third  car- 
tilage, it  was  three  inches  below  the  top  of  the  manubrium. 

Note  11. — In  five  of  PirogofF's  vertical  sections  referred  to  in  Note  10  the 
vertical  length  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  right  ventricle  is  shown.  In 
two  cases  the  vertical  length  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  about  half  an  inch,  and 
in  these  two  cases  the  vertical  length  of  the  right  ventricle  was  respectively  three 
inches  (3  2  in.)  and  two  and  a  third  (2-3  in,).  In  the  three  other  cases  the  vortical 
length  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  about  one  inch  (-9  in.,  r05  in.,  1-2  in.), 
that  of  the  right  ventricle  in  those  cases  being  about  three  inches  (2  8  in., 
3'1  in.,  3  5  in.).  In  the  three  latter  cases,  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
relatively  long,  the  length  of  the  ventricle  to  that  of  the  artery  was  as  three  to 
one  ;  while  in  the  two  others  in  which  the  vessel  was  .short,  the  ventricle  was 
from  four-and-a-half  to  six  times  the  length  of  the  artery. 

Note  12. — In  one  of  Pirogoff's  ti'ansverse  sections,  referred  to  in  Note  11, 
the  top  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  situated  ju.=;t  above  the  second  cartilage, 
and  the  artery,  in  its  .short  upward  course  ('4  in.),  was  covered  by  the  second 
cartilage  ;  in  another,  the  top  of  the  artery  lay  behind  tlie  third  cartilage,  and 
the  artery  ascended  within  the  third  space.  In  the  throe  other  cases  the  artery- 
took  an  intermediate  and  average  position  within  the  second  space,  its  top  being 
seated  behind  the  second  cartilage,  and  its  origin  behind  the  third  cartilage,  or, 
in  one  instance,  the  second  space. 

The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  the  lowest  in  position,  being  behind 
the  fourth  cartilaoe,  in  the  one  amoncr  these  tive  cases  in  which  the  vessel  took 
the  longest  upward  course  (1"2  in.)  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  origin  of  the 
artei-y  was  the  highest,  being  behind  the  second  cartilage,  in  the  one  in  which  the 
vessel  was  the  shortest  ('4  in.) 

Note  13. — Tiie  arch  of  the  aorta,  measured  from  the  point  at  which  it  came 
into  view  above  the  right  auricle  to  the  adjacent  origin  of  the  innominate  and  left 
carotid  arteries,  in  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections,  varied  in  approximate  vertical 
length  from  about  one  inch  to  more  than  two  inches  (about  2  2  in.),  its  average 
length  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  two  cases,  in  which  the  vessel  was  short 
(about  1  in,),  the  vertical  length  of  the  arch,  fi'om  the  point  at  which  it  came 
into  view,  was  less  than  that  of  the  heart,  measured  from  the  same  point,  in 
the  proportion  of  10  to  25  ;  while  in  three  cases,  in  which  the  vessel  was  long 
(1*8  in.,  2  in.,  2-2  in.),  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  vessel  to  that  of  the  heart 
was  about  10  to  18. 

Note  14. — Pirogoff  shows  the  vertical  length  of  the  right  auricle  in  si.\ 
sections.  In  three  of  these  the  length  of  that  cavity  was  two  inches  and  three- 
quarters  (2-6  in.,  2  7  in.,  2  8  in.)  ;  and  in  three  it  was  from  tbree  inches  and  a 
third  to  almost  four  inches  (3  3  in.,  3"4  in.,  3-8  in.) 

Note  15. — Pirogoff  represents  the  vertica,!  length  of  the  right  ventricle  in 
eleven  cases.  In  two  of  these  the  cavity  was  two  inches  and  a  third  (2-3  in.), 
and  in  one  it  was  four  inches  in  length.  There  was  con-sklcrable  vai  iation  in 
the  other  cases  between  these  limits,  the  average  length  of  the  cavity  in  the 
eleven  cases  being  three  inches. 

Note  1G. — The  great  vessels  occupied  the  upper  half  of  the  sternum,  and 
the  heart  its  lower  half,  in  two  of  Pirogoff's  and  in  one  of  Braun's  sections. 
In  one  of  Braun's  sectioais  the  great  vessels  lay  behind  the  upper  third  of  the 
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bone,  and  the  heart  behind  its  lower  two- thirds ;  in  three  of  Pirogoff's  sections 
the  great  arteries  were  covered  by  the  upper  three-sevenths  of  the  sternum,  and 
the  heart  by  its  lower  four-sevenths  (1-5  in.  to  2-1  in. ;  2*7  in.  to  Sin.  ;  l-4in. 
to  2-3  in.) ;  while  in  one  of  Pirogoff's  the  great  vessels  occupied  the  sternum  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  heart  iu  the  proportion  of  eight  to  seven  (3-1  in.  to 
27  in.). 

Note  17. — The  width  of  the  healthy  heart  was  one-half  of  the  width  of  the 
chest  in  two  of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections  (7-8  in.  to  3-9  in.  and  7-2  in.  to  3-5  in.) ; 
it  was  one-third  of  that  of  the  chest  in  four  of  them  (7-4  in.  to  2-4  in.,  94  in. 
to  3-2  in.,  9-2  in.  to  3'2  in.,  7"2  in.  to  2-6  in.),  and  in  six  of  them  the  proportion 
between  the  width  of  the  heart  and  that  of  the  chest  varied  from  10  to  3-9  to 
10  to  4-6.  In  no  instance  was  the  breadth  of  the  healthy  heart  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  one-half  of  that  of  the  chest.  In  this  respect  Pirogoff's  cases 
differ  from  mine,  for,  as  I  have  said  above,  in  one-third  of  my  cases  the  width 
of  the  heart  was  greater  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  chest  (10  to  5  to  10  to 
6 '2).  This  may  partly  be  accounted  for  that  in  Pirogoff's  drawings  the  section 
was  not  as  a  rule  made  across  the  widest  part  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  breadth 
of  the  heart  was  measured  from  precisely  opposite  points  ;  whereas  in  mine  the 
measurement  was  taken  fi-om  the  point  of  the  heart  furthest  to  the  left,  which 
was  near  the  apex,  to  the  point  of  the  heart  furthest  to  the  right,  which  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  right  auricle ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  points 
were  never  precisely  opposite  to  each  other. 

Note  18.  —  In  some  of  Pbogoff 's  sections  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  were 
proportionally  broad  in  relation  to  the  front  of  the  left  ventricle  when  the  heart 
itself  was  wide  in  relation  to  the  width  of  the  chest,  while  the  right  cavities 
were  relatively  narrow  when  the  heart  itself  was  relatively  narrow.  In  other 
instances,  however,  it  was  the  reverse,  the  heart  being  relatively  narrow  or  wide, 
when  the  right  cavities  were  respectively  relatively  wide  or  narrow. 

Note  19. — In  one  of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections  the  heart  extended  one  inch 
and  a  tenth  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  nearly  three  inches  (2-8  in.) 
into  its  left  side  ;  while  in  another  of  them  the  heart  occupied  the  right  side  of 
the  chest  for  a  little  less  than  two  inches  (1'85  in.),  and  its  left  side  for  a  little 
more  than  two  inches  (2'15  in.).  In  one  of  these  extreme  instances  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  heart  occupied  the  left  side,  and  over  one-fourth  of 
it  the  right  side  of  the  chest ;  while  in  the  other  more  than  one-half  of  the 
organ  lay  in  the  left  side,  and  less  than  one-half  of  it  in  the  right  side. 

In  twenty-five  cross  sections  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  heart  occupied,  on 
an  average,  the  right  side,  and  fully  three-fifths  of  it  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  (10  to  17).    These  sections  were  made  across  the  heart  at  all  levels, 
from  just  below  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels  to  a  little  above  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  oi'gan.    In  at  least  four  instances  more  sections  than  one  were 
made  through  the  same  body  at  different  heights,  and  in  these  instances  the 
heart,  as  a  rule,  lay  more  to  the  right  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  sections. 
'  This  was  due  to  the  greater  proportionate  prevalence  of  the  right  auricle  in  the 
higher  and  middle  sections  ;  and  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles  in  the  lower 
:  sections  of  the  heart.    Tliere  were,  however,  three  marked  exceptions  to  this 
1  rule,  which  seemed  to  be  due  to  the  greater  extension  of  the  right  auricle  to 
1  the  right  at  its  middle  than  at  its  higher  region. 

_  Note  20. — The  right  lung  was  more  developed  in  front  than  the  left  in 
1  eight  out  of  nine  cases,  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  heart  or  more  occupied  the 
1  left  side,  and  one-third  of  it  or  less  the  right  side  of  tlie  chest  ;  and  the  develop- 
I  ment  of  the  two  lungs  was  about  equal  in  seven  out  of  eight  cases  in  which 
VOL.  TV.  I 
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two-fifths  of  the  heart  or  more  lay  in  the  right  side,  and  three-fiftlis  of  it  or 
less  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  the  right  lung  being,  however,  larger  than  the 
left  in  the  two  exceptional  cases. 

Note  21. — The  breadth  of  the  combined  right  auricle  and  ventricle  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  left  ventricle  as  seen  in  front  in  fifteen  of  Pirogoff's 
croso  sections,  varied  from  10  to  1'4  to  10  to  4'4,  the  average  proportion  being 
10  to  3-3. 

KoTE  22. — The  auricular  portion  of  the  right  aui'icle  varied  in  breadth 
in  Pirogoff's  cases  from  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  (1-4  in.)  to  four-fifths  of  an 
inch  ('8  in.),  its  average  breadth  in  ten  cases  being  one  inch. 

NoTK  23. — The  body  of  the  right  auricle  varied  in  breadth  in  Pirogoff's 
cases  from  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  (1-4  in.)  to  the  fifth  of  an  inch  ('2  in.),  its 
average  breadth  in  twenty-one  cases  being  two-thirds  of  an  inch  ('66  in.). 

Note  24. — The  left  edge  of  the  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle 
extended  almost  to  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum  ('1  in.  from  left  edge)  in  one 
instance  ;  almost  or  quite  to  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  so  as  to  lie  behind  its 
right  half,  in  four  instances  ;  and  in  one  instance  it  was  covered  by  the  right 
third  of  that  bone. 

Note  25. — The  right  edge  of  the  right  auricle  extended  to  the  right  of  the 
right  edge  of  the  sternum  from  the  third  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and,  on  an 
averajje,  for  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  sixteen  of  Piroofoff's  cross  sections. 

Note  26. — The  auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle  was  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  wider  than  the  body  of  the  auricle  in  five  hearts  i-epresented  by 
Pirogoff. 

Note  27. — The  width  of  the  heart  in  ten  of  Pirogoff's  sections  varied  from  a 
little  more  than  twice  (22  to  10)  to  almost  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
auricular  portion  of  the  right  auricle  ;  the  heart  being  on  an  average  fully  three 
times  as  wide  as  the  auricular  appejidix. 

Note  28. — The  heart  was  from  three  to  nine  times  wider  than  the  exposed 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  right  auricle  in  twenty  of  Pirogoff's  cases  ;  the 
heart  being  on  an  average  nearly  six  times  as  wide  as  the  auricle. 

Note  29. — Tlie  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle  varied  from  four-fifths  (10  to 
12"5)  to  a  little  less  than  one-half  (10  to  20"5)  of  the  breadth  of  the  heart  in 
twenty-one  of  Pirogoff's  drawings,  sixteen  of  which  were  from  cross  sections  of 
the  body,  and  five  from  front  views  of  the  heart.  The  average  breadth  of  the 
right  ventricle  in  these  drawings  was  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  heart  (10 
to  15),  and  in  one-half  of  them  (10  in  21)  the  proportionate  width  of  the  heart 
was  at  or  above,  and  in  one-half  of  them  (11  in  21)  it  was  below  that  average. 
The  average  proportionate  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  heart  was  10  to  16  in  the  sixteen  cross  sections,  and  10  to  14  in  the  five 
front  views  of  the  heart. 

Note  30. — The  breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cojius  arteriosus  \ar\ed  from 
one-half  (10  to  20)  to  four-fifths  (10  to  17-2)  of  the  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle 
at  its  middle,  in  Pirogoff's  five  front  views  of  the  heart ;  the  average  width  of 
the  comis  arteriosus  being  in  those  cases  fully  three-fifths  of  that  of  the  right 
ventricle  (10  to  18-6). 

Note  31. — The  length  of  the  right  ventricle  was  equal  to  that""  of  its 
breadth  in  one,  and  was  greater  than  that  of  its  breadth  in  four  of  Pirogoff's 
five  front  views  of  the  heart,  the  average  proportion  of  the  length  to  the 
breadth  of  the  right  ventricle  being  in  those  four  cases  as  5  to  6  (10  to 
11-75). 

Note  32.  The  breadth  of  the  right  ventricle  in  relation  to  the  right  auricle 
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in  PirogofF's  five  front  views  of  the  lieart  varied  from  10  to  1-3  to  10  to  3-4 
the  average  proportion  being  10  to  2 -2. 

.1  -^^'^i  5-'~f^^  ^'■^''''!^''  ^^'^  '"'S''^^  ventricle  varied  from  an  incli  and  two- 
thirds  (l-6o  in.)  to  nearly  three  inches  (2  9  i.i.)  in  sixteen  of  Piroo-off's  cro«s 
sections,  its  average  breadth  being  just  over  two  inches  (2-1  i„  )  •  while  in  his 
fave  front  views  of  the  heart,  its  breadth  varied  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to 
tiiree  and  a  third,  its  average  breadth  being  almost  three  inches  (2 '9  in  )  The 
cross  sections  were  somewhat  reduced  ia  size,  while  the  front  views  appeared  to 
be  ot  the  natural  dimensions. 

to  ^ihlX^lr^''  T  '^r\"^f'  ''.fT       "S"'^*^  «^te»ded  farther 

0  the  right  than  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum  (1-4  in   to  1-  in 
to  left)  ;  in  one  it  occupied  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  chest  in  equal  pro! 
po  tions  (1-2  in.  to  1-2  in.);  but  in  fourteen  other  sections  the  rio-ht  ventride 
extended  more  to  the  left  than  the  right  of  the  vertical  centre  of  the  ste  num 

ItTiC'-XrfT      :"fv'^"'  T''''^'       *°       ^^f^'        one-seventh  of 
t  to  the  right  of  he  central  line;  but  on  an  average,  two-thirds  of  the  ven 
tncle  occupied  the  eft,  and  one-third  of  it  the  right  sfde'  of  the  chest 

Note  3D.-In  three  of  PirogofF's  five  front  views  of  the  healthy  heart  the 
longitudinal  furrow  during  its  descent  took  a  direction  slightly  to  \he  left  or 

leftTL  If        '  ^^-^  ^-'f  more  th 

left  at  Its  lower  than  its.  upper  portion ;  but  in  two  of  them  the  furrow  curved 
first  to  the  right  for  the  third  of  an  inch  (-3  in.),  and  then  to  the  left  for  in 
one  instance,  the  same,  a.id  in  the  other  for  a  greater  extent  (-5  in  )  ' 

Note  36.-In  one  of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections  the  right  ventricle  extended 
for  only  a  quarter  o  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum;  but  in  evexw  otS 
■  nstance  that  ventricle  was  covered  to  a  greater  or  le.s  extpnl  h  If  .  i 
cartilages.  The  exact  extent  to  which  therwere  so  is  not  tdi^./p  Tf  T 
judged  that  in  one-fifth  of  the  cases  (3  in^im  tL  rilht  ve  t^^^^^^^^  I 
a  most  as  fnr     flio  lof/-  oc  +u    •     x-       r  .    '         ^  t  ventricle  extended 

oT  the   Itilats    ttn    ,n  V     7".  '^"""'■"^  "^^^  thirds 

or  tne  cai  tiJages ,  that  in  two  of  them  it  extended  to  midway  between  fhs 

sternum  and  the  ribs;  and  that  in  one-third  of  them  ^6  in 7m  ^Tn!  i 

co...-ed  by  the  sternal  third  of  the  cardiac  costal  caSgi  ^ 

middlJ  1-     TI'^'  ""'^^  -^tended  to  the  left  of  the 

nndd  e  ine  of  the  sternum  from  four-fifths  of  an  inch  (-85  in.)  to  t^vo  Llies 
(2  1  and  on  an  average  for  an  inch  and  a  half  (1-45  in  in  s  xteen  S 
PirogofF's  cross  sections  ^  sixteen  ot 

Pirogoff's  five  front  views' of  the  l,eaUhv  1,"  .  (  ?        in   1,"     °  " 

one  inch.  The  p„l„,onary  arLrwas  er  linn  .L"'  °",  T"'^" 
inslances,  and  na.'iower  tha'n  the  aorra  I  ot  „f  Ten*  °' 

»ten,r  tt°Sl«en1^f  tt'^U.w'oV  ""'-"T"'  "'"'^  ™  V  ^e 

of  an  inch  in  anothrr  all  ,!,„  "        f"  ""-i 
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diameter  in  the  other,  occupied  the  second  left  space  or  the  second  costal 
cartilage. 

Note  41. — The  approxiviate  breadth  of  the  left  ventricle  as  seen  in  front  of 
the  heart  varied  from  almost  half  an  inch  (-4  in.)  in  two  instances  to  an  inch  and 
one-fifth  (1-2  in.)  in  three  cases,  and  was  on  an  average  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  nineteen  of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections  and  five  of  his  front  views  of  the 
heart.  The  proportion  that  the  width  of  the  left  ventricle  at  its  anterior  aspect 
bore  to  that  of  the  whole  heart  in  those  cases  varied  from  one-eighth  (10  to  1'25) 
to  one-third  (10  to  3  2). 

Note  42. — The  apex  was  covered  by  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  lung  to  the 
extent  of  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  in  three  of  PirogoS''s  cross  sections, 
and  to  the  extent  of  the  tenth  and  the  fifth  of  an  inch  respectively  in  two  of 
them;  while  in  two  others  the  outer  edge  of  the  lung  was  not  covered  by  the 
lung,  which,  however,  was  close  to  it ;  and  in  one  other  instance  the  apex  was 
completely  exposed,  the  left  edge  of  the  lung  being  "6  in.  to  the  left  of  the  apex 
and  -3  in.  to  the  left  of  the  outer  left  border  of  the  pericardium. 

Note  43. — The  ascending  aorta  varied  in  breadth  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  ('7  in.)  to  an  inch  and  a  fifth  (1"2  in.)  in  PirogoflF's  five  front  views  of  the 
healthy  heart,  its  average  breadth  being  one  inch. 

Note  44. — The  aorta  was  narrower  than  the  pulmonary  artery  in  four  and 
wider  in  one  of  Pirogoff''s  cross  sections. 

Note  45. — The  ascending  aorta  was  covered  by  the  sternum  in  four  of 
Pirogoff's  five  cross  sections  showing  that  vessel,  and  of  these  instances,  in  three 
the  artery  was  central  and  in  one  it  inclined  to  the  right.  In  the  remaining 
case  the  ascending  aorta  extended  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
being  present  to  that  extent  within  the  left  second  space. 

Note  46. — Pirogofi",  whose  work  is  rich  in  illustrations  of  the  root  of  the  aorta, 
including  its  valve  and  sinuses,  represents  those  parts  in  eight  cross  sections,  five 
vertical  sections,  made  through  the  sternum  or  cartilages  in  front,  and  the  spinal 
column  or  adjoining  ribs  behind,  and  two  vertical  sections  made  from  side  to  side. 
In  the  eight  cross  sections  the  root  of  the  aorta,  including  its  sinuses  and  the 
flaps  of  its  valve,  was  in  part  covered  to  a  very  varying  extent  by  the  sternum,  and 
was  in  part  situated  behind  the  corresponding  cartilage  or  space  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum.  In  one  of  them  four-fifths  of  the  artery  lay  behind  the  sternum 
("8  in.),  and  one-fifth  of  it  extended  to  the  left  of  that  bone  ("2  in.)  ;  while  in 
one  of  them  only  one-fifth  of  the  vessel  (-8  in.)  was  covered  by  the  sternum, 
while  four-fifths  of  it  occupied  the  adjoining  third  left  space.  There  was 
every  gradation  between  these  two  extreme  instances  ;  and,  on  an  average,  less 
than  thi  ee-fifths  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  lay  behind  the  left  portion  of  the  sternum, 
and  more  than  two-fifths  of  it  behind  the  corresponding  left  cartilage  or  space. 

The  upper  part  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  including  its  sinuses  and  the  flaps 
of  its  valve,  was  situated  in  two  of  the  cross  sections  on  a  level  with  the  second 
space,  its  lower  portion  being  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage ;  in  three  of 
them  its  upper  portion  was  on  a  level  with  the  middle  or  lower  edge  of  the  third 
cartilage,  its  lower  portion  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  level  of 
the  third  space  ;  in  one  of  them  its  lower  border  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
half  of  the  third  space ;  and  in  two  of  them  its  upper  portion  was  on  a  level 
with  the  thiid  space,  at  and  above  its  middle,  while  its  lower  portion  extended  to 
the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth  cartilage.  In  an  additional  cross  section 
made  through  the  third  space  the  lowest  portion  of  the  right  posterior  flap  of 
the  aortic  valve  remained,  showing  its  attachment  to  (he  anterior  flap  of  the 
mitral  valve. 
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Pirogoff  shows  the  root  of  the  aorta,  inckiding  its  sinuses  and  the  flaps  of 
its  valve,  in  five  vertical  sections,  of  which,  (1)  two  sections  were  made  through  the 
left  costal  cartilages  in  front,  close  to  their  articulation  to  the  sternum,  and  the 
ribs  behind  near  their  attachment  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra;  ; 

(2)  one  through  the  left  side  of  the  sternum  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  cartilages 
near  their  attachment  in  front,  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  behind ;  and 

(3)  two  through  the  centre  of  the  sternum  and  ensiform  cartilage  in  front,  and 
that  of  the  spinal  column  behind. 

The  relations  of  the  anterior  and  left  posterior  flaps  of  the  aortic  valve 
were  shown  in  three  of  those  sections  (1,  2),  and  those  of  the  three  flaps, 
including  in  addition  the  right  posterior  flap,  in  two  others  (3).  In  one  sec- 
tion the  top  of  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  anterior  and  left  posterior  flaps 
was  situated  behind  the  left  third  cartilage,  in  one  of  them  the  tenth  of  au 
inch  (•!  in.)  below  its  upper  edge,  and  in  another  of  them  the  third  of  an 
inch  (-3  in.)  above  its  lower  edge.  In  two  of  them  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  section  of  the  aortic  valve  was  half  an  inch  ('5  in.  and  "45  in.)  below  the  lower 
edge  of  the  third  cartilage  or  about  the  middle  of  the  third  space.  As,  how- 
ever, in  these  instances  the  right  posterior  flap  had  been  removed,  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  valve  and  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta  must  have  been  about  half 
an  inch  lower  than  the  lowest  point  of  the  section,  or  behind  the  upper  portion 
of  the  fourth  left  costal  cartilage.  In  the  third  instance  (2),  in  which  also  the 
inferior  flap  had  been  removed,  the  top  of  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  two 
superior  flaps  lay  behind  the  sternum,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (-7  in.)  below 
the  lower  end  of  the  manubrium,  or  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  second  space  ;  and  the  lowest  portion  of  the  section  through  the  aortic 
valve  was  situated  behind  the  sternum  an  inch  and  a  half  (1'5  in.)  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  manubrium,  or  about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  third 
space,  so  that  in  this  instance  the  lower  boundary  of  the  aortic  valve  would  be 
about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  third  space.  In  these  three  cases 
the  measurement  of  the  section  of  the  aortic  valve,  the  lower  portion  of  those 
valves  being  removed,  varied  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  one  instance  ('6  in.)  to 
almost  an  inch  (-9  in.)  in  two  instances.  In  the  two  remaining  sections,  however, 
in  which  the  whole  valve  was  exhibited,  its  measurement  from  above  downwards 
amounted  to  a  little  over  an  inch  (I'l  in.)  in  one  instance,  and  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  (1-5  in.)  in  the  other.  In  one  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  was  four-fifths  of  an  inch  (-8  in.)  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  the  upper  boundary  of  the  aortic  valve  was  situated  about  half  an  inch 
(•4  in.)  above  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  or  about  on  a  level  with  the  second 
space,  and  its  lower  boundary  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  (-7  in.)  below  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  or  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  third  car- 
tilage or  upper  border  of  the  third  space.  In  another  case,  in  which  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  situated  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage,  about  ajr 
inch  (-95  in.)  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
aortic  valve  was  situated  behind  the  sternum  four-fifths  of  an  inch  (  8  in.)  below 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  or  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  third  car- 
tilage or  upper  border  of  the  third  space,  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the  valve  was 
situated  behind  the  sternum,  fully  two  inches  (2-2  in.)  below  the  middle  of  the 
bone,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  (-65  in.)  above  its  lower  end,  or  about  on  a  level 
with  the  fifth  cartilage.  Keeping  out  of  view  this  unusual  case,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  PirogofF's  sections,  on  an  average,  the  root  of  the  aorta,  including  its 
sinuses  and  the  flaps  of  its  valve,  was  situated  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage 
and  the  third  space. 
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Mitral  Valve. — In  one  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections  the  top  of  the  mitral 
valve  was  fully  half  an  inch  (-55  in.)  and  in  another  of  them  it  was  a  third  of  an 
inch  (-3  in.)  above  the  lower  border  of  the  right  posterior  flap  of  the  aortic 
valve.  In  three  other  sections,  the  right  inferior  flap  of  the  aortic  valve  had 
been  removed,  the  other  flaps  being  retained  ;  and  in  one  of  these  sections  the 
top  of  the  mitral  valve  was  the  third  of  an  inch,  in  another  it  was  the  fifth 
of  an  inch  (-2  in.),  and  in  the  tliird  it  was  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  above  the 
lower  edge  of  the  left  posterior  flap  of  the  aortic  valve. 

The  lower  border  of  the  mitral  valve  was  about  an  inch  below  the  lower  border 
of  the  left  posterior  or  the  anterior  flap  of  the  aortic  valve  in  the  tln-ec  instances 
in  which  the  right  posterior  flap  had  been  removed  ;  and  it  was  from  fully  half 
an  inch  to  fully  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  right 
posterior  flap  in  the  two  other  instances.  In  one  of  Pirogoff"'s  front  vertical 
sections  the  top  of  the  mitral  valve  was  fully  half  an  inch  (-6  in.)  above  the 
level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  right  posterior  flap  of  the  aortic  valve. 

In  two  of  Pirogoff''s  vertical  sections,  and  probably  in  a  third,  the  top  of  the 
mitral  valve  was  about  half  an  inch  (-6  in.)  below  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  but  it  was  an  inch  and  three-quarters  below  that  point  rn  another 
instance  in  which  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  an  inch  below  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum. 

In  one  of  Pirogofl''s  vertical  sections  the  top  of  the  mitral  valve  was  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  third  cartilage  ;  and  in  three  of  them  it  was 
behind  the  third  space,  these  occupying  respectively  the  upper,  the  middle,  and 
the  lower  portion  of  that  space.  If  we  combine  the  cases  in  which  the  vertical 
section  was  made  through  the  cartilages  with  those  in  which  it  was  made 
through  the  sternum,  and  estimate  in  the  latter  cases  the  approximate  relative 
position  of  the  valve  to  the  cartilages  by  its  position  in  relation  to  the  sternum, 
we  find  that  in  two  cases  the  top  of  the  mitral  valve  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
portion  of  the  third  cartilage  ;  in  three,  with  the  upper  third  of  the  third  space  ; 
in  two,  with  the  middle  or  lower  portion  of  the  third  space ;  and  in  one,  with 
the  fourth  space. 

In  one  of  Braun's  vertical  sections  (a  woman  aged  25),  in  which  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  was  half  an  inch  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  the 
top  of  the  mitral  valve  was  half  an  inch  ("4  in.)  below  the  centre  of  the 
sternum ;  and  in  another  section  (a  soldier  aged  21),  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  heart  was  an  inch  and  a  fifth  (1'2  in.)  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  and  the  top  of  the  mitral  valve  was  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  (1  "4  in.) 
below  the  middle  of  the  sternum. 

The  lower  border  of  the  mitral  valve  was  situated  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  lower  end  of  the  stei-nuni  in  one  vertical  section,  and  in  two  it  was  as  low  as 
half  an  inch  above  that  point ;  while  in  three  other  vertical  sections  it  was  on  a 
level  with  the  fourth  space,  and  in  two  with  the  fifth  caitilage.  If  we  group  the 
two  sets  of  cases  together,  it  may  be  estimated  that  in  four  of  them  the  lower 
end  of  the  valve  was  behind  the  fourth  space,  and  in  four  behind  the  fifth 
cartilage. 

In  one  of  Braun's  vertical  sections,  from  a  woman  age'd  25,  in  which  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  was  half  an  inch  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  mitral  valve  was  an  inch  and  a  half  (1'4  in.)  above 
that  end  of  the  bone;  and  in  another,  from  a  soldier  aged  21,  in  which  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  an  inch  and  a  fifth  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  the  lower  border  of  the  mitral  valve  was  less  than  half  an  inch  ("4  in.) 
above  the  end  of  the  bone. 
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Pirogoff  represents  nine  cross  sections  through  the  second  space,  the  whole  of 
which  wei'e  above  the  mitral  valve ;  four  through  the  third  cartilage,  two  of 
which  were  above  the  mitral  valve,  and  two  were  made  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  valve ;  eight  through  the  third  space,  one  of  which  was  above  and  one 
below  the  mitral  valve,  while  five  were  made  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  valve, 
and  one  through  the  middle  of  the  mitral  orifice ;  nine  through  the  fourth  cur- 
tilage, of  which  two  were  made  through  the  upper  portion  and  two  through  the 
middle  of  the  valve,  while  five  were  made  below  the  valve ;  six  through  the 
fourth  space,  of  which  one  was  made  through  the  top  of  the  valve,  and  three 
through  its  middle,  while  two  were  made  below  the  valve  ;  and  seven  through  the 
fifth  cartilage,  of  which  six  were  below  the  valve,  and  one  was  made  through 
the  middle  of  the  mitral  orifice. 

It  is  self-evident  that,  in  these  cases,  the  top  of  the  mitral  valve  occupied  the 
space  or  cartilage  above  that  in  which  the  section  passed  through  the  middle  of 
the  mitral  orifice,  and  that  the  top  of  the  valve  was  relatively  still  higher  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  section  was  made  below  the  mitral  valve. 

Estimating  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  mitral  valve  approximately  in  these 
sections  on  this  view,  I  consider  that  the  upper  boundary  of  the  valve  was 
situated  in  one  case  on  a  level  with  the  second  space  ;  in  nine,  on  a  level  with 
the  third  cartilage  ;  in  two,  with  the  third  cartilage  or  third  space  ;  in  nine,  with 
the  third  space ;  in  two,  with  the  third  space  or  fourth  cartilage  ;  in  three, 
with  the  fourth  cartilage  ;  in  six,  with  the  third  cartilage  or  space  or  the  fourth 
cartilage ;  and  that  in  one  instance  the  top  of  the  mitral  valve  was  on  a  level 
w^ith  the  fourth  space. 

In  these  cases,  on  the  basis  of  the  calculation  just  made,  it  may  be  appi'oxi- 
mately  estimated  that  the  average  position  of  the  top  of  the  "mitral  valve  was 
about  on  a  level  with  the  upper  half  of  the  third  intercostal  space. 

In  the  same  transverse  sections,  on  a  similar  approximate  calculation,  the  lower 
border  of  the  mitral  valve  was  situated  about  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage  in 
one  instance  ;  the  third  space  in  six  instances  ;  the  fourth  cartilage  in  two  ;  the 
fourth  space  in  four  ;  the  third  space,  fourth  cartilage,  or  fourth  space  iu  six  ;  the 
fifth  cartilage  in  four  instances;  and  below  that  cartilage  in  one. 

The  average  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  mitral  valve  in  these  cases 
appears  to  me,  from  as  close  an  estimate  as  I  can  make,  to  be  about  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  cartilage  and  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth 
space. 

Pirogofi^  represents  the  mitral  valve  or  orifice  in  seven  cross  sections,  and  in 
all  of  them  the  anterior  wall  of  the  mitral  orifice  was  situated  more  to  the  right 
than  its  posterior  wall  to  an  extent  varying  from  one-third  (-35  in.)  to  four-fifths 
(•8  in.)  of  an  inch. 

In  four  of  these  sections  the  mitral  orifice  was  situated  behind  the  left  half 
of  the  sternum ;  and  in  three  of  them  it  was  placed  partly  behind  the  left 
portion  of  the  sternum,  partly  behind  the  cartilages  and  spaces  to  the  left  of  that 
bone.  In  no  instance  was  the  anterior  wall  or  border  of  the  mitral  valve  seated 
to  the  right  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum. 

Tricuspid  Valve. — In  two  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections  the  top  of  the  tri- 
cuspid valve  was  nearly  the  third  of  an  inch  (  3  in.),  and  in  two  others  it  was 
nearly  half  an  inch  (-4  in.  and  -45  in.)  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  mitral 
valve. 

The  lower  border  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  below  the  level  of  the  lower  border 
of  the  mitral  valve  from  half  an  inch,  in  the  first  two  cases  noted  above,  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  ('65  in.  and  "75  in»)  in  the  other  two  caees 
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The  top  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  situated,  in  one  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections, 
half  an  inch,  and  in  two  of  them  one  inch,  below  the  centre  of  the  sternum ;  in 
another  instance  it  was  an  inch  above  the  lower  end  of  that  bone.  In  one  of 
Braun's  vertical  sections,  in  which  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  was  higli,  the 
top  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  the  sternum. 

The  top. of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  on  a  level  with  the  toj)  of  the  third  space 
in  one  vertical  section,  with  the  fourth  space  in  another,  and  with  the  fifth  car- 
tilage in  a  third  instance. 

The  lower  border  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  one  inch  above  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum  in  two  of  Pirogotf 's  vertical  sections,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
that  point  in  one  of  Braun's  vertical  sections,  in  which  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  was  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  ;  and  it  was  a  third  of  an  inch 
(•3  in.)  below  the  lower  end  of  that  bone  in  two  of  PirogofF's  sections,  in  which 
the  inferior  boundary  of  the  heart  was  behind  the  middle  of  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage. The  lower  border  of  the  valve  was  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  space  in 
one  of  Pirogoff's  sections,  and  with  the  sixth  cartilage  in  two  of  them. 

Pirogoff  represents  four  cross  sections  through  the  third  cartilage,  all  of  which 
were  above  the  tricuspid  valve  ;  eight  through  the  third  space,  four-  of  which 
were  above  that  valve,  three  were  made  through  its  upper  portion,  and  one  below 
it ;  nine  through  the  fourth  cartilage,  of  which  three  were  above  the  valve,  one 
was  made  through  its  middle,  three  through  its  lower  portion,  one  through  the 
bottom  of  the  valve,  and  one  below  it  ;  six  through  the  fourth  space,  of  which 
one  was  above  the  valve,  three  through  its  upper  portion,  one  through  its  lower 
portion,  and  one  below  it;  and  seven  through  the  fifth  cartilage,  of  which  one 
was  made  through  the  middle  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  and  six  below  it. 

Estimating  approximately  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  tricuspid  valve  in  these 
cross  sections,  T  consider  that  the  upper  boundary  of  the  valve  was  situated  on  a  level 
with  the  second  space,  or  third  cartilage  in  one  instance;  Mnth  the  third  cartilage 
or  space  in  two ;  with  the  third  space  in  seven  ;  with  the  third  space  or  fourth 
cartilage  in  ten  ;  with  the  fourth  cartilage  in  three ;  with  the  fourth  cartilage  or 
space  in  four ;  and  with  the  fourth  space  in  two. 

I  think  that  we  may  estimate  that  in  these  sections  the  top  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  was  on  an  average  situated  behind  the  lower  portion  of  the  third  space,  or 
the  upper  edge  of  the  fourth  cartilage. 

In  the  same  cross  sections,  and  on  a  similar  approximate  calculation,  the  lower 
boi-der  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  about  on  a  level  with  the  third  cartilage  in  one 
instance ;  with  the  third  space  in  one ;  with  the  third  space  or  fourth  cartilage 
in  one  ;  with  the  fourth  cartilage  in  one ;  with  the  fourth  cartilage  or  space  in 
six  ;  with  the  fourth  space  in  seven  ;  with  the  fifth  cartilage  in  three  ;  and  with 
the  fifth  cartilage  or  space  or  lower  in  ten. 

The  approximate  average  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
in  these  transverse  sections  appears  to  me  to  be  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fourth  space,  or  upper  portion  of  the  fifth  cartilage. 

Pirogotf  represents  the  tricuspid  orifice  in  eleven  cross  sections,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  anterior  edge  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  was  more  to  the  right  tban  its  pos- 
terior edge  to  an  extent  varying  from  a  quarter  (-25  in.)  to  four-fifths  (-85  in.) 
of  an  inch. 

The  left  edge  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  situated  more  to  the  right  than  the 
rio-ht  edo-e  of  the  mitral  valve  in  six  of  seven  instances  in  which  the  section  went 
throuo-h  both  valves,  to  an  extent  varying  from  the  tenth  to  the  third  (-3  in.)  of 
an  inch  •  while  in  the  seventh  instance  the  left  edge  of  the  tricuspid  was  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  right  edge  of  the  mitral  valve. 
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In  five  of  the  eleven  sections  the  tricuspid  valve  was  situated  behind  the  right 
half  of  the  sternum  ;  in  one  of  them  it  was  behind  the  right  third  of  that  bone ; 
in  one  it  lay  partly  behind  the  right  portion  of  the  sternum  and  partly  to  the 
right  of  it ;  in  two  it  was  central,  occupying  equally  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the 
sternum,  and  in  the  remaining  two  it  lay  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  that  bone. 

Note  47.  Pirogoff  shows  the  relation  of  the  sternum  and  costal,  cartilages 

in  front  to  the  vertebrte  behind  in  twelve  antero-posteribr  vertical  sections  and  in 
sixty-two  cross  sections. 

In  five  of  the  vertical  sections  the  top  of  the  sternum  was  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  second  or  the  npper  border  of  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra,  or  the  cartilage  between  these  two  vertebrte  ;  in  one  of  them  it  was  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  ;  and  in  one  of  them,  an  instance 
that  stands  alone,  it  was  according  to  Pirogoff's  description,  on  a  level  with  the 
npper  portion  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  This  description  is  however  evidently 
an  accidental  error,  and  I,  therefore,  for  the  first,  read  the  second  vertebra. 
In  Braun's  two  vertical  sections  the  top  of  the  sternum  was  on  a  level  with 
the  cartilage  between  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebras. 

I  examined  eleven  human  skeletons  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  with  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Museum,  and  I 
found  that  in  eight  of  them,  including  one  in  the  Hunterian  Museum,  the  top  of 
the  manubrium  was  on  a  level  with  the  second  dorsal  vertebra,^  the  point  varying 
from  its  upper  to  its  lower  border ;  and  that  in  three  of  them  it  was  on  a  level 
with  the  first  dorsal  vertebra. 

In  two  of  PirogoiF's  vertical  sections  the  top  of  the  sternum  was  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  third  rib,  near  the  spine,  in  one  of  them  it  was  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth  rib,  and  in  one  it  was  above  the  level  of 
the  first  rib.    In  this  last  instance  there  was  evidently  an  accidental  error. 

The  lower  end  of  the  osseous  sternum  was  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  dorsal  vertebra  in  two  of  Pirogoff''s  vertical  sections,  in  one  of  which  the 
sternum  and  ribs  had  been  elevated  b}'  a  large  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
abdomen  ;  in  one  of  them  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  ninth  vertebra, 
and  in  one  with  the  cartilage  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  vertebra;. 

In  Braun's  two  sections  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  was  on  a  level  respec- 
^  tively  with  the  middle  and  lower  border  of  the  ninth  vertebra. 

In  one  of  the  skeletons  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  was  on  a  level  with  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  in  one 
with  the  cartilage  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  vertebrae,  in  three  with  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  vertebra,  in  two  with  the  cartilage  between  that  vertebra 
and  the  ninth,  and  in  three  with  respectively  the  top,  middle,  and  lower  border  of 
the  ninth  vertebra,  the  last  instance  being  the  skeleton  in  the  Hunterian  Museum. 

The  middle  of  the  sternum  which  corresponds  with  its  articulation  to  the  third 
costal  cartilages  was  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra  in 
one  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections,  with  the  cartilage  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
vertel)ra3  in  two  of  them,  and  with  the  middle  of  the  sixth  vertebra  in  another 
of  them,  and  in  Braun's  two  sections. 

The  bottom  of  the  manubrium  which  corresponds  with  the  second  cartilage 
and  with  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum  was  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  half  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra  in  two  of  Pirogoff's 
vertical  sections,  and  in  two  of  them  and  in  Braun's  two  sections  with  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  vertebra. 

^  The  lody  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  is  referred  to  here  and  elsewhere,  unless  it  is  other- 
wise specified. 
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The  lower  end  of  tlie  middle  third  of  the  sternum  which  corresponds  as  a  rule 
with  its  articulation  to  the  fourth  costal  cartilages  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
half  of  the  bod}'  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  iu  two  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections 
and  with  the  middle  of  the  seventh  vertebra  in  two  of  them  and  in  Braun's 
two  sections. 

In  one  of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections  the  sternum  at  the  junction  to  it  of  the 
first  costal  cartihiges  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra ;  in  four  of  them  the  sternum  at  the  spaces  between  the 
first  and  second  cartilages  was  on  a  level  respectively  with  the  upper  and  lower 
borders  of  the  second  vertebra  and  tlie  upper  border  of  the  third  ;  the  sternum 
was  on  a  level — at  the  second  cartilages,  in  three  instances,  with  the  fifth  vertebra  ; 
— at  the  second  space,  in  eight  instances,  with  respectively  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  vertebrffi  ; — at  the  third  cartilage,  in  four  instances,  with  the  top  of  the  fifth 
vertebra  in  one  and  with  the  seventh  in  three ; — at  the  third  space,  iu  eight 
instances,  with  respectively  the  cartilages  between  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  vertebrre,  and  with  the  bodies  of  the  seventh,  eiglith,  and  nintli 
vertebrae ; — at  the  fourth  cartilage,  in  ten  instances,  with  respectively  tlie 
cartilages  between  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  vertebrae,  and  with  the 
seventh  and  eighth  vertebrae  and  the  top  of  the  ninth  ; — at  the  fourth  space,  in 
six  instances,  with  the  cartilages  between  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
vertebrae,  and  with  the  bodies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth ; — at  the  fifth  cartilage, 
in  eight  instances,  with  respectively  tlie  lower  border  of  the  seventh  vertebra, 
the  upper  border  of  the  tenth,  and  the  two  intermediate  vertebrae; — at  the  fifili 
space,  in  two  instances,  with  respectively  the  eighth  and  tenth  vertebra;  and 
finall}',  in  four  instances,  the  lower  end  of  the  osseous  sternum  or  base  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  at  the  sixth  cartilage,  was  on  a  level  respectively  with  the  lower 
third  of  the  ninth  vertebra,  the  cartilage  between  that  and  the  tenth,  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  front  of  the  heart  was  situated  in  one  of  Pirogofi"'3 
vertical  sections  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  eighth  or,  accord- 
ing to  an  evidently  erroneous  reference,  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  behind,  and 
the  sixth  cartilage  in  front ;  in  two  of  them  on  a  level  witli  the  cartilage 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  vertebrae  ;  in  three  of  them  with  the  top,  and  in 
one  of  Braun's  sections  with  the  middle  of  the  ninth  vertebra ;  and  in  one  of 
Pirop'off's  sections  with  the  lower  border,  and  in  one  of  Braun's  with  the 
middle  of  tlic  body  of  the  tenth  vertebra.  In  the  last  two  instances  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  was  situated  behind  the  ensiform  cartilage,  an  inch  below 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  in  another  instance  it  was  half  an  inch  below,  and 
in  two  others  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  was  on  a  level  in  one  of  Pirogoff's  vertical 
sections  with  the  cartilage  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae ;  in 
three  of  them  with  the  cartilage  between  the  eighth  and.  ninth  vertebrae ;  in  one 
with  the  upper,  and  two  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  ninth,  and  in  one  with  the 
top  of  the  eleventh  vertebra. 

In  these  cases  the  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  was  situated  from  a 
third  of  an  inch  above  to  fully  one  inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  and 
from  a  third  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  sixth  cartilage  to  that  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  seventh  cartilage. 

The  top  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  about  on  a  level  with  the  upper  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  in  three  of  PirogoiT's  vertical  sections, 
and  with  its  middle  in  one  of  his  and  in  one  of  Braun's  sections,  and  with 
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respectively  the  top  and  middle  of  the  fourth  vertebra  in  one  of  PirogoflF's  and 
the  other  of  Eraun's  vertical  sections.  In  these  seven  cases  the  top  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  was  about  on  a  level  with  a  point  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  top  of  the  manubrium  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  it.  In  one 
of  Pirogoff's  cross  sections  the  top  of  the  arch,  at  the  origin  of  the  inno- 
minate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  was  in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  in  two  of  them  the  arch  a  little  below  its  top  was  on  a  level 
respectively  with  the  lower  border  of  the  third  and  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth 
vertebra. 

The  top  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  on  a  level  with  the  cartilage  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebrse  in  one  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections,  with  the 
space  between  the  fourth  and  iifth  ribs  near  the  vertebrse  in  another  of  them, 
with  that  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  near  the  space  in  a  third  instance,  and  in 
a  fourth  with  the  lower  border  of  the  seventh  rib  at  the  same  situation.  In  these 
four  cases  the  position  of  the  top  of  the  pulmonary  artery  varied  from  the  level  of 
the  middle  of  the  second  left  cartilage  to  that  of  the  lower  border  of  the  third. 

The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  on  a  level  with  the  body  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  in  one  instance,  and  with  respectively  the  lower  border  of 
the  fifth  and  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  vertebra  m  two  others  of  Pirogoff 's 
vertical  sections ;  and  it  was  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  sixth  vertebra  or  the 
cartilage  above  it  in  four  of  Pirogoft''s  cross  sections. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  body  of  the  left  ventricle,  not  including  its  apex, 
in  three  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections  was  respectively  on  a  level  with  the  middle 
of  the  eiglith,  the  top  of  the  ninth,  and  the  two  upper  fifths  of  the  tenth  dorsal 
vertebra. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  body  of  the  left  ventricle  was  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  ninth  vertebi-a  in  one  of  Braun's  vertical  sections,  and  with 
the  cartilage  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  vertebrse  in  the  other. 

The  section  passed  through  the  left  ventricle  a  little  above  its  lower  border 
at  the  apex  in  Pirogofi"'s  cross  sections,  in  one  instance  on  a  level  with  the  carti- 
lage above  the  ninth  vertebra,  in  another  of  them  on  a  level  with  that  vertebra, 
in  tv.o  others  with  the  cartilage  below  it,  and  in  one  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tenth  vertebra. 

The  upper  boundary  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  including  its  orifice,  valve,  and 
sinuses,  at  the  attachment  of  the  angle  of  junction  of  tlie  anterior  and  left  pos- 
terior flaps  of  the  aortic  valve,  was  situated  in  one  of  Pirogoff's  vertical  sections 
as  high  as  the  upper  third  of  the  fourth  vertebra,  in  two  of  them  it  was  in  front 
of  the  sixth,  and  in  one  of  them  the  upper  portion  of  the  seventh  vertebra.  The 
lower  boundary  of  the  root  of  the  aorta,  including  the  aortic  orifice,  valve,  and 
sinuses,  was  on  a  level  in  two  instances  with  respectively  the  middle  and  lower 
border  of  the  sixth  vertebra,  in  one  with  the  upper  third  of  the  seventh,  and  in 
one  with  the  lower  border  of  the  eiglith  vertebra.  In  one  of  Braun's  vertical 
sections  the  upper  boundary  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  was  in  front  of  the  cartilage 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  vertebra?,  and  its  lower  boundary  was  in  front  of  the 
cartilage  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebrse ;  and  in  his  other  vertical  sec- 
tion the  lower  boundary  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  was  on  a  level  with  the  lower 
bolder  of  the  seventh  vertebra.  The  upper  portion  of  the  aortic  valve,  including 
the  anterior  and  left  posterior  flaps  and  sinuses,  was  situated  in  three  instances  in 
front  of  the  cartilage  above  the  sixth  vertebra,  and  the  top  and  middle  of  that 
vertebra  ;  in  six  instances  in  front  of  the  top  of  the  seventh  vertebra  or  the  car- 
tilage above  it ;  and  in  one  in  front  of  the  body  of  that  vertebra. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  aortic  valve,  or  its  right  posterior  flap,  was  situated 
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in  four  instances  in  fi-ont  of  the  middle  or  top  of  the  seventh  vertebra  or  the 
cartilage  above  it,  and  in  one  in  fi'ont  of  the  middle  of  the  eighth  vertebra. 

The  upper  boundary  of  the  mitral  valve  was  situated  in  six  of  PirogofF's 
vertical  sections  in  front  respectively  of  the  middle  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra, 
the  cartilage  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebraj,  the  seventh  vertebra,  and 
in  one  instance  the  eighth  ;  and  its  h)wer  boundary  was  situated  in  three  of  his 
vertical  sections  in  front  of  the  eighth,  and  in  one  it  extended  down  to  the  top 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  ninth  vei  tebra.  In  one  of  Braun's  vertical  sections  the 
mitral  valve  extended  from  the  level  of  the  cartilage  below  the  sixth  vertebra 
down  to  that  of  the  upper  third  of  the  eighth,  and  in  the  otlier  it  extended 
from  the  cartilage  below  the  seventh  vertebra  down  to  the  upper  third  of  the 
ninth  vertebra. 

The  mitral  valve  was  situated  in  front  of  the  cartilage  above  the  seventh  dorsal 
vertebra  in  two  of  PirogofF's  cross  sections,  the  seventh  vertebra  in  probably  nine 
of  them,  the  cartilage  between  that  vertebra  and  the  eighth  in  two  of  them,  and  in 
front  of  the  eighth  vertebra  in  four  of  them. 

The  upper  boundary  of  the  tricuspid  valve  was  situated  in  seven  of  PirogofF's 
vertical  sections  on  a  level  respectively  with  the  upper  and  (in  a  case  -of  ascites) 
lower  borders  of  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra,  the  cartilage  between  that  vertebra  and 
the  seventh,  and  the  upper  border  of  the  seventh  vertebra,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
eighth  vertebra,  and  the  cartilage  below  it.  The  tricuspid  valve  in  one  of 
Braun's  sections  extended  from  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  seventh  vertebra  to 
that  of  the  middle  of  the  eighth. 

The  tricuspid  valve  was  on  a  level  with  the  eighth  vertebra  in  five  in- 
stances, with  the  cartilage  below  it  in  two,  and  with  the  ninth  vertebra  in  two. 


MALPOSITIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 


The  displacements  of  the  heart  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
the  Vertical,  Lateral,  Forward,  and  Backward  displacements. 

THE  VEETICAL  DISPLACEMENTS  OF  THE  HEART. 

Cases  in  which  the  Hbaet  is  Lowered. — The  cause  of  the  vertical 
lowering  of  the  healthy  heart  is  in  all  cases,  with  the  exception  of 
aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  an  unusual  lowering  of  the 
diaphragm.  Pulmonary  emphysema,  bronchitis,  and  spasmodic 
asthma ;  croup,  laryngitis,  and  laryngismus  stridulus ;  collapse  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  and  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta — all 
tend  to  lower  the  heart.  To  these  may  be  added  certain  cases  of 
mediastinal  tumour,  and  pleuritic  effusion  into  the  left  side  during 
the  middle  period  of  its  increase. 

Pulmonary  Emphysema,   Bronchitis,   and  Sjxtsmodic  Asthma. — 
In  Pulmonary  Emphysema  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the 
pulmonary  artery  are  greatly  enlarged.    The  right  ventricle  often 
completely  covers  the  left  ventricle.    The  diaphi-agm  is  remarkably 
low,  its  standard  position  being  often  lower  than  it  is  in  health  at  the 
end  of  the  deepest  possible  inspiration.     The  enlargement  of  the 
lungs  is  so  extensive  that  they  cover  the  heart  within  the  chest ;  and 
they  are  consequently  everywhere  interposed  between  the  heart  and 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  with  the  exception  of  the  border  of  tlie  seventh 
costal  cartilage  (Fig.  27).    The  heart  is  invariably  enlarged,  the  en- 
largement being  almost  limited  to  the  right  side.    The  vense  cavae 
and  right  auricle  are  usually  distended  and  of  great  size ;  the  right 
ventricle  is  so  much  increased  in  volume  that  it  almost  or  altogether 
conceals  the  left  ventricle,  its  walls  being  hardened  and  hypertrophied  ; 
and  the  pulmonary  artery  is  greatly  increased  in  length  and  breadth. 
Notwithstanding  the  enlargement  of  the  heart,  its  impulse  is  imper- 
ceptible over  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  and  in  some  cases  its  sounds  are 
so  muffled  that  they  are  scarcely  audible  over  the  usual  cardiac  region 
owing  to  the  great  development  of  the  lungs  in  front  of  the  heart. 
In  no  instance,  however,  is  the  heart  absolutely  covered  by  the  dilated 
lungs.    The  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  descends  almost  or  quite 
to  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  neces- 
sarily draws  downwards  the  enlarged  heart.    It  is  customary  to 
speak  of  the  displacement  of  the  heart  downwards  as  being  caused  by 
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the  expansion  of  the  lung.  This  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  as  a 
rule  the  unusual  descent  of  the  heart,  like  that  of  the  base  of  the 
lungs,  is  caused  by  the  unusual  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  is  brought  downwards  into  the 
epigastrium,  so  that  it  is  situated  behind  and  to  each  side  of  the  ensi- 
form  cartilage.  In  that  position,  and  to  the  left  of  it,  the  heart  is  not 
covered  with  lung,  and  it  is  therefore  in  contact  with  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage, with  the  neighbouring  margin  of  the  seventh  left  costal  cartilage, 


Fro.  27. — Position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  Fulmmiary  Emphiiscma.  The 
heart  is  displaced  downwards,  and  is  covered  with  the  over-developed  lungs.  The 
apex-beat  is  imperceptible,  but  the  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  is  seen  and  felt  in 
the  epigastrium. 

and  with  the  intermediate  abdominal  muscles,  the  pericardium  inter- 
vening. The  result  is  that,  as  Dr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out,  the  impulse 
of  the  right  ventricle  may  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium ;  and  as  the 
right  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  "the  heart  may  be  felt  pulsating 
with  a  violence  that  we  would  not  exj^ect  from  tlie  examination  of 
tlie  pulse  at  the  wrist,  which  is  often  small  and  feeble,  while  the 
impulses  of  the  right  ventricle  are  given  with  great  strength."  *  The 
form  of  the  chest,  the  great  expansion  of  the  lungs,  the  low  position 

•  Dr.  stokes  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  178. 
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of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  enlargement,  elongation,  and  lowering  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels,  all  correspond,  though  to  an  exaggerated 
degree,  with  the  condition  of  those  parts  at  the  end  of  the  deepest 
possible  inspiration  in  health.  The  presence  of  the  impulse  and 
sounds  of  the  heart  over  the  epigastrium,  and  their  absence  over  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  are  the  signs  that  often  first  direct  attention  to  the 
morbidly  enlarged  condition  of  the  lungs. 

In  cases  of  severe  bronchitis,  the  diaphragm  is  invariably  lowered, 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are  enlarged,  and  the  lungs  are 
amplified.  In  those  cases,  therefore,  as  in  emphysema,  the  heart  is 
lowered,  its  impulse  is  obliterated  over  the  intercostal  spaces  by  the 
interposition  of  the  lung,  and  the  beat  of  the  right  ventricle  is  felt 
and  seen  in  the  epigastrium.  The  extent  to  which  the  heart  is 
enlarged,  lowered,  and  covered  by  lung  is  by  no  means  so  gTeat  in 
bronchitis  as  in  emphysema. 

When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  patient  affected  with  emphysema  is 
attacked  by  bronchitis,  the  extent  to  which  the  heart  is  lowered,  and 
enveloped  by  the  lungs  is  increased. 

During  an  attack  of  spasmodic  asthma,  the  diaphragm  descends,  the 
lungs  are  expanded  to  the  utmost,  and  Che  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle 
is  lowered  into  the  epigastrium,  just  as  in  cases  of  true  pulmonary 
emphysema.  After  the  seizure  is  over,  its  effect  upon  the  size  of  the 
lungs  and  the  position  of  the  heart  does  not  immediately  disappear. 
Gradually,  however,  the  organs  resume  their  healthy  size  and  position. 
The  asthmatic  seizure  that  often  attacks  those  affected  with  emphy- 
sema, is  accompanied  by  an  excessive  amplification  of  the  lungs  and 
descent  of  the  impulse;  but  in  such  patients  tlie  lungs  and  he°art  do 
not  regain  their  normal  size  and  position  after  the  cessation  of  the 
attack,  and  m  this  important  respect  true  spasmodic  asthma  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  asthmatic  seizure  of  a  person  affected  with 
true  pulmonary  emphysema. 

Co^oup,  LaryngUis,  Laryngismus  8triclulus.~ln  all  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  excessive  narrowing  of  the  fauces,  larynx,  or  trachea  so 
as  to  contract  the  channels  through  which  air  is  admitted  into  theluncrs 
and  render  inspiration  exceedingly  difficult,  the  inspiratory  efforts 
are  laborious  but  ineffectual.  Every  muscle  of  respiration  is  brouo-ht 
mto  powerful  action.  The  diaphragm  descends  as  low  as  possible 
ihe  lungs  are  consequently  lengthened  and  the  heart  is  drawn  down- 
wards. As  air,  m  spite  of  the  laboured  breathing,  can  scarcely  enter 
the  air  tubes,  the  lungs,  being  lengthened  downwards,  instead  of 
expanding  collapse  during  inspiration,  and  the  walls  of  the  chest 
lall  inwards.  The  lungs  recede  from  before  the  heart,  which  is  in 
immediate  and  extensive  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest  as  well 
as  with  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  heart  is,  therefore,  in  such  cases 
to  be  felt  beating  with  force  over  and  to  the  left  of  the  lower  sternum 
and  m  the  epigastrium. 

Collapse  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines.—When  the  abdomen  is  un- 
usually spare,  the  stomach  and  intestines  being  comparatively  or 
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quite  empty,  the  abdominal  organs  shrink  downwards,  and  the 
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Fig  28  -Position  of  tlie  heart  and  great  vessels  iu  a  case  with  Collapse  of  the  Stomacn 
aZ'intestLs.  Tlie  heart  is  displaced  downwards,  and  covered  vnth  lung  to  the 
fifHi  cartilage  The  apex-beat  is  present  in  the  filth  space  and  perhaps  m  the  sixth, 
and  the  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  is  seen  and  felt  in  the  epigastrium. 

diawhrasm  is  permanently  lowered.  This  was  well  seen  in  the  poor 
^^Zan  whom  fig.  28  was  taken.     She  had  been  unable  to 
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swallow  owing  to  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  for  a  fortnight  before  her 
death.  Her  emaciation  was  extreme.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
were  absolutely  empty  of  gas  as  well  as  of  food.  The  liver,  thou<di 
not  enlarged,  had  dropped  downwards,  so  that  its  lower  border  rested 
on  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  diaphragm  necessarily  followed  the 
liver  and  stomach  in  their  descent,  and  as  the  result,  the  lungs  at 
their  base,  and  the  heart  where  it  rested  on  the  diaphragm,  were 
unusually  lowered,  and  both  organs  were  remarkably  lengthened. 
The  elongation  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
very  marked. 

This  was  an  extreme  case,  but  in  all  instances  of  abdominal  col- 
lapse, the  diaphragm  descends  in  exact  proportion  to  the  descent 
of  those  organs  upon  which  it  rests,  and  the  lungs  and  heart  are 
lengthened  downwards  to  a  corresponding  degree.    In  some  of  those 
cases  the  transfer  of  the  impulse  from  the  intercostal  spaces  to  the 
epigastrium  may  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  puhnouary  emphysema 
on  the  one  hand,  or  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  on  the  other. 
In  emphysema  the  chest  is  unduly  developed,  and  the  abdomen,' 
instead  of  being  retracted,  is  usually  of  more  than  average  size.  In 
aneurism  of  the  lower  thoracic  or  higher  abdominal  aorta,  the  im- 
pulse or  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium  is  strong  during  expiration,  but 
It  lessens  and  even  disappears  during  a  deep  inspiration.    In  cases  of 
abdominal  collapse,  it  is  the  reverse,  for  the  impulse  in  the  epitras- 
tnum  becomes  lower  and  stronger  when  the  patient  takes  a  deep 
breath.  ^ 

^  Aneurism  of  the  Arch  of  the  Aorta.— One  would  have  expected 
a  prion  that  aneurisms  affecting  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  especially 
when  they  are  of  large  size,  would  cause  considerable  displace- 
naent  of  the  heart  downwards.    Dr.  Townshend  saw  an  instance 
oi  aneurism  of  the  arch  thrusting  the  heart  downwards,  so. that 
It  pulsated  m  the  epigastrium.^     I  possess  drawings  taken  from 
thirteen  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta    In  one  of 
these  the  lower  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  was  situated  more 
tHan  an  inch  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum     In  four  there 
was  effusion  of  blood  into  the  left  pleura,  displacing  the  heart  to 
the  right.     In  the  remaining  seven  instances  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  right  ventricle  was  from  one-third  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.    It  is  clear  that  in  the  maioritv 
ot  these  cases,  although  the  aneurism  was  in  nearly  aU  of  them  larae 
varying  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  the  descent  of  the  heart 
into  the  epigastrium  was  definite,  but  not  proportionately  great  In 
two  ol  the  instances  there  was  cylindrical  aneurism  or  dilatation  of  the 
ascending  aorta.    In  these  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  aorta  was 
only  two  inches   while  its  vertical  measurement  was  four  inches 
ihey  must  therefore,  be  included  with  the  others  in  estimating  the 
influence  of  aneurisni  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  displacing  the 
heart  downwards.    The  aneurismal  sac  displaces  not  so  much  the 

*  Cyclopaedia  of  Medicine,  ii.  391. 
VOL.  IV.  ■  „ 
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■whole  heart  as  those  parts  of  it  upon  which  it  makes  immediate 
pressure,  and  which  are  subjected  thereby  to  compression.  This 
applies  especially  to  the  aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta,  which 
amount  to  nine  among  my  cases.  In  all  of  these  the  right  ventricle, 
and  in  most  of  them  the  right  auricle,  were  compressed  from  above 
downwards,  the  compression  starting  from  a  point  at  the  top  of  the 
transverse  furrow  between  those  cavities,  where  the  aorta  comes  into 
view.  The  difference  in  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  right  ventricle 
below  the  part  in  question  and  just  below  the  pulmonary  artery, 
amounted  in  one  instance  to  two  inches,  the  actual  measurements 
being  respectively  three  and  five  inches.  As  a  rule  the  difference  was 
much  less,  but  this  was  mostly  due  to  the  right  ventricle  being  com- 
pressed downwards  in  its  whole  breadth  by  the  sac.  In  five  of  the 
cases  the  auricular  appendix  was  displaced  downwards  and  to  the 
right. 

The  downward  displacement  of  the  apex  in  aneurism  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  is  not  considerable,  being  in  fact  mainly  due  to  ce-existing 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  That  condition,  however,  is  not 
usual,  except  in  those  cases  of  cylindrical  aneurism  or  dilatation  of  the 
ascending  aorta,  in  which  there  is  free  aortic  regurgitation,  when 
the  left  cavity  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  when  the  descent  of  the  apex  is 
much  more  due  to  that  cause  than  to  the  aneurism. 

Mediastincd  Tumours. — Dr.  Bennett  gives  a  case  of  mediastinal 
tumour,  which  will  be  more  fully  noticed  at  page  144,  in  which  there 
was  considerable  displacement  downwards  and  to  the  right  of  the 
heart,  which  was  seen  and  felt  beating  in  the  epigastrium. 

Pleuritic  Effusion  into  the  Left  Side. — In  the  middle  period  of  these 
cases,  when  the  fluid  is  steadily  increasing,  but  has  not  yet  reached  to 
its  height,  there  is  displacement  downwards  and  to  the  right  of  the 
heart,  which  may  be  felt  beating  in  the  epigastrium.  A  full  account 
of  such  cases,  and  an  explanation  of  their  phenomena,  will  be  found 
at  page  136. 

Cases  in  which  the  Heart  is  Eaised. — Abdominal  enlargement 
from  gastro-intestinal  distension,  ascites,  the  presence  of  gas  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  abdominal  tumours,  ovarian  dropsy,  aneurism 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  at  the  caeliac  axis,  and  enlarged  liver  and  spleen, 
all  tend  to  elevate  the  heart.  To  these  may  be  added  certain  cases  of 
mediastinal  tumours. 

We  have  just  seen  that  when  there  is  coUapse  of  the  abdomen  the 
diaphragm  descends,  drawing  after  it  the  heart  and  lupgs.  When 
there  is  distension  of  the  abdomen,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  reverse 
of  this  takes  place.  The  diaphragm  is  raised,  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
is  shortened,  and  the  heart  and  lungs  are  elevated  and  compressed 
upwards. 

Distension  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines.— By  far  the  most  frequent, 
distressing,  and  often  fatal  cause  of  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm 
and  compression  upwards  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  the  distension 
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of  the  stomach  and  intestines  with  gas.  The  effect  of  this  condition 
is  well  shown  in  fig.  29,  which  was  taken  from  a  youth  affected  with 
diabetes,  who,  for  months  before  his  death,  suffered  from  great  abdo- 
minal distension.  The  cavity  of  the  chest  was  materially  lessened. 
The  lower  ribs,  especially  on  the  left  side,  were  pressed  outwards  so 


Fig.  29. — Position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  cases  with  Distension  of  the  Stomach 
and  Intestines.  The  heart  is  displaced  and  compressed  upwards,  its  impulse  being 
present  in  the  second  and  third  spaces,  and  perhaps  in  the  fourth. 

;  as  to  restrain  their  movements,  and  the  whole  cage  of  the  chest  was 
-  elevated  in  front  and  at  the  sides.    The  heart  and  lungs  were  com- 
pressed upwards  and  lessened  in  size,  so  as  to  impede  respiration  and 
circulation. 
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When  the  abdomen  is  enlarged,  it  is  enlarged  in  two  directions, 
one  outwards  and  downwards  hy  the  expansion  of  the  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  the  other  upwards  by  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm. 
When  the  abdomen  is  extremely  distended,  the  whole  cavity  becomes 
oval  in  form,  or  shaped  like  a  balloon ;  the  outer  part  of  it  presses 
outwards,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  presses  upwards.    The  cage  of  the 
chest  is  raised  by  this  double  movement  of  distension  upwards  and 
6utwards.    The  wide  irregular  cone  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the 
swollen  oval  abdomen,  acting  upon  the  lower  ribs,  forces  them  asunder 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  lifts  up  the  whole  front  of  the  cage 
of  the  chest.    The  more  important  effect  of  this  distension  of  the 
abdomen  is  to  lift  up  the  diaphragm,  and  with  it  the  heart  at  the 
centre  of  the  chest,  and  the  right  and  left  lung  on  each  side  of  it. 
When  these  organs  are  thus  raised,  as  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front 
of  them,  by  which  their  relative  position  is  measured,  are  raised  also, 
the  apparent  elevation  of  the  heart  is  much  less  than  its  real  eleva- 
tion.   The  heart  and  great  vessels  are  compressed  upwards,  -and  dis- 
placed somewhat  to  the  right,  so  that  the  heart  takes  a  central  position 
in  the  chest,  while  the  great  vessels  often  bear  unduly  to  the  right. 
The  shape  of  the  heart  is  altered.   It  is  shortened  from  below  upwards, 
and  is  proportionally  though  not  actually  widened.     Its  apex  is 
especially  tilted  upwards,  and  instead  of  being,  as  in  health,  lower 
than  the  inferior  boundary  of  the  right  ventricle  at  the  end  of  the 
sternum,  is  highei'  than  that  point  by  from  a  third  to  one-half  of  an 
inch.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  heart  and  lungs  are  compressed 
upwards  into  the  highest  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  as  that 
cavity  is  a  cone  narrowing  from  below  upwards,  those  organs,  to  their 
great  additional  inconvenience,  are  pushed  up  into  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  space  that  they  naturally  occupy.^ 

Intestinal  distension  is  usually  present  in  peritonitis,  and  it  be- 
comes in  many  cases  the  most  distressing  symptom.  As  Dr.  Stokes 
has  shown,  muscles  are  paralysed  by  inflammation.  The  inflamed 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  being  paralysed,  yields  before  the 
gaseous  distension,  which  is  no  longer  restrained  by  the  peristaltic 
contraction  of  the  intestines.  In  peritonitis,  abdominal  respiration  is 
suspended  and  the  diaphragm  is  passive.  It  therefore  yields  without 
resistance  to  the  upward  pressure  exerted  upon  it  by  the  distended 
intestines,  and  the  heart  and  lungs  are  compressed  upwards  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  those  cases  of  abdominal  distension  in  which 
the  diaphragm  retains  its  power.  Distension  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  is  very  frequent  in  the  dying.  It  was  present  to  an  exces- 
sive degree  in  either  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  both,  in  63  out 
of  122  dead  bodies  observed  by  me  indiscriminately ;  and  in  28  of 
these  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  very  much  distended.  In  such 
cases  the  abdominal  distension,  which  is  usually  one  of  the  secondary 

1  For  additional  details  as  to  this  subject,  see  a  lecture  by  the  author  on  the 
"Influence  of  Distension  of  the  Abdomen  on  the  Functions  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs," 
in  the  Briiish  Medical  JonmaJ  for  August  2,  1873,  ]).  108. 
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effects  of  the  original  disease,  produces  compression  _  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  thereby  often  hastens  death  or  becomes  its  immediate 
cause.  The  introduction  of  the  Eesophagaeal  tube  from  above,  or  of 
O'Beirne's  tube  from  below,  or  the  insertion  of  a  small  aspiration 
tube  through  the  abdominal  walls  into  the  stomach,  will  in  some  of 
these  cases  give  vent  to  the  flatus  and  so  produce  material  relief. 

Many  persons,  especially  those  who  have  become  stout,  are  subject 
to  habitual  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  the  effect 
of  compressing  the  diaphragm  upwards,  curtailing  its  power  to  descend 
freely  during  inspiration,  and  so  encroaching  on  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
Those  so  affected  do  not,  in  many  instances,  suffer  when  they  are  at 
rest,  but  on  any  exertion  respiration  becomes  hurried  and  difticult  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded.  Such  persons  generally 
present  themselves  in  two  classes.  One  class,  complain  of  shortness  of 
breath,  the  other,  of  pain  or  distress  in  the  heart  when  they  make 
exertion,  especially  after  a  full  meal.  In  many  cases  of  angina  pectoris, 
the  distress  is  most  easily  excited  after  food.  Some  stout  people 
are  unusually  subject  to  distress  in  breathrug  or  in  the  heart  or  both 
from  comparatively  slight  distension  of  the  abdomen.  In  these 
]Dersons  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  naturally  incapable  of  great 
expansion  owing  to  its  walls  being  firm  and  resisting.  The  abdominal 
fulness,  when  it  passes  certain  limits,  cannot  make  way  forwards  and 
outwards,  and  the  result  is  that  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  upwards 
and  the  lungs  and  heart  are  soon  subjected  to  a  distressing  amount  of 
pressure. 

In  dyspeptic  persons,  the  most  distressing  symptoms  induced  by 
the  fubiess  of  the  stomach  after  food  are  often  referred  to  the  heart. 
This  is  apt  to  be  the  case  also  whenever  the  stomach  is  greatly 
distended.  The  reason  is  obvious :  the  stomach  is  immediately  sub- 
jacent to  the  heart,  the  diaphragm  being  interposed,  so  that  the  heart, 
in  fact,  rests  upon  the  stomach.  "Whenever,  therefore,  the  stomach 
is  greatly  swollen  by  an  accumulation  of  gas  and  food,  the  heart  is 
compressed  upwards  in  an  especial  manner,  and  the  distress  experienced 
is  often,  therefore,  almost  limited  to  the  heart.  I  do  not  of  course  lose 
sight  of  the  additional  physiological  influence  exerted  by  the  stomach 
upon  the  heart  through  the  medium  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves. 

Ascites. — In  ascites,  the  accumulation  of  the  fluid  is  gradual.  The 
patient  is  usually  in  bed,  and  the  distress  in  breathing  and  in  the  heart 
experienced  by  the  patient,  owing  to  compression  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  distension. 
Indeed,  those  cases  of  ascites  that  suffer  great  distress  in  the  organs 
of  the  chest  usually  have  in  addition  distension  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  as  well  as  enlargement  of  the  liver.  When  this  is  so, 
a  small  amount  of  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  will  produce  serious 
discomfort,  and  the  removal  even  of  a  little  of  it  by  tapping  will  give 
immediate  and  unusual  relief  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  patient  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  wlio  was  affected  with  aortic  and  mitral  regurgitation. 
The  heart  was  enlarged  and  the  pericardium  was  adherent.  He  breathed 
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with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  ahdomen,  which  was 
produced  by  the  triple  combination  of  great  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  ascites.  The  quantity 
of  urine  was  scanty,  being  about  eleven  ounces  daily.  The  amount  of 
fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  was  small,  but  with  the  view  of  afford- 
ing relief,  tapping  was  resorted  to.  The  intestines  were  so  near  the 
surface  that  an  incision  was  made  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  trochar  and  canula  were  introduced  in  a  downward  direction. 
At  first  only  half  a  teaspoonful  of  fluid  escaped,  but  by  passing  a 
female  catheter  through  the  canula,  so  as  to  press  the  intestines 
gently  away  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  about  ninety  ounces  of  serum 
were  withdrawn.  The  relief  to  breathing  was  complete.  The  urine, 
before  so  scanty,  now  began  to  flow  freely,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty 
ounces  were  passed  daily.  By  drawing  off  the  fluid  the  extreme  dis- 
tension was  relieved,  and  the  ligature,  so  to  speak,  on  the  circulation, 
caused  by  the  compression  of  the  heart,  was  removed.  Ultimately 
the  fluid  reaccumulated,  and  the  patient  died.  The  result  was  un- 
favourable, but  the  case  was  none  the  less  instructive,  for  it  demon- 
strated that  the  encroachment  of  the  abdomen  upon  the  chest  checked 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  so  prevented  the  free  secretion  of  urine. 

In  all  cases  of  abdominal  distension  the  seat  of  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  is  a  ready  and  exact  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen  encroaches  upwards  on  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The 
progress  of  such  distension,  whether  on  the  ascending  or  descending 
scale,  may  be  exactly  ascertained  by  noticing  the  varying  position, 
upwards  or  downwards,  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  It  must  how- 
ever be  borne  in  mind  that,  when  the  heart  and  lungs  are  raised  by 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of  those 
organs  is  raised  also,  and  that  the  apparent  elevation  of  the  heart, 
measured  by  its  relation  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  is  much  less  than 
its  real  elevation. 

Escape  of  Gas  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Ahdomen. — The  escape  of  gas 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  perforation  of  the  stomacli 
or  intestines,  produces  rapid  distension  of  that  cavity  and  great  eleva- 
tion of  the  diaphragm  and  the  heart  and  lungs,  with  the  effect  of  induc- 
ing great  distress  in  breathing  and  difficulty  in  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Abdominal  Tumours,  even  when  they  are  of  considerable  size,  rarely 
produce  any  material  disturbance  either  in  the  action  of  the  heart  or 
in  the  performance  of  respiration. 

Ovarian  Dropsy. — The  same  may  be  said  of  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy, 
even  when  the  sac  is  of  very  large  size,  and  rises  upwards  so  as  to 
encroach  on  the  chest,  unless  that  affection  be  accompanied  by  intes- 
tinal distension.  In  the  female  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  capable 
of  great  forward  expansion,  and  the  result  is  that  large  ovarian  cysts 
as  well  as  the  gravid  uterus  at  the  full  time  tend  rather  to  protrude 
forwards  so  as  to  distend  the  abdominal  parietes  anteriorly,  than  to 
rise  upwards  so  as  to  elevate  the  diaphragm  and  encroach  upon  the 
heart  and  lungs. 
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Simple  Enlargement  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen. — When  the  liver  is 
universally  enlarged,  even  when  it  assumes  a  very  great  size,  it  does 
not  rise  upwards,  so  as  to  raise  the  diaphragm  and  compress  the 
heart  and  lungs,  but  it  tends  to  grow  downwards,  so  as  to  displace  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  spleen  in  cases 
of  leucocythemia,  even  when  that  organ  attains  to  a  very  large  size. 

The  result  is,  that  simple  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  spleen  does 
not  as  a  rule  encroach  upon  the  chest  so  as  to  produce  serious  dis- 
turbance in  the  functions  of  the  heart  or  lungs. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  when  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  is  occupied  by  large  abscesses  or  hydatid  cysts  or  malignant 
growths.  These  morbid  conditions  produce  a  peculiar  displacement 
of  the  heart  upwards  and  towards  the  left  subclavicular  region,  and 
I  shall  therefore  consider  them  under  the  lateral  displacements  of  the 
heart. 

Mediastinal  Tumour. — Dr.  Bennett  ^  gives  a  case  of  mediastinal 
cancer  involving  the  bronchial  glands  and  spinal  column,  in  which 
the  heart  was  found  displaced,  being  drawn  upwards.  During  life 
there  was  very  little  impulse  to  be  felt  or  seen  immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum  just  above  the  nipple. 


THE  LATEEAL  DISPLACEMENTS  OE  THE  HEAET. 

Pleuritic  effusion,  empyema,  and  pneumo-thorax  of  one  side  of  the 
chest ;  haemorrhage  into  either  cavity  of  the  chest  from  the  rupture 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  thoracic  tumours ;  aneurisms  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta ;  aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta  at  the  caeliac  axis  ; 
and  large  abscesses  or  hydatid  cysts  or  malignant  tumours  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  liver;  all  tend  to  displace  the  heart  towards  the 
side  of  the  chest  opposite  to  that  which  is  affected.  Contraction  or 
cirrhosis  of  one  lung  with  adhesions  of  the  pleura  tends  to  displace 
the  heart  towards  the  affected  side.  To  these  may  be  added  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  and  congenital  transposition  of  the  viscera. 

The  lateral  or  transverse  displacements  of  the  heart,  which  are  some- 
times called  dislocations,  unlike  the  displacement  of  the  heart  upwards 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  upon  that  of  the 
chest,  do  not  as  a  rule  produce  much  distress  in  the  heart  itself  or 
disturbance  of  the  circulation.  The  lateral  displacements  of  the  heart 
are,  however,  valuable  and  decisive  indications  of  disease,  since  by  the 
evidence  they  afford  they  often  render  our  diagnosis  accurate  and 
certain. 

Pleuritic  Effusion,  Empyema,  Pneumo-thorax. — The  effusion  of  serum 
into  either  cavity  of  the  chest,  owing  to  pleuritis,  acute  or  chronic,  is 
the  usual  cause  of  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  heart. 

'  Intrathoracic  Tumours,  p.  127. 
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When  extensive  effusion  takes  place  into  the  left  side,  the  heart  is 
pushed  over  towards  or  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  as  may  be 
seen  in  fig.  30.  This  figure,  unlike  the  others,  does  not  represent  an 
actual  case,  but  is  a  diagram,  made  from  drawings  of  six  cases,  one 
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Fig.  30. — Position  of  the  lieai  t  and  great  vessels  in  cases  of  Pleuritic  Effusion  into  the 
Left  cavity  of  the  Chest.  The  heart  is  displaced  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  its 
im])ulse  being  felt  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  spaces. 


of  effusion  of  seram  into  the  pleura,  one  of  empyema,  and  the  four 
others  of  extensive  effusion  of  blood  into  the  left  pleura  from  the  rup- 
ture of  a  thoracic  aneurism.  In  one  of  these  the  clot  measured  three 
pints  and  a  half. 

The  displacement  of  the  lieart  from  the  increasing  effusion  of  fluid 
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into  the  pleura  is  usually  gradual.    It  may,  however,  be  rapid,  and 
Dr.  Walshe  states  that  thirty-six  hours  will  sometimes  suffice  for  the 
heart's  impulse  to  find  its  way  beyond  the  right  nipple.    When  the 
quantity  of  fluid  is  so  small  as  to  occupy  only  the  back  part  of  the 
left  side  of  the  chest,  the  heart  is  scarcely  displaced.    When  the  fluid 
increases  the  left  ventricle  and  its  apex  are  at  first  thrown  a  little 
forwards,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  chest.     The  pressure  of 
the  effused  fluid  is  not  made  directly  upon  the  heart,  b\it  upon  the 
strong  fibrous  sac  of  the  pericardium,  and,  through  its  medium, 
upon  the  heart.    If  the  heart  had  no  sac  of  its  own,  and  was 
present  without  restraint  in,  say,  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest,  it  would 
not  be  forced  forward  and  to  the  right  when  the  left  cavity  of  the 
chest  is  filled  with  fluid,  but  it  would,  I  consider,  gravitate  backwards 
owing  to  its  own  dead  weight,  and  sink  to  the  back  of  the  cavity, 
just  as  the  liver  sinks  to  the  back  of  the  fluid  in  cases  of  ascites.  The 
presence  of  the  pericardium  completely  prevents  such  a  state  of 
things.    The  accumulated  fluid  distending  the  left  cavity  of  the 
chest  presses  equally  in  every  direction.    It  displaces  the  ribs  back- 
wards, forwards,  and  especially  outwards,  so  that  they  draw  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum  somewhat  to  the  left ;  it  displaces  the  left  wing 
of  the  diaphragm,  the  spleen,  stomach,  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  down- 
wards and  to  the  right;  and  it  displaces  the  pericardium  and  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  inwards  and  to  the  right.     The  lower  end 
of  the  pericardium  at  its  attachment  to  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  is  stretched  downwards  by  the  traction  upon  it  of  the 
lowered  left  wing  of  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  its 
central  tendon. 

The  apex  forms  throughout  the  lowest  part  of  the  heart,  and  it 
describes  a  segment  of  a  circle  or  arc  as  it  sweeps  round  from  its 
natural  position  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  to  the  position  of  extreme 
deviation  to  which  it  may  attain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  When 
the  apex  describes  this  curve,  instead  of  being  raised  by  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  abdominal  organs,  it  is  lowered  during  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  its  course.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  fluid  in 
the  left  pleura,  which  displaces  the  pericardium  and  the  heart  to  the 
left,  displaces  at  the  same  time,  as  I  have  just  explained,  the  left 
wing  of  the  diaphragm  and  its  central  tendon  and  the  subjacent 
organs  downwards,  forwards,  and  to  the  right.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, as  the  central  tendon  forming  the  base  of  the  pericardium  is 
lowered,  there  is  a  free  space  downwards  into  which  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  suspended  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  necessarily  drops,  so 
that  it  may  be  felt  beating  in  the  epigastrium  over,  beyond,  and  even 
below  the  ensiform  cartilage.  At  length,  however,  the  heart,  as  it 
advances  further  into  the  right  side,  meets  with  increasing  resistance 
from  the  solid  convexity  of  the  liver ;  and  the  heart,  consequently, 
again  rises,  so  that  it  is  at  length  about  as  high  on  the  right  side  as  it 
is  in  health  on  the  left.  The  displaced  heart  may  indeed  attain  to  a 
higher  position  if  it  deviate  still  farther  to  the  right,  when,  as  in  a 
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case  of  Wiiitricli's/  it  may  approach  the  axilla,  and  be  felt  beating 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  spaces. 

Information  of  some  diagnostic  value  is  to  be  obtained  by  observing 
the  position  of  the  heart  in  comparatively  early  stages  "in  cases  of 
pleuritic  effusion,  at  a  time  when  the  impulse  of  the  apex  has  already 
moved  from  its  natural  position  and  is  on  its  way  towards  the  cen- 
tral line.  To  quote  Dr.  Stokes,  we  observe,  first,  that  the  apex  strikes 
in  a  situation  about  midway  between  its  natural  position  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.^  It  is  not,  however,  until 
the  apex  beat  presents  itself  in  the  epigastrium  that  much  notice  is 
taken  of  the  altered  position  of  the  heart.  In  four  of  my  cases  of 
displacement  of  the  heart  towards  the  right  from  effusion  into  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  the  apex  presented  itself  in  the  epigastrium,  being 
in  one  of  these  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and 
in  two  behind  its  middle.  As  Dr.  Townshend  remarks,  in  speaking 
of  empyema  in  the  left  side,  the  heart  is  thrust  from  its  natural 
position  down  into  the  epigastrium,  where  it  may  be  seen  and  felt 
beating.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  impulse  of  the 
apex  from  that  of  the  right  ventricle  in  the  epigastrium.  When  the 
latter  is  present  the  whole  heart  has  been  lowered,  owing  to  the  lowering 
of  the  diaphragm.  This  may  occur,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in 
cases  either  of  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  croup,  or  with  collapse 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  when  the  presence  of  pulmonary 
resonance  over  the  left  side  will  at  once  enable  us  to  distinguish 
the  case.  In  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  the  existence  of  dulness, 
and  in  those  of  pneumothorax  the  presence  of  amphoric  resonance, 
over  the  whole  of  the  left  side,  and  the  absence  of  impulse  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum,  will  generally  suffice  to  make  the  case  clear. 
Cancerous  tumours  occupying  the  whole  of  the  left  side  may  also  give 
rise  to  displaced  impulse  and  to  general  dulness  on  percussion,  when 
that  disease  cannot  be  distinguished  from  pleuritic  effusion  or  empyema 
on  those  grounds  alone.  In  cases  of  pneumonia  of  the  whole  of  the 
left  lung,  it  is  possible  that  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  pneu- 
monic lung  from  consolidation  and  the  development  of  the  right  lung 
to  compensate  for  the  disablement  of  the  left  lung,  the  impulse  of  the 
apex  may  disappear  from  the  walls  of  the  chest,  while  that  of  the 
right  ventricle  may  descend  into  the  epigastrium.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  impulse  is  comparatively  slight,  and  it  always  extends 
rather  to  the  left  than  the  right  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  wliile 
in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  the  impulse  is  usually  strong  and  marked, 
and  tends  rather  to  the  right  than  the  left  side  of  that  cartilage.^ 
As  soon  as  the  seat  of  the  impulse  disappears  from  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  and  extends  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  every  difficulty  of 
the  kind  just  stated  vanishes. 

As  the  heart  passes  over  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
it  gradually  and  necessarily  turns  over  upon  itself,  hinging,  so  to  speak, 

1  Krankheiteii  der  Kespirationsorgane. 

*  Dr.  Stokes  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs,  p.  600. 
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upon  the  vessels  by  which  the  heart  is  attached  to  the  lungs  and  the 
system,  so  that  the  right  auricle  is  hidden,  all  but  the  top  of  its 
appendix,  and  instead  of  the  right  ventricle  being  in  front  of  the  left 
ventricle,  all  but  its  left  border,  it  is  the  reverse,  for  the  left  ventricle 
hides  a  large  portion  of  the-right  ventricle  (see  Fig.  30).  The  part  of 
the  right  ventricle  exposed '  is,  however,  not  that  near  the  apex,  but 
that  near  the  puhnonary  axtery.  The  ascending  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  change  their  direction ;  they  move  to  the  right  at  their  respec- 
tive origins,  but  higher  up  they  are  retained  in  their  places,  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  at  the  end  of  its  transverse  portion,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  at  its  bifurcation.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  therefore, 
present  not  a  front  but  a  profile  view,  with  a  direction  to  the  right. 

I  published  a  case  with  a  diagram  showing  the  position  of  the 
internal  organs  in  the  "Provincial  Medical  Transactions"  for  1844 
(p.  162),  in  which  effusion  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest  was  limited  to 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  cavity,  owing  to  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
left  lung  being  adherent  down  to  the  third  rib.  In  this  case  the 
heart  was  simply  displaced  to  the  right,  the  front  of  the  organ  being 
still  occupied  by  the  right  ventricle,  and  its  right  and  left  sides  by  the 
right  auricle  and  the  left  ventricle.  This  case  shows  that  the  heart 
does  not  turn  over  upon  itself  so  as  to  present  the  left  ventricle 
instead  of  the  right  in  front,  unless  the  fluid  presses  upon  the  left 
side  of  the  pericardium  for  its  whole  length,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the 
great  vessels  as  well  as  upon  the  body  of  the  heart. 

The  impulse  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  is  sometimes  limited  to  the 
fom'th  and  fifth  intercostal  spaces,  while  sometimes  it  is  also  present 
over  the  third  and  even  the  second  space.  In  the  latter  case  the  im- 
pulse is  double,  and  is  due  to  the  pulsation,  followed  by  the  second  beat 
coincident  with  the  second  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  aorta,  or 
both.  When  pulsation  is  present  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  right 
spaces,  and  also  in  the  normal  position  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  the 
case  is  one  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta ;  and  the  distinction  of  this  impulse 
or  pulsation  from  that  of  displaced  heart  presents  therefore  no  difficulty. 

Wintrich  ^  states  that  sometimes,  when  the  effusion  is  in  the  left 
side,  the  heart  is  displaced  backwards  (and  to  the  right)  being  covered 
by  lung,  when  the  displacement  of  the  heart  can  by  no  means  be  dis- 
covered. He  saw  one  such  case  in  which  an  able  clinical  physician 
mistook  the  disease  for  pericarditis  with  very  great  effusion. 

When  effusion  of  fluid  takes  place  into  the  right  cavity  of 
the  chest,  the  heart  is  displaced  towards  the  left  side.  As  the  im- 
pulse, however,  is  already  seated  on  that  side,  the  change  in  position 
of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  not  nearly  so  marked  or  diagnostic 
as  in  cases  in  which  the  heart  is  displaced  to  the  centre  or  right 
side  of  the  chest,  owing  to  effusion  into  the  left  side.  Important 
information,  however,  is  to  be  obtained  in  such  cases  from  the  position 
of  the  impulse  on  t|ie  left  side. 

In  a  patient  under  my  care  who  had  extensive  effusion  into  the 

^  Krankheiten  der  Respirationsorgaue,  p.  266. 
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right  pleura,  the  impulse  was  felt  in  the  sixth  space,  two  inches  farther 
to  the  left,  and  somewhat  lower  than  the  natural  position.  In  two 
cases  of  seropurulent  effusion  in  moderate  quantity  into  the  right 
pleura,  of  which  I  possess  drawings,  the  heart  was  displaced  to  the 
left,  and  lowered  to  a  slight  extent.  In  one  the  apex  of  the  heart 
was  situated  behind  the  seventh  rib,  more  than  an  inch  to  the  left 
of  the  natural  site,  and  nearly  an  inch  lower.  In  the  other,  the 
displacement  of  the  heart  downwards  and  to  the  left  also  existed, 
but  to  a  less  degree. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  seen  three  cases  of  extensive 
effusion  of  fluid  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  In  two  of  these 
cases  the  apex-beat  was  felt  as  far  to  the  left  as  about  the  seventh  rib, 
the  position  of  the  impulse  being  somewhat  lower  than  natural.  In 
the  third  case,  a  young  woman,  whom  I  saw  through  tlie  kindness  of 
Dr.  Wane,  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest  was  very 
great.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  not  perceptible  to  the  right  of 
the  mamma,  but  prevailed  along  its  upper  left  border  from  the 
third  or  fourth  to  the  seventh  space  where  it  was  unusually  low  in 
situation.  There  was  a  double  impulse  over  the  great  arteries  at  the 
left  upper  border  of  the  mamma,  and  doubling  of  the  second  sound, 
the  second  of  the  two  sounds  being  that  made  in  the  pulmonary 
artery.  There  was  also  a  loud  mitral  murmur  around  the  region  of  the 
apex.  A  large  quantity  of  fluid  M'as  drawn  off,  by  means  of  a  glass 
syringe  through  a  fine  tube,  by  Mr.  James  Lane,  who  performed  the 
same  operation  for  the  two  other  cases.  I  watched  the  position  of 
the  impulse  when  the  fluid  was  being  withdrawn,  and  noticed  that  it 
soon  disappeared  from  the  seventh  space,  and  more  slowly  from  the 
sixth,  the  beat  moving  steadily  to  the  left  and  somewhat,  upwards. 
When  the  full  amount  of  fluid  had  been  withdrawn,  the  impulse  was 
present  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  spaces,  and  perhaps  in  the  third,  being 
situated  to  the  right  of  the  mamma.  The  doubling  of  the  second 
sound  at  once  disappeared,  and  later  1  believe  that  the  mitral  murmur 
also  vanished.  In  the  drawing  of  an  instance  of  great  cylindrical  dilata- 
tion or  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta,  in  which  there  was  considerable 
effusion  of  fluid  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  the  heart,  which  was 
greatly  enlarged  and  lowered  in  position,  was  displaced  to  the  left  as 
far  as  the  ribs  would  allow,  the  apex  extending  to  the  seventh  space, 
fully  two  inches  below  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

In  two  cases  related  by  Dr.  Gairdner  ^  of  effusion  into  the  right 
pleura,  the  apex-beat  in  both  was  displaced  to  the  left ;  in  one 
(p.  B29)  the  impulse  probably  retained  its  usual  level,  being  displaced 
about  one  inch  to  the  left.  In  the  other  (p.  354),  before  para- 
centesis, the  apex-beat  was  felt  in  the  fifth  space,  one  inch  and  a 
half  to  the  left  of  the  normal  site;  after  the  operation  it  was 
present  in  the  fourth  space.  In  this  case  the  impulse  was  probably 
lowered.  Dr.  Townshend,  who  was  the  first  to  observe  the  dis- 
placement to  the  left  in  such  cases,  felt  the  apex  .striking  against 

^  Clinical  Medicine. 
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the  stethoscope  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  in  the  axilla  in  two 
oases  of  empyema  of  the  right  side.^  It  is  evident,  then,  that  when 
considerable  effusion  takes  place  into  the  right  side  the  apex-beat  is 
always  pushed  further  to  the  left,  and  that  it  is  usually  lower,  some- 
times on  the  same  level  as,  and  sometimes  higher  than  the  natural 
position.  I  attribute  the  lowered '  position  of  the  impulse  to  two 
causes,  the  displacement  downwards  of  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  by  the  effusion,  and  the  inspiratory  lowering  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  enlarge  the  left  lung,  and  so  to  compensate  for  the  disuse 
of  the  right  lung. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  displacement  of  the  heart  from  empyema 
differs  in  any  respect  from  that  caused  by  the  effusion  of  serum  into 
the  pleura. 

In  pneumo-thorax  of  the  left  side,  the  displacement  of  the  heart 
is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  fluid  effusion  into  the  pleura.  In  general, 
fluid  is  combined  with  the  air  in  those  cases,  but  air  without  fluid 
will  produce  displacement  of  the  heart,  and  it  must  do  so  when  it 
is  in  sutiicient  quantity  to  distend  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  press  down 
the  diaphragm,  and  so  push  the  pericardium  and  the  heart  over  to 
the  opposite  side.  Dr.  I)ouglas  Powell  ^  relates  a  case  in  which  the 
right  side  of  the  chest  was  tilled  with  air,  and  the  right  border  of  the 
heart  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the  left  sterno-clavicular  line. 

Wintrich^  states  that  displacement  of  the  heart  takes  place  in 
pneumothorax  as  in  pleuritic  effusion  ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  pneumothorax  the  heart  is  more  frequently  displaced  from  before 
backwards. 

Sceviorrhage  into  either  Cavity  of  the  Chest  from  the  rupture  of  an 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  displaces  the  heart,  as  a  rule,  to  the  opposite 
side,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  being  alike,  as  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion.  Two  circumstances, 
however,  tend  to  modify  this  result,  one,  the  size  and  position  of  the 
aneurismal  sac ;  the  other,  the  lessening  of  the  size  of  the  heart  that 
may  be  induced  by  the  haemorrhage.  Mr.  Sidney  Coupland  *  gives  a 
case  in  which  a  diffuse  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta 
ruptured  into  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest,  which  contained  twenty- 
four  ounces  of  clot.  During  life  the  apex  was  tilted  upwards,  and 
was  felt  beating  in  the  fourth  space,  one  inch  within,  and  on  a  line 
with  the  left  nipple. 

Contraction  or  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung  with  Adhesion  of  the  Pleura. — 
When  pleuritis  with  effusion,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  ends  in  the 
permanent  condensation  of  the  lung,  fibroid  thickening  of  the  pleura, 
and  binding  adhesions,  the  whole  of  the  affected  side  contracts  and 
the  ribs  are  crowded  together.  That  side  of  the  chest,  however,  is  not 
obliterated ;  it  is  still  much  larger  than  the  condensed  lung,  and  the 
result  is  that  if,  for  instance,  the  right  be  the  affected  side,  the  heart 
is  permanently  drawn  over  into  the  right  side, 

^  Cycl.  of  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  38.  2  Path.  Trans,  xix.  77. 

3  Kraiikheiten  der  Respirationsorgane,  p.  .344,  347.  "  Path.  Trans,  xxiv.  54. 
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Dr.  Stokes  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  displacement  of 
the  heart  to  the  right  side,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  an 
effusion  into  the  right  pleura.^ 

When  the  left  is  the  affected  side,  the  heart  may  be  drawn  quite 
over  into  the  left  side,  the  right  auricle  being  situated  to  the  left  of 


Fig.  31. — Position  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  a  case  with  Contraction  of  (he  Left 
Lung.  The  heart  and  great  vessels  are  drawn  completelj'  over  into  the  left  side  of 
the  chest,  so  that  it  is  much  farther  to  the  left  and  higher  in  situation  than  in  the 
healthy  chest.  They  are  partially  covered  by  the  right  lung,  but  not  at  all  by  the 
left,  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  present  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  spaces, 
and  perhaps  in  the  fifth. 

the  median  line.  This  is  well  seen  in  fig.  31,  whicli  was  taken  from 
a  man  in  whom,  owing  to  the  complete  contraction  of  the  left  lung, 
the  heart  entirely  occupied  the  left  side  of  the  chest  in  front,  no 

^  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  501. 
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portion  of  the  left  lung  being  interposed  between  the  heart  and  the 
walls  of  the  chest.  The  heart  is  raised  towards  the  infra-clavicular 
region  and  the  axilla,  and  the  ribs  fit  closely  upon  the  heart  from 
the  second  to  the  fifth.  In  this  man  the  impulse  must  have  extended 
from  the  first  intercostal  space  to  the  fourth. 

It  may  be  observed  that  here  also,  as  in  displacement  of  the  heart 
into  the  right  side,  the  heart  revolves  upon  itself  and  turns  over,  but 
in  the  reverse  direction.  In  displacement  into  the  right  side,  the  left 
ventricle  and  auricle  are  situated  in  front,  the  right  ventricle  being 
partially  and  the  right  auricle  all  but  its  tip  being  wholly  concealed. 
In  displacement  to  the  left,  the  right  ventricle  entirely  hides  the  left 
side  of  the  heart.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  twisted  to 
the  left,  both  venae  cavfe  are  completely  exposed  when  the  right 
lung  is  turned  aside,  and  are  situated  behind  the  sternum,  and  the 
whole  heart  seems  to  turn  to  the  left  upon  the  two  venee  cavee  as 
upon  a  hinge  or  pivot. 

In  cirrhosis  of  either  lung  the  heart  is  drawn  towards  the  affected 
side.  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge^  relates  a  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  right  luDg 
in  which  the  impulse  was  seen  and  felt  two  inches  below  and  one 
inch  to  the  left  of  the  right  nipple.  The  heart  deviated  more  to  the 
right  during  life  than  after  death,  when  the  apex  was  two  inches  to 
the  left  of  the  middle  line,  being  situated  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
(cartilages) ;  and  one-half  of  the  heart  was  to  the  left,  and  one-half 
of  it  was  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  Dr.  Greenhow^  gives  a 
case  of  contraction  of  the  right  lung,  the  precise  condition  of  which 
was  unknown,  observed  by  him  during  life,  in  which  the  heart  was 
displaced  very  far  to  the  right  and  upwards,  and  was  felt  beating  in 
the  third  and  fourth  spaces  over  an  area  of  three  inches  by  three  and 
a  half,  of  which  the  right  nipple  formed  the  central  point. 

Dr.  Wilks^  communicates  a  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  left  lung,  in 
which  that  lung  was  contracted  and  hard,  and  had  to  be  cut  out. 
The  right  lung  was  enlarged,  and  was  the  only  organ  observable  on 
removing  the  sternum.  The  heart  was  drawn  towards  the  left  side, 
"  owing  to  the  pericardium  being  firmly  united  to  the  pleura." 

Dr.  Bastian  *  gives  an  analysis  of  thirty  cases  of  cirrhosis  derived 
from  various  sources.  The  heart  was  much  displaced  towards  the 
affected  side  in  twelve  of  these,  and  slightly  in  three  ;  while  in  three 
of  them  there  was  no  displacement,  and  in  the  remaining  twelve 
there  was  no  notice  of  the  position  of  the  heart. 

When  the  left  bronchial  tube  is  obliterated  by  compression,  by 
its  own  contraction,  or  by  the  admission  of  a  foreign  body,  the  left 
lung  shrinks,  the  left  side  contracts,  and  the  heart  is  displaced  towards 
the  clavicle  and  axilla,  exactly  as  in  cases  of  complete  contraction 
with  adhesions  of  the  left  lung.  Dr.  Stokes  publishes  a  case  of 
Dr.  Mayne's  of  aneurism  arising  from  the  front  of  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  extended  downwards  towards 


'  Path.  Trans,  xx.  35. 
'  Ibid.  viii.  30. 


2  Ibid.  xix.  159. 
Ibid.  xix.  47. 
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the  left  lung,  compressing  and  flattening  the  left  bronchial  tube.  The 
left  side  of  the  chest  was  less  than  the  right  by  two  inches,  the  ribs 
were  crowded  together,  and  the  heart  was  displaced  towards  the  left 
axilla.^ 

There  are  many  cases  of  partial  contraction  of  a  portion  of  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  whether  from  phthisis,  cirrhosis  of  the 
lung,  gangrene  of  the  lung,  or  other  cause,  in  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels,  especially  the  pulmonary  artery,  are 
drawn  upwards  and  to  the  left  towards  or  into  the  former  seat  of  the 
contracted  portion  of  the  lung.  In  such  cases  the  presence  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  elevated  in  position  and  drawn  to  the  left,  may  be 
immediately  ascertained  by  its  peculiar  double  impulse.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  strictly  observed  the  analogous  displacement  of  the 
ascending  aorta  towards  the  seat  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung, 
in  cases  of  contraction  of  that  lobe,  but  I  have  noticed  cases  of  this 
class  in  which  the  vessel  evidenced  itself  by  very  loud  superficial 
first  and  second  sounds,  which  communicated  themselves  to  the  ear, 
if  not  to  the  hand,  like  a  double  shock  or  impulse.  Dr.  Stokes  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  the  displacements  of  the  heart  from 
the  diminished  volume  of  the  lung,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  p.  458. 

Intra-thoracic  Tumours. — Large  cancerous  growths  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  when  they  press  upon  the  heart  without  penetrating 
into  its  structure,  necessarily  displace  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
pressure.  The  heart  is  simply  pushed  aside  by  the  tumour,  and  its 
displacement  is  in  no  way  influenced  by  the  relation  of  the  heart  to 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 

"  In  the  year  1856  I  saw,"  writes  Dr.  Cockle,  in  his  paper  on 
intra-thoracic  cancer,  "  a  case  of  intra-thoracic  cancer  occupying  the 
whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  encroaching  slightly  on  the 
right  side,  in  which  the  tumour  carried  the  heait  before  it  as  far  as 
the  right  nipple.  The  impulse  was  felt  pulsating  between  the  second 
and  third  ribs,  and  down  to,  and  at  a  later  period  beyond,  the  right 
nipple." 

Dr.  Bennett  2  relates  the  case,  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Sutton, 
of  a  little  girl,  in  whom  the  entire  left  side  was  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
medullary  cancer  which  had  pushed  the  heart  considerably  to  the 
right.  During  life  the  heart  was  displaced  and  was  felt  beating  at  the 
right  nipple.  The  diagnosis  was  "  very  great  effusion  into  the  left 
pleural  cavity"  and  the  chest  was  twice  punctured. 

In  a  case  published  by  Dr.  Andrew,^  in  which  a  large  malignant 
growth  occupied  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  the  heart  was  dis- 
placed downwards  and  to  the  riglft.  Dr.  Bennett*  gives  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum  involving  the  anterior 
portion  and  root  of  the  right  lung  on  which  the  heart  was  pushed 
downwards  and  towards  the  right  side,  so  that  rather  more  than  half 

^  Dr  Stokes  on  Diseases  of  tlie  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  566. 

»  Intra-thoracic  Growths,  p.  100.  »  Path.  Trans,  xvi.  51.  *  Loc.  cit.  p.  92. 
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of  the  organ  was  to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  A  fortnight  before 
death  there  was  manifest  and  considerable  displacement  of  the  heart, 
which  was  beating  in  the  epigastrium.  Dr.  Douglas  Powell  ^  relates 
a  case  in  which  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest  was  occupied  by  a  solid 
mass,  displacing  the  heart  to  the  right,  and  the  lung  posteriorly. 
After  death  it  was  found  that  this  tumour  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  heart  at  its  left  and  posterior  aspects.  I  might  cite  other 
cases  of  intra-thoracic  tumour,  published  by  Dr.  Townsend,  Boer- 
haave,  quoted  by  him,  and  others,  in  which  the  heart  was  displaced. 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  recorded  in  which  there  was  little  or 
no  marked  displacement  of  the  heart,  although  the  extent  of  the 
disease  was  great. 

Dr.  Graves  and  Dr.  Stokes  ^  have  published  a  well-known  instance 
of  this  disease,  in  which  there  was  found,  in  place  of  the  right  lung, 
a  solid  mass,  weighing  more  than  six  pounds.  It  encroached  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  enveloping  and  nearly  concealing  from  view 
the  pericardium,  great  vessels,  and  trachea.  Notwithstanding  the 
extent  and  position  of  the  disease,  the  heart  piUsated  in  its  natural 
situation. 

Dr.  Wnks  desciibes  a  case  in  which  the  whole  right  lung  was 
converted  into  one  mass  of  medullary  cancer,  which  protruded  into 
the  pericardium,  ran  along  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart, 
and  pierced  the  auricles  of  the  organ  itself.  The  superior  cava  was 
almost  destroyed  by  the  cancer,  the  inferior  vena  cava  was  closely 
surrounded  by  it  but  was  free,  the  right  pulmonary  artery  was  a 
mere  slit  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  it  had  entered  the  heart  through  the 
pulmonary  veins.  There  is  no  notice  of  displacement  of  the  heart, 
although  it  is  stated  that  the  sounds  of  the  heart  were  very  feeble. 

Dr.  Quain^  exhibited  before  the  Pathological  Society  an  encepha- 
loid  mass  of  the  size  of  a  large  cocoa-nut,  which  was  situated  between 
the  root  of  the  left  lung  and  the  heart.  "When  the  patient  was  first 
seen,  six  weeks  before  his  death,  the  heart  was  little  displaced.  After- 
wards effusion  took  place  into  the  left  side,  and  the  heart  became 
much  displaced  towards  the  right  side. 

It  is  evident  from  these  cases,  that  a  large  intra-thoracic  tumour 
occupying  one  side  of  the  chest  may  in  some  instances  displace  the 
heart  into  the  opposite  side,  while  in  other  instances,  in  which  the 
tumour  is  equally  large,  there  may  be  no  displacement  of  the  heart 
whatever.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  those  instances  in  which  there 
is  no  displacement,  the  cancer  penetrates  into  or  surrounds  the  organ, 
without  pushing  it  aside. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  displacement  or  non-displacement  of 
the  heart,  and  the  mode  and  extent  of  its  displacement,  in  instances 
in  which  there  is  complete  dulness  of  one  side,  may  sometimes  help 
us  to  discover  whether  the  case  is  one  of  intra-thoracic  cancer  or 
of  simple  effusion  into  the  pleura. 

1  Path.  Trans,  xxiv.  28.       ^  Dr.  Stokes  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  371. 

3  Path.  Trans,  viii.  64. 
VOL.  TV.  L 
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Large  abscesses,  hydatid  cysts,  or  malignant  tumoiirs  in  the  upper 
or  convex  portion  of  the  Liver. — The  patient  from  whom  fig.  32  was 
taken  was  affected  with  jaundice.  On  post-mortem  examination 
several  large  abscesses  were  found  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  liver, 


Fm.  32.— Position  of  the  heart  and  gi-eat  vessels  in  a  case  with  Large  Abscesses  m  thf. 
Upper  portion  of  the  Liver.  The  heart  and  great  vessels  are  displaced  extensively 
upwards  and  to  the  left  towards  the  left  axilla,  so  as  completely  to  occupy  the  left 
side  of  the  chest.    The  impulse  is  present  in  the  second  and  third  left  spaces. 

where  it  ascends  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest.  He  also  had 
■peritonitis,  and  excessive  intestinal  distension.  The  whole  diaphragm 
was  raised,  and  with  it  the  heart  was  pushed  upwards  and  to  the 
left  in  a  remarkable  manner.    The  liver  encroached  upon  the  right 
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side  of  the  chest  to  such  an  extent  that  its  highest  point  was  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  second  rib.  The  convexity  of  the 
liver  consequently  encroached  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  as  well 
as  the  right,  and  carried  the  heart,  resting  upon  its  upper  surface, 
completely  over  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 

If  this  figure  be  compared  with  fig.  29,  in  which  the  diaphragm  is 
excessively  raised  by  means  of  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, it  will  be  seen  that  while  in  both  the  diaphragm  is  raised  to  an 
excessive  degree,  there  are  important  points  in  which  they  differ 
materially  from  each  other.  In  that  figure  as  weU  as  in  this  we 
find  that  the  abdomen  is  distended,  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  upwards, 
the  lower  ribs  are  prominent,  and  the  heart  and  lungs  are  pressed 
upwards  and  lessened  in  size,  laeiug  encroached  on  by  the  abdominal 
organs.  In  universal  distension  of  the  abdomen,  the  heart,  while  it  is 
compressed  upwards,  retains  a  central  position,  as  it  rests  on  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  It  deviates  rather  to  the  right  than 
to  the  left.  But  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  large  abscesses 
or  hydatid  cysts,  or  cancerous  growths  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
liver,  the  heart,  as  it  is  pushed  upwards,  deviates  extensively  to  the 
left,  and  occupies  a  space  to  the  left  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
sternum,  behind  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  this  case  there  was  peritonitis  and  great  intes- 
tinal distension,  consequently  the  compression  of  the  heart  upwards 
was  effected  by  a  double  cause. 

The  deviation  of  the  heart  to  the  left  side  of  the  chest  from 
extensive  abscesses  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  liver,  differs  thus  from 
the  deviation  caused  by  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  right  side  of  the 
chest — in  effusion  into  the  right  side  of  tlie  chest,  the  heart  and 
the  impulse  at  the  apex  are  either  lowered  or  only  slightly  raised ; 
while  in  cases  with  abscesses  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  liver  they  are 
pushed  upwards,  being  above  the  fourth  rib.  The  position  of  the  heart 
in  enlargement  of  the  liver  from  abscess,  and  in  great  contraction  and 
adhesions  of  the  left  lung,  corresponds  very  closely.  (Compare  figs. 
31  and  32.)  In  both  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  situated  behind 
the  second  and  two  or  three  upper  ribs,  in  both  the  heart  is  pushed 
entirely  into  the  left  side,  the  vense  cavse  being  behind  the  sternum. 
But  in  the  following  respects  they  differ.  In  enlargement  of  the 
liver  from  abscesses,  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  heart  is  unchanged ; 
the  left  upper  ribs  are  widened  apart  and  the  ribs  on  both  sides 
are  raised  and  pushed  outwards ;  the  dulness  on  percussion  is  more 
extensive  on  the  right  side  than  the  left,  especially  behind,  and  the 
heart  and  its  impulse  scarcely  appear  below  the  fourth  rib.  In  con- 
traction of  the  left  lung,  these  conditions  are  reversed.  The  heart 
turns  upon  the  vense  cavse  as  upon  a  hinge  over  towards  the  left, 
the  right  auricle  and  both  venae  cavse  being  completely  exposed,  and 
the  left  ventricle  being  hidden  by  the  right;  the  ribs  are  crowded 
together,  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest  being  contracted; 
there  is  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  whole  left  lung,  while  the 
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whole  right  side  of  the  chest  is  very  resonant,  the  area  of  resonance 
being  increased,  owing  to  the  encroachment  of  the  right  lung  upon  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  ;  and  the  impulse  of 
the  heart  is  felt  down  to  the  fifth  rib. 

Extensive  effusion  in  the  pericardium  in  acute  pericarditis  is  an 
additional  cause  of  displacement  of  the  heart  towards  the  axilla.  Of 
this  displacement  I  shall  speak  in  the  article  on  pericarditis. 

DISPLACEMEOT  OF  THE  HEAET  FORWAEDS. 

Dr.  Hope  relates  a  case  in  which  the  thoracic  aorta,  extending  from 
an  inch  below  the  left  subclavian  artery  down  to  the  diaphragm,  was 
enlarged  into  an  aneurismal  sac  which  lay  across  the  spine,  and  pro- 
jected on  the  right  side  three  inches  beyond  the  vertebrae  without 
reaching  the  ribs,  while  on  the  left  it  extended  to  the  ribs,  causing 
destruction  of  three  and  caries  of  two  or  more  of  them,  and  at  last 
formed  a  considerable  tumour  on  the  back.  This  tumour  necessarily 
compressed  the  heart  forwards  against  the  front  of  the  chest.  The 
impulse  of  the  heart  was  exceedingly  vigorous,  and  was  double,  con- 
sisting of  a  diastolic  as  well  as  a  systolic  impulse,  each  of  a  jogging 
character.  It  was  agreed  that  there  must  be  considerable  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  to  account  for  so  strong  an  impulse,  and  yet  the  organ 
was  found  by  Mr.  Csesar  Hawkins,  who  drew  up  the  autopsy,  only 
"slightly  enlarged  and  thickened."^  Dr.  Hope  quotes  without  refer- 
ence, a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  which  the  heart  was  pushed 
forward  and  outwards,  and,  as  it  were,  compressed  against  the  ribs  by 
an  enormous  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  The  sounds  of  the  heart 
were  so  modified  by  this  compression  as  to  lead  to  the  erroneous 
diagnosis  of  concentric  hypertrophy. 

I  possess  a  drawing  taken  from  a  case  of  extensive  aneurism  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  at  the  cceliac  axis,  in  which  the  aneurismal  sac 
extended  upwards,  behind  the  diaphragm,  in  front  of  the  lower  dorsal 
vertebrae,  so  as  to  displace  the  heart  forwards  and  probably  some- 
what upwards. 

DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE  HEART  BACKWARDS. 

When  abscesses  or  tumours  form  in  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
behind  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  the  heart  must  be  displaced 
backwards. 

The  displacement  of  the  heart  backwards  is  also  induced  liy  the 
very  extensive  effusion  that  gradually  takes  place  into  the  pericardium 
in  cases  of  chronic  pericarditis. 

Wintrich  states,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  sometimes  when 
there  is  pleuritic  effusion  in  the  left  side,  the  heart  is  displaced  back- 
wards and  to  the  right,  so  that  its  displacement  can  by  no  means  be 
discovered. 

1  Dr.  Hope  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  447. 
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Under  this  term  it  is  proposed  to  treat  of  the  partial  or  lateral 
sacculated  dilatations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  general  enlargements 
of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  to  which,  and  especially  in  France,  the 
term  aneurism  has  also  been  applied.  The  partial  aneurisms  differ, 
however,  from  the  latter  forms  of  the  disease,  not  only  because  they 
involve  only  a  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  cavity,  but  also  in  that 
the  structure  of  the  muscular  walls  is  always  more  or  less  altered  in 
the  seat  of  disease. 

The  real  aueurismal  tumours  affect  only  the  left  cavities  of  th'^ 
heart,  the  left  ventricle  and  auricle,  or  the  corresponding  arterial 
and  auriculo-ventricular  valves.  The  immunity  thus  possessed  by 
the  right  cavities  has  been  variously  explained  by  different  writers. 
Bi'eschet,  who  thought  that  the  aneurismal  dilatation  was  almost 
always,  if  not  invariably,  situated  near  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  that  its  production  was  due  to  the  laceration  of  the  inner 
portions  of  the  ventricular  walls,  supposed  that  the  non-occurrence 
of  the  disease  in  the  right  ventricle  was  owing  to  the  greater  relative 
j)0wer  of  its  walls  at  the  apex.  Dr.  Thurnam  referred  the  freedom  of 
the  right  ventricle  from  disease  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  valves  at 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  by  which,  when  the  ventricle 
becomes  distended,  the  aperture  is  incompletely  closed  so  as  to  allow 
the  reflux  of  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle.  He  also  contended  that . 
the  term  aneurism  should  be  restricted  to  the  dilatations  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  through  which  arterial  blood  circulates ;  while  the  term 
varix  should  be  applied  to  the  similar  enlargements  of  the  venous 
cavities,  so  as  to  maintain  the  analogy  between  the  affections  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  heart  and  those  of  arteries  and  veins.  Eokitansky  considers 
the  dilatations  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  as  not  truly  aneurismal, 
and  ascribes  the  occurrence  of  the  real  aneurisms  only  on  the  left  side 
to  the  greater  frequency  of  endocarditis  in  that  situation.  There  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  proneness  to  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  left  cavities,  is  mainly  influential  in  causing  the 
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occurrence  of  aneurism  on  the  left  and  not  on  the  right  side  of  the 
heart ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that  the  greater  tension  to  which  the 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  exposed,  with  the  variations  of  pressure 
exerted  by  the  column  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  materially  conduces 
to  the  disease.  Certainly  when  from  any  cause  any  portion  of  the 
parietes  is  rendered  less  resistant  and  more  readily  expansible,  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  wiU  tend  rapidly  to  expand  the  weaker  part  ao 
as  to  form  a  distinct  sac. 

In  the  following  notice  I  shall  treat  first  of  aneurisms  of  the  left 
ventricle,  then  of  those  of  the  left  auricle,  and  lastly  of  valvular 
aneurisms. 


ANEUEISM  OF  THE  LEFT  VENTEICLE. 

The  occasional  occurrence  of  partial  aneurismal  dilatations  of  the 
heart  similar  to  those  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
arteries,  was  first  shown  by  the  case  recorded  by  Galeatti  in  1757  ;  and  it 
is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  the  same  year  the  condition  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  John  Hunter  by  the  occurrence  of  a  case,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  is  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  of  which  the  description  was  found  by  Dr.  Thurnam^ 
in  his  MS.  Catalogue.  In  1759  a  case  of  the  kind  occurred  to  AValter, 
which  was  published  in  1785,^  and  in  1793  another  specimen  preserved 
in  Dr.  Hunter's  Museum,  was  described  by  Dr.  Baillie  and  figured 
by  him  in  the  plates  which  appeared  in  1799.  Corvisart  met  with 
a  case  in  1796,  which  was  published  in  1806.  Hodgson  described 
one  in  1815,^  Zannini  in  1816,*  Rostan  in  1820,^  and  Shaw  in  1822,« 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  Lectures  published  by  Tyrrell  in  1825,  said  that  he 
had  met  with  three  cases,  of  which  two  were  contained  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  1827  the  first  memoir  on  the  subject  was 
published  by  Breschet,'^  in  which  the  particulars  of  ten  cases  -were 
collected,  including  one  communicated  to  him  by  Cruveilhier  in  1816, 
two  by  the  Berards  which  first  appeared  in  a  Paris  Thesis,  and  one 
by  Dance,  together  with  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Talma  and  the 
description  of  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  Faculty  by  Breschet 
himself.  In  the  same  year  two  other  cases  of  the  kind  were  described 
by  Adams  in  Dublin,^  and  by  Johnson  in  this  country.^ 

In  1830,  Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  Lumleian  Lectures,  described  another 
case,  of  which  the  preparation  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Thomas's, 
and  referred  to  sixteen  cases  as  on  record  at  that  time.  In  1829  two 
additional  cases  were  narrated  by  Bignardi  and  Reynaud,io  in  1832 

1  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  21.  1838.  '  Rep.  Gen.  d'Anat.  tome  S""*  p.  181. 

«  Nouv.  Mem.  I'Acad  de  Berlin.  *  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  voL  iv. 

Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  84.  *  Med.-Chir.  Rev.  vol.  xv. 

Italian  Translation  of  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy. 
5  Snr  les  Rupt.  du  Crenr,  Obs.  v.  ^  "  Journal  Hebd.  de  M6d. 

8  Manual  of  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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a  third  was  published  by  Hope,  and  in  1833  a  fourth  by  Lobstein. 
In  183-i  a  notice  of  the  subject  was  given  by  011ivier,i  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  cases  collected  by  Breschet,  together  with  those  of 
Adams,  Bignardi,  and  Eeynaud.  In  1835,  Dr.  Thomas  Davies  re- 
ferred to  the  disease,  and  stated  that  there  were  two  specimens  in 
the  Museum  of  the  late  Mr.  Langstaff.  In  the  same  year,  Bouillaud 
treated  of  the  subject  in  a  section  of  his  work,  detailing  the  more  im- 
portant observations  recorded  by  Breschet  and  Ollivier,  with  two  more 
recently  published  cases  by  ChoLsy  and  Petigny.  In  1838  Dr.  Thurnam 
contributed  a  memoir  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,^  which 
was  then  completely  exhaustive  of  the  subject  and  still  leaves  little  to 
supply,  and  affords  the  best  description  of  the  pathology  of  these  affec- 
tions which  has  appeared.  In  this  memoir  he  related  seven  new  cases, 
of  which  three  were  drawn  from  the  MSS.  of  John  Hunter  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  further  referred  to  five 
other  specimens  previously  undescribed,  which  he  had  found  in  different 
museums.  In  1842  a  short  notice  of  the  subject  was  published  by 
Eokitansky,  in  his  work  on  Pathological  Anatomy  ;  and  in  1843,  Dr. 
Craigie  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 
a  valuable  memoir,^  detailing  the  particulars  of  twenty-two  of  the 
cases  up  to  that  time  recorded,  all  of  which  had,  however,  been  pre- 
viously referred  to  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  together  with  a  very  interesting 
example  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  In  1846  a  case  was 
described  by  myself;*  in  1850,  Dr.  Halliday  Douglas^  related  the 
particulars  of  four  cases  ;  and  in  1852,  M.  Cruveilhier  discussed  the 
subject  in  his  Pathological  Anatomy,  illustrating  his  views  by  reference 
to  various  examples  which  had  fallen  under  his  own  notice. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Thurnam's  memoir,  numerous  ob- 
servations have  been  placed  on  record,  so  that  I  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  collecting  forty-three  fresh  cases,  together  with  brief 
notices  of  others  not  fully  reported.  Of  this  number  fourteen  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Soci^te  Anatomique  of  Paris,  two  in  the 
M^moires  of  the  Soci^t6  de  Biologic,  and  sixteen  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Pathological  Society.  With  the  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Thurnam, 
fifty-eight  in  number,  those  on  record  must  at  present  exceed  one 
hundred,  and  I  have  seen  references  to  several  others  the  particulars 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain. 

Nature  and  Mode  of  Origin. — Breschet,  as  the  name,  false  coTisecu- 
tive  aneurism,  which  he  gave  the  affection,  indicates,  regarded  the  real 
aneurisms  of  the  heart  as  originating  in  rupture  or  ulceration  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ventricle  and  some  portion  of  the  muscular 
walls,  the  result  of  softening  from  inflammation  or  atheroma.  Eeynaud 
showed  that  in  his  case  the  dilatation  originated  in  disease  of  the 
endocardium ;  and  Cruveilhier  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  the 

^  Diet,  de  MM.  tome  viii.  p.  303. 

"  Transactions,  vol.  xxi.     In  Dr.  Thurnam's  paper  references  will  be  found  to  all  tlie 
cases  here  named,  published  up  to  the  period  of  its  aT)pearance. 
3  Vol.  lix.  p.  381. 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  No.  169  e  Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc. 
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whole  of  the  structures  of  the  ventricular  walls  were  dilated, — and 
apparently  in  consequence  of  the  muscular  fibres  having  undergone 
conversion  into  a  fibroid  structure,  which  was  less  resistant  to  pressure 
and  more  readily  admitted  of  expansion. 

Dr.  Thurnam  to  some  extent  adopted  the  views  of  the  pathologists 
who  had  preceded  him,  and  contended,  that,  while  the  aneurisms  did  in 
some  cases  originate  in  rupture  or  softening  of  the  lining  membrane 
and  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricle,  they  more  frequently  were  con- 
nected with  the  changes  in  the  endocardium  and  muscular  substance 
pointed  out  by  Eeynaud  and  Cruveilhier,  and  consisted  in  dilatations 
of  the  whole  of  the  structures  constituting  the  parietes  of  the 
ventricle.  He  also  thought  that  these  changes  were  probably  often 
referable  to  inflammation,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  formation  of 
coagula  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  might  cause  the  expansion  of 
the  ventricular  wall  in  the  seat  of  deposition.  He  further  contended 
that  the  aneurisms  of  the  heart  presented  all  the  several  forms 
which  are  met  with  in  similar  affections  of  arteries.  Eokitansky 
regards  the  aneurisms  of  the  heart  as  always  depending  upon  inflam- 
matory processes,  either  of  an  acute  or  chronic  character.  In  the 
first  or  acute  form  of  the  affection,  the  disease  originates  in  recent 
inflammation  of  the  endocardium  and  probably  also  of  the  contiguous 
muscular  substance,  and  the  consequent  laceration  or  breaking  down 
of  the  inflamed  surface  under  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  In  the  other 
variety,  the  dilatation  is  the  more  remote  result  either  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  endocardium  and  a  somewhat  thick  layer  of  the  muscular 
substance,  or  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle 
during  endo-  and  peri- carditis.  In  this  form  the  muscular  fibres 
become  replaced  by  fibroid  structure,  the  endo-  and  peri-cardium  are 
blended  with  the  altered  tissue,  and  the  parietes  become  expanded 
under  the  pressure  of  the  blood.  The  first  of  these  forms  corre- 
sponds therefore  with  the  false  consecutive  aneurism  of  Breschet ;  the 
second  with  the  true  aneurism  of  Eeynaud,  Cruveilhier,  and  Thurnam. 
While  adopting  Eokitansky's  views  as  to  the  inflammatory  origin  of 
the  cardiac  aneurisms,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  analogy  contended  for  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  between  their  various 
forms  and  the  different  varieties  of  arterial  aneurisms.  It  is,  however, 
very  doubtful  how  far  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  gives  rise  to  partial  dilatation.  Such  coagula  form,  it  is 
well  knowm,  chiefly  on  the  right  side,  in  which  the  aneurismal  dilata- 
tion does  not  occur ;  and  the  clots  which  Dr.  Thm-nam  has  described 
and  figured,  might  as  probably  have  originated  in  the  already -dilated 
part  as  have  given  rise  to  the  dilatation. 

It  is  obviously  only  by  the  examination  of  incipient  aneurismal  sacs, 
or  those  of  small  size,  that  we  can  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  their 
original  modes  of  development.  Confining  his  assertion  only  to  such 
cases.  Dr.  Thurnam  states  that  of  twenty-eight  out  of  the  fifty-eight 
cases  which  he  collected,  twenty-two  originated  in  dilatation  of  the 
structures  entering  into  the  composition  ^of  the  walls  of  the  heart ; 
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while  in  six  there  was  solution  of  continuity  of  the  endocardium 
and  inner  stratum  of  muscular  fibres.  Of  the  forty-three  cases 
which  I  have  myself  collected,  in  thirteen  the  data  are  imperfect  or 
the  disease  is  very  far  advanced  ;  of  the  remaining  thirty,  in  twenty- 
five  the  sac  was  lined  by  endocardium,  which  is  stated  to  have  been 
opaque,  thickened,  indurated  or  ossified  in  eleven  cases ; — and  in  four 
the  lining  membrane  was  destroyed.  In  sixteen  of  these  cases  the 
subjacent  muscular  structure  had  undergone  the  fibroid  degeneration 
and  was  more  or  less  attenuated,  in  one  of  them  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  present  only  a  trace  of  the  altered  tissue ;  in  five  the  muscular 
substance  was  thinned  but  not  otherwise  altered;  and  in  seven  cases  it 
was  wholly  wanting  and  the  sac  was  only  bounded  by  the  endo-  and 
peri-cardium.  Both  series  of  facts,  therefore,  show  that  in  the  cases 
in  which  satisfactory  opinions  as  to  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  sacs 
can  be  formed,  they  are  usually  at  first  of  the  true  form,  or  that  in 
which  all  the  structures  are  expanded. 

From  several  specimens  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining,  either  in  the  recent  state  or  as  preparations,  the  following- 
may  be  stated  to  be  the  progressive  changes  in  the  development  of  the 
true  aneurisms. 

1.  In  the  earliest  stage  in  which  the  affection  can  be  recognised, 
we  observe  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  endocardium,  with  slight 
dilatation  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Avails  of  the  ventricle, 
and  attenuation  of  the  muscular  substance  without  any  marked 
alteration  of  its  texture. 

2.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  there  is  thickening  and  opacity  of  the 
endocardium,  and  conversion  of  a  more  or  less  thick  stratum  of  the 
muscular  substance  into  a  dense,  yellowish  or  whitish  coloured  fibroid 
tissue  intermixed  with  the  muscular  structure.  The  parietes  of  the 
ventricle  in  the  seat  of  disease  have  become  more  atrophied,  and  the 
cavity  presents  a  more  marked  dilatation. 

3.  At  a  still  later  period,  together  with  the  thickening  and  opacity 
of  the  endocardium,  this  membrane  becomes  intimately  blended  with 
the  subjacent  tissue,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  separable  from  it.  The 
muscular  substance  throughout  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
thickness  of  the  ventricular  parietes,  is  converted  into  dense,  pale- 
coloured  fibroid  tissue.  The  attenuation  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  is 
greater,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  cavity, 
if  occupying  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  occasions  a  more  or  less 
marked  prominence  externally. 

While  these  changes  are  in  progress  in  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle, 
others  are  proceeding  in  its  interior.  The  dilated  portion  of  the  cavity 
becomes,  especially  if  it  be  somewhat  circumscribed  and  bounded  by  a 
tolerably  defined  margin,  the  seat  of  coagula.  These  are  at  first  thin, 
loose,  and  dark  coloured,  subsequently  they  become  more  firm  and 
paler ;  and  at  length  the  sac  is  found  more  or  less  completely  filled 
by  coagula,  of  wliich  the  outer  portions  are  distinctly  laminated  and 
decolorized,  and  often  adherent  to  the  altered  eudocardium.    As  the 
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partial  dilatation  of  the  ventricular  cavity  increases  and  forms  a  more  or 
less  decided  prominence  externally,  the  visceral  pericardium  becomes 
implicated  in  the  disease.  At  first  it  is  only  slightly  opaque  and  pre- 
sents a  rcugh  surface,  from  the  existence  of  small  granular  concretions 
of  fibrine  ;  these  become  thicker  and  coalesce,  and  finally  constitute  a 
distinct  layer  of  false  membrane  ;  and  at  length  adhesions  are  formed 
between  the  visceral  and  reflected  pericardium  over  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism,  or  more  rarely  uniting  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  the  mem- 
branes ;  often  also,  when  there  are  not  entire  adhesions,  the  surface  of 
the  heart  displays  large  white  patches.  In  the  cases  in-which  there  are 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  more  general  pericarditis,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  alterations  in  the  ventricular  walls  upon  which  the  aneurismal 
dilatation  depends,  have,  as  stated  by  Eokitansky,  proceeded  from 
without,  and  have  involved  the  inner  portions  of  the  parietes  secondarily. 

With  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  the  lining  mem- 
brane and  part  or  the  whole  of  the  muscular  layers  may  be  eroded 
or  destroyed,  so  that  the  cavity  may  come  to  be  bounded  by  the  peri- 
cardium, with  or  without  a  portion  of  altered  muscle ;  the  aneurism 
thus  assuming  the  "false  consecutive  "  form. 

Pathologists  have  within  the  last  few  years  described  the  occur- 
rence of  filDrinous  deposits  in  the  walls  of  the  heart.  The  Pathological 
Transactions  contain  various  instances  of  the  kind,  originating  either 
in  acute  inflammatory  action,  or  resulting  from  an  altered  condition  of 
the  blood.  In  some  cases  this  fibrinous  material  may  undergo  imper- 
fect organization,  giving  rise  to  the  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  muscular 
tissue  which,  as  above  shown,  so  frequently  precedes  the  forma- 
tion of  the  true  aneurisms.  In  other  cases  the  deposit  breaks  down 
and  destroys  the  involved  tissue,  so  as  to  give  rise,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  blood,  to  a  kind  of  sac,  to  which  the  term  "false  aneurism " 
may  be  applied. 

It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  Eokitansky  regards  the  acute,  or 
originally  false  form  of  aneurism,  as  of  decidedly  less  common  occur- 
rence than  that  in  which  the  Avhole  of  the  tissues  are  expanded, 
and  his  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  other.s. 
Various  cases  originating  in  the  former  mode  are,  however,  on  record. 
One  such  was  reported  by  Dr.  Pereira,  in  which  the  cavity  was  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  septum  of  the  ventricle  ;  and  another  is  related  by 
Mr.  Shillitoe  and  myself  in  the  Pathological  Transactions.  In  both  these 
cases  there  was  considerable  disease  of  the  adjacent  parts^  and  the 
patients  rapidly  sank ;  and  such  is  probably  generally  the  case  in  similar 
instances.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  connexion  with  endo- 
carditis of  the  aortic  valves  to  find  smaller  or  larger  excavations  in  the 
ventricular  walls  at  the  base  of  the  septum,  which,  were  life  sufficiently 
prolonged,  might  probably  become  aneurismal  sacs.  Cases  of  the  kind 
have  at  different  times  been  exhibited  at  the  Pathological  Society  by 
the  late  Mr.  Avery,^  Dr.  Bennett,^  and  myself.^ 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  supposed  that  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or 
'  Path.  Trail!?,  i.  p.  72.  '  Ibid,  r-  59.  '  Ibid.  ii.  p.  49. 
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the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  ventricular  walls, 
producing  a  laceration  or  erosion  extending  into  the  cavity,  may  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  an  aneurismal  sac ;  and  instances  affording 
examples  of  aneurisms  probably  so  originating  have  been  referred  to  by 
Cruveilhier.'  I  have  also  myself  described  a  case  in  which,  in  connection 
with  general  pericarditis,  an  abscess  had  formed  in  the  septum  of  the 
auricles,  which  opened  into  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle  and  origin  of 
the  aorta.  In  this  instance  the  aortic  valves  were  also  extensively 
involved  and  the  patient  died  rapidly,  but  it  apparently  formed  an 
instance  in  which  an  abscess  in  the  cardiac  walls  might  have  been 
followed  by  aneurism.  The  case  is  more  fully  reported  by  Dr.  Craigie. 
in  whose  practice  it  occurred.  It  is  also  higlily  probable  that  in  some 
cases  lacerations  of  the  internal  portions  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
ventricle  connected  with  fatty  degeneration,  may  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  false  consecutive  aneurisms. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  conclusions  deduced  from  the  cases 
analysed  as  to  the  parts  constituting  the  walls  of  the  sacs.  Dr.  Thur- 
nam  has  also  given  particulars  of  their  contents.  He  states  that  in 
twenty-three  cases  they  contained  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  lami- 
nated coagulum ;  in  nineteen  simple  amorphous  clots ;  and  in  twenty- 
three  cases  they  had  been  found  empty.  Of  my  own  series  of  cases, 
nineteen  contained  old  coagula,  which  were  more  or  less  decolorized, 
laminated,  and  in  some  cases  adherent  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
sac ;  three  displayed  old  and  recent  clots  combined :  and  seven  con- 
tained only  recent  coagula.  The  condition  of  the  sac  has  not  been 
reported  in  most  of  the  remaining  cases.  In  twenty-one  of  the  first 
collection  of  cases  the  aneurismal  walls,  and  especially  when  the  sacs 
formed  distinct  tumours,  had  been  strengthened  by  adhesions  of  the 
pericardium;  in  other  instances  there  were  loose  false  membranes  on 
the  pericardium  without  adhesions  ;  and  in  seven  cases  the  layers  of 
pericardium  were  universally  adherent.  In  the  second  series,  eleven 
out  of  thirty  in  which  the  condition  of  the  pericardium  is  named  in  the 
reports,  displayed  adhesions  over  the  projections  of  the  aneurisms  ;  in 
five  there  were  white  patches  and  adhesions  in  the  seat  of  disease  or 
elsewhere ;  in  one  the  adhesions  were  almost  entire ;  and  in  three 
instances  the  two  layers  of  pericardium  were  imiversally  attached. 

Seat  of  Disease. — M.  Breschet  supposed  that  the  aneurismal  sacs  were 
nearly  always  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  Dr.  Thurnam 
was  led  to  qualify  this  opinion,  and  showed  by  the  analysis  of  the 
cases  which  he  collected,  that,  while  the  partial  dilatations  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  at  the  apex  than  elsewhere,  they  do  occur  in  all 
parts  of  the  venticular  walls.  Of  fifty-seven  cases  in  which  the  de- 
scription was  complete,  in  twenty-seven  the  sac  was  situated  at  or  near 
the  apex ;  in  twenty-one  in  different  parts  of  the  base  ;  in  fifteen  in  the 
intermediate  parts  of  the  ventricle ;  and  in  three  in  the  septum.  Of 
forty-two  of  the  more  recent  cases,  in  fourteen  the  sacs  were  situated 
at  the  apex ;  in  eleven  near  the  base ;  in  eight  in  the  middle  of  the 
ventricle,  at  the  anterior,  outer,  or  posterior  part ;  and  in  six  in  the 
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septum.  In  three  instances  there  were  two  or  more  sacs  in  the  same 
case.  In  one  of  them  one  sac  was  situated  at  the  apex,  and  another  on 
the  left  side ;  in  a  second,  one  aneurism  was  at  the  apex,  the  other  in 
the  septum  ;  in  the  third,  one  sac  was  situated  partly  in  the  septum  and 
partly  in  the  anterior  wall,  another  was  situated  posteriorly  in  the 
septum,  and  a  third  occupied  the  middle  of  the  external  wall.  Both 
these  enumerations  concur  in  showing  that  the  most  frequent  situations 
for  the  aneurismal  sacs  are  first  the  apex,  then  the  base,  and  lastly  the 
external  wall  and  septum. 

The  greater  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  aneurisms  at  the  apex  of  the 
ventricle  is  supposed  by  M.  Breschet  to  be  owing  to  the  relative  thin- 
ness of  the  parietes  in  that  situation,  exposing  them  to  rupture  during 
the  active  contraction  of  the  heart.  It  is,  however,  more  probably  owing 
to  the  tissues  being  readily  involved  in  inflammatory  action,  extending 
from  the  peri-  or  endo-cardium,  when,  as  at  the  apex,  those  membranes 
are  more  nearly  in  contact,  than  when  the  layer  of  muscular  structure 
is  of  greater  width.  The  portions  of  the  ventricle  near  the  base  are 
probably  commonly  affected,  from  the  frequency  of  endocarditis 
of  the  aortic  valves,  leading  to  indm-ation  and  thickening,  and  so 
to  more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  ventricle. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  is  a  tendency  to  excavation  beneath 
the  aortic  valves,  which  may  proceed  to  the  extent  of  forming  a  dis- 
tinct aneurismal  sac.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is  situated  in  what 
has  been  termed  the  " undefended  space"  the  space  which  intervenes 
between  the  base  of  the  ventricular  septum  and  the  convex  sides  of 
the  left  and  posterior  semilunar  valves.  This  ordinarily  is  only 
closed  by  the  endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  by  a  layer 
of  fibrous  tissue,  a  thin  layer  of  muscle,  and  the  endocardium  of 
the  right  ventricle.  Being  thus  imperfectly  protected,  the  space  is 
readily  expanded  under  any  unduly  distending  force,  and  a  sac  is  formed 
which  will  protrude  into  the  right  cavities  about  the  anriculo-ventri- 
cular  aperture.  When  in  Vienna  a  year  ago  Eokitansky  showed  me 
one  or  two  cases  of  the  kind ;  one  was  exhibited  at  the  Pathological 
Society  during  the  last  session,  by  Dr.  Hare,  and  I  have  found  the 
condition  myself.  In  some  cases  portions  of  the  ventricular  wall  in  this 
situation  may  be  congenitally  deficient,  and  a  column  of  blood  flowing 
from  the  left  ventricle  may  distend  and  dilate  the  folds  of  the  tricuspid 
valves,  as  shown  in  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons.  In  other  cases,  the  excavation  may  occupy  some  other  por- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  ventricle  beneath  the  aortic  valves,  _  and  a 
channel  may  be  formed  leading  into  a  small  aneurismal  sac,  situated 
external  to  the  origin  of  the  aorta ;  and  such  sac  may  be  still  further 
prolonged  so  as  to  open  above  into  the  aorta.  Cases  of  this  kind 
were  first  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Hope,  though  he  supposed 
that  the  aneurisms  originated  in  connexion  Avith  the  aorta  and 
only  opened  into  the  ventricle.  I  have  described  two  cases  of 
the  kind  in  the  Pathological  Transactions,  and  a  similar  one  is  also 
related  by  Dr.  Bristowe.    Aneurism  at  the  base  of  the  ventricle  may 
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also  rupture  into  the  right  auricle  or  pericardium.  Eokitausky  men- 
tions having  seen  a  case  in  which  both  these  results  occurred.  When 
the  sacs  form  in  the  external  wall  of  the  ventricle,  they  may  open  into 
the  left  auricle  or  may  burst  into  the  left  pleura,  as  in  a  case 
referred  to  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  "When  seated  in  the  septum  they  may 
press  upon  'the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  open  into  one  or 
other  of  those  cavities,  especially  the  right  ventricle,  as  in  the  case 
related  by  Dr.  Pereira,  one  existing  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  and  one  referred  to  by  Eoldtansky.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
a  form  of  aneurism  results,  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  is 
analogous  to  the  "  spontaneous  varicose  aneurisms  "  of  authors. 

Form  and  Size.—Aneiinsms  of  the  heart  may  be  either  circum- 
scribed or  diffused ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  apertures  by  which  they 
communicate  with  the  ventricle  may  be  more  or  -less  constricted ;  or 
the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  may  gradually  extend  from  that  of  the 
ventricle  without  any  obvious  line  ■  of  separation.  The  sacs,  when 
situated  at  the  apex,  are  more  generally  of  the  diffused  form  ;  those  at 
the  base,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  ventricle,  are  more  commonly  cir- 
cumscribed. In  the  first  series  of  cases  the  sacs  are  inferred  to  have 
been  circumscribed  in  twenty-five  cases,  and  diffused  in  nineteen.  As 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  reports  of  the  more  recently  pub- 
lished cases,  it  appears  that  of  thirty-seven  cases,  twenty-five  were 
.circumscribed  and  twelve  diffused. 

The  size  of  the  sacs  also  varies  according  to  the  seat  and  duration 
of  the  disease.  At  the  base  and  in  the  septum  the  sacs  rarely  attain 
any  great  size  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  developed  in  the  external  wall  or 
at  the  apex,  they  may  form  tumours  of  considerable  magnitude  or 
may  even  equal  the  dimensions  of  the  heart  itself  The  acute  forms  of 
aneurism  also  appear,  as  might  be  expected,  not  to  attain  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  more  chronic  cases.  Dr.  Thurnam  states  that  in  his  cases 
the  sacs  might,  in  nine  instances,  be  compared  to  nuts,  in  twenty  to 
walnuts,  in  seven  to  fowls'  eggs,  in  fourteen  to  oranges,  and  in  nine  their 
size  almost  or  quite  equalled  that  of  the  healthy  heart  itself.  In  thirty 
of  the  cases  which  I  have  myself  collected,  in  four  the  aneurisms  are 
simply  stated  to  have  been  small ;  in  five  they  are  compared  to  hazel 
nuts  or  filberts ;  in  two  to  walnuts ;  one  is  said  to  have  been  large 
enough  to  hold  a  plover's  egg,  one  to  hold  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  six  are 
compared  to  bantam's  or  smaller  or  larger  fowl's  eggs.  One  sac  is  said 
to  have  been  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  another  as  a  plum  ;  one  is  reported 
to  have  been  capable  of  holding  the  whole  end  of  the  thumb,  another 
to  have  been  as  large  as  an  apple,  and  a  third  as  a  small  orange.  Two 
are  described  as  being  large.  In  one  case,  in  which  there  were  two 
distinct  cavities,  both  were  the  size  of  walnuts  ;  in  a  second  one  was 
■as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  the  other  as  a  walnut.  In  a  third  there  were 
three  cavities,  the  largest  the  size  of  a  nut.  In  several  cases  the 
cavities  contained  one  or  more  loculi,  and  in  one  there  were  three  large 
pouches  projecting  from  the  main  cavity. 

State  of  other  parts  of  the  Pericardium  and  Heart. — The  frequency 
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of  alterations  in  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  and  in  the  walls 
of  the  ventricle  in  the  seat  of  the  aneurismal  swellings,  has  already 
been  referred  to.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  the  occurrence  of 
thickening,  opacity,  and  induration  and  ossification  of  the  endocardium 
and  pericardium,  and  the  fibroid  transformation  of  the  muscular 
substance,  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  immediate  seat  of  disease. 
These  changes  often  involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heart,  and 
especially  of  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle.  In  addition  to  these  morbid 
conditions,  also,  the  effects  of  more  recent  inflammation  are  frequently 
found.  H;emorrhagic  pericarditis  occurred  in  one  of  the  first  coUectioii 
of  cases ;  and  in  the  recent  series,  pericarditis,  with  or  without  old 
adhesions  and  white  patches,  is  recorded  to  have  been  found  in  four 
cases.  In  two  also  of  the  cases,  blood  was  found  in  the  pericardium,  and 
in  a  large  proportion  of  both  series  there  was  serous  effusion  in  con- 
junction with  general  dropsy.  In  two  cases  also  of  the  later  collection 
there  were  evidences  of  recent  endocarditis,  and  in  several  instances  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  muscular  structure  had  occurred  in  different  parts 
of  the  heart. 

In  five  of  Dr.  Thurnam's  cases  there  is  stated  to  have  been  disease 
of  the  mitral  valves,  in  three  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  in  one  of  both 
sets,  and  in  only  eight  cases  are  the  valves  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  healthy.  In  my  own  cases,  the  valves  are  stated  to  have  been 
healthy  in  only  five  cases.  The  aortic  valves  are  reported  to  have 
been  diseased  in  seven  instances,  the  mitral  in  two,  and  both  sets 
in  three,  and  in  two  or  three  other  instances  the  aneurismal  sacs  were 
so  situated  as  to  have  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves.  It  must  necessarily  follow  that  the  state  of 
the  whole  heart  is  affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  these 
conditions,  which  necessarily  lead  to  alterations  in  the  size  of  the 
cavities  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  From  the  first  series  of 
cases  it  was  inferred  that  there  was  general  dilatation  of  the  organ 
in  three  cases,  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  in  tlu-ee,  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  only  in  two,  hypertrophy  in  two,  and  dilatation 
with  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles  in  nine.  In  only  ten  cases  was 
the  heart  reported  to  have  presented  no  other  lesion  than  the  aneu- 
risms, and  in  three  only  was  it  stated  to  have  been  positively  healthy. 
In  the  more  recent  collection  the  heart  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
enlarged  in  seven  cases  ;  there  was  great  enlargement,  but  especially 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  in  twenty  cases ;  dila- 
tation of  the  left  ventricle  in  two ;  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle in  one.  In  two  cases  the  separation  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart 
was  imperfect  from  the  apertures  having  formed  in  the  fold  of  the 
foramen  ovale.  In  three  cases  the  coronary  arteries  were  diseased;  and 
in  six  there  existed  more  or  less  atheroma,  calcification,  dilatation,  or 
aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  cases,  excluding  from  consideration  six  in  which  the  reports  are 
imperfect  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  heart,  there  is  not  one 
in  which  there  was  not  some  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  heart  or 
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pericardium,  iu  addition  to  the  aneurism.  In  one  case  the  heart  is  in- 
deed said  to  have  been  of  natural  size,  but  in  that  instance  there  was 
recent  pericarditis  and  an  acute  aneurism. 

The  shape  of  the  heart  is  stated  to  have  been  frequently  altered  by 
the  presence  of  the  aneurisnial  swellings.  In  some  it  had  an  un- 
usually wide  or  globular  form ;  in  others  there  was  a  bulging  of  the 
aneurismal  sac,  separated  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  furrow  from  the 
other  portion  of  the  ventricular  wall ;  and  in  yet  other  cases  there  were 
obvious  tumours  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  organ.  These 
were  sometimes  only  of  small  size  so  as  to  be  compared  to  a  small  nut 
or  thimble  ;  in  others  they  were  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  were 
separated  from  the  walls  of  the  heart  by  a  distinct  constriction  or 
neck.  In  one  specimen  contained  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  probably  one  of  those  referred  to  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  there  is 
a  tumour  with  thin  parietes  as  large  as  an  ordinary  heart  projecting 
from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  organ,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
neck  which  is  not  half  the  circumference  of  the  tumour  itseK. 

The  existence,  however,  of  an  obvious  tumour  or  irregularity  on  the 
surface  of  the  heart  depends  upon  the  seat  and  size  of  the  aneurismal 
sac.  At  the  base  the  tumours  are  generally,  if  not  always  small,  and 
do  not  form  projections  which  can  be  detected  till  the  parts  around  are 
dissected  away.  Aneurisms  in  the  septum  also  can  produce  no  marked 
alteration  in  the  general  form  of  the  organ  ;  but  those  on  the  anterior, 
outer,  and  posterior  walls,  if  at  all  of  large  size,  necessarily  occasion 
either  some  general  bulging  or  form  a  distinct  tumour.  Of  fifty-four 
aneurisms  it  is  inferred  that  only  thirty-five  were  attended  by  tumour. 

State  of  other  Organs  of  the  Body. — The  condition  of  the  other  organs 
of  the  body  is  not  recorded  by  Dr.  Thurnam,  probably  from  the  histories 
of  the  cases  which  he  collected  being  defective  in  these  particulars.  I 
regret  also  that  I  am  not  able  to  supply  satisfactory-  information  from 
the  reports  of  .the  more  recent  cases.  I  find,  however,  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  them  there  was  more  or  less  general  dropsy,  and  that 
serous  effusion  had  occurred  in  one  or  both  pleiural  cavities  and  in 
the  peritoneal  sac.  In  one  of  the  cases  the  fluid  in  the  pleura  was 
bloody,  the  lungs  being  also  engorged  in  the  same  case.  In  two  cases 
there  were  signs  of  recent  pleurisy,  and  in  eight  the  visceral  and 
parietal  pleurae  were  attached  by  old  adhesions.  In  eight  cases  there 
was  pulmonary  apoplexy,  emphysema,  bronchitis,  or  pneumonia,  and 
in  one  of  the  latter  cases  the  lung  was  gangrenous.  In  one  instance 
there  were  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  in  another  old  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  larynx. 

The  liver  is  reported  to  have  been  small  and  pale  in  one  case ;  fatty 
in  one ;  and  congested,  enlarged,  granular  or  indurated  in  eight  cases. 
The  spleen  was  large  in  two  cases,  small  in  one,  and  softened  and  con- 
taining fibrinous  or  purulent  deposits  in  one.  The  kidneys  were  en- 
gorged in  four  cases ;  granular,  atrophied,  cystic,  or  otherwise  diseased 
in  six :  and  contained  purulent  deposits  in  one. 

Syrrvptoms  and  Cause  of  Death. — It  is  impossible  to  point  out  any 
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symptoms  whicli  can,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  lateral  or  partial  aneurisms  of  the  heart  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  such  symptoms  will  hereafter  be 
ascertained.  This  will  readily  be  understood  when  the  frequency  with 
which  the  affection  is  associated  with  valvular  diseases  and  with  alter- 
ations in  the  size  of  the  cavities  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  heart 
is  considered.  On  analysing  the  reports  which  have  been  published,  it 
appears  that  in  several  cases  the  condition  was  only  detected  on  post- 
mortem examination,  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  were  not  known 
to  be  suffering  from  any  form  of  cardiac  disease,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  previously  in  good  health.  In  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
cases,  however,  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-seven,  there  is  a  history  of 
prolonged  indisposition,  not  unfrequently  commencing  with  acute 
rheumatism  or  in  some  inflammatory  affection  of  the  thoracic  organs, 
and  characterised  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease.  Dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  and  sense  of  suffocation  and  oppression  at  the 
chest ;  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  at  the  sternum,  and  at  the 
epigastrium  ;  palpitation  and  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  and 
irregularity  of  the  pulse ;  with  cough,  expectoration,  and  dropsical 
symptoms,  are  generally  mentioned  as  having  been  present.  Not  un- 
frequently, also,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  stated  to  have  been 
replaced  by  morbid  murmurs,  but  these  appear  to  have  been  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  referable  to  coincident  valvular  affections.  The  only 
symptoms,  indeed,  which  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  of  a  specific 
character  are  pain  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
which  appear  to  be  more  constant  attendants  on  these  forms  of 
disease  than  on  any  other  kind  of  organic  affection  of  the  heart. 
It  must,  however,  be  concluded,  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  diagnosis 
of  these  affections  cannot  be  effected  during  life,  and  it  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  ever  possible,  with  any  exactitude,  to 
diagnose  them. 

The  cause  of  death  is  also  often  not  clearly  stated  in  the  reports 
which  have  been  published.  It  appears,  however,  that  of  the  cases 
collected,  in  three  the  patients  died  suddenly,  and  probably  from  syn- 
cope, without  any  obvious  reason  being  detected  for  the  occurrence. 
In  two,  death  resulted  from  cerebral  congestion  and  convulsions.  In 
one,  from  more  acute  disease  supervening  upon  old  laryngeal  affection. 
In  one  from  bronchitis,  two  from  pneumonia,  one  from  pleurisy,  and 
in  one  from  phthisis.  In  two  cases  the  patients  sank  from  coma  and 
other  symptoms  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys.  In  fom-  in- 
stances death  resulted  from  the  rupture  of  the  sac  and  the  escape  of 
blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium ;  in  four  from  the  rupture  of 
an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  two 
cases  the  patients  died  from  extensive  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  con- 
nected with  endocarditis ;  combined  in  one  with  the  opening  of  an  acute 
aneurism  into  the  left  auricle  and  very  nearly  exteruaUy,  and  in  the 
other  with  purulent  deposits  in  different  organs.  In  the  remaining 
seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-five  cases  in  which  the  particulars  are 
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given,  it  appears  that  death  resulted  from  the  progress  of  the  general 
and  dropsical  symptoms  and  the  affections  of  different  organs  super- 
induced by  the  cardiac  defects.  Of  the  cases  previously  analysed, 
the  cause  of  the  death  was  assignable  in  twenty-four.  In  twelve  of 
them  death  was  sudden  :  in  three  from  syncope,  in  six  from  rupture 
of  the  sac  into  the  pericardium,  in  one  into  the  left  pleura,  and  in  one 
from  rupture  of  the  heart  itself  In  four,  the  patients  died  of  apoplexy 
or  paralysis,  and  in  one  from  epistaxis.  In  nine  cases  death  ensued 
from  the  progress  of  the  cardiac  symptoms,  and  six  from  other  coin- 
cident complications.  Eokitansky  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  in  whom  a  small  aneurism  at  the  base  of  the 
ventricle,  after  having  first  formed  a  connection  with  the  right  auricle, 
opened  into  the  pericardial  sac. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  on  record  eleven  cases  in  which 
the  aneurismal  cavities  have  terminated  by  rupture.  In  most  of 
them  the  affection  proved  suddenly  fatal.  Such  was  the  result  in 
the  instance  of  General  Kidd,  a  gentleman  of  seventy-three  years  of 
age,  whose  ease  is  related  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  who  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed.  Here  the  aneurism  was  of  small  size,  and  was  situated  near 
the  base  of  the  ventricle.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  WiUvS,  a  girl  twelve 
years  of  age,  died  suddenly  when  playing,  and  an  aneurism  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut  was  fotmd  about  the  middle  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
left  ventricle  near  the  septum.  In  other  instances,  however,  life  has 
been  prolonged  for  some  short  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  rupture. 
Thus,  in  the  case  related  by  Galeatti,  the  symptoms  indicating  the 
rupture  appeared  about  a  week  before  the  fatal  termination;  and 
in  one  which  I  have  myself  related,  blood  appears  to  have  escaped 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  not,  however,  by  a  distinct  rup- 
ture, five  days  before  death;  more  rapid  extravasation  having  been 
prevented  by  adhesions  between  the  layers  of  pericardium  at  the  seat 
of  disease. 

In  some  cases  the  aneurism  may  be  regarded  as  having  under- 
gone a  partial  natural  cure.  M.  Cruveilhier  has  described  cases  in 
which  the  process  of  dilatation  seems  to  have  been  arrested  and  the 
sac  had  been  converted  into  bone,  or  more  properly  speaking,  in 
which  cretaceous'  matter  had  been  deposited  in  its  walls.  In  a 
case  recorded  by  Dr.  Wilks  ^  the  cure  appears  indeed  to  have  been 
almost  complete.  A  man,  fifty-two  years  of  age,  of  "very  intem- 
perate habits,  died  of  phthisis,  and  on  examination  after  death,  the 
heart  and  pericardium  were  found  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  at  the 
apex.  In  this  situation  there  existed  a  hard  calcified  tumour,  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  which  contained  layers  of  decolorized  coagu- 
lum.  The  cavity  communicated  with  that  of  the  ventricle  by  an 
aperture  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  sac  itself  The  edges  of  this 
aperture  were  smooth,  and  the  membrane  lining  the  sac  was  con- 
tinuous with  the  endocardium  of  the  ventricle.  No  history  of  the 
case  could  be  obtained;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sac  was 

1  Path.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  p.  103. 
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aneiirismal,  and  that  the  progress  of  tlie  disease  had  been  entirely 
arrested  some  time  before  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Age  and  Sex  of  the  Subjects  of  the  Dwease.—BT.  Thurnam  found  the 
sex  assigned  in  forty  of  the  cases  which  he  collected,  and  of  them 
thirty  were  males  and  ten  females,  and  he  points  out  the  difference 
which  this  proportion  displays  to  the  frequency  of  aneurismal  affec- 
tions of  the  arteries  in  the  two  sexes.  The  facts  which  I  have  brought 
together  show  a  still  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  females— the  num- 
bers being  thirty-nine— twenty-five  males  and  fourteen  females.  The 
ages  of  the  patients  in  the  first  series  of  cases  ranged  from  eighteen 
to  eighty-one,  and  were  pretty  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
middle  and  later  periods  of  life,  though  somewhat  more  frequent 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  in  advanced  life.  The  more  recent 
cases  display  a  tolerably  equal  distribution  from  early  to  advanced  age, 
and  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Age. 

Males. 

Age. 

Females. 

14  andie  

12  and  15  .... 

.    .  2 

21  to  30  

21  to  30  .    .  . 

.    .  4 

31  to  40   

31  to  40   

.    .  0 

41  to  50   

41  to  50  

.    .  0 

61  to  60   

61  to  60   

.    .    .  0 

61  to  70  

61  to  70   

.    .    .  4 

71  to  77  

71  to  77   

.    .    .  2 

Between  60  and  70     .  . 

.     .  1 

Between  60  and  70 

.    .  0 

2 

Not  stated  .... 

.    .  2 

25 

14 

The  most  noticeable  circumstance  in  this  enumeration  is  the  very 
early  age  at  which  the  cardiac  cases  occur  as  compared  with  different 
forms  of  arterial  aneurism  ;  this  being  explained  by  the  frequent  origin 
of  the  disease  in  endocarditis,  and  the  frequency  of  endocarditic  affec- 
tions, as  complications  of  rheumatism,  in  early  life.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  have  given  some  more  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
influence  which  rheumatism  exercises,  either  immediately  or  more 
remotely,  in  the  production  of  the  partial  aneurisms  of  the  heart. 
The  reports  of  the  cases  are,  however,  very  imperfect  on  this  point ; 
but  they  clearly  indicate  that  the  aneurisms  are  not  imfrequently 
connected  with  rheumatism.  They  appear  also  to  be  very  commonly 
predisposed  to  by  habits  of  dissipation  and  intemperance,  both  causes 
which  we  know  are  very  influential  in  the  causation  of  other  forms  of 
cardiac  disease. 

Aneurism  of  the  Left  Auricle. — An  instance  of  dilatation  of  the 
left  auricle  with  deposition  of  coagula  in  the  dilated  part,  the  result  of 
an  injury,  was  related  by  Dionis  in  1716.^  With  this  exception, 
however,  the  condition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  till  the 

'  L'Anat.  de  rHomme,  p.  713. 
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beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  cases  of  the  kind  were  related 
by  Abernethy,  Burns,  and  Hodgson,  and,  more  recently,  others  have 
been  placed  on  record  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Elliotson,  Hope,  Chassaigniac, 
and  Virchow,  &c.  Dr.  Thurnani  refers  to  eleven  cases,  including  a 
further  notice  of  one  previously  mentioned  by  Dr.  Thomas  Davies. 
Since  the  date  of  his  memoir  there  have  been  four  or  five  other  cases 
published.  Of  these  one  is  related  by  Dr.  Fenwick,^  another  by  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewitt,-  a  third  by  Dr.  Bristowe,^  and  one  by  myself.* 

The  so-called  aneurisms  of  the  auricle  consist  of  dilatations  contain- 
ing coagula  and  fibrinous  deposits  of  the  sinus  and  auricular  appendix, 
or  both.  They  may  either  involve  a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  and  pass  gradually  from  the  undilated  part  without  any 
obvious  constriction  or  separation ;  or  they  may  form  distinct  saccu- 
lated expansions.  In  the  largest  proportion  of  instances  the  sinus 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  aneurism  has  been  of  the 
diffused  form.  In  the  cases,  however,  of  M.  Chassaigniac  and  Yirchow, 
and  in  that  of  Dr.  Fenwick,  the  cavity  was  distinctly  circumscribed. 
Most  generally,  also,  the  disease  has  been  found  in  connection  with 
some,  and  often  very  marked,  obstruction  at  the  left  auriculo-ventricular 
aperture ;  but  in  the  instances  named  the  valves  were  free  from  disease. 
The  case  of  Dr.  Fenwick  was  further  interesting  from  there  having 
existed  during  life  a  loud  systolic  sound  audible  at  the  apex,  which  was 
clearly  due  to  the  obstruction  caused  by  the  aneurismal  swelling. 

In  two  of  the  cases  referred  to,  those  of  Mr.  Prescott  Hewitt  and 
Dr.  Bristowe,  the  right  auricle  was  greatly  dilated  as  well  as  the  left, 
and  the  cavity  contained  coagula ;  in  the  former  instance,  apparently 
of  similar  character  to  those  in  the  left  auricle — in  the  latter,  how- 
ever, only  the  usual  amorphous  clots.  Partial  expansions  of  this  kind 
should  not,  however,  have  the  term  aneurism  applied  to  them ;  but  to 
maintain  the  analogy  between  the  similar  affections  of  the  arteries 
and  veins,  the  dilatations  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  should  be 
termed  varicose. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Valves. — A  dilatation  of  the  mitral  valve,  to 
which  the  term  aneurism  may  properly  be  applied,  was  described  by 
Morand  in  1729;  another  was  mentioned  by  Laennec  and  Fizeau  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  also,  in  1825,  referred  to 
a  case  then  and  still  existing  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  two  other  instances  of  the  kind  have  been  more  fully  related  by 
Dr.  Thurnam  though  previously  noticed  by  others,  of  which  one  oc- 
curred in  the  practice  of  Sir  Thomas  Watson  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
More  recently  specimens  have  been  described  by  Cruveilhier,  by  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewitt,^  Dr.  Habershon,^  Dr.  Ogle,^  and  myself  ;8  and  the 
affection  has  been  noticed  by  Eokitansky  in  his  Pathological  Anatomy, 

\  Lancet  Feb.  1846.  s  Path.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  78. 

Path.  Trans.  1848-60,  vol.  ii.  p.  194.  «  Vol.  ix.  p.  117. 

Ibid.  xi.  1869-60.  p.  65.  7  j^id.  vol.  vi.  p.  156 
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Aneurisms  may  occur  both  in  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves.  Of  their 
mode  of  origin  in  the  former  situation  a  very  interesting  example  is 
contained  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  In  one  of  the  aortic 
valves  there  exists  a  small  distinctly-marginated  sac,  which  would 
have  contained  a  small  bean  ;  in  a  second,  there  is  one  of  somewhat  less 
size,  and  in  the  third  there  is  simply  a  deposit  of  fibrifie  in  one  part  of 
the  fold  and  a  very  slight  dilatation  in  the  same  seat.  It  is  evident 
that  the  last  is  the  result  of  inflammatory  action,  and  indicates  the 
first  stage  in  the  production  of  the  small  aneurisms  which  exist  in  the 
other  valves.  Dr.  Chevers  has  shown  that  in  cases  of  contraction  of 
the  outlet  of  the  ventricle  and  expansion  of  the  inlet,  whether  relative 
or  absolute,  the  aortic  valves  have  a  tendency  to  bulge  at  their  most 
dependent  parts.  If  this  be  unattended  by  any  deposit  of  fibrine,  the 
fold  ultimately  gives  way  in  the  weakened  portion ;  if,  however,  the 
valve  be  strengthened  by  a  deposit  of  fibrine  the  bulging  ma)^  increase 
till  a  distinct  sac  is  produced.  A  very  characteristic  example  of  the 
kind  was  exhibited  by  myself  at  the  Pathological  Society.  - 

In  the  mitral  valve  the  disease  is,  I  believe,  always  found  in  the 
free  fold.  The  dilatation  may  occupy  merely  a  small  part  of  the 
valve,  or  may  be  of  large  size,  so  as  to  involve  a  large  portion  of  the 
fold.  In  some  cases  the  disease  seems  to  originate  in  the  protrusion  of 
the  endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle,  through  the  fibrous  structure  of 
the  valve,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
left  auricle.  In  other  cases  all  the  coats  are  dilated.  In  both  instance« 
the  sacs  generally  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  auricle,  and  some- 
times the  base  of  the  sac  gives  way,  and  an  opening  is  produced  in  the 
valve  as  if  a  piece  of  the  fold  had  been  punched  out.  The  sacs  may 
vary  in  size  from  one  which  would  lodge  a  pea  or  bean  or  filbert,  to 
one  capable  of  holding  a  pigeon's  egg.  Of  the  former  size  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Prescott  Hewitt  and  myself  afford  instances.  Of  the  latter,  the 
specimen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's,  referred  to  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
is  a  most  remarkable  example.  In  several  cases  two  or  more  sacs  have 
been  found  in  the  same  valve.  These  small  aneurisms  of  the  mitral 
valve  not  unfrequently  occur  in  cases  of  aortic  valvular  obstruction, 
and  I  have  described  one  which  was  found  in  a  case  of  rupture  of  the 
aortic  valves.  The  sacs  may  contain  laminated  coagula,  and  in  one 
of  the  cases  described  by  Mr.  Keith,  a  portion  of  the  valve  was 
entirely  wanting,  and  a  small  sac  was  produced  by  a  fibrinous  coagu- 
lum  being  attached  on  the  auricular  side. 

These  affections  are  not  only  interesting  pathologically,  but  may  be 
of  practical  importance,  as  both  at  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  they 
may  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  incompetency. 

I  have  before  referred  to  a  specimen  which  exists  in  the  IMuseum  of 
the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  which  the  current  of  blood  flowing 
through  a  congenital  aperture  existing  at  the  base  of  the  ventricular 
septum  has  expanded  portions  of  the  tricuspid  valves,  so  as  to  form 
small  sacs  or  aneurisms ;  and  I  have  seen  a  similar  condition  of-  the 
tricuspid  valve  in  a  recent  case  of  malformation  of  the  same  kind. 
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By  Thomas  Bevill  Peacock,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P. 

TUBERCLE  IN  THE  HEAET  AND  TUBERCULAR 

PERICARDITIS. 

Laennec^  when  alluding  to  accidental  products  says,  that  lie  had 
only  three  or  four  times  met  with  tuhercles  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart ;  and  when  speaking  of  chronic  pericarditis,  he  remarks,  that  a 
tuberculous  eruption  may  sometimes  be  developed  in  the  false  mem- 
brane and  may  thereby  convert  the  acute  into  chronic  disease,  as 
frequently  happens  in  pleurisy  and  peritonitis,  and  he  states  that  he 
had  met  with  two  cases  of  the  kind.  In  this  passage,  Laennec  indi- 
cates the  forms  in  which  tuberculous  deposits  are  found  in  the  heart ; 
in  one  of  these  they  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the  organ ;  in  the 
other  on  the  surface,  in  connection  with  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
cardium. The  former  is  certainly  a  very  rare  condition.  Louis  ^  says 
that  in  112  dissections  of  phthisical  persons  he  did  not  meet  with  a 
single  instance  of  the  existence  of  tubercle  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart.  Rokitansky^  also  speaks  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  affection ; 
and  in  the  records  of  116  post-mortem  examinations  of  persons  who 
had  died  of  phthisis  which  I  have  analysed,  I  do  not  find  more  than 
two  or  three  cases  in  which  tubercle  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
heart.  The  recorded  instances  of  such  deposits  being  at  aU  of  serious 
importance  are  also  very  few  in  number.  The  first  writer  who  alludes 
to  cases  of  the  kind  is,  I  believe.  Dr.  Baillie,*  who  in  his  "  Morbid 
Anatomy  "  says  that  he  "  once  saw  two  or  three  scrofulous  tumours 
growing  from  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  one  of  which  was  nearly 
as  large  as  a  wabiut.  They  consisted  of  white  soft  matter,  somewhat 
resembling  new  cheese,"  and  he  adds  that  "  the  pericardium  is  a  very 
unusual  part  for  any  scrofulous  affection  ; "  and  in  his  "  Dissec- 
tions," ^  in  alluding  to  the  same  case,  he  further  says  that  both  lungs 
were  studded  with  tubercles,  and  the  right  in  a  state  of  suppuration  in 
places.  The  subject  of  the  dissection  was  a  man  twenty-one  years  of  age 

^  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Forbes's  trans.  4th  edit.  1834,  pp.  586  and  623. 
"  Sydenham  Society's  Trans.  48-50.  Ibid  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 

*  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  works;  by  Wardrop,  1825,  vo.l  ii.  p.  6. 
"  Works  by  Wardrop,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 
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Dr.  Macmicliael,^  in  1826,  detailed  the  history  of  a  man  of  thirty-five, 
who  died  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  with  dropsy  and  other  symptoms 
of  cardiac  disease,  and  in  whom  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands  were 
found  tuberculous,  and  the  pericardium,  especially  at  the  base,  studded 
with  tuberculous  deposits.  In  1834,  M.  Sauzier.  as  quoted  by  Bouil- 
laud,2  found  in  a  man  thirty-four  years  of  age,  who  died  with  abscess 
from  caries  of  the  sternum  after  accident,  the  lungs,  pancreas,  and  pleura 
tuberculous,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  auricles  there  were  two 
tubercles,  and  around  them  the  pericardium  was  adherent.  The  most 
remarkable  case  of  the  kind  is,  however,  that  related  by  Dr.  Townsend 
in  1852.^  In  this  instance  a  large  mass  described  as  tuberculous  was 
connected  with  the  left  auricle,  and  had  compressed  that  cavity  and  the 
entrances  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  extreme  disten- 
sion throughout  their  course;  tubercles  existed  in  the  bronchial  glands 
but  not  apparently  in  the  lungs.  The  -subject  of  the  disease  was  a 
man  sixty-two  years  of  age,  who  died  after  an  illness  of  twelve  months. 
Since  this  time  a  case  has  been  recorded  by  the  late  Dr.  Baly  in  the 
Pathological  Transactions.*  It  occurred  in  a  prisoner  at  Millbank,  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  died  with  symptoms  of  sub-acute  fever  and  head 
affection,  after  an  illness  of  about  ten  days,  and  tubercular  masses  were 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  small  tubercles  in  the  lungs, 
bronchial  glands  and  intestines.  A  yellow  rounded  mass,  the  size  of 
a  man's  thumb,  projected  from  the  ^inter-auricular  septum  into  the 
cavities  of  the  right  and  left  auricles,  t'he  two  projections  being  parts 
of  the  same  tuberculous  mass  which  was  situated  in  the  septum.  Dr. 
Quain  also  mentions  that  there  were  tubercular  deposits  in  the  peri- 
cardium in  a  Bosjesman  girl,  who  died  of  tuberculosis.^ 

The  second  form  of  tuberculous  deposit  which  occurs  in  connection 
with  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as 
that  which  has  just  been  mentioned.  The  first  instance  of  the  kind  that 
is  recorded  is  probably  that  by  Corvisart,''  and  another  was  figured  by 
Cruveilhier,  and  is  further  alluded  to  in  the  General  Pathology  more 
recently  published.  The  pericardium  adhered  intimately  to  the 
heart,  and  in  these  adhesions  a  thick  and  continuous  layer  of  tubercu- 
lous matter  was  deposited,  and  this  enveloped  the  vessels  and  had 
destroyed  the  muscular  structure  of  the  auricle.  M.  Fauvel,  as  quoted 
by  Aran,^  and  by  Pdlliet  and  Barthez  in  their  work  on  diseases  of 
children,  met  with  a  case  of  tubercular  pericarditis  in  a  child  six 
years  and  a  half  old,  who  died  Avith  dropsy  and  symptoms  of  disease 
of  the  heart.  The  pericardium  was  entirely  adherent,  the  heart  was 
considerably  enlarged,  and  its  surface  was  studded  by  whitish-yellow 
friable  nodules,  some  of  them  the  size '  of  a  nut,  and  as  numerous 

1  London  Medical  aud  Physical  Journal,  vol.  Ivi  (N.S.  vol.  i.)  p.  119. 

"  Maladies  du  Cceur,  2'"«  edit,  tome  ii.  p.  442. 

3  Dublin  Journal,  vol.  i.  1852,  p.  176. 

"  Path.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  ISSO-ol,  1851-2,  p.  34. 

•■^  Path.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  1848-49,  1849-50,  p.  182. 

S"*"  edit.    Paris,  1818,  p.  26. 
'  Aran,  Arch.  Gen.  de  M^d.  4""  serie,  1846,  tome  xi.  p.  181. 
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behind  as  in  front.  The  internal  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  displayed 
similar  depositions  everywhere  except  at  the  septum.  Since  this  time 
the  occurrence  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  connection  with  pericarditis 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  memoir  by  Sir  G.  Burrows/  in 
which  he  details  three  cases  which  he  supposes  to  be  examples  of  the 
affection;  and  in  two  of  them — one  of  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice, 
the  other  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  Baly — the  inference  was  con- 
firmed by  post-mortem  examination.  More  recently,  Dr.  Bristowe  has 
described  three  other  cases  in  the  Pathological  Transactions,^  and  such 
instances  cannot  indeed  be  very  uncommon.  CruveUhier  says  that  he 
has  many  times  met  with  tubercles,  in  connection  with  false  mem- 
branes, in  children  with  tuberculous  lungs.^  Louis  also  refers  to  such 
cases,  and  details  the  particulars  of  one  in  his  memoir  on  pericarditis.* 
Otto  5  mentions  having  twice  seen  the  condition  in  children,  and  Dr. 
Walshe  ^  states  that  it  is  displayed  in  one  of  Dr.  Carswell's  drawings 
contained  in  the  collection  to  illustrate  morbid  anatomy  at  University 
College.  I  have  myself  met  with  three  cases  of  the  kind,  two  while 
Pathologist  of  Edinburgh  Infirmary  and  one  at  the  Victoria  Park 
Hospital. 

Tubercular  deposits  in  the  pericardium  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  similar  disease  of  the  arachnoid,  pleura  and  peritoneum.  They 
may  be  of  very  small  size,  mere  specks,  or  may  attain  the  dimensions 
of  a  cherry-stone,  filbert,  or  walnut:  In  consistence  they  are  generally 
soft,  and  they  are  usually  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish  colour.  In  one  of 
my  own  cases,  the  tubercles,  which  were  thickly  spread  over  the 
attached  and  reflected  pericardium,  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  to  a  cherry-stone.  In  another,  while  there  were  very  small 
•masses  of  yellowish  tubercle  thickly  studded  over  the  surface  of  the 
heart,  there  were  also  laminated  false  membranes,  in  some  places  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  in  other  parts  fully  haKan  inch  in  thickness,  and  the 
middle  layers  of  this  deposit  were  of  a  yellowish  colour,  soft  and  granu- 
lar, and  closely  resembled  what  is  commonly  called  tuberculous  infil- 
tration. In  the  third  case  the  tuberculous  deposit  assumed  the  form 
of  small  granulations  of  a  greyish  colour,  the  two  layers  of  pericardium 
being  entirely  attached  by  cellular  adhesions.  The  affection  in  two  of 
Dr.  Bristowe's  cases  consisted  of  small  miliary  granulations,  in  one  with 
patches  more  closely  set  together  in  places ;  in  the  other  there  were 
both  separate  tuberculous  masses  and  laminae  of  considerable  size. 

In  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice  the  deposits 
were  situated  beneath  the  serous  membrane,  and  in  one  of  them  there 
were  masses  which  were  more  deeply  embedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  ventricles  and  which  were  only  exposed  on  section.  One  of  these 
cases  also,  it  will  be  observed,  displayed  tubercle  in  the  centre  of  a 
thick  layer  of  false  membrane  covering  the  heart,  thus  corresponding 

'  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxx.  1847,  p  77.  Vol.  xii.  1860-61,  p.  63. 

^  Trait/i  d'Anat.  Path,  tome  iv.  serie  1862,  p.  684. 

*  Eevue  Medicale,  1826.  e  Path.  Anat.  by  Soi;th,  1831,  p.  258. 

^  Diseases  of  Heart,  1862,  p.  357. 
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with  the  observations  of  Laenuec  and  Cruveilhier.  The  different 
writers  who  have  alluded  to  this  subject  have  agreed  in  asserting 
that  tuberculous  affections  of  the  heart  are  only  met  with  in  connection 
with  similar  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  cases  which 
have  been  recorded  entirely  confirm  that  view.  The  most  frequent 
co-existence  is  with  tubercle  in  the  bronchial  glands,  or  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  mediastinum.  In  two  of  the  cases  which  I  have  myself 
seen,  though  occurring  in  persons  twenty-eight  and  sixty-seven  years 
of  age,  there  was  tuberculous  deposit  only  in  the  bronchial  glands  and 
heart ;  though  the  general  rule  is,  as  is  well  known,  that,  after  early  life, 
if  tubercle  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  body  it  also  exists  in  the  lungs. 
In  the  third  case,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  girl  thirteen  years  of  age, 
no  tubercle  was  found  anywhere  else.  In  this  instance  there  was  also 
slight  mitral  valvular  disease.  In  Sir  G.  Burrows'  case  the  lungs,  pleura, 
bronchial  glands,  peritoneum,  and  spleen  were  tuberculous  ;  and  in 
Dr.  Baly's  there  were  tubercles  and  ulcers  in  the  intestines  and  lungs. 
In  one  of  Dr.  Bristowe's  patients  there  was  tuberculous  perforation  of 
the  intestines ;  in  a  second,  there  was  tubercle  in  the  mediastinum ; 
and  in  the  third,  in  the  brain,  lungs,  pleura,  spleen,  and  mesentery. 
The  occasional  occurrence  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  heart  with 
similar  affections  of  the  bronchial  glands  and  mediastinum,  and  in 
some  cases  when  the  lungs  are  entirely  free,  led  Cruveilhier  to 
suggest  that  possibly  the  affection  of  the  glands  might  be  secondary 
to  that  of  the  heart ;  but  this  supposition  is  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  the  advanced  disease  of  the  lungs  which  is  reported  to  have 
existed  in  other  instances.  Laennec  supposed  that  the  tubercles  in 
cases  of  this  description  were  the  result  of  the  inflammation,  and  were 
situated  in  the  false  membrane ;  the  latter  is,  however,  certainly  not 
usually  the  seat  of  the  deposit,  and  Sir  G.  Burrows  is  much  more 
probably  correct  in  regarding  the  pericarditic  affection  as  the  effect 
of  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  deposit  under  the  membrane.  Indeed, 
the  first  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  tubercles  are  situated  deeply  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart  or  under  the  endocardium  and  assume  the  form 
of  separate  tumours,  cannot  be  regarded  as  essentially  distinct  from 
the  second,  in  which  the  tubercles  are  more  superficial.  The  absence 
of  adhesions  in  some  of  the  latter  class  of,  cases  seems  conclusively 
to  show  that  the  inflammatory  exudation  is  at  least  generally 
secondary. 

The  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  heart  occur  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  which  attend  similar  affections  in  other  parts 
of  the  body ;  they  may  be  found  in  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  but 
they  are  more  common  in  comi^aratively  early  life. 

The  age  and  sex  of  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  cases  referred  to 
are  as  follows : — 
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Females  14  years. 


LEEDS  icWEST-RiOlNC 


In  several  of  the  cases  of  tubercular  pericarditis  the  evidences  of 
effusion  in  the  pericardium  had  been  observed  during  life.  When 
such  signs  arise  in  persons  who  are  obviously  tuberculous,  and 
especially  if  they  assume  the  sub-acute  form  and  are  not  attended 
by  any  large  amount  of  liquid  effusion,  they  may  be  suspected  to  be 
connected  with  tubercular  deposits.  It  must  however  be  borne  in 
mind  that  pericarditis,  having  no  connection  with  tubercle,  may  occur 
during  the  progress  of  phthisis.  The  inference  as  to  the  tubercular 
origin  of  such  cases  is  therefore  by  no  means  decisive. 


Males   64  years. 

  13 

;:  :  :  :  :  : 

:;  :  :  :   :  I 

„    34 

  36 

„    62 

  62 

  67 


CANCER 

Cancerous  deposits  in  the  heart  are  of  more  common  occurrence 
than  tubercle.  Dr.  Walshe,^  writing  in  1846,  says  that  he  had  readily 
found  twenty-five  cases  recorded  ;  and  more  recently,  in  a  paper  in  the 
Pathological  Transactions,^  I  collected  the  particulars  of  fOrty-five, 
including  in  this  number  two  which  had  fallen  under  my  own  notice. 
The  earliest  published  examples  of  the  disease  were,  I  believe,  those 
of  Andral  and  Bayle  in  1824.^ 

The  cases  of  cancerous  deposit  in  the  heart  may  be  classed  into 
four  series  :  First,  Cases  of  primary  cancer,  in  which  the  disease 
exists  only  in  some  part  of  the  organ.  These  are  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence ;  of  the  forty-five  cases  referred  to,  only  two  were  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  instances  of  the  kind,*  though  in  the  reports  of 
seven  others,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  existence  of  cancer  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body. 

Secondly,  Cases  in  which  the  disease  occurred  coincidently  and 
probably  simultaneously,  in  the  heart  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  especially  in  parts  adjacent  to  the  heart.  This  form, 
though  still  rare,  is  more  common  than  the  other. 

Thirdly,  Instances  in  which  the  disease  first  appears  in  parts 
adjacent  to  the  heart, — the  bronchial  or  mediastinal  glands,  the  lungs, 
or  the  glands  around  the  larynx  and  in  the  neck, — and  thence  spreads 
so  as  to  involve  the  pericardium  and  the  large  vessels  at  the  base  of 

'  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Cancer,  p.  368.  2  Vol.  xvi.  p.  99,  1864,  1865. 

2  Revue  MWicale,  1824,  tome  1",  p.  268. 

*  Ollivier,  Traite  de  la  Moelle  Epini^re,  S™"  edit.,  1837,  tome  ii.  p.  164  ;  Segalas, 
Rev.  MM.  tame  it.  1825,  p.  247. 
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the  heart  or  the  auricles.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon 
though  less  frequent  than  those  of  the  next  series. 

Fourthly,  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  of  cancerous 
disease  of  the  heart  occur  secondarily  to  the  deposit  of  cancer  in  some 
distant  organ.  Of  the  forty-five  cases,  twenty-one  were  of  this 
description  ;  the  primary  disease  being  seated  in  different  cases  in  the 
eye,  the  cheek  and  bones  of  the  face,  the  lower  lip,  the  breast  and 
axillary  glands,  the  ribs  and  pleura,  the  abdominal  organs,  the  inguinal 
glands,  the  uterus,  vagina,  labia,  the  penis  and  testes,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities. 

The  heart  may  be  affected  by  cancer  in  different  forms.    Thus  of 
the  cases  collected  seven  are  reported  to  have  been  cases  of  scirrlius 
four  of  melanosis,  and  twenty-five  of  encephaloid.    The  deposit  also 
may  assume  either  the  form  of  distinct  masses  or  tubera,  or  it  may  be 
infiltrated  into  the  tissue,  or  occur  on  the  surface. 

The  first  form  is  the  most  common,  especially  when  the  deposits 
are  secondary.  The  masses  in  different  published  cases  are  com- 
pared in  size  to  peas  or  beans,  to  almonds  or  chestnuts,  or  to  hen's 
eggs  or  oranges ;  and  they  may  be  only  one,  two,  or  three  in  number, 
or  they  may  amount  to  a  dozen  or  more  ^  and  in  one  very  remarkable 
case  it  is  stated  that  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  examiner  ceased 
counting  them  after  enumerating  six  hundred.^  The  most  frequent  seat* 
of  the  disease  seems  to  be  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  though  the 
tumours  may  also  occur,  either  alone  or  otherwise,  in  other  parts  of  the 
organ.  Generally  they  are  situated  beneath  the  attached  pericardium  ; 
more  rarely  beneath  the  endocardium ;  and  still  more  rarely  in  the 
substance  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  or  in  the  septa.  The  deposits 
may  only  slightly  project  above  the  adjacent  surface,  or  they  may  forrn 
distinct  and  nearly  separate  tumours,  the  mass  being  only  attached  to 
the  part  from  which  it  projects  by  a  narrow  pedicle.  In  the  Museum 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  there  is  a  specimen  of  medullary  growth  from 
the  left  auricle,  which  is  almost  entirely  detached  from  the  lining 
membrane.  In  some  cases  the  masses  are  reported  to  have  pressed 
upon  the  cardiac  cavities  or  apertures,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
transmission  of  the  blood  or  with  the  action  of  the  valves. 

More  rarely  the  disease  assumes  the  form  of  infiltration,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  structure  of  the  heart  may  be  only  slightly  affected, 
or  it  may  be  extensively  and  completely  destroyed.  In  one  instance  it 
is  stated  that  not  more  than  a  twelfth  of  the  organ  was  free  from  the 
deposit.^ 

in  the  third  form  of  disease  the  heart  is  foun,d  enveloped  in  a 

^  Exposition  d'un  cas  remarkable  de  Maladie  Cancereuse  (Paris,  1825),  quoted  by  Dr. 
Churchill  in  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  Ivii.  (N.S.  vol.  ii.),  1827,  p.  280. 

*  Case  of  Dupuytren,  quoted  by  Cruveilhier  in  Essai  sur  I'Anat.  Path.  Paris,  1816, 
vol.  i.  pp.  86-87. 

3  Uilliet ;  Bullet,  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  1813,  No.  5,  tome  iii.  p.  357.  A  very  marked 
case  of  cancerous  infiltration  with  masses  in  the  mediastinum,  which  occurred  in  a 
patient  of  Dr.  Barker's,  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  is  described  by  Dr.  Bristowe  in  the 
Path.  Reports,  vol.  vii.    The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Museum,  x.  67. 
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cancerous  mass,  which  produces  entire  adhesion  of  all  parts  of  the 
pericardium.  This  is,  I  believe,  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence.  A 
case  of  the  kind  has,  however,  been  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Bright  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,^  A  second  is  related 
by  Dr.  Kilgour,^  in  the  "  London  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical 
Science;"  and  a  third  was,  described  by  myself  in  the  paper  in  the 
Pathological  Transactions  before  referred  to.^ 

In  only  two  or  three  of  the  recorded  cases  is  the  cancer  stated  to 
have  been  softened  or  ulcerated,  and  the  nature  of  one  of  them  may 
be  doubted.  In  one  instance,  however,  a  cancerous  mass  situated  near 
the  origin  of  the  anterior  coronary  artery  had  softened  and  caused 
perforation  of  the  arterial  coats  and  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pericardium.* 

Cancerous  deposits  in  the  heart  do  not  appear  to  be  generally  pro- 
ductive of  any  special  symptoms  by  which  their  presence  can  be 
detected  during  life.  In  some  cases,  when  there  was  disease  of  the 
adjacent  organs,  there  were  signs  of  pressure  on  the  large  vessels  and 
of  interference  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  in  three  or  four 
other  instances  the  formation  of  the  deposits  on  the  surface  of  the 
heart  occasioned  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  which  was  recog- 
nised by  the  usual  signs  during  life.  Of  this  I  have  myself  seen  two 
instances.  Most  usually,  however,  there  are  no  symptoms  by  which 
the  affection  of  the  heart  is  indicated,  and  the  condition  is  only  de- 
tected on  post-mortem  examination.  In  the  case  under  my  own  care 
which  has  been  mentioned — notwithstanding  that  the  existence  of  a 
tumour  in  the  chest  was  ascertained  a  considerable  time  before  the 
patient's  death,  and  that  the  patient's  father  was  said  to  have  died  of 
cancer  of  the  heart,  and  thus  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  organ — no  symptoms  indicating  the  heart  to  have  been 
involved  were  detected. 


SIMPLE  AND  OTHEE  CYSTS. 

Lancisi  mentions  having  seen  a  cyst  containing  thick  matter  (meli- 
ceris)  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  other  writers  describe  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  cysts  of  different  kinds  in  the  heart  or  pericar- 
dium. Thus  Cruveilhier  refers  to  hfematoid  cysts  as  occurring  in  the 
pericardiuDi  and  other  serous  surfaces,  but  does  not  detail  any  in- 
stance of  the  kind ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  recorded  case  except  that 
reported  by  Dr.  Ogle  in  the  Pathological  Transactions  for  1857  and 
1858.^  In  this  instance  a  large  cyst  was  found  beneath  the  peri- 
cardium covering  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  had 
firm  and  thick  walls,  and  contained  laminated  coagulum  with  brownish 

I  Vol.  xxii.  1839,  p.  15.  a  Vol.  iv.  1844,  p.  828. 

•  Vol.  xyi.  1804-1865,  p.  100,  Case  1.  The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Victoria 
Park  Hospital  Museum. 

\  M.  Broca,  Bullet,  de  la  Sec.  Anat.  25"'»,  annde,  1860,  p.  253. 

•  Vol.  IX.  p.  165.  , 
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granular  material  The  layers  of  pericardium  were  adherent,  and 
there  were  old  and  thick  adhesions  of  the  right  pleura,  with  'some 
similar  coagulum  in  its  sac.  No  connection  could  anywhere  be 
traced  between  any  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  cyst;  and 
Dr.  Ogle  supposes  that  probably  the  blood  had  escaped  from  one  of 
the  branches  of  a  coronary  artery ;  and  that  having  first  lodged  in 
the_  pericardium,  it  had  subsequently  ruptured  into  the  pleura.  The 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  rather  large,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
right  auricle  was  thickened  and  opaque,  and  the  coronary  arteries 
were  in  various  places  rigid.  The  specimen  was  removed  from  a 
man  fifty-five  years  of  age,  who  died  with  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disease  and  dropsy,  and  who  had  been  ill  for  two  years ;  but  no 
decided  history  of  any  attack  to  which  the  condition  of  the  heart  could 
be  ascribed  appears  to  have  been  obtained.  The  condition  of  the 
coronary  arteries  is  in  favour  of  Dr.  Ogle's  supposition,  but  it  may 
be  open  to  question  whether  the  cysts  might  not  have  originated  in 
acute  hsemorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  and  right' pleura. 

Certainly  in  some  cases  the  appearance  of  a  cyst  is  produced  by 
the  remains  of  a  pericarditic  effusion ;  the  two  layers  of  serous  mem- 
brane becoming  adherent,  except  in  one  portion,  where  a  cavity 
containing  pus  or  serum  still  exists.  A  specimen  of  this  kind  was 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Pathological  Society. 

ENTOZOA. 

In  the  works  of  the  earlier  writers  on  morbid  anatomy,  cases  are  re- 
ferred to  in  which  the  heart  is  stated  to  have  contained  worms.  Such 
reports  are,  however,  generally  entitled  to  little  credit,  though  of  late 
years  hydatid  cysts,  have,  in  various  cases,  been  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  heart.  Probably  the  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  kind  is  that 
mentioned  by  Morgagni,  ^  of  a  man  seventy-four  years  of  age,  who  died 
in  the  hospital  at  Padua ;  but  of  whose  previous  state  no  further  history 
was  obtained  than  that  he  had  not  suffered  from  any  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  disease.  A  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  cherry  was  found 
at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heart  near  the  apex.  It  was  half  em- 
bedded in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  "  on  puncturing  it  a  small 
quantity  of  clear  fluid  escaped,  but  a  more  turbid  humour  remained, 
and  was  only  evacuated  on  laying  it  open.  In  so  doing  a  small  piece 
of  membrane  escaped.  This  displayed  white,  and,  as  it  were,  mucous 
particles,  and  a  particle  of  tendinous  hardness."  The  whole  was  in- 
cluded in  a  dense  sheath.  Dupuytren,^  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent  century,  placed  a  similar  case  on  record.  It  occurred  in  a  female 
forty  years  of  age,  who  died  in  one  of  the  Paris  hospices,  whose 
body  was  dissected  in  the  anatomical  school.     No  history  of  the 

1  Alexander's  Translations,  vol.  i.  p.  583.    Letter  xxi.  Art.  4.    See  also  Letter  iii. 
Art.  26,  p.  60,  where  it  is  said  a  white  mombrano  protruded  like  a  hydatid. 
*  Journal  de  CorTisai-t  et  Leroux,  tome  v.  annee  xi.  p.  139. 
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case  during  life  was  obtained.  The  right  auricle  was  very  greatly 
dilated,  and  on  its  inner  surface,  under  a  smooth  memhrane,  were  found 
numerous  cysts  which  nearly  filled  the  cavity.  About  the  same 
time  a  third  case  was  related  by  Dr.  Trotter  ;  ^  it  occurred  in  a  boy 
fourteen  years  of  age,  ou  board  one  of  her  Majesty's  _  ships,  who 
had  been  very  livid  and  subject  to  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  :  a  large 
cyst,  containing  several  loose  hydatids,  was  found  in  the  right  anricle, 
and  two  similar  bodies  were  also  contained  in  the  ventricle.  Two 
cases  of  the  kind  are  contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society ;  one  of  these,  which  was  published  in  1821., 
occurred  in  a  boy  of  ten,  who  died  suddenly  without  having  been  pre- 
viously ill,  and  the  case  is  imperfectly  related  by  Mr.  David  Price.^ 
The  other  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Evans  ^  in  1832.  The  subject  of 
the  disease  was  a  delicate  female,  forty  years  of  age,  who  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  pain  in  the  praecordia  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  died  in  a  few  days.  The  pericardium  displayed  an  effusion  of 
lymph  and  serum ;  and  a  considerable  tumour  was  situated  at  the  apex 
of  the  heart  and  projected  into  the  right  ventricle,  filling  a  fourth  of  the 
cavity.  The  tumour  proved  to  be  a  cyst  containing  numerous  hyda- 
tids, varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg.  A  plate  is  given  of 
the  specimen,  which  is  stated  to  be  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  1838,  Mr.  Smith  of  Bristol  published  a 
somewhat  similar  case,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  surgeon  at 
Warminster.  The  subject  of  the  disease  was  a  female,  whose  age  is  not 
stated,  and  who  died  after  an  illness  of  three  hours.  A  large  hydatid 
was  found  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  must  have  obstructed  the 
entrance  of  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  more  recent  writers  on  cardiac  diseases  and  on  pathological 
anatomy  very  generally  refer  to  cases  of  hydatid  cysts  found  in  some 
portion  of  the  heart,  AndraP  says  that  he  has  seen  three  instances 
of  the  kind.  In  one  a  tumour,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  embedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle ;  in  another  a  cyst,  as  large  as  a 
nut,  was  attached  by  a  small  pedicle  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
right  ventricle ;  and  in  the  third,  three  cysts,  the  size  of  nuts,  were 
embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  The  cysts  were  transparent 
except  at  one  point  which  was  white  and  could  be  made  to  protrude 
like  a  head  from  the  centre,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  regard  them 
as  cysticerci.  Eokitansky^  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  who  died  suddenly,  and  a  tumour  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg  was  found  at  the  upper  part  of  the  interventricular  septum, 
and  protruded  into  both  ventricles.  On  the  right  side  the  cyst  had 
burst,  and  the  contained  hydatid  had  become  impacted  in  the  conus 
arteriosus,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  entrance  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 
In  another  instance,  in  a  soldier  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  also 

'  Medical  and  Chemical  Essays,  1795,  p.  123.    Case  of  a  Blue  Boy. 

^  Vol.  xi.  p.  274.  3  Yoi.  xvii.  p.  507.  *  Lancet,  vol.  li.  p.  628. 

Path.  Anat.  by  Townsend  and  West,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 
^  Path.  Anat.,  Sydenham  Society's  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  208. 
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died  suddenly,  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg  was  found  in  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  septum  and  corresponding  portion  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle behind.  The  sac  contained  fibrinous  coagula  mixed  with  portions 
of  acephalocyst.  The  surfaces  of  pericardium  were  adherent  in  the 
seat  of  the  tumour.  M.  Aran/  in  a  paper  on  these  and  other  forms 
of  tumour  of  the  auricles,  published  in  1846,  relates  a  case  which 
occurred  to  M.  Dupaul,  in  a  female  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who 
died  suddenly  after  her  confinement,  and  on  examination  a  hydatid  cyst 
in.  the  left  auricle  was  found  to  have  ruptured  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  auricle  into  the  pericardiac 
cavity.  It  was  evident  that  the  tumour  had  been  developed  under  the 
endocardium  of  the  auricle.  Mr.  H.  Coote,  in  1854,2  found  a  large 
cyst  in  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  of  a  subject  under  dissection 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  he  refers  to  a  second  specimen 
as  existing  in  the  museum,  doubtless  the  case  of  Mr.  Evans  before 
referred  to.  In  addition  to  the  cases  now  mentioned  several  will 
be  found  reported  in  the  Pathological  Transactions  by  Dr.  -Budd,^ 
Dr.  Wilks,*  Dr.  Habershon,^  &c.,  and  one  which  occurred  in  a  patient 
of  my  own  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  is  related  by  Dr.  Hicks  and 
myself^  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  specimen 
exhibited  by  the  late  Mr.  Ward,  at  one  of  the  earlier  meetings  of 
the  society.^  In  Mr.  Ward's  case  the  subject  of  the  disease  was 
a  man,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  died  shortly  after  having 
sustained  an  accident :  the,  cyst  was  about  the  size  of  a  French 
walnut,  and  was  situated  at  the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  left 
ventricle,  beneath  the  superficial  muscular  fibres.  My  own  patient  was 
a  boy  of  eighteen,  who  died  after  an  illness  of  about  thirteen  months : 
the  cyst,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  partially  embedded  in  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  right  ventricle,  but  did  not  project  into 
the  cavity.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions,^  there  is  a 
description  of  a  case  in  which  a  patient  at  the  Colney  Hatch  Asylum 
died  suddenly  when  under  excitement,  and  after  death  two  cysts,  one 
of  which  had  ruptured,  were  found  beneath  the  attached  pericardium. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  cyst  in  some  of  the  above  cases  is  not  clear. 
The  description  given  of  that  related  by  Morgagni  is  supposed  by 
Laennec  conclusively  to  indicate  the  hydatid  to  have  been  a  cysti- 
cercus;  and  both  Andral  and  Kokitansky  speak  of  having  met  with 
cysticerci  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  Most  generally,  however, 
the  cysts  appear  to  be  those  of  the  echinococcus.    Such  is  stated  to 

Arch.  Geu.  de  Med.  4™8  sei'ie,  tome  xi.  p.  187. 
2  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  xxix.  p.  156.  ^  Vol.  x.  p.  80. 

*  Vol.  xi.  p.  71.  5  Vol.  vi.  p.  108.  «  Vol.  xv.  p.  247. 

7  Vol.  i.  p.  225.  Dr.  "Walshe  mentions  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c. 
(3rd  edit.  1862,  p.  65),  that  a  specimen  is  iigured  in  one  of  Dr.  Carswell's  drawings, 
and  that  a  hydatid,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  situated  in  the  interventricular  septum, 
is  contained  in  University  College  Museum.  In  the  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
there  is  in  addition  to  the  specimen  described  by  Dr.  Hicks  and  myself  (x.  68)  another 
(x.  64)  in  which  the  cyst,  as  large  as  a  duck's  egg,  is  situated  at  the  apex. 

8  P.  114.    See  Report  on  the  case  by  Dr.  Wilks. 
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have  been  the  case  in  the  instances  related  in  the  Pathological  Trans- 
actions, though  the  bodies  were  not  always  met  with.  The  Trichina, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  usually  considered  not  to  be  found  in  the 
heart.  This  is,  however,  denied  by  Dr.  Cobbold,i  ^^Ijq  gays  that 
all  the  different  forms  of  larvae  occur  in  the  heart,  but  they  do  not 
stay  there,  the  firmness  of  the  muscular  texture  interfering  ap- 
parently with  the  development  of  the  worm  in  that  situation.  The 
same  writer  gives  some  calculations  of  the  relative  frequency  with 
which  the  echinococcus  is  found  in  the  heart  and  in  other  organs.  Thus 
he  states  that  Droaim,  of  373  cases  in  which  these  cysts  were  found  in 
some  part  of  the  body,  met  with  them  in  the  heart  in  ten  cases ;  and 
Dr.  Cobbold,  of  136  cases,  found  echinococci  in  the  heart  or  peri- 
cardium in  nine  instances.  The  most  common  situations  for  the  cysts 
appear  to  be  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  but  no  part  of  the  organ 
is  free  from  them ;  cases  being  recorded  in  which  the  walls  of  the  left 
ventricle  were  affected ;  and,  it  will  be  observed  also,  the  interven- 
tricular septum.  The  cysts  may  be  developed  beneath  the  peri- 
cardium or  endocardium,  or  in  the  substance  of  the  muscle.  Accord- 
ing to  the  situation  which  they  occupy  is  their  tendency  to  grow,  so  as 
to  protude  externally  or  internally ;  and  they  may  ultimately  rupture 
into  the  pericardium  or  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  In  the 
former  situation  they  may  give  rise  to  acute  pericarditis,  or  to  adhe- 
sion of  the  surfaces  of  the  membrane  covering  the  projecting  portion. 
In  the  latter  the  loose  hydatids  may  escape  into  the  cavity  and  pro- 
duce fatal  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In  one  case,  it 
will  be  observed  that  a  cyst  ruptured  both  externally  and  internally, 
and  so  allowed  of  haemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium. 

The  hydatids  in  the  heart  appear  frequently  to  be  solitary,  not 
occurring  in  any  other  structure  of  the  body.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  the  instances  related  by  Morgagni,  Dupuytren,  Dr. 
Trotter,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Coote,  in  one  of  those  by  l^okitansky, 
and  in  the  cases  described  in  the  Pathological  Transactions  by  Dr. 
Budd  and  Dr.  Habershon,  and  probably  also  in  that  of  Mr.  Ward. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  case  of  Eokitansky  there  were 
three  separate  cysts  in  the  liver.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Wilks,  there  was 
also  a  cyst  in  the  liver  ;  and  in  my  own  case,  in  addition  to  the  cyst 
in  the  right  ventricle,  there  were  numerous  hydatids  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  omentum,  right  kidney,  and  lungs ;  and  portions  of  cysts  were 
expectorated  during  life. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  cases  referred  to  the  hydatids  occurred  in 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  there  are  no  certain  signs  by  which  their  presence  in  the  heart 
can  be  detected  during  life.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  found 
without  having  been  preceded  by  any  indications  of  defect  in  the 
circulatory  organs;  in  other  instances  they  have  occurred  in  persons 
who  have  died  after  longer  or  shorter  illnesses,  with  symptoms  clearly 
pointing  to  some  cardiac  disease.    In  cases  of  the  latter  description, 

1  Entozoa,  1864,  p.  '27.'?. 
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if  there  were  evidences  of  hydatids  in  some  other  part  of  the  system 
the  suspicion  might  be  entertained  that  the  cardiac  symptoms  were 
due  to  the  development  of  hydatid  cysts  in  some  part  of  the  heart. 
In  my  own  case  there  was  nothing  observed  during  life  which  at 
all  indicated  that  the  heart  was  the  seat  of  disease. 


FIBEINOUS  DEPOSITS ;  SYPHILITIC  AFFECTIONS  OF 

THE  HEAET. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  is  not  unfrequently  the  seat  of  fibrinous 
deposits.  These  may  occur  either  as  the  result  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  muscular  structure,  myocarditis,  with  or  without  peri- 
and  endo-carditis  ;  or  they  may  be  connected  with  an  altered  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  leading  to  the  effusion  of  fibrine  into  the  muscular 
structure,  in  the  same  way  as  such  effusions  occur  in  other 
organs,  the  spleen  or  kidneys,  or  as  the  blood  coagulates  in  the'  vessels 
themselves.  When  deposited  the  fibrinous  material  may  soften  and 
allow  of  the  partial  destruction  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  false  lateral  or  partial  aneurism  ;  or  it  may  midergo  an 
imperfect  organization  being  converted  into  fibroid  tissue,  and  this, 
being  less  resistant  than  the  natural  muscle,  may  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  blood,  and  a  true  partial  aneurism  be  formed.  Closely 
allied  to  these  deposits  are  those  which  occur  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart  in  connection  with  constitutional  syphilis.  Corvdsart, 
struck  with  the  remarkable  resemblance  sometimes  presented  by 
vegetations  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  to  syphilitic  warty  gro^vths 
on  the  external  organs  of  generation,  suggested  that  in  some 
such  cases  the  vegetations  might  have  a  syphilitic  origin;  and  he 
detailed  several  cases  which  he  regarded  as  supporting  this  idea.  His 
views  have  not,  however,  been  generally  adopted ;  and  Laennec  in 
particular,  considering  the  frequency  of  venereal  affections  and  the 
comparative  rarity  of  such  vegetations,  expressed  his  decided  dissent 
from  the  supposition.  More  recently,  however,  writers  have 
attached  more  importance  to  the  suggestions  of  Corvisart  Dr.  Julia, 
of  Cazeres,*  has  published  several  cases  in  which  vegetations  on  the 
endocardium  were  found  in  persons  who  were  known  to  have  recently 
had  syphilis  and  presented  other  indications  of  the  disease  ;  and  in  two 
of  these  cases  there  were  small  patches  of  ulceration  on  the  surface 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  He  also  refers  to  a  case  published 
in  1778,  which,  though  often  quoted  as  an  example  of  ulcerated  cancer 
of  the  heart,  is  doubtless  an  instance  of  syphilitic  ulceration.  The 
case  was  reported  by  M.  Carcassone  to  the  Academic  de  Medecine,  and 
occurred  in  a  female  of  dissipated  habits,  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
who  was  an  inmate  of  the  House  of  Eefuge  at  Perpignan.  Her 
illness,  which  followed  upon  chancres,  was  characterized  by  weight 

1  Ga5!.  Med.  do  Paris,  1845,  No.  52,  p.  845. 
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and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  rapidly  proved  fatal ;  after 
death  a  large  nicer  with  indurated  base  was  found  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  heart.  More  recently  cases  have  been  recorded  by 
Eicord,  Lebert,  and  especially  by  Virchow.^  The  latter  writer  has 
indeed  made  the  syphilitic  affections  of  the  heart  the  subject  of  a 
special  memoir,  of  which  a  translation  has  been  published  as  a  sepa- 
rate work  in  French.^  In  this  country  several  communications  of  a 
similar  kind  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Pathological  Transactions, 
chiefly  by  Dr.  Wilks. 

The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  heart  resemble  the  similar  degenera- 
tion of  nuiscnlar  structure  in  general.     They  consist  of  fibrinous 
exudations  into  the  connective  tissue,  which  may  either  soften  and 
suppurate,  forming  ulcers  or  small  abscesses;  or  they  may  be  conveited 
into  masses  of  hardened  fibroid  tissue,  causing  a  puckered  appearance 
resembling  a  cicatrix  on  the  surface,  and  are  generally  combined  with 
thickening  and  induration  of  the  covering  and  lining  membranes. 
In  the  first  case  described  by  Virchow,  it  is  stated  that  a  portion 
of  the  organ  near  the  base  of  the  posterior  fold  of  the  mitral 
valves,  for  the  space  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  was  occupied  by 
a  whitish-coloured  hard  mass,  and  the  intra-ventricular  septum  was 
also  similarly  degenerated  to  the  depth  of  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch.    The  endocardium  was  nearly  cartilaginous,  and  tendinous 
cords  passed  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  heart;  the  muscular 
strxictin-e  had  undergone  the  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ventricle  was  marked  by  callous  tuberosities.    Under  the  microscope 
in  the  points  of  a  white  colour  and  tendinous  structure,  the  muscular 
fibres  had  disappeared  and  were  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.    At  the 
apex  of  the  heart  there  was  a  slight  dilatation,  indicating  the  com- 
mencement of  an  3,neurism. 


FIBEO-CAETILAGINOUS  AND  OSSEOUS  -DEGENERATION. 

Under  these  terms,  authors  have  described  changes  which  are 
not  of  uncommon  occurrence.  Gorvisart  has  related  a  case  in  which 
lie  states  that  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were  at  least  an  inch  in 
width,  and  much  hardened.  "  At  the  apex,  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  throughout  its  thickness,  the  muscular  structure  was  cartila- 
ginous. The  fleshy  bodies  also  had  acquired  a  remarkable  hardness, 
approaching  that  of  cartilage."  ^  This  occurred  in  a  man  sixty-four 
years  of  age,  who  died  after  an  illness  of  about  two  years'  duration 
characterized  by  dyspnoea,  dropsy,  and  other  cardiac  symptoms.  The 
state  of  the  pericardium  is  njot  mentioned,  but  the  mitral  valve  was 

^  Arcliiv.  liir  Patli.  Aiiat.  jui/l  Pliya.  etc.  1864,  p.  468. 

°  Lc  Syphilis  Constitnt.ionelle,  par  M.  Rudolphe  Virchow,  traduit  dc  TAllemand  par 
le  docteur  Paul  Picard,  Paris,  1860. 
3  3'"«  ed.  1818,  p.  171,  fllis.  28. 
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also  cartilaginous.  The  condition  here  described  was  alluded  to  hy 
Laennec,  and  has  been  more  fully  illustrated  by  Cruveilliier.^ 

The  transformation  may  either  be  general  or  diffused,  extending 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heart ;  or  it  may  be  partial  and 
limited  to  a  small  part.  The  diffused  or  more  general  change  is 
chiefly  seen  in  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle,  occurring  in  cases 
where  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  pulmonic  circulation,  or 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture  is  obstructed,  so  as  to  subject  the 
affected  part  to  long-continued  distension.  This  condition,  which  is 
well  known  to  all  pathologists,  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  paper  by  Sir  "W.  Jenner.^ 

The  other  or  partial  form  is  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and  especially  at  the  apex  or  outer  wall.  When  existing  to  a  marked 
degree,  it  is  generally  combined  with  some  dilatation  of  the  cavity  in 
the  seat  of  the  transformation,  and  not  unfrequently  with  bulging  of 
the  walls ;  and  it  has  been  regarded  by  Cruveilliier  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  formation  of  the  true  lateral  or  partial  aneurisms.  A 
view  somewhat  similar  is  also  maintained  by  Ilokitansky. 

In  the  slighter  forms  of  the  degeneration,  such  as  occur  in  cases 
where  the  change  is  diffused,  the  structure  of  the  heart  is  much 
coarser  than  usual,  the  altered  parts  have  a  yellowish  colour  and 
a  peculiarly  hard  leathery  feeling,  and  resist  when  cut  by  the  knife. 
The  more  advanced  degrees  of  the  transformation  are  only  seen  in 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  in  extent,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  muscular  structure  may  be  almost  entireh'-  replaced 
by  dense  white  fibrous  material.  This,  as  before  mentioned,  is  gene- 
rally only  found  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  it  may  occur  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  or  in  the  interventricular  septum 
and  fleshy  bodies  ;  and  Cruveilhier  says  that  he  has  seen  the  change 
affecting  fully  a  third  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  organ. 

The  mode  in  which  the  transformation  is  effected  probably  varies 
in  different  cases.  Cruveilhier  supposed  that  it  was  a  slow  change,  by 
which  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  muscular  substance  became  thickened 
and  indurated,  and  replaced  the  atrophied  contractile  tissue.  Eoki- 
tansky  refers  the  change  to  inflammation ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  inflammatory  action,  affecting  the  peri-  and  endo-cardimn  or 
both  these  membranes,  and  involving  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the 
interjacent  muscular  substance,  does  in  some  cases  give  rise  to  the 
alteration.  This  is  shown  by  the  very  general  occurrence  of  thicken- 
ing and  induration  of  the  investing  membranes,  or  of  adhesion  of  the 
visceral  and  reflected  layers  of  the  pericardium,  in  cases  in  M'hich  the 
muscular  structure  is  transformed.  The  relative  thinness  of  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  heart  at  the  apex  affords  apparently  the  explana- 
tion of  the  greater  frequency  of  the  change  in  that  situation ;  and  the 
proneness  to  endocarditis  on  the  left  side  accounts  for  the  more  marked 
changes  being  only  found  in  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle. 

1  Traite  d'A7iat.  Path.  Gen.  tonifriii.  1856,  p.  601. 

2  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xliii.  1860,  p.  199. 
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In  other  cases  the  change  is  probably  due,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir  W. 
Jenner,  to  long-continued  congestion  of  the  substance  of  the  heart, 
causing  slow  hypertrophy  and  induration  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
secondary  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres.  Tliis  seems  the  mode  in 
which  the  diffused  and  general  induration  of  the  walls  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle is  produced,  though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  adequate 
reason  why  it  should  be  so  frequently  confined  to  the  right  side.  In  yet 
othei  cases  the  transformation  is  probably  the  result  of  the  imperfect 
organization  of  fibrinous  material,  which,  in  connection  with  an  altered 
condition  of  the  blood,  is  effused  beneath  the  investing  membranes  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  These  effusions  are  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence  and  generally  co-exist  with  similar  depositions  in  the  spleen, 
kidneys,  &c.  Whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  the  disease  commences, 
the  subsequent  changes  correspond,  the  connective  tissue  becomes 
greater  'in  quantity  and  more  solid,  and  by  its  contraction  compresses 
the  muscular  structure  and  so  leads  to  its  atrophy,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  its  entire  disappearance.  It  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
degeneration  or  transformation  of  the  muscular  substance,  but  the 
replacement  of  the  muscle  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  older  writers  frequently  speak  of  the  conversion  of  portions  of 
the  heart  into  bone,  or  of  bones  being  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
heart,  and  most  pathologists  have  met  with  cases  of  the  kind.  When 
such  formations  do  not  occur  in  connection  with  chronic  pericarditis 
or  in  old  false  membranes,  and  are  not  traceable  to  the  calcification  of 
the  fibrous  structures  aromvd  the  orifices  or  in  the  valves,  they  take 
place  in  portions  of  the  muscular  substance  which  have  undergone 
the  changes  now  described.  Such  formations  are  not,  however,  to  be 
regarded  as  truly  bony,  though  they  may  be  very  hard,  thick,  and  of 
large  size.  They  consist  indeed  only  of  granules  of  calcareous  matter, 
deposited  in  the  altered  tissue,  without  any  of  the  elements  of  true 
bone  stnicture. 


POLYPOID  GEOWTHS. 

Most  writers  on  cardiac  pathology  mention  polypoid  growths  as 
occurring  in  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  cases  which  have  been  described 
as  of  this'  description  were  only  instances  in  which  decolorized 
coagula  were  adherent  to  the  lining  membrane.  Such  may  be 
concluded  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  bodies  described  by 
Dr.  Piyan^  and  Mr.  Stewart,^  which  have  been  frequently  referred 
tc  by  authors.  In  other  instances,  however,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  formations  observed  were  new  growths.    Such  apparently 

'  Case  of  M.  Renauldiu  ;  C'oivisiu  t.  \\  \ir,. 

'  Mod.  Gaz.  vol.  iii.  1829,  p.  336. 

"  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  .Tour.  vol.  xii    1317,  p.  182. 
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were  the  polypi  described  by  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Mayo,^  an<.l  Mr. 
Wilkinson  King,^  and  by  MM.  Puisaye,^  Dubreuil,*  Choi.^y,"  and 
Bouillaud."  Most  of  these  cases  have  been  collected  by  M.  Aran, 
in  a  memoir  published  in  1840.'^  Two  other  similar  cases  are 
described  by  Dr.  Wilks^  and  Mr.  Birkett,"  in  the  Pathological  Trans- 
actions, and  one  has  fallen  under  my  own  notice. 

The  true  polypoid  growths  appear  generally  to  occur  in  the  left 
auricle,  and  to  be  most  usually  attached  to  the  fibrous  zone  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves.  Sometimes  they  are  connected  with 
some  other  part  of  the  Myalls  of  the  cavit}'-,  or  are  found  in  the 
rigbt  auricle  or  either  ventricle.  When  in  the  former  situation, 
they  frequently  project  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture 
into  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle.  They  vary  considerably  in  size 
in  different  instances.  Some  have  been  compared  to  partridge's  or 
pigeon's  eggs  or  to  walnuts ;  others  to  hen's  eggs ;  and  yet  others  are 
stated  to  have  filled  the  cavity  from  which  they  sprang.  _  Most 
usually  they  assume  a  pyriform  or  cordate  shape,  and  are  attached  to 
the  walls  of  the  cavity  by  a  more  or  less  constricted  pedicle.  The 
surface  of  the  growths  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  nodulated  or 
studded  with  vegetations  ;  and  most  generally  they  are  covered 
■wholly  or  in  part  by  the  endocardium,  this,  especially  at  the  loot, 
being  thickened  and  indurated.  They  may  consist  of  a  simple 
growth,  or,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  composed  of  different  portions. 
The  precise  nature  of  the  bodies  is  not  clear  in  the  accounts  of  several 
of  the  published  cases.  Mr.  Burns  says,  in  reference  to  that 
which  he  has  described,  that  it  was  dense,  laminated  and  Inlly 
organized,  and  closely  resembled  the  polypi  of  the  nose.  Mr.  Mayo 
is  in  doubt  whether  the  specimen  he  mentions  was  to  be  regarded  as 
a  slowly  growing  polypus,  or  a  medullary  sarcomatous  growth.  Tn 
the  case  which  occurred  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,^"  the  structure  of 
the  tumour  is  compared  to  the  spleen  ;  in  that  of  M.  Puisaye  the 
growth  is  stated  to  have  been  fungous,  and  to  have  had  the  o.spect  and 
consistence  of  gelatine;  and  in  those  of  M.  Dubreuil,  the  tumours  are 
called  fibrous  or  albugineous.  Dr.  Wilks  and  the  reporters  on  his 
case  described  the  tumour  as  fibrous,  and  Mr.  Birkett  regards  the 
specimen  he  exhibited  as  fibroid.  The  growths  are  included  by 
M.  Aran  under  the  general  term  of  "  Tumeurs  fongeiises  san- 
guines." The  specimen  which  fell  under  my  own  notice  \vas  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut ;  it  was  attached  to  the  auricular  siirface  of  the 
mitral  valve,  was  of  a  rounded  form  with  a  short  and  thin  pedicle,  anJ 

J  Outlines  of  Human  Tathology,  1.836,  p.  472. 

2  Lancet,  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 

3  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  1843,  p.  270. 

*  Ibid.  p.  .'512.    Two  oases,  one  of  wliich  is  quoted  by  Bouillaud. 
Eevuo  Medicale,  1833,  tome  ii.  p.  425,  quoted  by  Aran,  p.  278. 

6  Vol.  ii.  p.  170.    Obs.  105. 

7  Arch.  Gthi.  de  Med.  4'"?  serie,  tome  xi.  1846,  p.  274. 

8  Vol.  viii.  p.  150.  •  Vol.  i.  p.  224. 
i»  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xv.  (1834-35),  vol.  i.  p.  G7l. 
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was  studded  on  its  upper  suiface  witli  vegetations  or  granulations.  It 
M-as  apparently  covered  by  endocardium  throughout,  and  was  of  a 
pearly  white  colour  and  obviously  fibrous  structure.  The  subject  of 
the  disease  was  a  young  woman  who  was  insane  and  died  of  gangrene 
nf  the  extremities",  but  had  not  during  life  presented  any  symptoms 
attracting  attention  to  the  heart. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  these  growths  probably  varies  in  different 
cases.  In  some  instances  they  may  be  simply  adherent  clots  which 
have  become  organized ;  in  others  they  probably  originate  in 
inflammatory  exudations  in  the  subserous  cellular  tissue.  Indeed, 
this  Mi-ould  appear  to  be  the  most  usual  mode  of  origin  of  the  poly- 
poid growths,  for,  as  before  stated,  they  generally  spring  from  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  apeiture  and  valves, 
and  are  usually  covered  by  the  endocardium.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  cavities  in  which  these  bodies  are  developed  tre  ordinarily 
considerably  dilated ;  and  similar  effects  are  produced  on  other  parts 
of  the  heart  to  those  which  would  result  from  obstructions  of  any 
other  kiud  in  the  same  situation. 

The  polypoid  growths  have  been  met  with  at  various  ages  and  in 
both  sexes,  and  generally  in  persons,  who,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
liave  presented  obvious  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease.  When,  as  in 
most  of  the  cases  on  record,  the  bodies  obstruct  the  orifices  of  the 
heart  or  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  valves,  they  give  rise  to  the 
ordinary  effects  of  valvular  disease  which  manifest  themselves,  by  the 
usual  signs.  In  one  very  interesting  case,  quoted  by  M.  Aran  from  the 
"Annali  Universali"  for  1844,^  a  pulsating  tumour  was  observed  for 
a  considerable  period  before  the  death  of  the  patient,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  between  the  cartilages  of  the  second 
and  third  ribs  ;  and  this  ultimately  attained  a  considerable  size.  After 
death  a  tumour  was  found  to  occupy  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  heart,  and  proved  to  be  connected  with  the  left  auricle.  The  peri- 
cardium was  inflamed  and  covered  with  recent  exudation.  The  precise 
situation  and  character  of  the  tumour  is  not  clear  from  the  description. 
M.Aran  2  also  quotes  from  Schmidt,  a  case  in  which  a  hollow  body 
was  found  filling  the  right  auricle,  passing  through  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  apertuie,  and  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  aorta 
by  an  opening  bot^TCen  the  sigmoid  valves. 


^  Swpra,  O'bs.  x.  p.  275. 


5  Obs.  xviii.  \\  287. 
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PNEUMO-PERICAPvDIUM. 

BY  J.  WAllBURTON  BEGBIE,  M.D. 

This  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  the  presence  of  air  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pericardium,  and  may  be  applied  to  that  condition,  ,  whether  or 
not  the  signs  of  inflammatory  action  in  the  sac  are  present.  There 
exist  three  different  ways  in  which  an  accumulation  of  air  in  the 
pericardial  sac  may  be  determined : — 1st.  Such  may  be  the  direct 
product  of  the  irritated  membrane  itself  It  is  admitted  that  occa- 
sionally, air  is  produced  in  the  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum, 
when  these  are  the  seat  of  inflammatory  action,  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  same  formation  should  not  occur 
within  the  pericardium.  Dr.  Stokes  has  recorded  an  instance  of  this 
nature,  in  which,  although  recovery  happily  occurred,  and  the  diagnosis 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  inferential  rather  than  demonstrative, 
the  opinion  expressed  by  him  seems  alone  tenable.  "  I  could  form," 
he  says,  "  no  conclusion  but  that  the  pericardium  contained  air  in 
addition  to  an  effusion  of  serum  and  coagulated  lymph."  ^  2d.  Air 
may  result  from  the  decomposition  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium. 
Laiinnec  and  other  observers  have  not  only  pointed  out  the  physical 
signs  which  in  their  opinion  indicate  the  existence  of  this  lesion,  but 
the  former  more  particularly,  has  in  all  probability  greatly  ex- 
aggerated the  frequency  of  its  occurrence.  The  effusion  of  fluid  and 
air  into  the  pericardial  sac,  in  the  opinion  of  Laennec,  is  a  pheno- 
menon likely  to  occur  in  the  last  stages  of  all  diseases,  and  its  exist- 
ence he  believed  himself  able  to  recognise  both  by  percussion  and 
auscultation.  "  L'epanchement  liquide  et  aiiriforme  i\  la  fois  du 
P(^ricarde  pent  avoir  lieu  dans  I'agonie  de  toutes  les  maladies.  II 
m'est  arriv^  quelquefois  de  I'annoncer  k  une  rc^sonnance  plus  claire 
du  bas  du  sternum,  survenue  depuis  pen  de  jours,  ou  ii  un  bruit  de 
fluctuation  dcjterminc  par  les  battements  du  crour  ct  par  les  inspira- 
tions fortes."^  In  a  case  recorded  by  M.  Bricheteau,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Bouillaud's  work,  "  Trait(5  des  Maladies  du  Coeur",  as 
well  as  in  a  note  by  Andral  to  his  edition  of  Laiinnec's  Treatise,  and 
which  is  also  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Stokes  and  Dr.  Walshe,  the  diagnosis 
of  air  as  well  as  fluid  existing  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium  was  made 
during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  depended  chiefly  on  the  presence 

1  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  21. 

*  Traite  de  1' Auscultation  mediate  :  Des  Maladies  du  Coeur — Du  Pneumo-Pericardc, 
chap,  xxiii. 
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of  a  peculiar  sound  with  tlie  heart's  action,  a  sound  compared  by 
Bricheteau  to  that  produced  by  a  water-wheel  ("  I'eau  agitie  par  la  roue 
d'lm  moulin  "),  while  on  examination  after  death  the  pericardium  was 
found  to  be  occupied  by  a  peculiar  fluid  of  very  fetid  character,  air 
escaping  with  a  whistling  sound  when  the  sac  was  opened.  Acknow- 
ledging, however,  the  occasional  occurrence  during  life  of  Pneumo- 
pericardium, as  the  result  of  decomposition  in  fluid  occupying  the  sac, 
it  is  manifest  that  this  source  of  the  lesion  is  of  much  greater  fre- 
quency as  a  post-mortem  occurrence.  Laennec,  indeed,  has  acknow- 
ledged this,  for  after  alluding  to  Pneumo-pericardium  as  of  common 
existence  in  autopsies,  he  adds,  "  Et  surtout  de  ceux  (cadavres)  qui  out 
ete  gardes  pendant  un  certain  temps/'  3rd.  Air  may  reach  the  peri- 
cardium from  a  distance,  through  perforation,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  communication  between  its  cavity  and  that  of  any  hollow  organ 
normally  containing  air.  Thus  the  sources  of  the  air  may  be 
various,  and  the  event  may  further  be  the  result  of  direct  injury 
or  of  disease.  A  very  remarkable  illustration  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Walshe,  in  which  a  communication  was  established  between  the 
oesophagus  and  pericardium,  in  an  attempt  to  swallow  a  long  blunt 
instrument,  a  juggler's  knife — the  case  terminated  fatally.^  A  case 
of  traumatic  Pneumo-pericardium,  unattended  by  inflammation  and 
resulting  in  complete  recovery,  is  given  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  to  whom 
it  was  related  by  Dr.  Knapp  of  Louisville.  "  The  patient  was  stabbed 
with  a  knife,  which  penetrated  the  pleural  cavity  and  perforated 
slightly  the  pericardium.  A  splashing  sound  with  the  heart's  action 
was  immediately  heard,  which  continued  for  a  few  days  and  disap- 
peared. The  symptoms  and  signs,  subsequently,  did  not  denote 
pericarditis,  but  the  patient  had  pleurisy,  which  was  followed  by 
considerable  contraction  of  the  left  side.  The  splashing  sound 
in  this  case,"  continues  Dr.  Flint,  "was  fairly  attributable  to  the 
presence  of  air  and  probably  a  little  blood  within  the  pericar- 
diimi."^  Whether  the  inference  that  no  inflammation  of  the  Peri- 
cardium succeeded  the  injury  in  this  instance  be  correct  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  result  of  a  perforation 
of  the  sac,  whether  by  wound  or  by  communication  established 
between  it  and  any  organ  containing  air,  is  pericarditis.  Dr. 
Walshe  observes  in  regard  to  the  latter  : — "  Now  Pneumo-pericar- 
ditis  must  exist  temporarily,  be  it  for  ever  so  few  minutes,  as  the 
sole  result  of  perforative  communication  between  the  pericardial 
sac  and  any  hollow  viscus  containing  gas  ;  but  in  this  isolated  state 
it  has  never  been  observed,  pericarditis  having  supervened  before  clinical 
examination  has  been  made. 

After  tlie  operation  of  Paracentesis  Pericardii  and  injections  of 
iodine  into  the  sac,  physical  signs  have  been  discovered  precisely 
similar  in  character  to  those  met  with  in  traumatic  cases.  Such 

^  Diseases  of  the  Heart.    See  pp.  46  and  271. 

«  A  Practical  Trea  tise  on  the  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  thn 
Heart.    By  Austin  Flint,  M.D.    See  p.  357. 
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resulted  in  tlio  inenioniblc  instance  recorded  hy  the  late  Aran 
under  the  title,  Pericardite  avec  exjanchenient,  traitee  avec  succes 
par  la  ponctiou  el  I'injection  iod(3e." 

Of  communication  established  between  the  Pericardium  and  neigh- 
bouring organs  through  the  progress  of  disease,  and  permitting  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  former,  several  instances  have 
been  recorded  by  different  writers.  Dr.  Graves  has  furnislied  a 
remarkable  example  of  communication  by  fistulous  opening  between 
the  stomach  and  an  hepatic  abscess,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pericar- 
dium on  the  other.i  Dr.  M'Dowel  exhibited  to  the  Pathological 
Society  of  Dublin  the  morbid  appearances  in  a  case  of  communication 
established  between  a  cavity  in  the  left  lung  and  the  pericardium.^ 
The  writer  has  placed  on  record  the  history  of  a  very  interesting  case, 
in  which  disease  of  a  cancerous  nature  primarily  affecting  the 
oesophagus,  subsequently  involved  adjacent  organs,  giving  rise  to 
pericarditis  with  eftusion,  and  ultimately  by  perforation  .led  to 
Pneumo-pericardium.  When  the  close  anatomical  relationship  of 
oesophagus  to  the  pericardium^  the  former  lying  in  the  posterior 
mediastinum  in  contiguity  with  the  posterior  portion  of  the  pericar- 
dium for  nearly  two  inches,  is  considered,  it  will  be  seen  how,  in 
their  conditions  of  disease  likewise,  the  one  is  very  apt  to  influence 
the  other.  In  the  instance  now  specially  referred  to,  a  careful  scrutiny 
had  led  to  the  opinion  that  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  where  in  con- 
tact with  the  pericardium,  and  affected  by  cancer,  had  taken  place, 
and,  as  a  result  of  the  perforation,  that  the  passage  of  air  into  the 
pericardial  sac  had  occurred.  Post-mortem  examination  con- 
firmed the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  On  opening  the  chest,  the 
pericardium,  marked  by  the  pressure  of  the  ribs,  bulged  for\^'a^ds,  and 
on  being  punctured  air  escaped.  Several  ounces  of  dark-brown  fetid 
fluid  existed  in  the  sac :  lymph,  recent  in  its  deposition,  and 
of  yellowish  colour,  'coated  the  inner  surface  ot  the  ]uembrane. 
Cancerous  ulceration,  aild  destruction  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
Avail  of  tlie  or-sophagus.  existed,  corresponding  to  its  usual  point  of 
contact  with  the  pericardium.^ 

In  the  diagnosis  of  Pneumo-pericardium,  of  Pneumo-hydropericar- 
dium,  and  Pneumo-pericarditis,  reliance  may  reasonably  be  placed  on 
the  physical  signs  as  determined  by  perciission  and  auscultation. 
Laennec,  who,  as  already  observed,  exaggerated  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  air  in  the  pericardial  sac  before  death,  speaks  of  three 
signs  to  be  expected  when  air  and  fluid  exist  iu  the  pericardium, 
1.  Unusual  resonance  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum :  2.  Fluc- 
tuation sound  ("  bruit  de  fluctuation  ")  audible  with  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  on  deep  inspiration.  3.  This  specially  relating  to  the 
diagnosis  of  simple  Pnbumo-pericardiuni,  that   is,  \\'ithout  fluid 

1  Clinical  Lectiiros,  edited  by  Dr.  Neligan.    Edition  of  1864,  page  616. 
*  See  Dr.  Stokes's  work,  p.  23,  also  p.  35  ;  and  Dr.  Walshe's  work-,  p.  271. 
3  Observations  in  Clinical  Medicine,  by  J.  Warburton  Begbic,  M.D.  Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal,  1802. 
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effusion,  or  inflammatory  product;  the  heart's  sounds  being  heard  at 
a  distance  from  the  chest.    Upon  this  sign  the  distinguished  inventor 
of  auscultation  placed  very  great  reliance.    Dr.  Stokes,  whose  entire 
observations  on  the  subject  of  Pneumo-pericarditis  are  most  instruc- 
tive, noticed  the  fact  of  the  heart's  sounds  being  heard  at  a  distance 
in  a  case  which  he  has  recorded ;  he  rema.rks,  however,  that  this 
indication  did  not  exist  in  the  instances  of  Dr.  Graves  and  Dr, 
M'Dowel,  already  alluded  to.    Auscultation  over  the  region  of  the 
heart,  when  practised  by  the  writer  in  the  case  which  fell  under  his 
own  observation,  revealed  the  ]3robable  existence  of  air  and  fluid 
in  the  pericardial  sac,  by  the  extraordinary  guggling  sound  which 
accompanied  the  heart's  action — a  sound  which  c€innot,  he  thinks,  be 
better  described  than  as  a  churning  splash.     Dr.  Stokes  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  sounds  which  he  observed  : — "  They  were 
not  the  rasping  sounds  of  indurated  lymph,  oi*  the  leather  creak  of 
Collin,  nor  those  proceeding  from  pericarditic  with  valvular  murmurs, 
but  a  mixture  of  various  attrition  murmurs  with  a  large  crepitating 
and  guggling  sound,  while  to  all  these  plienomena  was  added  a 
distinct  metallic  character.    In  the  Whole  of  my  experience  I  never 
met  so  extraordinary  a  combination  of  sounds,    The  stomach  was  not 
distended  by  air,  and  the  lung  and  pleura  wfsre  unaifected,  but  the 
region  of  the  heart  gave  a  iympanitic  hruit  de,  pot  fete,  on  percussion, 
and  I  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  pericardium  con- 
tained air  in  addition  to  an  effusion  of  serurn  and  coagulable  lymph." 
The  phenomena  on  auscultation  and  percussion  thus  graphically 
described  by  Dr.  Stokes,  will  receive  a  farther  value  as  indicating  the 
existence  of  Pneumo-pericarditis,  if  in  addition  there  be  noticed,  as 
was  done  by  Dr.  Walshe  in  the  singular  case  of  traumatic  communi- 
cation between  the  oesophagus  and  pericardium,  a  dull  or  tympanitic 
sound  over  the  precordial  region,  according  to  the  position  assumed 
by  the  patient.     Even  without  this  indication,  and  in  default  of  a 
metallic  character  attaching  itself  to  the  cardiac  sounds,  as  noticed  by 
Dr.  Stokes,  the  diagnosis  of  Pneumo-pericarditis,  or,  to  be  still  more 
explicit,  of  Hydropneumo-pericarditis,  may  be  made  from  observing  a 
guggling  or  churning  splash  souiid  with  the  heart's  action  limited  to 
the  cardiac  region,  with  which  more  or  less  Cf  tympanitic  precordial 
resonance  on  percussion  is  associated.    I'hese  signs  will  be  still  more 
available,  if  the  guggling  sound  has  been  noticed  to  succeed  a  distinct 
f fiction  sound,  and  the  tympanitic  has  teplaCed  a  dull  percussion 
note. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  phen«thi2na  to  which  attention 
has  now  been  called,  and  Which  serve  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
very  serious  lesion,  ale  not  necessarily  of  a  fatal  import.  In  Dr. 
Stokes's  case,  as  already  noticed,  l-ecovery  resultoil,  and  in  the  instance 
of  Pneumo-pericardium,  traumatic  in  origin,  noticed  by  Dr.  Knapp, 
and  record'ed  by  Dr.  Flint,  the  termination  Svas  equally  gratifying. 
We  may  indulge  the  hojoe  that  the  records  of  medicine  may  yet 
contaih  other  examples  of  a  similar  nature. 
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PERICARDITIS. 
By  FkAxXcis  Sibson,  M.D..  F.ri.S. 

CLINICAL  HISTOEY  OF  PERICAEDITIS  AS  IT  OCCURRED  IN  THE 
AUTHOR'S  PRACTICE  IN  ST.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL. 

Inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  lining  of  the  peri- 
cardial sac  occurs  so  very  rarel}^  by  itself,  and  is  so  generally  one 
of  the  attendant  affections  of  a  general  disease,  such  as  acute 
rheumatism,  Bright's  disease,  and  pya3mia  or  the  secondary  inflam- 
mations ;  or  of  a  local  affection,  such  as  aneurism  of  the  aorta  or 
cancer ;  or  of  a  local  injury ;  that  we  cannot  practically  regard  it  as 
a  distinct  disease.  Pericarditis  is  indeed,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
one  of  the  inflammations  attendant  upon  those  diseases  or  injuries. 

Pericarditis  occurs  so  much  more  frequently  in  acute  rheumatism 
than  in  any  other  disease,  that  I  shall  first  consider  the  affection  as 
it  exists  in  connexion  with  that  disease  ;  and  in  so  doing  shall 
examine  the  proportion  of  my  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  that  were 
affected  with  Pericarditis,  and  shall  describe  the  progress .  of  that 
affection  in  those  cases. 

RHEUMATIC  PERICARDITIS. 

1  possess  notes  of  326  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  that  were  ad- 
mitted under  my  care  into  St.  Mary's  Hospital  during  the  fifteen 
years  ending  in  the  autumn  of  186 G.  This  number  does  not  include 
fourteen  patients  in  whom  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  affection  was 
acute  rheumatism  or  acute  gout. 

One-fifth  of  those  cases  ^  (63)  were  attacked  with  Pericarditis,  which 
was  accompanied  in  all  but  nine  instances  (54)  by  endocarditis,  and 
fully  one-third  of  them  with  simple  endocarditis  (108),  while  in  only 
one-fourth  of  them  was  there  no  evidence  of  either  endocarditis  or 
pericarditis  (79).  There  was,  however,  an  intermediate  group, 
amounting  nearly  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  (76),  in  which 

1  In  two  of  those  cases  (59,  61)  the  evidence  of  pericarditis  was  slight  and  perhaps 
doubtful,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  both  of  tlicni  the  affection  existed  though  in  a 
slight  and  transient  form.  The  numbers  thus  given  here  and  elsewhere  refer  to  the  in- 
dividual cases  of  Pericarditis  as  they  occur  in  my  records,  so  that  the  reader  may  trace 
for  himself  each  of  those  cases  as  it  appears  from  part  to  part  of  this  analysis. 
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endocarditis,  thoiigli  not  estaljlished,  was  cither  threatened  or  proh- 
able,  tlie  signs  of  that  aflectiou  being  either  transient  or  imperfect. 
I  think  that  we  may  class  this  intermediate  group  arbitrarily  into 
two  divisions,  and  consider  that  in  one-half  of  them  there  was 
endocarditis,  and  that  in  the  other  half  there  w^as  no  endocarditis. 

If  we  add  the  cases  of  pericarditis  that  were  also  affected  with 
endocarditis  (54),  and  half  of  those  in  which  endocarditis  was 
threatened  or  probable  (38),  to  those  iu  which  simple  endocarditis 
was  present  (108),  we  shall  find  that  in  my  patients  inflammation  of 
the  interior  of  the  heart  (200)  was  fully  three  times  as  frequent  as 
inflammation  of  the  exterior  of  the  heart  (63). 

This  summary,  otherwise  stated,  stands  thus  : — 

Cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  Pericarditis  .    .  63 
Cases  in  which  the  Pericarditis  was  accom- 
panied by  endocarditis   54 

Cases  of  simple  endocarditis  108 

Cases  of  threatened  or  probable  endocarditis  .  .  76 
Cases  iu  which  there  was  no  sign  of  endocarditis  79 

Total  number  of  cases  of  acute  rbeumatism    .  326 


I.— Sex,  Age,  and  Occupation  in  Acute  Rheumatism  in  especial 

EELATION  TO  PERICARDITIS. 

Seoi. — Acute  rheumatism  affected  the  female  sex  somewhat  more 
frequently  than  the  male  sex  in  the  proportion  of  168  to  158. 

Pericarditis  attacked  35  male  and  28  female  patients,  so  that 
nearly  one  in  four  of  the  former  (35  in  154),  and  only  one  in  six  of 
the  latter  (28  in  166)  were  affected  by  it.  Endocarditis  was  also 
present  in  31  of  the  male  and  23  of  the  female  patients  affected  with 
pericarditis. 

Simple  endocarditis,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  47  male  and  61 
female  patients,  while,  in  addition,  endocarditis  was  threatened  or 
probable  in  32  male  and  41  female  patients. 

The  cause  of  the  greater  proportional  frequency  of  Pericarditis, 
usually  accompanied  by  endocarditis,  in  the  male  sex,  and  of  simple 
endocarditis  in  the  female  sex  in  these  cases,  will,  I  think,  be  in  part 
explained  by  the  influence  of  age  and  occupation  on  acute  rheumatism 
and  its  complications. 

^.^c— One-half  of  the  male  (17  in  34)^  and  more  than  one-half  of 
the  female  patients  (17  in  27)  ^  affected  with  Pericarditis,  were  below 
the  age  of  21 :  while  two-fifths  of  the  male  (13  in  34)  and  only 
one-seventh  of  the  female  patients  (4  in  27)  were  above  the  age  of  25. 

If  we  group  these  two  classes  of  cases  separately  in  relation  to  age, 

1  The  age  of  one  of  the  35  male  patients  and  that  of  one  of  the  28  female  patients 
was  not  stated.  ' 
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and  compare  them  with  each  other,  we  find  that  acute  rheumatism 
attacked  70  male  and  77  female  patients  below  the  age  of  21,  and 
that  of  these  17  of  each  sex  were  affected  with  Pericarditis,  com- 
bined with  endocarditis  in  all  but  one  or  two  cases,  and  25  of  the  males 
and  32  of  the  females  with  simple  endocarditis ;  that  in  12  of  tlie 
males  and  20  of  the  females  endocarditis  was  threatened  or  probable, 
and  that  in  15  of  the  males  and  in  only  8  of  the  females  there  was 
no  sign  of  inflammation  of  the  heart,  within  or  without. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  acute  rheumatism  affected  53  men 
and  53  women  above  the  age  of  25,  and  that  of  these  13  men  (13  in 
53  or  one -fourth)  and  only  4  women  (4  in  53  or  one-thirteenth)  were 
affected  with  Pericarditis  which  was  usually  accompanied  by  endocar- 
ditis, and  13  men  aiid  17  women  with  simple  endocarditis;  that  in  11 
men  and  11  women  endocarditis  was  threatened  or  probable;  and 
that  the  residue,  or  16  men  and  21  women,  gave  no  sign  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart. 

The  accompanying  Table  shoWs  the  proportion  in  which  endo'carditis 
and  Pericarditis  were  absent  or  present  in  the  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  the  influence  of  age  and  sex  in  the  proportionate  pro- 
duction of  those  affections  of  the  heart  in  that  disease. 


Male  .  . 
Female. 

No 

Eudouarditis. 

Endocarditis  threatened 
itf  jirobable. 

Endocarditis. 

Pericarditis. 

Total. 

Threatoued. 

Probable.   |  TStaU 

3i ) 

21!]  03 
3(  J 

421'°  , 

^Jj.108 

158l3,g 

losr-" 

Ages. 

03 

S 

-M 
o 

PH 

8 
10 
18 
21 
9 
6 
1 

oi 
a 

o* 

s 

C3 
-tJ 
O 

H  - 

oi 

"3 

0 
1 

4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 

3 

"3 

& 

1 

5 
4 
2 

0 
0 
0 
1 

13 

(6 

2 
10 
10 
5 
6 
0 
0 
1 

% 

g 
2 

18 
9 
5 
5 
1 
0 
2 

'3 

o 

4 
28 
19 
10 
11 
1 
0 
3 

■a 

10 
15 
8 
8 
4 
1 
0 
1 

•s 

G 

9 
23 
11 
6 
10 
0 
1 
1 

"3 

o 
H 

19 
38 
19 
14 
14 
1 
1 
2 

■3 

B 
11 
4 
5 
6 

2 
0 
1 

43 
"3 
a 

V 

3 
14 
6 
1 
2 

6 
1 
1 

"3 

0 

9 
25 
10 
6 
8 
2 
1 
2 

d 

23 
47 
32 
26 
21 
6 
0 
3 

c5 
■5 

&< 

17 
60 
34 
25 
21 
4 
3 
i 

a 
c 

40 
107 
66 
51 
42 
10 
3 
7 

10  to  15 
icj  to  20 
21  to  25 
2ti  to  SO 
31  to  40 
41  to  50 
01  aud  - 
?  .    .  . 

Totnl  . 

5 
11 
11) 
8 
5 
3 
U 

3 
5 
8 
13 
4 
3 
1 

2 
9 
6 
3 

0 
0 
0 

1 
14 
9 
5 
0 
1 
0 
2 

3 
23 
15 
8 
11 
1 
0 
2 

63 

i 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

42 

37 

79 

26 

37 

8 

5 

34  '  42 

1 

76 

47 

61 

108 

36 

28 

63 

158 

168 

326 

We  thus  see  that  in  these  cases  of  acute  rheumatism^  inflammation 
of  the  heart,  grouping  together  those  in  M'hich  it  attacked  tlie  interior 
and  the  exterior  of  the  organ,  affected  the  young  below  21  (91  in  147) 
more  frequently  than  the  adult  above  25  (47  in  106);  that  the  heart 
was  more  frequently  free  from  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  adult  above 
25  (37  in  106),  and  especially  in  women  (21  in  53),  than  in  the  young 
below  21  (24  in  147),  and  especially  in  girls  (8  in  77) ;  that  endocar- 
ditis was  threatened  or  probable  as  often  in  the  young  below  21  (32 
in  147)  as  in  the  adult  above  25  (22  in  106) ;  and,  this  being  the 
point  to  which  I  would  especially  call  attention,  that  Pericarditis— 
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while  it  affected  the  two  sexes  in  nearly  equal  proportions  below 
the  age  of  21,  the  male  patients  (17  in  70)  a  little  more  irequently 
than  the  female  patients  (17  in  77)— attacked  men  above  the  age  of 
25  (13  in  53)  three  times  more  frequently  than  women  above  that 
age  (5  in  53). 

Occupation— The  study  of  the  influence  of  occupation  on  the 
occurrence  of  acute  rheumatism  and  on  the  production  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  heart,  both  outside  and  in,  throws  light  in  two  directions, 
one  on  the  influence  of  sex,  the  other  oi;  that  of  age  in  pi  educing 
those  affections. 

The  accompanying  Tables  show  (I.  pages  190-3)  the  influence  of 
occupation  in  acute  rheumatism  in  relation  to  age ;  the  presence  or 
absence  of  endocarditis  and  Pericarditis ;  the  degree  of  the  affection 
of  the  joints,  and  that  of  the  heart :  and  (II.  pages  194-7),  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  of  ages  (1)  of  1,000  patients,  taken  consecutively,  with 
an  occasional  break,  from  my  hospital  books,  affected  with  all  other 
internal  diseases  besides  acute  rheumatism  aud  acute  gout,  and  (2) 
of  326  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  its  attendant  Pericarditis 
and  Endocarditis,  in  relation  to  occupation. 

I  take  female  doi)iestic  servants  first,  since  they  formed  nearly 
one-third  (101  in  326)  of  the  whole  number  of  those  of  both  sexes, 
and  nearly  three-fifths  of  those  of  the  female  sex  (101  in  168)  who 
were  affected  with  acute  rhejimatism.  Among  those  patients  affected 
with  other  diseases  than  acute  rheumatism,  female  servants  formed 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  (2U4  in  1,000)  and  two-fifths  of  the 
female  patients  (20-i  in  453),  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  female 
patients  affected  with  acute  rheumatism  were  below  the  age  of  21 
(57  in  100),  while  of  those  affected  with  other  diseases,  only  one-third 
were  below  that  age  (64  in  3  95,  or  33  per  cent.)  Table  II.  p.  12. 

The  influence  of  that  employment  in  causing  Pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis in  acute  rheumatism,  especially  below  the  age  of  21,  is 
remarkable.  Of  the  whole  number  of  101  servants  only  13 — one- 
eighth — presented  no  sign  of  inflannnation  of  the  heart,  while  one- 
fifth  of  them  (19)  were  attacked  with  Pericarditis,  accompanied 
in  all  but  one  instance  with  endocarditis  also,  and  two-fifths  of  them 
(43)  with  simple  endocarditis,  while  in  the  remaining  fourth  part 
(26)  endocarditis  was  either  threatened  or  probable.  Servants  formed 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  the  female  patients  affected  with 
Pericarditis  complicated  usually  with  endocarditis  (19  in  28),  and 
with  simple  endocarditis  (42  in  60) ;  and  three-fifths  of  those  in 
whom  endocarditis  was  threatened  or  probable  (26  in  42) :  while 
they  formed  only  one-third  of  those  who  gave  no  sign  of  affection 
of  the  heart  (13  in  37). 

The  influence  of  age  in  inducing  inflammation  of  the  heart  in 
servants  affected  with  acute  rheumatism  is  still  more  remarkable. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  servants  (101)  attacked  with  that  disease,  57 
were  below  the  age  of  21.  In  only  3  of  these  was  there  no  mark 
of  affection  of  the  heart,  but  one-fourth  of  them  (14)  were  attacked 
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Tabi.k  I.,  6ce/).  18J. -OCCUPATION  IN   HKLATION  TO  AGE,  THE  DEGREE 


Male  Patients. 

Patikkts  in  whom 

TUiiw  was  no 
Endoca 

Number.  Years. 

indication  of 
rditis. 

Joint  affection. 

Endocarditis  was  threatened  or 
probable. 

Number.    Years.    Joint  affection. 

Out-of-door  Employments. 

Engaged  iu  loiborioiLs  einploytmnts 
in  the  openair,  includiriK  labour- 
ers (17),  gardeners  (b),  hrioklayei , 
brickiiiaker,  sawyer  (in  twice), 
mason,  dustman,  carter,  plas- 
terer, seaman,  smiths  (4), 
butchers  (6),  carpenters  (4)  .  . 

/  2  set.  20 

1  „  24 

9;  2  „  20  to  27 

2  „  32  „  .37 
\  2  „  42  ,,  46 

1  -1- 

<i  -  + 
2,0  + 

(  3  let.  20 
4  „  22  to  25 
1  „  26  „  29 

I  3  „  31  .,  38 

0  -t- 

4  -  -f 

1  o,+ 

Engaged  in  employments  ehiefly 
on  foot,  in  the  open  air.  includ- 
ing porters  (4),  watchman,  errand 
boys  (4),  milkmen  (2),  hawker, 
cowkeeper,  out  of  work — "on 
tramp  "  (1) 

/■  2  tut.  10  to  12 
J  3  „  10  „  20 

I  1  „  38 

1  + 
3  —  -f- 
1,  O  -H 
1  — 
1  ? 

ol  1  ,.  14 
"!  1  „  21 

2  —  + 

Employed  with  horses  and  in  s<a- 
bles,  including  grooms  (6),  rid- 
ing-master, horsekeeper,  coach- 

/  2ict.lfl 
1  „  23 
r{  2  „  20 
1  „  38 

\  1  „  43 

3  -)- 

.1  a. 
«  —  -r 

(  4  „  16  „  19 
T    2  „  21  „  34 
U  „  27 

4  -f 

3  -  -t- 



ToTAL  of  those  employed  in 
the  above  laborious  out- 
of-door  employments  .  . 

/  2a3t.l0  to  12 
1  7  „  10  „  20 
2  J  2  „  23  „  24 
''''\  5  „  26  „  28 
4  „  32  „  38 
I  3  „  42  ,,  46 

5  -1- 
13  —  -)- 
3  0-1- 
1 
1 



f  1  ..  14 

7  „  16  „  20 
20(  7  „  21  „  25 
1  2  .,  26  .,  29 
»  3  „  31  „  38 

10  + 
It  -  -i- 

i,o  + 

Painters  (3),  plumber,  gas-fitter  . 

Itet.  17 
"l  1  ,,  26 

1  —  -1- 
1  C  + 

,(  1  „  16 

"i  1 
I.  i  ,,  -1 

1  + 

1  —  -f 

In-door  Employments. 
Including  servants  (12),  bakei's(3), 
paperhanger,french-polishers(4), 
boot  and  shoemakers (3),  "shoji- 
man,"  greengrocer,  drapers  (4), 
cheesemonger,  slop  cutter,  tai- 
lor, teacher,  silversmith,  chair- 
maker,    bath-attendant,  and  2 

1  1  ret.  14 
J  2  ,,  16  to  IS 
'l  2  „  25 

{  2  „  27  „  28 

3  -)- 

2  1- 

1,  C  + 
1  — 

(  2  „  19 
ol  1  ..  25 
'1  3  „  29 

V  3  ,.  83  „  37 

1  -1-  + 

4  + 

i  -  + 

Waiters  (G),  potmen  and  barmen  (S) 

(  1  a:t.  19 
8^  6  „  21  to  23 
*»  ,,40 

2  --f 

a  —  + 

1  ,.  -21 

1  -  + 

Had  no  ciiiployment,  includiun 
one  discharged  from  the  N.nvy  (]:', 

2ict.  14  to  l."-) 

I  —  -1- 
1  — 

1  14 
\  1  not  stated 

1  -f 
1  - 

 1 

Occuj)ntion  not  st.ated 

...  1 

i 

1 
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PA.TIENTS  IN  WHOM  THERE  WAS 


Number.  Years 


Simple  Endocarditis. 


Pcrioarditis,  usually  with  En- 
docarditis (54  in  (33). 


.Int-alVt.  'Number.  Years. 


C  6tet.l 
1^  3  „  26  „  5! 


6tet.l6  to  20 
21  „  24 
29 

3S 


10  + 

5  —  + 


12 
17 

09 


.  3  „  18  „  20 
f  2  „  21 
8   1  „  2G 

1  „  33  ,.  38 
^  1  „  42 


26 


,  1  1-2 

110  „  16  „  20 
7  „  21  „  24 
4  .,  26  „  29 

0  33  38 

1  „  42 


J  5 


IS 
22 

"I  2  „  29 


19 
30 


,,  :iO 


3  „  0  ,.  ir, 


Itet.lTto  19 
1  „  22  „  24 
lO;  4  „  27  „  28 
I  3  „  31  „  39 


42 


Jt.-afrc. 


4  +  + 
4  + 
2  —  + 


1  + 
1,  O  + 
1  — 


.,1  1 
-\  1 


17 

25 


2  + 
5  —  + 
1,  O  + 


13  + 
10  —  + 
2,0  + 
1  — 


22 


1  + 
1  O  + 


Heurt-afl'. 


Total 
Number. 


Y'eavs; 


1  + 


s? 

1 

3 

+  + 

2 

+ 

3 

—  + 

1 

o  + 

9 

2 

4- 

1 

+ 

/  2  „  17  „ 

3  „  22  „ 
<  i  „  27  „ 


31 

42 


4  + 
3  -  + 
2,  O  + 


1  „  35 


18 


2  „  14 
8  „  17 
23 
38 
50 


13  1  „  . 
I  1  ,.  S 
^  1  „  j 


2(1 


4  +  + 

6  + 

2  —  + 

1  O  + 


9 

1 

3 
5  + 
3  —  + 
1  O  + 


+  + 


1  +  +1 


9 

1  + 


1  + 


0  + 

4  -  + 

2  0  + 

1  — 


1  —  + 
1  O  + 


2  —  + 
1  O  + 


f'        9  ,,  1.". 


1  not  stated 


3  + 


1  -  + 


1  .,  39 


1  + 


2  „  11  ,,  1.-. 


2  „  14  „  1.- 


not  stated 


1  —  + 
1  O  + 


2  -  + 


2  -  + 


9 


9 

1  -  + 


.? 

1  — 


1  —  + 
1  — 


,12£Bt.l7  to  20 
10  „  21  „  24 
45  10  „  26  „  30 
1 10  „  31  „  40 
^  3  „  42  46 


9 

1  +  + 


1 

2  +  + 

4  + 

4  —  + 

2  O  + 

1  — 


9 
1  -1- 
1  -  -h 


4  ,,  10  „  14 

5  „  16  „  20 
14(  3  „  22  „  25 

1  ,,  28 
1  ,.  38 


23^ 


9  „ 

10 

}t 

20 

0 

21 

it 

24 

4  „ 

26 

» 

28 

2  „ 

33 

38 

0 

42 

}) 

43 

■  4  „  10  „  15 

26  „  16  „  20 

19  „  21  „  25 

15  „  26  „  30 

13  „  31  „  40 

5  „  41  ,,  46 


82 


f  2  „  16  „ 

r)  1  21 

■'I  1  ,.  26 

I  1  „  35 


18 


18 


3  „  14 
17  „  10  „  20 
21  „  25 
27  „  30 
5  „  33  38 
1  „  50 


38   i  '• 


/  1  „  19 
7  „  21  „ 
2    2  „  07 

\  \  \\ 


23 

12;  2  „  27  „  .30 
39 
40 


5        9  „  15 


,.,(11  „    9  „  15 
I  1  not  stated 


,1  1  „  26 
\  2  not  stated 


Joint  aflectioii. 


4  very  severe    +  + 
21  severe  + 
17  rather  severe  —  + 
3  not  severe    O  + 


3  severe  + 
5  ratlier  severe  —  + 
3  not  severe     O  + 
2  slight  — 
1  doubtful  ? 


10  severe  + 
12  rather  severe  —  + 
1  not  severe     O  + 


4  very  severe  +  -h 
34  severe  + 

34  rather  severe  h 

7  not  severe     O  + 
2  slight  — 
1  doubtful  ? 


1  severe 


+ 


1  very  severe  +  + 

1  severe  + 

2  rather  severe  \- 

1  not  severe     C  + 


1  voiy  severe  +  + 
17  severe  + 

13  rather  severe  h 

5  not  severe     O,  4- 

2  slight  — 


3  severe  + 
7  rather  severe  —  + 
2  not  severe     O  + 


3  rather  severe  —  + 
2  not  .severe     O  + 


4  severe  + 

6  rather  severe  1- 

2  slight  — 


3  rather  severe  (- 
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Table  I.  cont.,  ACUTE 


Female  Patients. 


Active  In-door  Employments. 
Servants  


Cooks  (5),  charwomen  (2),  nurses 
(5),  laundresses  (9),  \V£^sh(;r- 
woman  


Sedentai-y  In-door  Employment^. 

Needlewomen  (3),  milliners,  dress- 
makers (3),  tailoress,  ^hoebimlor, 
slioemakor  


Kept  a  stall 


Married  women,  without  spe- 
cial occupation,  including  two 
widows  


Of  no  occupation 


Occupation  not  stated 


Male  Patients.  TOTAL 


Female  Patiknts  TOTAL 


GRANT)  TOTAL  of  the  Male 
and  Female  Patients  .    .  . 


Patiknts  in  wuom 


There  was  no  indication  of 
Endocarditis. 


Number.  Years. 


f  3a3t.l9  to  20 
^3   4  „  21  „  25 
U  ,.  26  „  80 


(  2£et. 

P  2  „  42  „  5q 
I  1  ,.  52 


26  to  28 

36 


1  fet  20 

2  „  20 
1  .>  49 


(■  3  fet.  25 
S\  2  „  28  to  3Q 
I  3  ,,  36  „  40 


(  3£et.  13  to  15 
5   1  „  16 
I  1  »  26 


1  a;t.  29 


/  5iEt.lO  to  15 
11  „  16  „  20 
,/10  „  21  „  25 
'\  8  26  „  30 
5  „  31  „  40 
I  3  „  41  „  46 


3  set.  13  to  15 
5  „  16  „  20 
S  „  21  „  25 
37(13  „  26  „  30 
\  4  „  31  40 
I  3  ,.  42  ,.  50 
*  1  „  52 


/IS 


Sa!t.  10  to  15 


79 


\6 


16 
21 
26 
81  , 
41  , 
52 


20 
25 
80 
40 
50 


Joint  affec  tion 


4  -f 

5  — 

-f 

4  O 

-t- 

2  + 

1  — 

+ 

a  o 

+ 

1  + 

2  — 

-t- 

1  o 

+ 

4  + 

2  — 

+ 

2  O 

1  -f 

1  — 

+ 

2  O 

+ 

1  — 

1  — 

+ 

10  + 

23  - 

-t- 

6  O 

-f- 

3  — 

1  ? 

12  -t- 

12  — 

+ 

12,  O 

-f 

1  — 

22  -f 
34  — 
18,  O  + 

4  — 

1  T 


Endocarditis  was  threatened  or 
lirobable. 

Number.    Years.    Joint  affection. 


26 


1  ffit.  15 
14  „  10  to  20 
4  „  22  „  2:) 
3  „  26  „  .30 
3  „  31  ,.  40 
1  not  stated 


/'  3  ,,  19  „  20 
J  2  „  21  „  24 
'l  1  „  26 

I  1  „  40 


1  „  44 


1  ,,  21 


f  2  „  25 
J  1  „  30 


not  stated 


2(  1  r  6 
n  1  „  IS 


2  set.  14 
10  ,,  10  to  20 
10  „  21  ,,  25 
\  5  „  26  ,,  30 
I  6  „  31  ,,  38 
^  1  not  stated 


42 


f  2  set.  6  to  15 
18  „  16  „  20 
9  „  22  „  25 
5  „  26  „  30 
5  „  81  „  40 
1  ,,  44 
*  2  not  stated 


70 


4a't.  0tol4 


16 
21 
26 
31 
44 


20 
25 
30 
40 


3  not  stated 


9  -1- 

U  -  -)- 
6  O  -1- 


3  4- 

4  — 

-f 

1  — 

-1- 

1  + 

2 

3 

-f 

1  + 

1  — 

-1- 

1  -1- 

-f 

16  -!- 

15  — 

-h- 

1,  o 

-(- 

1  — 

16  -1- 

20  — 

-t- 

6,  O 

+ 

1  -^- 

32-1- 

85  - 

-1- 

7,  O 

+ 

1  — 

4  of  these  cases  di»d. 


WEJJ  MATISM— (continued). 
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Patients  in  whom  there  was 


Simple  Endocartlitis. 


Numlier.  Years. 


f  4£et.l2tol5 
21  „  1(5  „  20 
.o  JlO  „  21  „  25 
4  „  20  „  30 
3  „  31  „  40 
1  .,  55 


(  1  „  21 
i\  1  27 
(  2  „  33  „ 


40 


18 
31 


38 


30 
40 


(  5  „  13  „  15 
"!{  1  „  IS 
(  1  not  stated 


flOset.  9  to  15 

1'  „  16  „  20 
S  „  21  „  25 
S  „  26  „  30 
4  „  33  „  38 

M  >.  42 

k  i  not  stated 


9  8et.l2to  15 
123  „  16  „  20 
111  „  21  „  25 
61'  6  „  26  ,.  30 
ilO  „  31  „  48 
1  55 
1  not  stated 


Jt-nff. 


Pericarditis,  usually  witli  En- 
docarditis (54  in  08). 

Number.  Years.  I  Jt.  aff.  |  Heart  aff. 


2  +  + 
19  + 
13  —  + 

7  O  + 

1  — 

1  ? 


2  + 


108'( 


19£et.  9  to  15 
38  „  16  „  20 
19  „  21 
i4  „  26 
H  „  31  „  41 
1  42 

1  „  55 

2  not  stated 


3  -  + 
1  O  + 


1  + 


1  + 
1  —  + 


3  + 
3  -  + 
1  O  + 


f  1  pet.  15 
,g)  18  „  16  to  20 
^•'l  4  „  21  „  25 

U  „  26 


1  „  20 
1  .,  21 
1  35 
1  60 
1  not  stated 


24 
34 


13  ,,  14 


20  + 
20  h 

6  0  + 

1  — 


2  +  + 
26  + 
22  1- 

0,O  + 

1  — 

1  ? 


25  46 
30  42 


2  +  + 
+ 

-  + 
15,  O  .+ 
2  — 
1  1 


6  +  + 

9  + 

3  —  + 

1  O  + 


1  + 

2  —  + 
1  O  — 
1  ? 


1  +  + 
1  —  + 


1  + 
1  — 


35( 


6a3t.Htol5 
11  ,,  10  „  20  5  +  + 

4  „  22  „  25  14  + 

5  „  27  „  28  11  —  + 

6  „  31  „  39  4  O  + 
2  „  41  „  50  1  — 
1  not  stated 


■  3 
(14 


13 
16 


7  +  + 


28( 


,   21  „  25 11  + 


1  „  26 

2  „  34 
1  60 
1  not  stated 


35 


63= 


(  Oset.  11  tol5 
25  „  le  „  20 
10  „  21  „ 

0  „  20  „ 
8  „  31  „ 
2  „  41„  50 

1  „  60 

2  not  stated 


7  —  + 
2  O  + 
1  ? 


25  25 
30  18 
40  6 


12  +  + 
+ 

—  + 
O  + 
1  — 
1  ? 


2  c::^ 
8  +  + 
6  + 
2  —  + 
1,  O  + 


1  + 

2  -  + 
1  O  + 
1  — 


9 
1  + 
1  — 


1  +  + 
1  — 


6  +  + 
12  + 

+ 
+ 


O 


2  03 
9  +  + 
9  + 
4  -  + 
2  O  + 
1  — 
1  ? 


4  CZ 
15  + 
21  + 
15  — 

4  O 

3  — 

1  ? 


Total. 

Number.  Years. 


101' 


'  6  ait.  12  to  15 
51  „  16  „  20 
22  „  21  „  25 
14  „  26  „  30 

6  „  31  „  40 

1  55 

1  not  stated 


22 


C  4  „  19  „  20 

4  „  21  „  25 

4  „  26  „  30 

5  „  31  „  40 
2  „  42  „  50 
2  „  52  ,,  60 
1  not  stated 


0 

fi 

18  „ 

20 

2 

yt 

26 

3 

>i 

31  „ 

38 

2 

if 

44  „ 

49 

21 
33 


C  6  „  24  „  25 
T  J  4  ,,  28  ,,  30 
6  „  34  „  40 
V.  1  not  stated 


16: 


(■11  „  6 


16 


15 
20 


1^  1  „  25 


not  stated 


29 


'iS  ret.  9  to  15 
47  „  16  „  20 
32  „  21  „  25 
158  26  „  26  „  30 
21  „  31  „  40 
6  „  41  „  50 
^  3  not  stated 


'17 

6  „ 

15 

60 

fi 

16  „ 

20 

34 

»> 

21  „ 

25 

25 

»> 

26  „ 

30 

21 

it 

31  „ 

40 

4 

)i 

42  „ 

50 

3  „  52  ,,  00 
^  4  not  stated 


326 


■  40  ret.  6  to  15 
107  „  10,,  20 
06  „  21„25 
51  ,,  26,,  30 
42  ,,  31,  ,40 
10  ,,  41 ,,  50 
3  „  65,,  GO 
\  7  not  stated 


VOL,  IV 


1  of  these  cases  died. 


Joint  affection. 

S  veiy  severe 

4- 

41  severe 

+ 

32  rather  severe 

+ 

IS  not  severe 

O 

+ 

1  slight 

1  doubtful 

J 

8  severe 

+ 

9  ratlier  severe 

+ 

4  not  severe 

O 

+ 

1  doubtful 

J 

1  severe 

+ 

6  rather  severe 

0  nnt  Qpvpi'p 

^    llLf  L  Oct  CX  C 

\J 

r 

_j_ 

1  very  severe 

+ 

+ 

7  severe 

+ 

7  rather  severe 

+ 

2  not  severe 

O 

+ 

6  severe 

-^- 

-4- 

3  not  severe 

■4- 

1  rather  severe 

+ 

6  very  severe 

+ 

+ 

GO  severe 

+ 

68  rather  severe 

— 

+ 

17  not  severe 

o 

+ 

6  slight 

1  doubtful 

9 

9  very  severe* 

+ 

+ 

G5  severe 

+ 

61  ratlier  severe 

+ 

29  not  severe 

o 

4- 

2  slight 

2  doubtful 

15  very  severe 

+ 

+ 

125  severe 

+ 

129  ratlier  severe  — 

+ 

40  not  severe 

+ 

8  slight 

3  doubtful 

1 

-  0  of  these  cases  died  (1  fro;ii  Bright's  disease). 

0 
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TABLE 


Ages  of  I. — 1,000  Patients  affected  tviih  all  other  Internal  Diseases  except  Acute  Rliewinalism 

Pericarditis  and  Erulocarditis,  Wi<d  III. — 58  Patients 


Male  Patients. 


Worlccrs  out  of  /Other  diseases  except  .iciite 
doors.  rlieuiiiatisni  ami  acute  gout 

! Acute  rheumatism  .  .  . 
Ditto. oitUpericarmis  .  . 
Ditto  with  simple  endocardit: 


^Acute  gout 


/OtJier  diseases  except  acute/ 
rheumatism  and  acute  go\it 
Acute  rheumatism    .    .  . 

(Vorkers  on  foot ( \  Pericarditis  

[.Endocarditis  


Workers  amoug^ 
horses  .  . 


(^Acute  gout  

'Other  diseases  except  acute\ 
rheumatism  and  acute  goutj 

/Acute  rheumatism  .  .  . 
[Pericarditis  


Endocarditis 
Acute  gout  , 


Painters,  plum- 
bers    .    .  . 


Other  diseases  hesides  acutel 
rheumatism  and  acute  goutJ 

(Acute  rheumatism    .  . 

\Perica7-ditis  

^Endocarditis  .... 
Acute  gout  


In-door  employ- 
ments .   .  . 


pother  diseases  besides  aciite\ 
rheumatism  and  acute  goutj 

/Acute  rheumatism   ,  . 


I  Pericarditis 


r 

\Endocarditis 
VAcute  gout  . 


Below  the  ack  of  21. 


21,  or  10  per  cent,  of  thosel 
whose  ages  are  stated.  j 

12,  or  20  6  per  cent. 

fl,  or  8''A  per  cent,  at  that  age.^ 
\1,  or  10  per  cent,  of  whole.  - 
fO,  or  50  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
10,  or  40  jicr  cent,  of  whole. 
0 

6,  or  177  per  cent. 

0,  or  64  per  cent. 

(1,  or  11  per  cent,  at  tliat  age. 
\l,  or  50  jjcr  cent,  of  wlwle. 
(2,  or  22  per  cent,  at  tliat  age. 
12,  or  60-7  of  whole. 
0 

1,  or  15  per  cent. 
9,  or  39  per  cent. 
0 

(3,  or  33 -3  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
\3,  or  37 '2  jjer  cent,  of  whole. 
0 

2,  or  5  per  cent. 

2,  or  40  per  cent. 

0 
0 


20,  or  16'3  per  cent. 

20,  or  52 '5  per  cent. 

(10,  or  50 -6  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
[10,  or  77  jjer  cent,  of  whole. 

(5,  or  25  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

15,  or  55 '2  per  cent,  of  whole. 


From  21  to  25  Ykars. 


Waiters,  bar- 
men, and  one 
commercial 
traveller  .  . 


Other  diseases  besides  acuteX 
rheumatism  and  acute  gout/ 

/Acute  rheumatism    .    .  . 

I  Pericarditis  .  .... 

[Endocarditis  

^Acute  gout  


(Other  diseases  except  acutel 
rhemnatism,  &c.  | 
cv.i^i  ivi/,  /Acute  rheumatism   .  . 

.school.    .  Mpericarditis  

\  '■Endocarditis  .... 


/-Other  diseases  except  acute'l 
rheumatism  and  acute  gout) 

) Acute  rheumatism  .  .  . 
>  Pericarditis  


Total  of  Male 
Patients  .  .' 


\Endoearditis 
^Aeute  gout  . 


0 

2,  or  16-6  per  cent. 

2,  or  15 '3  per  cent. 

1 1,  or  50  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
\1,  or  50  per  cent,  of  whole. 

0 

0 

37,  or  100  per  cent. 

16,  or  100  per  cent. 

4,  or  25  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
9,  or  56'6  per  cent,  at  tliat  age. 

89,  or  17  per  cent. 

or  45  per  cent. 

or  24-3 Tier  cent,  at  that  age. 
or  ol'd  per  cent,  of  whole, 
or  357  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
or  54 '3  per  cent,  of  whole. 


31 ,  or  15  per  cent. 
10,  or  22  -2  per  cent. 


,  or  10  per  cent,  at  that  of/c. 
,  or  10  per  cent,  of  whole. 
,  or  40  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
I  or  27  per  cent,  of  whole. 


4,  or  11 7  per  cent. 

3,  or  21  -4  per  cent. 

1,  or  3:v.3  per  cent,  at  tlmt  age. 
1,  or  50  per  cent,  of  vhok. 
1,  or  33 '3  X'er  cent,  at  that  age. 
1,  or  33 '3  per  cent,  of  whole. 


4,  or   per  cent. 

6,  or  26  per  cent. 

or  16  "6  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
or  100  per  cent,  of  vjhole. 

or  30'9  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
or  25  per  cent,  of  whole. 

,  or  22  per  cent, 
or  20  per  cent. 


20,  or  16 -3  per  cent. 

5,  or  13-5  per  cent. 

1,  or  20  per  cent,  at  thdt  age. 
1,  or  7  7  percent,  of  whole. 
1,  or  20  per  cent  at  that  age. 

1,  or  11  per  cent,  of  whole. 
2 

2,  or  16-6  per  cent. 

7,  or  54-1  per  cent. 

0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

70,  or  13  -4  per  cent. 

32,  or  20  8  per  cent. 

4,  or  12  per  cent  at  that  age. 
4,  or  12  per  cent,  of  whole. 
8,  or  24 '2  per  cent,  at  that  age 
8,  or  17-4  per  cent,  oj  whole. 


»  Here  and  elsewhere  in  these  columns  add  after  "age"  of  those  with  acute  rheumatism  who  were  so  affected 

•        "       •    '       ,     ,      .1  ^jj^ie  Patients 


and  who  were  engaged  in  the  class  of  employments,  indicated  in  the  column  headed  "'Male  Pa 
2  Here  and  elsewhere  in  these  columns  "whole"  applies  to  the  whole  number  of  all  ages  of 


those  with  acute 


a.  (see  p.  189).  195 

aiul  Acute  Gout,  and  II. — S26  Patients  affected  icith  Acute  BheumcUism ,  with  its  attendant 
affected  xoith  Acuta  Gout,  in  relation  to  Occtipation, 


Above  25  Tears. 


Aqe  and  Occupa- 
tion NOT  STiTKD. 


155,  or  75  per  cent. 

23,  or  51  per  cent. 

S,  Of  35  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
8,  or  80  per  cent  of  whole. 
5,  or  21  per  cent,  at  that  arje. 
5,  or  33  per  cent,  of  tvhole. 
13 

21,  or  70-6  per  cent. 

2,  or  11 '3  per  cent. 

0 

0 
2 

61,  or  93  per  cent. 
8,  or  35  per  cent. 
0 

3,  or  37  per  cent,  at  that  ar/e. 

3,  or  37'5  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

:  14 

:  30,  or  "3  per  cent. 

2,  or  40  per  cent. 

1,  or  50  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
0 

4 

;  83,  or  67-4  per  cent. 

1 13,  or  34  per  cent.  \ 

2,  or  15 -3  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
2,  or  15-3  per  cent,  of  whole. 
5,  or  23  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

^3,  or  33 -3  per  cent,  of  whole. 

8,  or  6b -6  per  cent. 

4,  or  30-6  per  cent. 

II,  or  25  per  cent,  at  tlmt  age. 
1,  or  50  per  cent,  of  whole. 
2,  or  50  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
2,  or  100  per  cent,  of  whole. 


0 
0 

'•361,  or  69-4  per  cent. 

(52,  or  33-7  per  cent.  +  1  occu- 
{  pation  not  stated. 
12,  or  25  per  cent,  at  tltat  age 
12,  or  ZG-3  per  cent,  of  whole. 


Age  not  stated  14 


-_,  -.  —        vi„„i..  of  whole. 
13,  or  25  per  cent,  at  that  age 
13,  or  28-2  per  cent,  of  whole. 
*  47,  +  1  occupation  not  stated. 


Total. 


Age  not  stated  27 

fAge(?)l  +  2  occ.\ 
\  not  stated  ) 
,Age  (?)  1  +  1  occ.\ 
I  not  stated  j 
iAge(T)  and  occ.  not[ 
\  stated  1  J 
(Age  (?)  —  3  occ.\ 
\  not  stated  ) 


221 

45 

10 

15 
15 

38 

14 

2 

3 
2 

09 

23 

1 

8 
15 

41 


1 
0 
4 

129 

38 

13 

9 
13 

12 

13 

2 

2 
3 

38 

17 

4 
9 

547 

/155  +  3  oec.v 
.  not  stated  ) 
33   +   2  occ.) 

not  stated  f 
40   +   1  occ.-i 
not  stated  j 

52 


or 


.[40-4  per  cent,  of  the  males 
122-1  per  cent,  of  the  wliole.'> 
,(29  per  cent,  of  the  males. 
Il4  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
lOr  22  i)er  cent,  of  those  with  cmitc 
I  ■  rheumatism. 

lOr  33-3  per  cent,  of  those  with 
I   acute  rheiimat'ism. 


qJG-9  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

•    (3-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Qj,(9  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

14-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
(Or  14  per  cent,  of  those  with  acute 
\  rheumatism.. 

I  Or  21-4  per  cent,  of  those  with 
\   acute  rheumatism. 


q  J  12-0  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

16-  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Q  fl4-Sper  cent,  of  the  njales. 

17-  1  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
iOr  4-3  per  cent,  of  those  with  acute 
I  rheumatism. 

jOr  35  per  cent,  of  those  vjith  acute 
\  rheumatism. 


QJ./9-5  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

(41  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Qj.|3-2  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

U'5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Or  20  per  cent,  of  those  with  ac.  rh. 


Qj,  f23  -6  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

112 -9  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Q  |24-5  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

111-4  per  cent,  of  the  -ivhole. 
iOr  35  per  cent,  of  those  with  acute 
1  rheumatism. 

\0r  24-3  per  cent,  of  those  with 
\   acute  rheumatism. 


QJ./2-2  per  cent  of  the  males. 

(1  -2  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Qj,(S-4  per  cent  of  the  males. 

14  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
(Or  8-3  per  cent,  of  those  with  acute 
\  rheumatism. 

jOr  lG-6  per  cent,  of  those  with 
\  rheumatism. 


Q  (6-9  per  cent,  of  the  males. 

13-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Q  (11  per  cent,  of  the  males,  i 

\5-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Or  24  per  cent,  of  those  with  ac.  rh. 
Or  53  jier  cent,  of  those  with  ac.  rh. 


S^n Tl'c-^'oirnZaVd''^?^  -«re  engaged  In  the  class  of  occupations 

Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  column  "whole"  applicg  to  the  whole  number  of  patients  of  both  sexes. 

0  2 


D6 


TABLE  II.— 


Female  Patients. 


vants  . 


Other  diseases  excoiit  acute 

rlioumatism  

Acute  rheumatism  .... 

Pericarditis  

Endocardilis  

Other  diseases  except  acute) 
'  rheumatism  and  acute  goutj 

Acute  rheumatism  .... 


Below  the  Ace  or  21  Ykars. 


FaoM  21  TO  25  Years. 


ther    in  door 
active      em-/  pericarditis 

I  Endocarditis 
I  Acute  gout 


ployments 


64,  or  32-8  per  cent,  of  thosel 
whose  ages  are  stated.  i 

57,  or  57  per  cent. 
fl4,  or  24-5  per  cent,  at  tliat  age.^ 
\14,  or  737  per  cent.'ofthe  whole." 
125'  or  44  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
125,  or       per  cent,  of  whole. 


1,  or  1'4  per  cent. 

4,  or  18 '2  per  cent. 

0 

0 
0 


adentary  in- 
door employ- 
meats  .    .  . 


^Other  diseases  except  acutej    ^  ^^2-7  per  cent. 

rheumatism  )  ' 

2,  or  22-3  per  cent. 

0 


'  Acute  rheumatism 
I  Pericarditis   .  . 
\  Endocarditis  .  . 


arried  women 
■\vithout  spe- 
cial employ- 
ment  .   .  . 


'Other  diseases  except  acute\ 
rheumatism    ...    '  -J 

Acute  rheumatism  .... 

Pericarditis  

Endocarditis  


(1,  or  50  per  cent,  at  thai  age. 
U,  or  25  per  cent,  of  whole. 

3,  or  4-3  per  cent. 

0 

0 

0 


)ut-of-door  em- 
ployment. 
Kept  a  stall . 


(Other  diseases  except  acutej 
rheumatism  .... 
Acute  rheumatism  .    .  . 
Pericarditis  
Endocarditis  

(Other  diseases  except  acute"! 
rheumatism  ) 
Acute  rheiunatism  .   .   '  . 
Pericarditis  
Endocarditis  

Other  diseases  except  acutel 
/  rheumatism  and  acute  goutJ 

Acute  rheumatism  .... 


Total  of  female 
patients  . 


60,  or  30 '8  per  cent. 

22,  or  22  per  cent. 
4,  or  18 -2  per  cent,  at  tliut  age. 
4,  or  22  2  per  cent,  of  the  whale. 
10,  or  45 -5  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

10,  or  IZ'Iper  cent,  of  tM  vihaU. 

9,  or  12-5  per  cent. 

4,  or  18  2  percent. 

11,  or  25  per  cent,  at  tliat  age. 
U,  or  25  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole. 

1,  or  25  per  cent. 


57,  or  100  per  cent. 

14,  or  93  per  cent. 
2  or  14 '4  per  cent,  at  tliat  age. 
6,  or  43  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

126,  or  29  per  cent. 

77,  or  47 '2  percent. 
i  l7  or  22  per  cent,  at  tliat  age. 
117',  or  63-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
(32'  or  41 '5  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
[32,  or  53  '3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
0 


Grand  Total 
of  Male  and  p^ricarCitis 
Female  Pa-\ 

1  Endocarditis 
1  Acute  gout 


Pericarditis  

Endocarditis  

Acute  gout  

/Other  diseases  except  acute^  215,  o|;  ^ent  the 

rheumatism  and  acute  gout/ 1        whole  with  ages  stateo 

Acute  rheumatism  .... 


TIENTS  . 


147  or  46-7  per  cent. 

34,  or  33  per  cenf.  at  that  age 
U,  or  56-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

('57,  or  38-8  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

W,  or  53  per  cen  t,  of  the  whole. 


5,  or  13-8  per  cent. 

0 
0 
0 


9,  or  12  C  per  cent. 

6,  or  37-5  per  cent. 

11,  or  16-6  per  cent,  at  that  age. 

Il,  or  50  2)er  cent,  of  (lie  whole. 


1,  or  50  per  cent. 

0 

0 

0 

1,  or  7  per  cent. 

0 
0 

83,  or  19  per  cent. 
34 

6,  or  17-6  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
6  or  22-2  per  cent,  of  the  whcU 
11  or  32-3  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
11'  or  18-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
0 

153  or  16  per  cent,  of  whole, 

'  with  ages  stated 
66,  or  20-8  per  cent. 

10  or  15  per  cent,  at  that  age. 
10,  or  16  6  per  cent,  of  thewhol 
19,  or  28  S  at  that  age. 
19,  or  IS  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


2  Here  and  elsewhere  in  these  columns    vuoiu  "i-j 
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Above  '25  Years. 


Age  and  Occupa- 
tion NOT  STATED. 


71,  or  3G'4  per  cent. 

21,  or  21  per  cent. 

1,  or  4 '7  per  cent  at  that  age.  \ 
1,  or  5"2 per  cent,  of  whole.  ) 
S,  or  3S  per  cent,  at  that  age.  1 
S,  or  IS  per  cen  t,  of  whole.  J 

62,  or  SG  I  per  cent. 

13,  or  62  per  cent. 

3,  or  377  per  cent,  at  that  age.  \ 
3,  or  75  per  cent,  of  whole.     '  < 

3,  or  75  per  cent. 

3 


31,  or  84  5  percent 

7,  or  77 '7  per  cent. 
0 

3,  or  i3  per  cent,  at  tlmtw 
3,  or 75 percent,  of  whole'.  j 

59,  or  83  per  cent. 


t  age.  \ 


10,  or  62 -5  percent. 

1,  or  10  per  cent,  at  that  age.  \ 

1,  or  50  per  cent,  of  whole.  J 
12,  or  20  per  cent,  at  that  age.  \ 
12,  or  100  per  cent  of  whole.  ] 

2,  or  100  per  cent. 

1,  or  50  per  cent. 
0 

1,  or  100  per  cent,  at  that  age. 


225,  or  51  -8  per  cent. 

53  +  1  occupation  not  stated. 

4,  or  7-5  per  cent,  at  that  age.  \ 

4,  or  15  per  cent,  of  whole.  j 

17,  or  32  7  per  c*nt.  at  that  age.  \ 

17,  or  28-3  per  cent,  of  whole,  f 

[586,  or  CI -4  per  cent,  of  those) 
I  with  ages  stated.  j 
a04  +  2  occupation  not  stated, 
\  or  32-8  per  cent. 
|-16  +  1  occupation  not  staled,  or 
\    15-4  per  cent,  at  that  age,  or 
\,  26-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

.30,  or  28-3  per  ccnf.  of  whole 


Age  not  stated  9 
  1 


Total. 


19 


204 
101 
19 

43 

77 

22 

5 

4 
3 

38 

9 
0 

4 

75 
17 
2 

0 


46 


|Age  (?)  5  +  2  occ. 
1   not  stated 

'.^ge  (?)  1  +  2 


not  slated 


i-Age  (?)  1  +  1  occ.l 

I  not  staled  i 

[Age  and  occ.  not) 

I  stated  3  ( 


57 

16 

2 
7 


453 

(167  +  1  occ.l 
\  not  stated  [ 

28 

61 
3 

1,000 

|322  +  4  occ.l 
\  •  not  stated  / 

[61  +  2  occl 
I    not  stated  f 

[107  +  1  occ.l 
I  not  stated  / 
(55  +  3  occ.l 
\  not  stated  / 


(-V  .(42  per  cent,  of  the  females. 
\20-4  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole. 


160-5  per  cent,  of  the  I'einales. 
"^'131-3  per  cent,  of  ths  whole. 
(Or  IS '8  j)cr  cent,  of  those  with 
[   acute  rheumatism. 
Or  42-5  per  cent,  of  those  with 
[   acute  rheumat  ism. 


Q  (15  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

177  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Ori^^  '^  per  cent,  of  the  females. 
"  \  6-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
lOr  22  7  per  cent,  of  those  with 
j  acute  rheuTiiatism. 
\Or\Sper  cent,  of  those  with  acute 
\  rheumatism. 


0  f8-4  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

13 -S  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
f^  f5-4  per  cent,  of  the  females. 
"^'12  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

I  Or  44-4  per  cent,  of  those  with 
\  acute  rheumatism. 

Q  fl6-3  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

\  7-5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Q  (10-2  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

I  5-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
fOr  11-8  per  cent,  of  those  loith 
\   acute  rheumatism. 
\0r  11-8  per  cent,  of  those  with 
\   acute  rheumatism. 

Q  .f9'4  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

10 -2  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Q  fl  -2  per  cent,  of  the  fenwles. 

lO  e  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Or  50  per  cent,  of  those  with  ac.  r%. 

Q  (12-5  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

I  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Q  (9  -6  per  cent,  of  the  females. 

\5  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Or  12-5  per  cent,  of  those  with  ac.  rh. 
Or  44  per  cent,  of  those  with  ac.  rh. 


[n'dTcTtcd'S  riJ;°col?^„'n  headef  *'il;,rPaT^^  '°  ^"       '''''  occup«tio» 

Here  and  elsewhere  in  this  column  "whole"  applies  to  the  whole  number  of  patients  of  both  sexes. 
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with  Pericarditis,  all  of  whom  liad  endocarditis  also,  and  nearly  one- 
half  of  them  (25)  with  simple  endocarditis,  while  endocarditis  Nvas 
either  threatened  or  probable  in  the  remaining  15.  Three-fourths  of 
the  servants  attacked  with  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  (14  in  19), 
and  three-fifths  of  those  with  simple  endocarditis  (26  in  42)  were 
below  the  age  of  21,  while  only  one-fourth  of  those  who  were  q[uite 
free  from  symptoms  of  heart  affection  were  below  that  age  (3  in  13). 

Girls  engaged  in  the  hard  labour  of  a  servant,  at  work,  at  a  tender 
age,  from  morning  to  night,  when  attacked  with  this  disease  to  wliich 
they  are  so  subject,  are  all  but  certain  to  have  inflammation  of  the 
heart  without  or  within.  Servant-girls  below  the  age  of  21,  keeping 
in  view  their  time  of  life  and  constitution,  are  more  exposed  to  the 
causes  of  acute  rheumatism  and  its  attendant  inflammation  of  the 
heart  than  persons  of  any  other  class.  They  are  growing,  their  frame 
is  not  yet  knit,  they  are  sensitive  to  cold  and  wet,  and  they  are 
subject  to  palpitation.  Before  all,  in  these  young  women  their  joints 
are  not  yet  perfected,  the  ends  of  the  bones  forming  them  being  still 
united  to  their  shafts  by  cartilage ;  their  growth  is  active  so  that  the 
blood  circulates  in  them  freely;  their  structm-es  are  sensitive;  and 
while  they  are  supple,  and  their  play  is  free  and  lively,  they  are 
tender  and  do  not  bear  undue  pressure ;  they  are  liable  to  strains,  are 
unequal  to  labour  and  fatigue,  and  are  easily  affected  by  draughts, 
and  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  especially  after  undue  and  prolonged 
exertion.  Then  the  labour  of  these  poor  girls,  especially  in  hard 
places  of  service,  is  great  and  constant ;  they  carry  weights  up  and 
down  stairs,  often  in  lofty  houses ;  they  are  constantly  on  foot,  stand- 
ing rather  than  walking,  so  that  fuU  pressure  is  continuously  made 
on  the  joints;  or  what  is  worse,  they  are  kneeling  sometimes  on 
cold  and  even  wet  stone  floors,  hard  at  work,  scrubbing  and  brushing. 

The  joint  affection  was,  as  a  rule,  more  severe  in  servants  suffering 
from  acute  rheumatism  than  in  the  rest  of  those  so  affected,  the  joints 
being  attacked  with  severity  in  one-half  of  the  servants  (49  in  101), 
and  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  rest  (91  in  225).  Among  those 
servants  who  suffered  from  Pericarditis,  the  joint  affection  was  severe 
in  fuUy  three-fourths  (15  in  19),  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  these 
(6)  it  was  very  severe.  If  we  compare  these  cases  with  the  rest  of 
the  servants  affected  with  acute  rheumatism,  we  find  that  the  severity 
of  the  joint  affection  rose  in  the  scale  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  heart  affection.  The  joint  affection  was  severe  in  less 
than  one-third  (4  in  13)  of  those  servants  who  presented  no  sign  of 
inflammation  of  the  heart,  while  it  was  so  in  a  little  over  a  third  (9 
in  26)  of  those  in  whom  endocarditis  was  threatened  or  probable,  and 
in  one-half  of  those  who  were  attacked  with  simple  endocarditis  (21 
in  42) ;  while,  as  I  have  just  said,  it  was  severe  in  three-fourths  of 
the  cases  with  Pericarditis  (15  in  1.9). 

In  the  servants  who  were  attacked  with  Pericarditis,  the  severity 
of  the  joint  affection  bore  a  strict  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  heart 
affection  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases. 
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In  one-third  of  them  (6  in  19)  the  joint  affection  was  very 
severe  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  these  the  heart  affection  was  very  severe, 
wliile  in  one  of  them  it  was  fatal. 

In  nearly  one-half  of  these  patients  (9  in  19)  the  joint  affection  was 
severe  in  the  second  degree,  and  in  two-thirds  of  these  (6  m  9)  the 
heart  affection  was  severe ;  in  two  cases  it  was  rather  severe ;  and  m 
one  it  was  slight.  In  three  patients  the  joint  affection  was  rather 
severe,  and  of  Ihese  the  heart  affection  was  severe  in  one,  rather  so 
in  a  second,  and  not  so  in  a  third. 

The  last  case  is  a  notable  exception  to  this  rule.  The  attack  in  the 
joints  was  slight,  but  the  attack  at  the  heart  was  very  severe,  and 
proved  fatal. 

The  accompanying  Tables  show  (1)  the  proportion  in  which  female 
domestic  servants  affected  with  acute  rheumatism  were  attacked  by 
endocarditis  and  Pericarditis,  and  the  influence  of  age  in  the  propor- 
tionate production  of  those  affections  of  the  heart  in  that  disease  ;  and 
(2)  the  relation  of  the  degree  of  the  joint  affection  to  the  degree  of  the 
heart  affection  in  those  cases. 


1.  Degree  of  the  Joiut  Affection  ■  in  Servauts  affected  with  Acute  Eheumatism,  in  relation. 

to  Age  and  Heart  Affection. 


No 
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\  Very  severe  +  +  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

1 

0 

c 

7 

1 

0 

0 

8  +  + 

••Severe  +  .   .   .  . 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

0 

4 

0 

9 

10 

5 

4 

19 

7 

1 

1 

9 

23 

6 

12 

0 

41  + 

Rather  severe  -  +  . 

1 

3 

1 

5 

7 

3 

1 

1 

12 

7 

4 

1 

12 

2 

1 

0 

3 

17 

11 

3 

1 
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1 

1 
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2 

1 

0 
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0 
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3 

4 

6 

13 

15 

5 

6 

1 

27 

25 

9 

8 

42 

14 

4 

1 

19 

57 

22 

21 

1 
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2.  Degree  of  the  Joiut  Affection  in  Sei-vants  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  the  Heart  Affection 

in  the  cases  of  liheumatic  Pericarditis. 


Degree  of  tlie 
Joint  Affection. 

Degree  of  the  Heart  Affection. 

Total 
Degree  of 
the  Joint 
Affection. 

Fatal. 

Very 
Severe. 
+  + 

Severe. 
+ 

Rather 
Severe. 
-  + 

Not 
Severe. 
0  + 

Slight. 

Veiy  severe  +  +    .  . 

Rather  severe  h 
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I  will  now  briefly  consider  tlie  occnpations  of  the  remaining /maZe 
patients  who  were  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism.  I  have  thrown 
into  one  group  the  cooks,  charwomen,  nurses,  and  laundresses,  who 
numbered  altogether  22.  Of  these  5  had  Pericarditis,  4  of  whom  had 
endocarditis  also,  and  4  had  simple  endocarditis ;  in  7  endocarditis 
was  threatened  or  probable ;  and  in  6  the  heart  gave  no  evidence  of 
being  affected.  Of  the  whole  number  less  than  a  fifth  were  younger 
than  21  (4  in  21  ^).  Of  the  five  cases  with  Pericarditis,  in  one  the 
attack  was  severe  but  transient,  and  in  that  patient  the  joint  affection 
was  severe.  In  two  others  the  heart  affection  was  rather  severe,  and 
in  the  remaining  two  it  was  slight,  while  in  none  of  these  was  the 
joint  affection  severe. 

Nine  of  the  women  followed  sedentary  employments,  using  chiefly 
the  needle ;  and  in  none  of  these  was  there  Pericarditis  ;  four  of  them, 
however,  had  endocarditis. 

The  married  v/omen  numbered  17,  and  of  these  only  two  had  Peri- 
carditis and  endocarditis,  one  severely,  the  other  slightly.  In  both 
the  joint  affection  was  rather  severe.  Of  the  remainder,  2  had  simple 
endocarditis,  and  5  were  threatened  with  it,  while  one-half  (8)  gave 
no  sign  of  heart  affection.    These  patients  were  all  older  than  23. 

Sixteen  of  the  female  patients  had  no  occupation,  only  one  of  whom 
Was  above  the  age  of  20.  Only  two  of  them  had  Pericarditis,  one 
of  whom  had  endocarditis  also  ;  in  one  of  these  the  heart  affection  was 
fatal,  in  the  other  it  was  severe ;  and  in  one  of  them  the  joint  affec- 
tion was  severe,  while  in  the  other  that  ended  fatally  it  was  so  only 
to  a  moderate  degree.  Seven  of  these  cases  had  simple  endocarditis 
and  2  were  threatened  with  it;  while  5  of  them  presented  no 
indication  of  endocarditis. 

These  cases,  taken  as  a  whole,  show  that  those  women  who  followed 
at  a  mature  age  occupations  as  laborious  as  the  young  servants,  were 
affected  in  but  a  moderate  proportion  with  Pericarditis,  and  that  in  a 
comparatively  mild  form.  They  also  show  that  those  of  tender  age 
who  followed  no  occupation  were  not  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
the  heart  with  anything  like  the  same  frequency  as  young  female 
servants.  We  thus  see,  in  brief,  that  in  acute  rheumatism  affecting 
the  female  sex,  youth  with  labour  is  nearly  always  attacked  or 
threatened  with  endocarditis  or  Pericarditis,  or  both ;  that  youth  with- 
out labour  is  thus  attacked  with  comparative  infrequency ;  and  that 
mature  age  with  labour  is  attacked  less  frequently  and  much  less 
severely  with  inflammation  of  the  heart  than  youth  with  labour. 

The  male  imticnts  give  us  two  great  illustrations.  One  of  these  is 
supplied  by  those  working  in-doors,  and  they  naturally  run  in  the 
same  grooves  as  the  female  patients,  who  were,  aU  but  two,  occupied 
in-doors.  The  other  is  supplied  by  those  following  out-of-door  occu- 
pations ;  and  they  stand  completely  apart  in  kind  of  labour,  age,  and 
character  of  disease,  as  well  as  in  sex,  from  the  female  patients,  whose 
cases  have  just  been  considered. 

1  In  one  of  tl.e  22  cases  belonging  to  this  group  the  nge  of  the  patient  is  not  stated. 
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I  have  brought  the  male  patients  working  in-doors  inchiding  ten 
servants,  into  one  group,  numbering  37.  In  several  features  this 
group  presents  a  remarkable  agreement  as  regards  age  and  the  fre- 
quency of  heart  affection,  and  especially  of  Pericarditis,  with  the 
important  and  large  analogous  group  of  female  servants.  Thus  in 
each  group  more  than  half  of  the  patients  were  below  the  age  of  21 
(of  the  male  patients  19  in  37,  of  the  female  servants  57  in  100)  ;Mn 
each,  the  proportion  of  cases  with  Pericarditis  was  great,  amounting 
among  the  males  to  one-third  (13  in  37),  among  the  female  servants 
to  one-fifth  (19  in  101) ;  in  each  three-fourths  of  those  thus  affected 
with  Pericarditis  were  below  the  age  of  21,  (10  of  the  13  male 
patients,  and  14  of  the  19  female  servants) ;  in  each  the  proportion 
of  those  in  whom  the  heart  presented  no  sign  of  inflammation  was 
small,  amounting  to  one-sixth  of  those  male  patients  (6  in  37),  and 
one-eighth  of  the  female  servants  (12  in  101) ;  and  in  each  few  of  the 
patients  whose  hearts  were  thus  unaffected  were  below  the  age  of  21, 
amounting  to  fully  one-third  of  those  male  patients  (3  in  7),  and  to 
one-fourth  of  the  female  servants  (3  in  13).  Here,  however,  this 
close  parallel  ends,  since  among  the  patients  affected  with  acute 
rheumatism  above  the  age  of  25,  Pericarditis  attacked  the  men 
working  in-doors  more  frequently  (2  in  13)  than  the  female  servants 
(1  in  22),  and  among  those  with  Pericarditis,  less  than  one-half  of 
the  males  (6  in  13),  and  almost  as  many  as  three-fourths  of  the 
females  (15  in  19)  were  attacked  with  severity;  while  the  proportion 
of  cases  affected  or  threatened  with  simple  endocarditis  was  much 
smaller  among  the  male  patients  (9  and  9  respectively  in  37)  than 
the  female  servants  (42  and  26  in  101). 

Looking  at  these  two  sections  of  the  patients  in  their  larger  and 
more  vital  relations,  it  is  evident  that  in  both  sexes  the  same  causes 
produce,  under  like  conditions,  the  same  effects ;  and  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  young  persons  who  work  on  foot  in-doors  during 
many  hours  daily,  are  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  heart  when 
affected  with  acute  rheumatism,  while  a  very  small  proportion  are 
thus  attacked  of  the  men  and  women  of  mature  age  who  are  engaged 
in  the  same  manner. 

If  we  looked  solely  to  the  kind  of  employments  just  considered  it 
would  be  natural  to  infer  that  overwork  in-doors  in  young  people 
of  both  sexes  was  the  main  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  and  of  its 
attendant  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  While,  however,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  whole  of  the  female  patients  with  occupations  were 
engaged  in-doors,  save  two  poor  women  who  each  kept  a  stall,  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  male  patients  worked  in-doors. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  male  patients  affected  with  acute 
rheumatism,  amounting  nearly  to  three-fifths  (82  in  154),  excluding 
those  working  with  lead,  worked  out-of-doors.  More  than  one-half 
of  these  (45  in  84)  were  engaged  in  hard  labour.  Pericarditis  attacked 

^  In  one  of  the  99  female  servants  affected  with  acute  rheumatism,  the  age  of  the 
patient  is  not  stated. 
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nearly  one-fourth  of  these  patients  (10  in  45).  We  here  find,  what 
IS  at  tirst  sight  an  unexpected  result,  that  of  tliese  laborious  workers 
out  of  doors  thus  attacked  .with  Pericarditis  only  one  in  ten  was 
below  the  age  of  21 ;  whereas  of  the  male  in-door  workers  thus 
affected,  fully  three-fourths  (10  in  13)  were  below  that  ao-e  If  we 
look  at  those  of  older  age,  we  find  the  ,9cale  exactly  reversed  •  shice  of 
those_labourmg  out  of  doors  four-fifths  (8  in  10)  were  above  the  ac^e 
of  25  ;  while  of  those  worldng  in-doors  only  one-sixth  (2  in  13) 
were  above  that  age.  We  here,  I  consider,  find  the  explanation  that 
I  promised  when  considering  age,  of  the  twofold  fact,  that  the  male 
cases  of  Pericarditis  usually  combined  with  endocarditis  outnumber 
the  female  cases  by  one-fifth  (35  to  28) ;  and  that  the  number  of  the 
men  so  affected  above  the  age  of  25  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  women  so  affected  (men  with  Pericarditis  13  in  53,  women  4  in 
53).  I  think  we  may  infer  from  these  facts  that  excessive  labour  in 
the  open  air  in  men  of  mature  age  is  a  frequent  cause  of-  acute 
rheumatism  having  a  strong  tendency  to  Pericarditis. 

Male  patients  with  acute  rheumatism,  whose  occupation  was  chiefly 
on  foot,  such  as  watchmen  and  porters ;  and  those  employed  with 
horses  and  in  stables,  whose  habits  make  them  liable  to  gout,  in- 
cluding coachmen,  cabmen,  and  grooms ;  did  not  suffer  from  Pericar- 
ditis so  frequently  as  those  who  were  engaged  in  hard  labour :  since  of 
those  working  on  foot  only  one-seventh  (2  in  14)  and  of  those  employed 
with  horses  only  one-twenty-third  (1  in  23),  while  of  those  whose 
work  was  laborious,  nearly  one-fourth  (10  in  45),  were  thus  attacked. 

These  facts  support  the  view  that  Pericarditis  tends  to  attack  men 
of  mature  age  affected  with  acute  rhemnatism  when  theii-  work  is 
hard,  but  not  when  it  is  comparatively  easy. 

It  remains  to  me  to  speak  of  two  other  classes  of  employments, 
painters  and  plumbers  on  the  one  hand,  and  waiters  and  barmen  on 
the  other,  who  tend  to  have  gout  much  more  frequently  than  acute 
rheumatism.  I  find,  however,  that  11  waiters  and  barmen  and  5  of 
those  working  with  lead  were  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism.  One 
of  each  of  those  classes  was  attacked  with  Pericarditis,  both  of  whom 
were  above  30  years  of  age.  Seven  of  the  waiters  and  barmen  and 
two  of  the  workers  in  lead  presented  no  sign  of  heart  affection. 
These  were  all  but  one  below  the  age  of  24,  and  in  none  of  them 
was  the  great  toe  affected. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  when  barmen,  painters,  or  workers  among 
horses,  whose  employments  tend  to  induce  gout,  are  attacked  with 
acute  rheumatism,  especially  when  young,  they  do  not  tend  to  have 
Pericarditis  or  endocarditis. 

II. — The  Affection  of  the  Joints  in  Eheumatic  Peeicarditis. 

The  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  the  inflammation  of  the  heart 
in  acute  rheumatism  form  one  disease.  We  know  that  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  cases  the  heart  shows  no  sign  of  being  touched  by 
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the  disease,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  in  a  very  rare  instance  the 
heart  is  attacked  with  inflammation  when  the  joints  are  free  from  it. 
The  unity  of  the  two  phases  of  the  disease,  the  external  phase,  in  the 
joints,  and  the  internal  in  the  fibrous  structures  of  the  exterior  and 
the  interior  of  the  heart  being  established,  we  have  to  inquire 
what  was  the  relative  intensity  of  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  and 
the  inflammation  of  the  heart  in  my  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  and 
especially  in  those  affected  with  Pericarditis. 

We  have  just  seen  that  in  servants  attacked  with  acute  rheuma- 
tism, the  joint  affection  was,  as  a  rule,  only  of  moderate  severity  when 
the  heart  gave  no  sign  of  being  affected ;  that  the  joint  affection  was 
more  severe  when  the  heart  was  threatened  or  probably  attacked  with 
endocarditis  ;  and  that  the  severity  of  the  joint  affection  increased  in 
a  direct  ratio  with  the  increased  certainty  and  severity  of  the  heart 
affection ;  the  joint  affection  being  greater  when  simple  endocarditis 
was  actually  present  than  when  it  was  threatened  or  probable,  and 
much  o-reater  when  the  heart  was  attacked  with  both  endocarditis  and 
Pericarditis. 

I  fijid  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  whole  body  of  the  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  Table,  show- 
ing the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  joint  affection  in  relation  to  the 
absence  or  presence  of  endocarditis  and  Pericarditis  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism. 


Dcgi-eu  of  iutensitj^  of  the  Joint  Afl'ectiou  in  relation  to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
Endocarditis  and  Pericarditis  in  cases  of  Acute  Ehcnmatisni. 


Joint  Affection. 

No  Endo- 
carditis. 

Endocar- 
ditis 
threatened 
or 

probable. 

Endocar- 
ditis. 

Pericar- 
ditis. 

Total. 

Female 
servants. 

Other  era- 
ploymnts. 

0 

1 

2 

12 

15 

-     S  = 

7 

22 

32 

46 

25 

125 

-    41  = 

84 

-34 

35 

42 

IS 

129 

-    32  = 

97 

Not  severe  

IS 

7 

15 

6 

46 

-    18  = 

28 

Slight  

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 

-     1  — 

7 

Doubtful  

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

2 

79 

70 

lOS 

63 

326 

-  101  - 

225 

Thus  the  joint  affection  was  severe  in  one-fourth  (22  in  78)  ^  of 
those  patients  in  whom  the  heart  gave  no  sign  of  inflammation ;  in 
two-fifths  (32  in  76)  of  those  in  whom  endocarditis  was  threatened 
or  probable;  in  more  than  two-fifths  (48  in  107)^  of  those  affected 
with  simple  endocarditis,  and  in  three-fifths  (37  in  62)  ^  of  those  who 
were  attacked  with  Pericarditis,  all  but  9  of  whom  (54)  had  endocar- 
ditis also. 

1  The  degi-ec  of  the  joint  affection  was  not  stated  in  one  of  the  79  cases  belonging  to 
this  group. 

2  The  degree  of  the  joint  affection  was  not  stated  in  one  of  the  108  cases  belonging  to 
this  group. 

»  The  degree  of  the  joint  affection  was  not  stated  in  one  of  the  63  cases  belonging  to 
this  group. 
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The  inflammation  of  tlie  joints  was  very  intense  in  12  of  the  37 
patients  with  Pericarditis,  usually  coupled  with  endocarditis,  in  whom 
the  inflammation  of  the  joints  was  severe,  whereas  in  only  3  of  the 
184  patients  in  whom  simple  endocarditis  was  present  or  threatened, 
and  in  none  of  the  79  in  whom  the  heart  gave  no  evidence  of  being 
affected,  was  the  joint  affection  of  this  great  degree  of  intensity. 

In  the  cases  of  Pericarditis,  there  was  a  close  correspondence  in 
severity  between  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  and  the  inflammation 
of  the  heart.  The  accompanying  Table  [see  opposite  page]  shows  in 
detail  the  degree  of  the  joint  affection  in  relation  to  the  degree  of  the 
heart  affection  in  sixty-two  cases  of  Eheumatic  Pericarditis.^  The 
joint  affection  was  very  severe  in  12  cases,  and  in  three-fifths  of  those 
cases  (7)  the  heart  affection  was  very  severe,  being  fatal  in  one ;  in 
one-fourth  of  them  (3)  it  was  severe ;  and  in  only  one-sixth  of  them 
(2)  was  it  of  moderate  severity.  The  joint  affection  was  severe  in  25 
cases,  and  in  one-third  of  those  cases  (9)  the  heart  affection  was 
very  severe;  in  less  than  one-half  of  them  (11)  it  was  severe, 
and _  in  one-fifth  of  them  (5)  it  was  of  moderate  severity,  or  slight. 
If  we  combine  these  two  groups  of  cases,  amounting  to  37,  that  were 
marked  by  the  severity  of  the  joint  affection,  we  find  that  in  four- 
fifths  of  them  (30)  the  affection  of  the  heart  was  severe,  while  in  one 
fifth  of  them  (7)  it  was  not  severe  or  only  moderately  so.  Endocar- 
ditis was  present  in  all  but  two  of  the  30  cases  in  which  the  affection 
both  of  the  joints  and  the  heart  was  severe  ;  while  the  signs  of  endo- 
carditis were  either  absent  or  doubtful  in  4  of  the  7  cases  in  which  the 
affection  of  the  joints  was  severe,  while  that  of  the  heart  was  either 
of  moderate  severity  or  slight. 

If  we  examine  those  cases,  amounting  to  25,  or  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  number,  in  which  the  degree  of  the  joint  affection  was  below 
the  line  of  severity,  we  find  that  in  18  of  them  the  affection  of  the 
joints  was  only  of  moderate  severity,  while  in  7  of  them  it  was  slight ; 
and  that  in  two-fifths  of  these  (10)  the  heart  affection  was  severe, 
while  in  three-fifths  of  them  (15)  it  was  either  slight  or  of  moderate 
severity.  We  find,  then,  that  in  the  37  cases  of  Pericarditis  in  which 
the  joint  affection  was  more  severe,  the  heart  affection  was  more  severe 
in  four-fifths  (30)  and  less  severe  in  one-fifth  (7) ;  while  in  the  25 
cases  of  Pericarditis  in  which  the  joint  affection  was  less  severe,  the 
heart  affection  was  more  severe  in  two-fifths  (10)  and  less  severe  in 
three-fifths  (15). 

III. — The  Degree  of  the  Joint  Affection  dueing  the  Acme  of 
THE  Effusion  into  the  Pericakdium. 

When  the  exterior  of  the  heart  is  attacked  by  inflammation  in 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  distress  and  oppression  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  and  in  the  chest  is  often  so  great  as  to  call  the  patient's 

1  In  one  of  ttc  63  cases  of  Pericarditis  the  joint  aflection  was  not  described. 
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attention  away  from  the  seat  of  suffering  in  the  joints.  At  the  same 
time  the  physician  or  the  clinical  clerk  is  so  much  interested  in  the 
state  of  the  central  organ  that  he  readily  overlooks  that  of  the  joints. 
I  find  that  in  12  of  the  45  cases  given  in  the  accompanying  plans  (see 
pages  190, 191),  the  condition  of  the  joints  was  not  reported  during  the 
acme  of  the  pericardial  effusion,  and  in  one  other  case  the  joint  affec- 
tion was  not  noted  until  the  attack  of  Pericarditis  had  declared  itself 

The  state  of  tlie  joints  during  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  exterior  of  the  heart,  marked  by  the  extent  of  fluid  in 
the  pericardium  being  then  at  its  height,  is  shown  in  32  of  the  -io 
patients  under  examination.  These  cases  divide  themselves  naturally 
into  two  groups  ;  in  one  of  these,  amounting  to  12,  the  Pericarditis 
was  at  its  acme  at  the  time  of  admission,  or  on  the  following  day ; 
while  in  the  remaining  20  cases  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
reached  its  acme  after  the  admission  of  the  patient.  In  the  latter  set 
of  cases,  the  intensity  of  the  joint  affection  had  been,  as  a  rule,  modi- 
fied and  lessened  by  rest  and  soothing  treatment,  and,  especially  in- four- 
fifths  of  the  cases,  by  opium  given  at  repeated  inteiwals  ;  while  in  the 
former  set  of  cases  in  which  the  pericarditis  was  at  its  height  at  the 
time  of  admission,  the  joint  affection  had  been,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
aggravated  by  the  removal  of  the  patient  from  home  to  the  hospital. 
The  set  of  cases,  therefore,  that  were  admitted  with  pericarditis  at  its 
height  show  the  natural  relation  of  the  degree  of  the  joint  affection 
to  that  of  the  heart  affection  during  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the 
disease,  in  a  manner  less  affected  by  other  influences  than  the  set  in 
which  the  pericarditis  came  on  and  reached  its  height  after  admission. 

The  inflammation  of  the  joints  was  severe  at  the  time  of  admission 
in  more  than  one-half  of  the  patients  (7  in  12)  who  came  in  with 
the  Pericarditis  at  its  height,  and  in  six  (16,  18,  12,  51,  55,  35,)  of 
these  seven  cases  the  joint  affection  was  of  about  equal  severity  before 
admission  and  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium;  while  in  one  of  them  (56)  the  joints  were  less  severely 
affected  before  than  during  the  period  of  the  height  of  the  Peri- 
carditis. 

In  two-fifths  of  this  group  of  cases  (5  in  12)  the  joint  affection 
was  not  severe  when  the  Pericarditis  was  at  its  height,  at  the  time  of 
admission  or  on  the  next  day,  and  in  three  (6,  43,  40)  and  perhaps  in 
four  (42)  of  these  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  was  more  severe  be- 
fore admission  than  after  it  and  during  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the 
effusion  into  the  pericardium.  The  remaining  case  (13)  stands  alone, 
since  in  it,  although  the  affection  of  the  heart  proved  fatal,  that  of  the 
joints  was  but  slight,  both  before  and  after  admission. 

The  second  group  consists  of  twenty  cases  in  which  the^  effusion 
into  the  pericardium  reached  its  acme  after  admission ;  and  it  wiU  be 
seen  that  the  relation  of  the  joint  affection  to  the  heart  nffection  was 
very  different  in  this  group  from  what  it  was  in  the  former  one  in 
which  the  patients  came  in  when  the  Pericarditis  was  at  its  height. 

The  inflammation  of  the  joints  was  more  severe  at  the  period  of  the 
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acme  of  the  pericardial  effusion  than  before  that  period  in  one-fifth 
of  these  cases  (4  in  20)  (3,  4,  30,  49),  and  it  was  of  equal  severity 
during  the  two  periods  in  one  other  case  (19). 

The  affection  of  the  joints  became  less  severe  during  the  period  of 
the  acme  of  Pericarditis  than  before  that  period  in  three-fourths  of 
these  cases  (15  in  20).^  Four-fifths  of  these  patients  (12  in  15)  took 
repeated  doses  of  opium,  with  lessening  joint  affection  during  the 
acme  of  Pericarditis,  while  only  one  of  the  four  patients  with  increasing 
joint  affection  during  the  acme  was  placed  under  the  influence  of 
opium. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  looked  only  to  the  first  group,  or  only  to  the 
second  gi-oup  of  these  cases,  we  should  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  degree  of  the  joint  affection  to  that 
of  the  heart  affection  during  the  acme  of  Pericarditis.  Thus  the 
joint  affection  lessened  during  the  acme  of  the  disease  in  one-third  of 
the  first  group  (4  in  13)  and  in  three-fourths  of  the  second  group 
(15  in  20).  The  iufluence  of  repeated  doses  of  opium  evidently  told 
on  the  second  group  of  cases,  and  the  movement  of  the  patients  from 
their  homes  to  the  hospital,  on  the  first  group  of  cases,  to  modify  the 
relation  of  the  joint  affection  to  the  heart  affection. 

I  think  that  we  may  safely  draw  an  inference  midway  between 
these  two  extreme  illustrations,  and  consider  that  in  about  one-half 
of  the  cases  of  Pericarditis  the  joint  affection  was  of  equal  severity 
during  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the  disease,  and  before  that  period ; 
and  that  in  about  one-half  of  them  the  joint  affection  became  less 
severe  when  the  Pericarditis  was  at  its  height.  The  general  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  from  this  inference,  that  the  joint  affection  tends  to 
lessen  in  severity  when  Pericarditis  is  at  its  height  in  about  one-half 
of  the  cases. 

IV.  Time  in  the  Hospital. 

The  accompanying  Table  shows  the  average  time  that  the  patients 
remained  in  the  hospital  in  relation  to  the  absence  or  presence  of 
endocarditis  or  pericarditis  in  acute  rheumatism : — 


Time  in  the  Hospital  in  relation  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  Endocarditis 
and  Pericarditis  in  cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism. 


In  the  Hospital. 

No  Endo- 
carditis. 

Endocarditis 
threatened 
or 

probable. 

Endocar- 
ditis. 

Pericarditis. 

Tnlal. 

From  6  to  20  days  

„  21  „  30   „  >  

„  31  „  50  „   

Over  50  days    .  . 

An  uncertain  number  of  days .  . 

33 
23 
15 
3 
2 

22 
21 
21 
8 
2 

14 
31 
37 
21 
3 

7 
8 
16 
28 
4 

70 
S3 
89 
00 
11 

70 

74* 

100* 

03 

319* 

*  Since  this  Table  was  dra\vn  up,  seven  cases  have  been  added,  making  the  total  number  320. 
^  8,  15,  20-22,  24,  26,  28,  31,  33,  34,  36,  44a,  50,  54. 
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The  time  that  the  patient  reraaiued  in  the  wards  measures  the 
duration  and  severity  of  the  disease.  Two-fifths  of  the  patients  in 
whom  the  heart  gave  no  sign  of  being  affected,  left  the  hospital  before 
the  end  of  the  third  week  (33  in  76),  three-fourths  of  them  during 
^  the  first  month  (56  in  76),  and  one-fourth  of  them  after  the  first 
month  (20  in  76).  Those  who  ]iad  Pericarditis  usually  accompanied 
by  endocarditis  remained  in  the  wards  for  a  much  longer  period, 
since  only  one-ninth  of  them  (7  in  63)  left  the  hospital°before  the 
end  of  the  third  week,  and  one-fourth  of  them  (15  in  63)  during  the 
first  month,  while  three-fourths  of  them  remained  in  the  hospital 
longer  than  a  month  (48  in  63),  and  one-half  of  them  more  than  fifty 
da,^$.  Those  with  simple  endocarditis  remained  in  the  house  much 
lofliger  than  those  whose  hearts  were  healthy,  but  not  nearly  so  long 
■hs  those  with  Pericarditis  usually  combined  with  endocarditis. 


v. — occueksnce  oe  non-occukeence  of  one  ok  more  pflevious 
Attacks  of  Acute  Eheumatism. 

The  accompanying  Table  shows  the  proportion  in  which  the  patients 
affected  with  acute  rheumatism  had  been  previously  attacked  by  that 
disease  in  fully  three-fourths  of  the  patients  (243  in  319  cases).  Less 
than  one-third  of  those  who  gave  no  sign  of  endocarditis  (23  in  76) 
and  nearly  one-half  of  those  who  were  affected  with  endocarditis  (48 
in  106,)  laad  suftered  from  one  or  more  previous  attacks  of  acute 
rheumatism  ;  so  that  in  my  cases  the  occurrence  of  a  previous  attack 
evidently  favoured  the  presence  of  endocarditis.  This  did  not, 
however,  appear  to  be  the  case  with  pericarditis,  for  only  one-third  of 
the  cases  with  that  alfection  had  been  previously  attacked  by  acute 
rheumatism.  The  previous  occurrence  of  acute  rheumatism  implies 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  the  presence  of  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  a  condition  that  promotes  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis 
in  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  why  valvular  disease 
should  have  more  frequently  influenced  the  production  of  endocarditis 
than  of  pericarditis  in  my  cases. 


Occurrence  or  Non-Occiirrence  of  Previous  Attacks  of  Acute  Rheumatism  iu  relation  to 
the  Absence  or  Presence  of  Endocarditis  and  Pericarditis. 


Joint  Affection. 

No  Endo- 
carditis. 

Endocarditis 
tlu'eatened 
or 

probable. 

Endocar- 
ditis. 

Perieai-ditis. 

Total. 

No  previous  attack  

No  note  of  previous  attack    .  . 

More  previous  attacks  than  one  . 

87 
16 
17 
G 

23 
17 
24 
10 

31 
27 

35 
13 

26 
16 
15 
6 

117 
76 
91 
35 

76 

74" 

106* 

63 

319* 

*  Since  this  Table  was  drawn  up,  seren  cases  have  been  added,  making  the  tot-al  niunbcr  320. 
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VL — The  Time  of  the  First  Obseevation  of  Feiction  Sound  and 

OF  THE  BEGINNING  OF  EhEUMATIC  PeKICARDITIS  IN  EELATION  TO  ■ 
THE  BEGINNING  OR  RELAPSE  OF  THE  AFFECTION  OF  THE  JOINTS. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  affected 
with  Pericarditis,  friction  sound  was  heard  over  the  heart  either  at  the 
time  of  admission  or  very  soon  after  it.  Thus  in  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  the  cases,  the  rubbing  noise  was  noticed  on  the 
day  that  they  entered  the  hospital  (22  in  63) ;  in  all  but  one-half  of 
tliem  (29  in  63)  it  was  heard  on  that  or  the  following  day ;  and  in 
fully  two-thirds  of  them  (41  in  63)  it  was  observed  either  at  the  time 
of  admission  or  dming  the  three  days  following  it.  In  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  number  of  cases  affected  with  Pericarditis  (55  in  63)  the 
frottement  was  distinguished  during  the  first  nine  days  of  the  patient's 
residence  in  the  hospital. 

These  facts  do  not,  however,  point  out  how  soon  Pericarditis 
occurred  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 
To  ascertain  this,  we  must  add  the  number  of  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  to  the  time  of  admission,  to  the  number  of 
days  from  that  time,  to  the  period  at  which  the  to-and-fro  sound  was 
heard.  This  jDlan  answers  with  those  cases  in  which  the  friction 
sound  was  observed  on  or  after  the  third  day  from  the  date  of  admis- 
sion, since  in  all  but  four  of  them  the  heart  had  been  previously  ex- 
amined. It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  those  patients  in  whom  the 
frottement  was  detected  during  the  day  of  admission  or  on  the  next 
day,  since  in  those  cases  we  do  not  know  how  long  tlie  rubbing 
sound  may  have  been  in  existence  before  the  patient  came  in.  This 
applies  to  one-half  of  the  patients  affected  with  rheumatic  Pericarditis, 
since  they  had  suffered  from  acute  rheumatism  for  a  period  varying 
from  two  days  to  three  weeks  before  entering  the  wards.  These 
cases  are,  however,  of  use  in  showing  how  eariy  in  the  disease,  and 
how  late,  I'ericarditis  may  declare  itself  by  friction  sound  in  full 
play.  Thus  out  of  the  twenty-nine  cases  in  which  frottement  was 
heard  during  the  first  two  days,  more  than  one-fom'th  (8  in  29)  had 
been  affected  with  acute  rheumatism  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  four 
days ;  while  on  the  other  hand  one-fifth  of  them  (6  in  29)  had  been 
ill  for  from  two  to  three  weeks  before  admission. 

If  we  bring  together  tlie  whole  of  the  63  cases  of  Pericarditis,  we 
find  tliat  in  one-sixth  of  them  (10  in  63)  the  rubbing  sound  was 
audible  as  early  as  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease ;  while  in  one-half  of  them  (30  in  63)  that 
sound  was  audible  on  or  before  the  eleventh  day  of  the  illness. 

In  only  seven  of  the  cases  did  the  heart  affection  show  itself  so  late 
as  the  twenty-fifth  day  and  from  that  to  the  sixty- third  after  the 
onset  of  the  acute  rheumatism. 

These  facts  point,  I  think,  to  the  co^clusio^  t^hat  in  a  certain  small 
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proportion  of  the  cases,  amounting  perhaps  to  one-eighth  (8  in  63) 
the  onset  of  the  inflammation  both  of  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of 
the  heart  took  place  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  onset  of  the  inflammation  of  the  joints. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  rubbing 
sound  is  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  inflammation  of  the  surface 
of  the  heart.  In  this  respect,  the  inflammation  of  the  outside  of  that 
organ  corresponds  with  the  inflammation  of  the  joints,  since,  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  joints,  pain  and  tenderness  precede  exudation  and 
swelling,  so  in  Pericarditis,  in  at  least  some  instances  to  which  I  shall 
now  refer,  pain  and  exquisite  sensitiveness  over  the  heart  preceded 
the  notable  increase  of  effusion  into  the  pericardium  and  the  existence 
of  a  rubbing  sound. 

In  five  of  the  cases  in  which  friction  sound  was  heard  on  the  day 
of  admission  (13,  15,  44a,  53,  61),  pain  had  existed  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  or  in  the  left  side,  or  in  the  chest,  for  one  or  more  days 
before  the  patient  entered  the  hospital.  In  one  of  these  cases  (44  a) 
pain  was  present  over  the  heart  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
illness,  the  precise  time  of  which  is  not  stated. 

In  nearly  one-half  of  the  patients  in  whom  the  frottement  was 
heard  for  the  first  time  from  one  to  fifty-three  days  after  admission 
(16  in  39),  there  was  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart  or  in  the 
chest  from  one  to  seven  days  before  the  rubbing  noise  was  observed. 
In  seven  (51,  8,  26,  28,  50,  29,  5)  of  them  the  pain  was  noticed  one 
day ;  in  three  (57,  56,  23),  two  days ;  in  one,  three  days  (14) ;  in  two, 
four  days  (55,  36) ;  in  two,  six  days  (123,  30) ;  and  in  one,  seven 
days  (20)  before  the  first  observation  of  the  friction  sound. 

The  patient  (24),  in  whom  friction  sound  was  heard  on  the  fifty- 
third  day  after  admission,  presented  a  chain  of  symptoms  interesting 
in  two  points  of  view,  one,  that  the  attack  of  Pericarditis  was  im- 
mediately preceded  by  a  relapse  of  the  joint  affection ;  the  other, 
that  pain  .over  the  heart  preceded  the  frottement.  The  patient  was  a 
labourer,  aged  27,  and  had  almost  passed  through  a  severe  attack  of 
acuite  rheumatism  with  endocarditis,  resulting  in  permanent  injury  to 
the  mitral  and  aortic  valves.  On  the  36th  day,  he  being  stronger 
and  of  better  colour,  was  allowed  to  get  up.  On  the  42nd  his  general 
health  was  good,  his  pains  were  diminished,  and  he  walked  about. 
On  the  45th  he  felt  stiffness  in  the  right  hip-joint  on  walking,  that 
joint  having  been  affected  for  eight  months  previously ;  and  on  the 
48th  the  pain  in  the  hip  was  worse,  though  he  was  otherwise  free 
from  complaint,  and  his  appetite  was  good.  On  the  50th  day,  how- 
ever, his  neck  was  stiff,  and  he  had  flying  pains  about  the  knees :  and 
on  the  next  day  his  face  was  flushed,  he  perspired  copiously,  and 
complained  of  great  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  palpitation. 
On  the  52nd  he  suffered  from  a  terrible  pain  in  the  neck  and  head, 
the  wrists  were  swollen  and  painful,  and  the  heart's  action  was  so 
loud  that  the  mitral  and  aortic  murmurs  were  inaudible ;  and  on  the 
following  day  a  loud  and  harsh  double  friction  sound  was  heard  over 
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tlie  heart.  Here  the  attack  of  Pericarditis  immediately  followed  the 
relapse  in  the  joint  affection,  and  the  pain  over  the  heart  preceded 
the  rubbing  sound  by  two  days. 

In  four  other  cases  in  which  the  friction  sound  appeared  some  time 
after  admission,  the  Pericarditis  followed  closely  upon  a  relapse  of  the 
joint  affection.  In  one  of  these  (36),  a  woman,  aged  20,  who  M^as 
motionless  on  admission  from  the  affection  of  the  joints,  the  pain  was 
worse  on  the  6th  day,  she  was  still  powerless  on  the  Vth  from  the 
pain  in  the  joints,  and  on  the  8th  a  harsh  grating  frottement,  chiefly 
systolic,  was  heard  over  the  apex  of  the  heart.  In  another  patient  (3), 
a  man,  aged  26,  who  was  re-admitted  with  a  severe  relapse  of  the 
affection  of  the  joints  six  days  after  leaving  the  hospital,  the  hands 
and  hips  were  better  on  the  5th  day  after  his  readmission,  but  on  the 
8th  there  was  again  pain  in  the  hip,  and  on  the  9th  there  was  excessive 
pain  and  tenderness  in  the  fascia  of  the  thigh.  On  the  next  day  (the 
10th)  there  was  pain,  and  increased  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
heart,  and  a  double  friction  brush  was  audible  at  the  apex.  In  a 
third  case  (30),  a  man,  aged  31,  all  the  joints  were  swollen  and  painful 
when  he  came  m,  but  were  so  much  better  on  the  8th  day  that  they 
only  pained  him  when  he  moved.  The  pain  in  the  joints  returned 
however,  on  the  9th,  being  better  next  day,  when  a  harsh  double' 
friction  sound  was  audible  over  the  heart. 

_  In  the  last  case  of  this  group  (17),  a  female  servant,  aged  20  the 
joints  were  pamtul  and  swollen  on  admission,  they  were  less  so  on 
the  4th  day,  and  on _  the  7th  they  were  almost  of  the  natural  size. 
On  the  9th  a  httle  pain  returned  in  the  joints  and  there  was  oppression 
over  the  heart.    On  the  13th  the  pain  had  increased  and  she  suffered 

rj""  1  ^.'u  A  ^^"''^  '^o^g^^  and  prolonged.  On 

the  16th  there  was  a  murmur  all  over  the  heart,  which  was  the  seat 
of  pain ;  and  on  the  17th  a  soft  double  friction  sound  was  established 
over  the  region  ot  the  pericardium. 

To  these  cases  must  be  added  one  of  a  series  that  were  treated  bv 
rest  dunng  the  years  1866-68.  In  this  patient,  a  man,  aged  20  the 
pam  m  the  joints  which  was  considerable  on  admission  and  which 
essened  on  the  4th  day,  again  increased  in  the  arms  and  neck  on 
the  5th,  when  a  pam,  beginning  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  breast 
bone,  shot  through  the  region  of  the  heart  to  the  back.  This  symptom 
and  pam  m  the  region  of  the  apex  were  relieved  by  leeches  The 
jomts  also  improved,  but  on  the  10th,  after  he  had  been  using  his 
hand,  pam  returned  in  the  finger,  and  on  the  14th,  the  next  report 
Pericarditis  had  fully  declared  itself 
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VII. — The  Presence  ok  Absence  of  Endocakditis  in  Kheumatic 

Pericaeditis. 

Cases  where  Endocarditis  was  ^jrescnt. — There  was  evidence  of 
inflammation  in  the  interior  of  the  heart  in  all  the  cases  excepting 
nine  (54  in  63). 

The  heart  was  healthy  at  the  time  of  the  attack  in  46  of  tlie  cases 
with  endocarditis,  and  the  mitral,  or  mitral  and  aortic  valves  were 
crippled  by  previous  disease  in  the  remaining  8  cases,  including  one 
just  alluded  to  (24)  in  which  Pericarditis  followed  a  relapse  of  the 
affection  of  the  joints,  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  having  become 
affected  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 

A  tricuspid  murmur  was  alone  present  in  three  of  the  46  cases 
of  endocarditis  :  in  two  of  these  cases  that  murmur  was  persistent, 
and  in  one  of  them  it  disappeared.  These  cases  were  comparatively 
free  from  serious  symptoms,  the  heart  affection  being  severe  in  only 
one  instance,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  being  very  severe  in 
another.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  this  class  with  simple  tricuspid 
murmur,  was  much  smaller  in  these  cases  of  combined  endocarditis 
and  Pericarditis  than  in  those  of  simple  endocarditis;  1  in  18  of 
the  former,  as  we  have  just  seen  (3  in  54),  and  1  in  8  of  tlie  latter 
(13  in  108)  being  thus  affected. 

The  mitral  valve  was  affected  in  42  of  the  46  patients  with  Peri- 
carditis in  whom  endocarditis  attacked  the  heart  when  pre^dously 
healthy,  in  6  of  whom  the  aortic  valve  was  affected  as  well  as  the 
mitral.  The  aortic  valve  was  attacked  in  one  other  case  in  which  the 
mitral  valve  was  not  involved. 

I  have  divided  these  43  cases  with  mitral  (36),  aortic  (1),  and 
mitral  and  aortic  (6)  incompetence  into  three  groups;  in  the  first 
group,  containing  16  cases  (11  mitral,  5  mitral  and  aortic  incompe- 
tence), valvular  disease  was  finally  established,  or,  in  two  instances, 
the  disease  proved  fatal  when  the  murmur  was  in  full  play ;  in  the 
second  group,  which  numbered  8  cases  with  mitral  regurgitation,  the 
murmur  was  lessening  when  the  patients  were  discharged ;  while  in 
the  third  group,  amounting  to  19  (17  mitral,  1  aortic,  and  1  mitral 
and  aortic  incompetence),  the  murmurs  disappeared  on  the  recovery  of 
the  patients  from  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  heart  was  restored  to  a 
healthy  condition. 

The  accompanying  Table  shoNvs  the  relation  of  the  degree  of  the 
affection  of  the  joints  and  that  of  the  affection  of  the  heart  to  the 
occurrence  and  degree  of  endocarditis  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
affected  with  Pericarditis. 

If  we  compare  the  cases  of  endocarditis  thus  combined  with  Peri- 
carditis, with  the  cases  of  uncomplicated  or  simple  endocarditis,  we 
find  that  valvular  disease  was  finally  established,  that  the  murmur 
lessened  in  intensity,  and  that  the  murmur  finally  disappeared  in 
ueavly  the  sanie  proportiou  iu  the  two  sets  of  cases.  Thus  in  70  cases 
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of  simple  endocarditis,  either  mitral  '(53),  aortic  (10),  or  mitral  and 
aortic  (7)  incompetence  was  present.  If  we  divide  these  cases,  like 
those  with  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  into  three  gronps,  we  find 
that  in  the  first  group  containing  28  cases  (16  mitral,  5  aortic,  and  5 
mitral  and  aortic  incompetence),  valvular  disease  was  finally  estab- 
lished, or,  in  two  instances,  the  disease  proved  fatal;  in  the  second 
group,  which  numhered  11  cases  (11  mitral  incompetence),  the 
murmur  was  lessening  when  the  patients  were  examined  for  the 
last  time  ;  while  in  the  third  group,  amounting  to  31  cases  (24 
mitral,  5  aortic,  and  2  mitral  and  aortic  incompetence),  the  murmur 
had  disappeared  on  the  recovery  of  the  patients  from  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  the  heart  became  again  healthy.  A  tricuspid  murmur 
was  alone  audible  in  13  additional  cases  of  simjjle  endocarditis  :  in 
7  of  these  the  murmur  disappeared,  but  in  6  of  them  it  was  still 
audible  when  the  heart  was  listened  to  for  the  last  time. 

I  am  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  correspondence  in 
the  effects  of  the  inflammation  of  the  valves  in  the  three  parallel 
groups  of  each  of  these  two  sets  of  cases,  that  when  inflammation 
attacks  the  interior  of  the  heart  alone,  it  is  less  likely  to  induce  per- 
manent valvular  disease,  than  when  the  heart  is  inflamed  both 
without  and  within.  This,  I  think,  is  d  priori  self-evident,  and  it  is 
supported  by  two  pieces  of  clinical  evidence  that  I  shall  now  adduce. 
(1)  Disease  of  both  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  form  of  valvular  disease,  was  established  in  5  of  the  43 
cases  afiected  with  both  endocarditis  and  Pericarditis,  and  in  5  only 
of  the  70  cases  affected  with  simple  endocarditis.  (2)  Simple  endo- 
carditis was  present  in  28  out  of  74  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  that 
were  treated  by  me  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  on  a  careful  and  rigid 
system  of  rest.  Valvular  disease  of  old  standing  existed  in  7  of  those 
patients,  and  a  recent  mitral  murmur,  accompanied  in  one  instance  by 
aortic  incompetence,  affected  the  remaining  21  cases.  The  heart  re- 
gained its  healthy  condition  in  14  of  these  patients,  the  murmur  was 
■lessening  or  doubtful  in  4  of  them  on  their  recovery  from  acute  rheu- 
matism, and  valvular  disease  was  established  ,  in  3  only  of  the  whole 
series  of  21  cases. 

.  The  inflaiaimation  both  of  the  joints  and  the  heart  was  more  often 
severe  in  those  cases  in  which  the  valves  became  permanently  dis- 
eased, than  in  those  in  which  the  recovery  of  their  function  was  com- 
plete. The  heart  affection  was  severe  in  12  of  the  16  cases  in  which 
the  valves  were  permanently  disabled,  being  fatal  in  two  and  very 
severe  in  six  of  them ;  while  it  was  severe  in  13  of  the  19  in  which 
the  valves  were  restored  to  health,  being  very  severe  in  four  of  them. 
The  relative  intensity  of  the  joint  affection  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  heart  affection;  since,  in  the  former  class  of  cases,  it  was 
severe  in  12  of  the  16  in  which  the  organ  became  diseased,  and  in 
only  10  of  the  19  in  which  its  recovery  was  perfect. 

There  was  mitral  regurgitation  in  the  whole  of  the  group  of  cases, 
amounting  to  8,  in  which  there  was  previous  valvular  disease,  in  three 
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of  wliicli  the  aortic  valves  were  also  incomiDetcint.  The  heart  affection 
was  severe  in  the  whole  of  these  cases  save  one,  and  the  joint  affection 
was  so  in  five  of  them.  The  all  but  universal  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion within  the  heart  in  patients  of  this  class,  supports  the  inference 
that  in  acute  rheumatism,  old  standing  valvular  disease,  by  throw- 
ing additional  labour  on  the  organ,  tends  to  produce  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis,  and  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
heart,  both  within  and  without. 

II.  Cases  in  wMcli  Endocarditis  was  absent  or  doubtful. — The  signs 
of  endocarditis  were  absent  or  uncertain  in  only  9  of  the  63  cases  of 
Pericarditis.  In  five  of  these  patients  no  murmur  was  audible;  in 
one  there  is  no  note  that  a  murmur  could  be  heard,  and  in  the 
remaining  three  the  existence  of  a  murmur  was  doubtful.  One  of 
these  cases  proved  fatal,  and  the  affection  of  the  heart  wa3  severe  in 
two. and  of  moderate  severity  or  slight  in  the  remaining  six  patients. 
The  joint  affection  was  severe  in  six  of  these  cases. 

UlassificaMon  of  the  cases  of  Pericarditis. — I  have  classified -the -cases 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  endocarditis,  and  subdivided 
those  with  endocarditis  into  the  groups  which  have  just  been  described 
and  which  are  specified  in  the  following  scheme : 

I.  Cases  of  revicavditis  in  whicli  Endocarditis  was  present  5  t 

A. — Cases  with  Endocarditis  attacking  the  healthy  heart     ...  4G 
1. — Cases  with  tricuspid  regurgitation   3 


a. — Cases  in  which  the  regurgitation  became  permanent  )  <- 
after  recovery  from  acute  rheumatism.    ...     |  <- 


2 


c. — Cases  in  which  the  regurgitation  disappeared  on  re-  ) 

covery   .  |  <-° 


1 


2. — Cases  with  mitral  (36        aortic  (1  4'),  and  mitral-aortic 


(1  regurgitation' 


43 


rt.:_Cases  in  which  the  regurgitation  became  permanent 
after  recovery  from  acute  rheumatisui  (mitral  11,1^, 


10 


mitral-aortic 


— Cases  in  which  the  regurgitation  lessened  after  recovery 
(mitral  ^"X)  


8 


c, — Cases  in  which  the  regurgitation  disappeared  after  recoveiy 
(mitrall7  -IT,  aortic  1  '!'4',  mitral-aortic  1  4'°-») 


10 


B.— Cases  with  Endocarditis  attacking  a  lieart  already  affected  with  ■'• 
mitral  (5  or  mitral-aortic  (3      i^),  valve-disease     .    .  I 


8 


II. —Cases  of  Pericarditis  in  which  Endocarditis  was  absMit  (6)  or  doubtful  (3)  9 
Total  number  of  cases  of  Pericarditis  63 


pmiiGALwrris. 
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YIII.  Sketch  of  the  Progressive  Changes  that  take  place  in  the 

Heart  and  Pericardium  during  the  progress  of  Pericarditis. 

"We  cannot  riglitly  nnderstand  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  Peri- 
carditis unless  we  keep  in  the  mind's  eye  the  changes  that  are  going 
on  in  the  heart  and  pericardium,  and  the  surrounding  organs  during 
the  periods  of  the  beginning,  increase,  and  acme,  the  decline  and  end- 
ing of  the  disease.  1  shall,  therefore,  before  discussing  the  symptoms 
and  signs  of  the  disease  that  were  present  in  my  cases,  give  here  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  more  important  morbid  changes,  in  so  far  as  they 
make  themselves  appreciated  during  life,  and  shall  afterwards  describe 
some  of  those  changes  more  fully  when  the  consideration  of  the 
symptoms  and  signs  of  the  affection  seems  to  call  for  it. 

When  the  surface  of  the  heart  becomes  inflamed,  a  blush  of  fine 
vessels,  consisting  of  a  velvety  network,  appears  on  the  surface  of  the- 
organ,  and  especially  over  the  larger  coronary  vessels  at  the  base  and 
septum  of  the  ventricles.  The  inner  surface  of  the  pericardial  sac, 
wherever  it  rests  upon  the  inflamed  heart,  kindles  also  into  a  blush 
of  fine  vessels.  The  inflammation  caught  from  the  heart  on  the  inner 
lining  of  the  sac,  spreads  rapidly  to  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  through  it  may  even  often  extend  to  the  surface  of  the 
pleura  covering  the  sac.  .  The  inflammation  of  those  parts  tells  upon 
the  nerves  distributed  to  them.  The  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  sac,- 
instead  of  being  smooth  and  glistening,  become  dull  and  velvety ; 
and  fluid  is  poured  out  and  lymph  exudes  from  the  inflamed  surfaces. 

The  liquid  in  the  pericardium  increases  rapidly.  At  first  it  falls 
into  the  back  part  of  the  sac,  but  as  it  increases  in  quantity  it  makes  a 
space  for  itself  between  the  floor  of  the  pericardium,  which  it  depresses, 
and  the  lower  surface  of  the  heart,  which  it  elevates,  and  it  gradually 
distends  the  pouch  in  every  direction,  displacing  the  lungs  to  each  side 
in  front,  pushing  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  the  stomach, 
and  the  liver  downwards,  and  pressing  backwards,  when  the  distension 
from  the  fluid  becomes  great,  upon  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the 
left  bronchus,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  aorta.  The  fluid  at  the  same 
time  re-acts  upon  the  heart  so  as  to  compress  the  auricles,  the  venre 
cavte,  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  the  ascending  aorta ;  and  to  displace 
the  apex  and  body  of  the  organ  and  its  great  arteries  upwards  and 
forwards',  owing  to  the  extensive  interposition  of  the  fluid  between  the 
lower  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium. 

The  lymph,  is  poured  out  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  the 
sac;  "Where  those  two  surfaces  touch  each  other,  the  soft  lymph  is 
drawn  into  threads  and'  little  pointed  ridges  and  prominences,  and 
wrought  into  a  network,  so  that  when  ridges  or  prominences  are 
present  on  the  heart,  ridges  or  prominences  are  present  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  pouch  lying  upon  it,  and  when  a  network  of  lymph 
covers  the  heart,  a  network  of  lymph  lines  the  corresponding  sac. 
The  constant  play  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  heart  alter- 
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iiately  stretches  and  relaxes  its  coating  of  lymph,  so  that  its  surface 
resembles  a  honeycomb  in  structure. 

The  heart,  elevated  by  the  fluid  between  the  under  surface  of  the 
ventricles  and  the  base  of  the  pericardium  to  a  degree  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  the  fluid,  leaves  the  broader  part  of  the  chest  below, 
and  ascends  into  the  narrower  part  of  the  chest  above.    The  lungs' 
and  especially  the  left  lung,  are  consequently  displaced  from  before 
the  swollen  sac  and  the  heart,  and  the  front  of  the  right  and  left  ven- 
tricles, including  the  apex  and  the  great  arteries,  beat  with  some  force 
against  the  higher  costal  cartilages  and  intercostal  spaces,  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  the  sternum,  with  which  they  come  into  close 
contact.    Owing  to  the  narrowing  compass  of  the  portion  of  the  chest 
in  which  the  heart  is  then  situated,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  lung 
from  before  the  organ,  its  impulse  is  both  elevated  and  widened  out- 
wards, so  that  it  is  felt  beating  strongly  in  the  second  and  third, 
or  third  and  fourth  left  spaces,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  effu- 
sion, the  apex-beat  being  felt  above,  and  beyond  the  nipple  ;  instead 
of  the  impulse,  as  in  health,  being  felt  gently  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
spaces,  the  apex-beat  being  within  the  nipple  line.    "When  the  peri- 
cardium is  distended  to  the  utmost,  its  sac  becomes  pyramidal  or 
pear-shaped,  the  apex  or  narrowest  part  of  the  pyramid  pointing  up- 
wards, behind  the  lower  portion  of  the  manubrium  and  to  the  left  of 
it,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  bearing  downwards  and  extending  across 
the  ensiform  cartilage  from  the  sixth  right  costal  cartilage  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  sixth  left  cartilage  at  its  attachment  to  the  rib. 
The  fluid  rapidly  fills  the  sac,  and  often  reaches  its  acme  in  two, 
three,  or  four  days ;  but  it  soon  begins  to  lessen,  and  in  from  four 
to  six  additional  days  it  usually  returns  to  its  healthy  amovmt.  At 
the  same  time  the  heart  descends  and  comes  again  in  contact  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  the  top  of  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
the  fifth  space,  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  and  the  diaphragm.  In 
most  instances  slight  threads  of  adhesion  form  between  the  sac  and 
portions  of  the  right  auricle,  and  often  also  between  the  sac  and  the 
apex  and  interventricular  septum,  that  being  the  portion  of  the  front 
of  the  heart  that  presents  the  least  movement  during  the  action  of 
the  ventricles.    These  soft  threads  of  adhesion  are  generally  drawn 
out,  by  the  oscillating  movements  of  the  heart,  until  they  at  length 
yield,  and  break  away,  but  sometimes  permanent  adhesions  form, 
which  may  be  partial  or  universal. 

IX. — OVEE-ACTION    OF   THE   HEART   IN    ACUTE    EhEUMATISM  AS  A 

Cause  of  Endocarditis  and  Pericarditis;  and  (in  illustra- 
tion),  Over-Action  of  the  Limbs,  Local  Injury,  and  other 
Influences,  as  Causes  of  Acute  Kheumatism  with  Affection 
of  the  Heart. 

In  a  small  number  of  my  cases  of  rheumatic  Pericarditis  the 
inflammation  of  the  heart  commenced  soon  after  laborious,  or  violent, 
action  of  the  organ 
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A  woman  (12),  aged  26,  a  servant,  was  attacked,  seven  days  before 
admission,  with  great  pain  in  the  soles  of  her  feet.  On  the  following 
day  the  pain  continued,  and  proceeded  up  the  legs  to  the  knees  and 
hips,  so  as  to  confine  her  to  bed.  On  the  third  day  she  was  seized 
with  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  pain  below  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum.  On  admission  her  countenance  was  flushed  and  anxious, 
the  pulse  was  160,  and  there  was  pain  on  pressure  over  the  region  of 
the  heart,  which  was  beating  with  great  force.  A  friction  sound  was 
perceptible  at  the  apex  with  each  beat,  but  indistinctly,  owing  to  the 
violent  action  of  the  organ.  The  breathing  was  hurried.  Eight 
leeches  were  applied  over  the  region  of  pain,  and  next  day  her  aspect 
was  better,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  natural,  the  area  of  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium  was  greatly  enlarged, 
reaching  as  high  as  the  second  cartilage,  and  friction  sound  was 
audible  over  the  whole  front  of  the  heart,  where  the  pain  was 
only  slight.  After  this  the  heart's  action  became  feeble,  irregular, 
and  intermittent,  but  it  regained  its  regularity  in  eighteen  days.  The 
friction  sound  lasted  for  about  three  weeks,  and  a  mitral  murmur 
became  permanently  established. 

Another  patient  (24),  already  referred  to,  a  labourer,  aged  27,  came  in 
with  acute  rheumatism  and  endocarditis,  presenting  first  mitral  and 
then  aortic  regurgitation,  both  of  which  became  established.  He  was 
allowed  to  get  up  on  the  36th  day.  On  the  48th  he  looked  well,  but 
pain  in  the  hip,  a  trouble  of  old  standing,  had  increased  in  severity. 
On  the  50fch  the  right  side  of  his  face  was  swollen  and  flushed,  and 
he  complained  much  of  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  next 
day  of  great  prsecordial  pain  and  palpitation,  the  heart  acting  strongly 
and  rapidly.  On  the  52nd  he  was  seized  with  terrible  pain  in  the 
neck  and  head,  and  the  heart's  action  was  so  loud  that  the  endocardial 
murmurs  were  rendered  inaudible,  and  on  the  53rd  he  suffered  from 
acute  pain  about  the  prsecordia,  the  left  cartilages  were  arched,  prse- 
cordial dulness  extended  up  to  the  third  space,  and  a  loud  and  harsh 
double  friction-sound  was  heard  over  the  front  of  the  heart.  His  attack 
was  of  unusual  severity,  but  the  rubbing  sound  had  disappeared  on  the 
68th  day  after  his  admission,  and  on  the  83rd  he  was  wallfing  about. 

A  third  case  (17)i  a  servant  girl,  aged  20,  who  was  affected  with  per- 
manent mitral  disease  owing  to  a  previous  attack,  was  admitted  on  the 
fifth  day  of  her  illness  with  severe  joint  affection,  the  heart  being 
rapid  and  its  sounds  loud.  Next  day  its  action  was  very  tumultuous, 
its  impulse  was  strong,  and  its  sounds  were  ill-defined,  loud,  and 
harsh.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  chest,  and  the  bleeding  from  one 
of  the  bites  could  not  be  restrained.  On  the  3rd  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  were  softer ;  on  the  13th  the  first  sound  was  more  rough,  on 
the  16th  the  impulse  was  very  much  diffused,  and  a  murmur  was 
audible  over  the  front  of  the  heart,  and  next  day  friction  sound  was 
heard  over  that  region  and  Pericarditis  in  a  severe  form  was  fully 
established.  After  this  the  heart's  action  became  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent, and  she  looked  and  felt  anxious  and  depressed.    A  long, 
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severe  and  varying  illness  followed.  On  tlie  55th  day  she  seemed  to  Ijo 
sinking,  though  she  thought  herself  better.  On  the  58th  day  she  kept 
nothing  on  her  stomach,  but  on  the  59th  she  felt  better  and  looked 
much  brighter.  Small-pox,  however,  then  in  the  wards,  declared  itself 
on  the  G2nd  day,  and  on  the  63rd  she  died. 

In  the  first  and  second  of  these  cases  the  heart  continued  to  act 
with  increased  force  during  the  period  of  the  onset  of  the  Peri- 
carditis ;  but  in  the  first  of  them  this  condition  gave  way  after  the 
application  of  leeches  to  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  which  lasted 
for  eighteen  days.  In  seven  or  eight  other  cases  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  was  strong  during  the  early  period  of  the  inflammation  of  the 
exterior  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  feeble  when  first  observed  during  the  attack  of  Pericarditis. 
The  condition  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  during  Pericarditis  will, 
however,  be  considered  under  its  proper  heading. 

If  we  look  at  these  cases,  and  especially  the  first  and  second  of  them ; 
combine  with  them  the  six  others  already  given  in  which  Pericarditis 
followed  closely  upon  a  relapse  in  the  joint  affection,  bronght  on  often 
by  getting  up  too  soon ;  and  add  to  these  the  relation  that  existed  in  my 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  between  the  severity  of  the  joint  affection 
and  the  presence,  character,  and  severity  of  the  heart  affection,  the 
joint  affection  being  slight  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  signs 
of  endocarditis,  severe  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  simple  endo- 
carditis, and  still  more  severe  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  with 
Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  ;  the  severity  of  the  heart  affection 
corresponding,  as  a  rule,  with  the  severity  of  the  joint  affection ;  we 
must,  I  consider,  conclude  that  we  have  here  not  a  mere  lifeless  chain 
of  passive  links,  but  a  living  succession  of  active  events,  one  giving 
birth  to  the  other.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  combined  with  undue 
labour  or  exertion,  give  the  first  impulse, — the  start,  to  the  affection 
of  the  joints.  When  the  joint  affection  is  severe,  it  may  call  forth 
excessive  labour  or  even  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart.  In  acute 
rheumatism,  inflammation  attacks  the  fibrous  structures,  especially  if 
those  structures  are  unduly  strained,  and  the  increased  action  of  the 
heart  may  therefore,  I  consider,  induce  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
tissues  of  that  organ,  such  inflammation  being  proportioned  in  severity 
to  the  augmented  action  of  the  heart. 

This  interesting  subject  derives  larger  illustration  from  the  influence, 
already  considered,  of  sex,  age,  and  occupation  in  the  production  of 
acute  rheumatism,  accompanied,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
affection  of  the  joints,  by  inflammation  of  the  heart  within  and  without. 
I  need  only  here  again  refer  to  the  large  number  of  young  female 
servants,  in  whom  the  ends  and  shafts  of  the  bone  are  as  yet  only 
united  by  cartilage,  who  are  attacked  by  acute  rheumatism  in  a 
severe  form  ;  and  the  very  large  proportion  in  which  those  cases  have 
endocarditis' or  Pericarditis,  or  both,  the  heart  being  subject,  in  those 
overworked  young  women,  to  undue  action  and  palpitation. 
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In  illustration  of  the  influence  of  over-action  of  the  heart  in  pro- 
ducing inflaramation  of  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  that  oi^gan,  I 
shall  give  here  a  brief  summary  of  the  influence  of  local  injury, 
scarlet  fever,  chorea,  abscess,  and  general  illness  in  the  production  of 
acute  rheumatism  with  endocarditis  and  Pericarditis,  including  those 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  which  a  relapse  of  the  joint  alfection, 
followed  by  Pericarditis,  was  induced  by  the  too  early  use  of  the 
limbs,  when  the  recovery  was  almost  but  not  quite  perfect. 

Two  influences  usually  combine  to  produce  acute  rheumatism  ;  one, 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold ;  the  other,  the  over-use  of  certain  limbs  and 
joints.    The  part  immediately  in  use  is  usually  the  part  first  attacked, 
while  the  joints  that  take  the  greatest  share  in  the  permanent 
labour  of  the  patient  are  generally  those  visited  by  the  disease  with 
the  greatest  severity  and  duration.    Thus,  among  the  coachmen 
admitted  under  my  care,  one  was  first  attacked  in  the  right  thumb, 
the  knees  being  afterwards  affected  ;  another  was  seized  badly  in  the 
right  arm,  and  then  in  the  left ;  a  third  in  the  wrist  and  hands  ;  and 
a  fourth  in  the  hands,  and  especially  the  middle  finger,  the  arms,  and 
then  the  knees,  the  affection  of  the  fingers  being  obstinate  ;  in  a  fifth 
the  back  and  hips  were  the  seat  of  pain ;  and  in  the  sixth  the  ankles, 
knees,  hands,  and  hips  were  all  involved.    If  we  take  the  carpenters, 
Ave  find  that  one  of  them  was  attacked  in  the  arms,  wrists,  and 
elbows ;  another,  Avho  was  in  search  of  Avork,  in  the  arms,  back, 
ankles,  and  knees ;  and  a  third  was  seized,  Avhen  wallving,  with  pain  in 
the  Imees,  the  anldes,  shoulders  and  arms  being  afterwards  affected. 
Young  female  servants,  for  to  them  I  must  here  again  refer,  who 
usually  work  too  hard,  whose  joints  are  not  yet  perfect,  being  still 
in  a  state  of  active  growth,  are  for  the  most  part  first  attacked  in 
the  feet  and  ankles,  that  is  to  say,  the  parts  that  more  immediately 
tread  the  ground.    The  knees  usually  then  sutfer,  or  perliaps  earlier, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  feet  and  ankles  ;  and  afterwards  the  wrists, 
hands,  arms  and  shoulders,  in  succession,  share  in  the  affection.  The 
knees,  which  generally  bear  not  only  the  internal  pressure  of  standing, 
but  also  the  external  pressure  of  kneeling  when  at  work,  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  constantly  and  deeply  affected,  and  for  a  longer  period, 
than  any  other  joint.    The  effect  of  past  labour  is,  so  to  speak, 
stored  up  in  the  knees,  which  are  therefore  in  these  cases  more  affected 
in  acute  rheumatism  than  any  other  joint. 

Under  the  combined  influence,  then,  of  exposure  and  overwork, 
rheumatic  inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  joints,  and  mider  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  disease  thus  established,  and  overwork  of  the 
heart,  rheumatic  inflammation  is  established  in  that  organ. 

In  a  small  but  important  group  of  my  cases,  acute  rheumatisni 
followed  local  injur?/.  The  first  of  these,  a  stonemason,  fell  from  ^, 
scaffold  on  his  back.  He  had  pain  in  his  back  and  legs,  and  coukl 
not  stand.  On  the  5th  day  he  had  a  profuse  sour  perspiration,  anc\ 
his  finger  and  elbow-joints  were  red,  swollen,  and  painful.  The  hips, 
knees,  and  shoulders  weye  afterwards  attacked,  and  he  probably 
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endocarditis,  the  first  sound  being  prolonged,  while  the  second  was 
followed  by  a  soft  murmur.  The  second  patient  was  admitted  under 
Mr.  Lane's  care  for  a  slight  injury,  and  was  attacked  on  the  fourth 
day  with  pain  in  the  chest  and  inflammation  of  the  wrist  and  ankles. 
On  the  7th  he  was  transfeixed  to  my  charge  with  acute  rheuma- 
tism, mitral  murmur,  and  Pericarditis.  A  third  patient,  a  dustman, 
hurt  his  back  by  carrying  a  sack  of  flour.  The  pain  in  the  back  was  in- 
creased by  his  getting  wet ;  and  this  was  followed  by  acute  rheumatism. 
A  fourth  patient  was  attacked  with  the  disease  in  the  wrists  32  days 
after  breaking  his  leg.  A  fifth  came  in  with  acute  rheumatism  five 
days  after  leaving  the  surgical  ward  ;  and  a  sixth,  who  was  admitted 
with  endocarditis  and  transient  Pericarditis,  had  received  a  kick  in  the 
groin  five  weeks  previously,  and  since  then  had  been  subject  to  pain 
in  the  loins.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  disease  appeared  to  be 
directly,  and  in  others  to  be  indirectly,  caused  by  local  injury. 

These  cases  and  others  given  below  are  allied  to  those  previously 
given,  in  which  the  too  early  me  of  a  limb,  during  the  period  of 
convalescence  from  acute  rheumatism,  produced  inflammation  in 
the  used  joint,  a  rela2Jse  of  the  affection  in  the  other  joints,  endocarditis 
and  Pericarditis,  ending  in  permanent  crippling  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart.  The  whole  of  these  results,  the  latter  of  them  so  perma- 
nently injurious,  started  from  the  renewed  focus  of  the  disease  in 
the  single  joint  thus  affected  for  the  second  time. 

Through  what  means  is  this  diffusion  and  transmission  of  the 
disease  effected  ?  Is  it  by  a  blood  poison  ?  Is  it  by  a  change  in  the 
fibrous  structures  of  the  limbs  and  the  heart  ?  Or  is  it  by  reflex 
influences,  transmitted  through  the  afferent  nerves,  locally  acted  upon 
in  the  inflamed  joint  or  injured  part,  and  sent  back  through  the  vaso- 
motor or  other  nerves  distributed  to  the  fibrous  structures  of  the 
joints  and  the  heart  ?  The  local  character  of  the  injury  inducing  this 
general  effect,  and  the  quickness  with  which  the  effect  is  induced, 
would  appear  to  forbid  the  material  agency  of  either  blood  poison  or 
change  in  the  tissues ;  and  would  tend  to  throw  us  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  influences  through  the  nerves  for  an  explanation  of  these 
remarkable  effects,— effects  not  less  remarkable,  but  rather  more  so, 
that  they  are  open  to  daily  observation ;  or  must  we  look  for  some 
other  explanation  than  any  of  these  here  suggested  ? 

We  cannot,  however,  limit  ourselves  to  the  points  of  view  just 
sketched  in  our  inquiry  into  that  many-sided  disease,  acute  rheuma- 
tism, with  its  attendant  inflammation  of  the  heart;  and  I  would 
here  briefly  state  the  other  influences  that  have  been  apparently  at 
work  in  the  origin  of  the  disease,  besides  overwork  and  exposure  on 
the  one  hand,  and  local  injury  on  the  other. 

In  three  of  my  patients  the  disease  was  associated  with  scarlci 
fever,  one  of  whom  had  Pericarditis  in  the  hospital,  one  out  of  it. 
The  'latter  was  the  son  of  a  medical  friend,  who  detected  s}-mptoms  of 
acute  rheumatism  just  as  the  scarlet  fever  was  declaring  itself,  and  by 
which  the  acute  rheumatism  was  suspended.    When,  however,  the 
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eruption  had  ceased  and  desquamation  was  going  on,  endocarditis  and 
Pericarditis,  the  offspring  of  the  original  rheumatism,  declared  them- 
selves. This  case  did  well,  and  though  a  mitral  murmur  existed  for 
some  time,  it  at  length  disappeared.  In  the  two  other  cases,  acute 
rheumatism  followed  a  chill  caught  by  too  early  exposure  after  the 
scarlet  fever  had  disappeared. 

In  several  of  my  cases,  chorea  has  given  place  to  acute  rheumatism 
or  the  reverse  In  one  patient,  a  girl,  acute  rheumatism  passed  into 
chorea,  for  which  she  was  admitted.  After  a  time  the  choreal  move- 
ments were  for  a  period  suspended  by  the  renewal  of  acute  rheumatism. 
I  do  not  here  speak  of  that  terrible  complication,  the  occurrence  of 
serious  local  choreal  and  tetaniform  symptoms  in  connection  with 
rheumatic  endocarditis  and  Pericarditis,  complications  to  which  T 
shall  soon  refer. 

In  three  patients  the  acute  rheumatism  was  preceded  by  recent 
abscess,  in  one  of  them  in  the  axilla,  in  another  in  the  perineum,  and 
in  a  third  in  the  tonsil ;  and  in  a  fourth  case,  abscess  in  the  neck 
existed  sometime  before  the  supervention  of  the  rheumatism. 

Sore  throat  appeared  for  from  one  day  to  three  weeks  before  the 
occurrence  of  acute  rheumatism  in  thirteen  cases,  including  the 
case  of  abscess  in  the  tonsil  just  quoted.  Two  of  these  patients  had 
Pericarditis  ;  three  had  simple  endocarditis ;  in  three  endocarditis  was 
threatened ;  and  five  gave  no  sign  of  heart  affection. 

In  eleven  patients,  pain  in  the  chest,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
cough,  existed  for  from  one  day  to  two  or  even  three  weeks  before  the 
developement  of  acute  rheumatism. 

I  refrain  from  pursuing  this  important  collateral  subject  farther  in 
this  place, 

X.— Pain. 

I.  —Pain  over  the  Region  of  the  Heart  and  Pericardium. 

_  Pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  pericardium  showed  itself  in 
six  different  ways :  1.  Over  the  front  of  the  organ;  2.  On  pressure 
at  the  same  place ;  3.  In  the  Epigastrium,  chiefly  on  pressure ; 
4.  Over  the  back  of  the  heart,  when  it  was  excited  by  swallowing 
and  by  eructation ;  5.  After  eating  ;  and,  6.  Pain  shooting  through 
the  heart,  evidently  anginal  in  character. 

_  1.  The  pain  over  the  front  of  the  heart  extended  usually  from  the 
right  of  the  sternum  at  its  lower  two-thirds  to  the  left  nipple ;  it  was 
more  or  less  continuous,  and  was  complained  of  in  three-fourths  of 
the  cases  (48  in  63).  This  pain  came  on  in  one-fourth  of  the  patients 
affected  with  it  (9)  before  the  friction  sound  was  heard,  and  in  a 
greater  number  (16,  including  5  in  which  the  pain  and  the  friction 
sound  were  both  present  on  the  day  of  admission)  at  the  time  that 
the  sound  was  first  audible.  In  a  few  instances  (7)  it  was  felt 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  rubbing  sound.  It  was  either 
relieved,  suspended,  or  removed  by  the  application  of  leeches.  It 
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was  complained  of  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (8)  at  the 
time  the  effusion  was  at  its  height,  but  usually  relief,  wliich  was  per- 
manent, came  at  that  time.  In  two  instances  (15,  51)  of  relapse, 
the  second,  and  in  one  (44a)  even  a  third,  wave  of  increase  of  peri- 
cardial effusion  was  preceded  by  a  second,  and  in  one  even  a  third 
attack  of  pain  over  the  heart ;  but  in  three  cases  the  pain  came  late 
in  the  period  of  the  relapse,  and  when  the  effusion  was  declining.  In 
scarcely  any  instance  did  the  pain  over  the  heart  continile  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  duration  of  the  friction  sound,  and  in  only  two 
or  three  of  the  cases  did  it  last  over  the  first  half  of  that  period. 
When  the  pain  comes  on  with  the  first  blush  of  the  inflammation  on 
the  surface  of  the  heart,  before  it  has  spread  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  pericardial  sac,  and  before  friction  sound  is  audible,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  seated  in  the  sentient  nerves  distributed  to  the 
surface  of  the  heart.  When,  however,  the  pain  strikes  over  the  heart 
at  the  same  time  as  the  appearance  of  the  friction  sound,  and  still 
more  when  it  comes  on  at  a  later  period,  it  is  generally,  I  believe, 
seated  in  the  pericardial  sac,  and  especially  in  the  pleura  covering 
the  sac. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  resume  of  the  period  of  the  occur- 
rence of  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  time  of 
the  appearance  of  friction  sound  in  the  cases  of  Pericarditis  (see 
page  225). 

2.  If  the  pain  over  the  heart  is  increased  or  excited  by  pressure 
over  the  region  of  the  organ,  it  may,  with  an  approach  to  certainty, 
be  attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  especially  if  the  pain  on 
pressure  is  complained  of,  not  before,  but  at  the  time  of  or  after  the 
first  presence  of  friction  sound. 

Pain  on  pressure  over  the  heart  occurred  in  one-fourth  (14  in  63)  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases  aflected  with  acute  rheumatism,  and  in 
one-third  of  those  who  suffered  from  continuous  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  (11  in  38).  In  two  oidy  of  these  cases  was  the  pain 
excited  by  pressure  before  the  friction  sound  was  audible,  and  in 
these  the  pain  was  probably  excited  over  the  surface  of  the  inflamed 
heart.  In  one-half  of  the  patients  the  pain  on  pressure  and  the  rub- 
bing sound  appeared  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  rest  the  pain  was 
preceded  by  the  friction  sound.  In  most  or  all  of  these  cases,  the  pleura 
covering  the  pericardial  sac,  or  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  sac  itself, 
was  the  probable  seat  of  the  suffering  (see  Tables,  pages  225,  226). 

In  one-half  of  those  patients  (7  in  14)  the  skin  over  the  region 
of  the  pericardium  was  tender  and  sensitive,  so  much  so  indeed,  in 
some  instances,  as  to  forbid  the  slightest  manipulation  over  the  chest, 
0,nd  to  make  a  proper  examination  of  the  heart  impossible  until  this 
exquisite  sensibility  was  subdued  by  the  application  of  leeches  or 
of  belladonna  liniment  with  chloroform. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases  the  pain  was  deeper  than  the  skin,  and 
was  not  excited  unless  actual  pressure  was  made.  In  three  of  the 
patients  the  pain  was  only  felt  when  pressure  was  jnade  pvev  the 
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region  of  tlie  heart;  but  in  all  the  others  continuous  pain  already 
existed  over  that  region,  and  was  intensified  by  the  pressure.  In  one 
or  two  instances  the  suffering  and  distress  over  the  lieait  were  so 
great  as  to  drown  all  other  complaints;  but  in  three  others,  as  I  have 
just  said,  the  pain  wns  only  brought  into  play  when  pressure  was 
exerted.  Between  these  two  opposite  extremes,  there  was  every 
shade  in  the  extent,  variety,  and  constancy  of  the  pain. 


Period  of  the  occurrence  of  Pcdn  over  the  region  of  the  Heart  and  Pcrica.rdium  in  relation 
to  the  time  of  the  ajjpearance  of  Friction  Sound  in  cases  of  Rheumatic  Pericarditis. 


Pain  over  tlie  irgior  of  heart  and  iterirar- 
(liiim,  influiliug  pain  over  the  epigasti'iuni. 


Pain  over  lieart  C7  and  friction  sounil  on 
day  of  admission  

Pain  over  epigastrinm  and  friction  ) 
sound  on  day  of  (in  one  day  after)  | 
admission,  included  above    .    .  ) 

Pain  over  heart  <j  before  admission,  \ 
friction  sound  on  admission   .    .  \ 

Pain  over  heart  O  before  appearance  | 
of  friction  sound  \ 

Pain  over  epigastrium  befcu'e  appear-  1 
ance  of  friction  sound,  included  > 
above  I 

Pain  over  heart  O  and  friction  sound  ) 
occurring  on  same  day  .    .    .    .  \ 

Pain  over  epigastrium,  and  friction  j 
sound  occurring  on  same  day,  not  > 
included  above  ) 

Pain  over  heart  K)  coming  on  after  ) 
friction  sound  had  been  observed  \ 

Pain  over  epigastrium  coming  on  ) 
after  friction  sound  had  been  ob-  / 
served,  not  included  above     .    .  ) 

Ditto,  included  above  

Pain  over  heart  9  appearing  shortly  ) 
before  relapse  (renewed  increase  of  f 
fluid  in  the  pericardium)  not  in-  ( 
eluded  above  ) 

Ditto,  included  above  ...... 

Pain  over  epiga.strium  before  relapse  . 

Pain  over  heart  <7  late  in  period  of 
relapse,  not  included  above    .  . 

Ditto,  included  above  

Pain  over  heart  <7  at  the  time  of  acme  ) 

of  Pericarditis  \ 

Pain  over  heart  9  shortly  before  time  ) 
of  acme  of  Pericarditis     .    .    .  \ 
Pain  of  epigastrium  at  time  of  acme  1 

of  Pericarditis  f 

Ditto  before  acme  of  Pericaidiiis  .  , 
Ditto  after  acme  of  Pericarditis     .  . 


4 
9 

11 

7 

2 


Pain  on  i)ressure  over 
the  region  of  tlie 
lietut  <Q. 


Appearing  before 
friction  sound  . 

Appearing  same 
time  as  friction 
sound  .... 

Appearing  after 
first  indication 
of  friction  sound 

Appearing  after 
iViction  sound 
had  ceased  . 
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Explanation  of  Symbols. 

^  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

->  mitral  regurgitation. 

J,  aortic  regurgitation. 

I  (■niitral-aortic  regiu'gita- 
~^nH  tion. 
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Table  showing  the  proportion  in  which  Pain  was  present  over  the  region  of  the 
Heart  9,  in  the  Side,  and  in  the  Chest,  in  326  cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism. 
(This  table  is  continued  on  the  following  two  pages.) 
Cases  with  Pericakditi.s. 


Casks  with  Endocarditis. 

u 

o 

03 

CD 

> 

Cases  with  mitral,  aortic 
and  mitral-aortic  murmur. 

t 

ibsent 

Explanation  of  Symbols, 
tricuspid  re^rgitation. 

^  ^  initirnl  rpfnircrifnf.inTi 

^   aortic  regurgitation. 
— mitral-aortic  regurgitation, 
mitral  valve-disease. 

i inix.rai-auri/iC'  vuiv  ^-uiacaao. 

^  j 

Total  ca-ses  with  spkcial  conditions 

lurmur, 

Cases  in  which  the 
valves    were  pre- 
viously healthy. 

n 

0 
O 

V  ■ 

tis  was 

AA  Cases  with  tncuspia  m 
1  1     previously  healthy. 

V    Munnur  established 

on  recovery  from  !-i 
^      acute  rheumatism. 

1  Murmur  lessemng  on  m 
W  recovery. 

III. 

e-^ 

m  > 
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Table  (continued  from  p.  226)  showing  tJie  proportion  in  which  Pain  was  present  over  the 
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region  of  the  Heart  9,  in  the  Side,  and  in  the  Chest  in  326  cases  of  Acute  liheumatisin 
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3.  Pain  was  present  over  the  epigastric  region,  frequently  increased 
and  sometimes  induced  by  pressure,  in  one-fourth  of  the  patients  with 
rheumatic  pericarditis  (16  in  63),  and  in  nearly  two-fifths  of  those 
who  suffered  from  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart  (14  in  38).  It 
would  appear  curious,  at  first  sight,  that  pain  over  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  sliould  be  a  marked  feature  in  so  many  cases  of  pericarditis. 
When,  however,  we  consider  that  in  health  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart  is  situated  behind  the  upper  third  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and 
that  the  pericardial  sac,  when  distended  with  fluid  in  Pericarditis, 
dips  downwards  so  that  its  lower  boundary  may  be  on  a  level  with 
the  point  of  that  cartilage,  or  perhaps  even  below  it,  we  see  how 
natural  it  is  that  pain  should  be  excited  by  pressure  over  the  epi- 
gastric region  (see  Tables,  pages  225-229). 

This  epigastric  pain  appeared  in  only  two  cases  before  the  super- 
vention of  friction  sound.  Those  two  patients,  however,  suffered  from 
a  renewal  of  the  pain  after  the  commencement  of  the  rubbing  sound, 
consequently  in  every  case  the  suffering  over  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
was  complained  of  either  at  the  time  of  the  first  observation  of  tlie 
friction  sound  (7  in  16,  including  4  in  which  the  pain  and  the  fric- 
tion sound  were  both  present  on  the  day  of  admission),  or  from  one 
to  several  days  later  (9  in  16). 

In  one-third  of  the  cases  (6)  the  epigastric  pain  appeared  at 
the  time  when  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  at  its  height, 
and  when  the  sac  bulged  downwards  into  the  epigastric  space ;  and  in 
four  of  them  it  was  complained  of  before,  and  in  four  of  them  after, 
the  effusion  had  reached  its  acme. 

In  all  these  cases  the  disease  had  reached  a  stage  in  which  the 
heart  was  separated  by  the  intervention  of  fluid  from  the  floor 
of  the  pericardial  sac,  which  is  formed  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  in  these  cases,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  increased  or  excited  by  pressure,  is  therefore  seated 
not  in  the  surface  of  the  heart,  but  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  peri- 
cardial sac.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  branches  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  must  be  the  immediate  seat  of  the  pain,  but  the  exact 
anatomical  distribution  of  the  phrenic  nerve  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. These  questions  suggest  themselves :  is  this  pain  seated  in 
the  fibrous  tissue,  the  pericardial  surface,  or  the  peritoneal  surface 
of  the  affected  diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  sac  ? 

Peritouitis  affecting  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  has  been 
noticed  in  few  or  no  fatal  cases  of  Pericarditis,  but  indirect  evidence 
of  its  existence  has  been  supplied  in  rare  instances  by  the  dis- 
covery of  partial  adhesions  of  the  spleen  and  liver  to  the  diaphragm 
in  cases  witli  adherent  pericardium.  We  may,  however,  T  tliink,  fairly 
infer  that  the  pain  on  pressure  below  or  at  the  side  of  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage is  in  these  cases  due,  not  to  peritonitis,  but  to  inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  structure  and  pericardial  or  inner  surface  of  the  central  tendon 
of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  forms  the  floor  of  the  pericardial  sac,  and 
the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  that  sac, 
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The  distribution  of  the  nerves  to  the  pericardium,  like  that  of  the 
phrenic  nerve,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  this  interesting 
clinical  question  therefore  invites  the  attention  of  the  physiologist. 

4.  In  three  of  the  patients  affected  with  rheumatic  Pericarditis 
deep  pain  was  felt  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  in  one  of  them 
this  pain  was  increased  by  the  act  of  swallowing.  Pain  in  the_  chest 
was  excited  in  three  cases  by  swallowing,  and  in  two  others  it  was 
complained  of  there  after  eating.  Another  patient  complained  that 
the  ascent  of  wind  from  the  stomach  gave  much  pain  over  the  pos- 
terior region  of  the  heart.  In  all  these  instances,  amounting  to  nine, 
the  suffering  must  have  been  seated  in  the  back  of  the  inflamed 
pericardium,  being  either  constant  or  induced  by  local  pressure,  due 
to  swallowing  or  eructation.  In  several  other  cases  it  is  stated  that 
pain  was  seated  in  the  back,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  this 
description,  whether  the  pain  was  situated  in  or  near  the  pericardium 
or  lower  down. 

5.  Pain  and  fulness  after  eating  was  complained  of  by  one  patient, 
and  I  think  it  likely  that  the  suffering  in  this  instance  was  excited  by 
the  pressure  made  by  the  distended  stomach  over  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  pericardium. 

We  thus  see  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  my  cases  affected  with 
rheumatic  Pericarditis,  pain  was  felt  over  the  heart,  frequently  in 
front  of  the  pericardial  sac,  and  occasionally  behind  and  below  it, 
the  pain  being  usually  fixed,  sometimes  increased  by  pressure,  and 
less  often  excited  by  it. 

6.  The  heart  itself  was  attacked  with  a  shooting  pain,  more  or  less 
violent,  associated  either  with  faintness  or  failure  in  the  action  of 
the  organ,  and  evidently  anginal  in  character,  in  four  of  my  patients 
affected  with  rheumatic  Pericarditis. 

In  two  of  these  cases  the  heart,  already  crippled  by  valvular 
disease,  was  attacked  with  inflammation  within  and  without,  but  in 
the  others  the  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis'  seized  upon  the  virgin 
heart,  the  valves  being  previously  healthy ;  one  of  these  two  cases 
proved  fatal,  and  in  the  other  valvular  disease  became  established. 

In  the  fatal  case  (4),  a  man,  aged  27,  a  carpenter,  a  darting  pain 
passed  now  and  then  from  the  heart  to  the  right  side  on  the  day  of 
his  admission.  This  pain  was  relieved  by  leeches,  the  application 
of  which  was  followed  by  faintness.  On  the  3rd  his  limbs  started 
when  he  fell  asleep ;  on  the  6th  he  was  seized  with  delirium  and 
trembling ;  and  on  the  7th,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  noisy  and 
restless,  and  was  continually  moving  his  lower  jaw. 

Another  patient  (15),  a  servant  girl,  suddenly  became  very  faint 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  day,  when  she  was  suffering  from  a  re- 
lapse of  Pericarditis,  and  was  attacked  with  great  pain  over  the  heart. 
This  pain  returned  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  when  it  was  also 
felt  between  the  shoulders. 

One  (3)  of  the  two  remaining  patients  had  old  standing  aortic  and 
mitral  disease,  and  suffered  from  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart  on 
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the  10th  da}-,  when  friction-sound  appeared.  On  the  16th  day,  when 
the  Pericarditis  was  at  its  height,  when  I  was  examining  him,  he  cried 
out  as  if  from  pain,  beginning  over  the  stomach,  and  begged  to  be 
raised  up,  the  dyspnoea  becoming  extreme,  tlie  face  beimr  flushed, 
the  perspiration  pouring  off  it,  the  lips  somewhat  livid°  and  his 
countenance  being  expressive  of  extreme  anxiety.  He  was  imme- 
diately raised  up,  and,  having  a  towel  placed  behind  him,  was  as  it 
were  slung  in  it,  when  he  took  a  little  port  wine  and  fell  asleep. 

_  The  otlier  patient  (17),  a  young  woman,  affected  with  old  mitral 
disease,  was  attacked  on  the  17th  day,  when  the  Pericarditis  was  at 
its  acme,  with  great  pain  over  the  sternum  and  the  whole  front  of  the 
chest,  the  pain  passing  through  to  the  back.  She  ultimately  died  on 
the  63rd  day,  with  small-pox,  which  attacked  her  when  in  a  state  of 
extreme  exhaustion. 

If  we  add  to  the  cases  in  which  there  was  continuous  pain  over  the 
region  of  the  heart  (38),  those  others  not  so  affected  in  which  a,  there 
was  pain  on  pressure  over  the  heart  (3) ;  h,  pain  over  the  epigastric 
region  (2) ;  and  c,  pain  at  the  back  of  the  pericardium  on  eructation  (1); 
we  find  that  in  44  of  the  63  cases  of  Pericarditis,  or  in  70  per  cent., 
there  was  pain  over  the  heart  or  pericardium. 


II.— Pleuritic  Pain  in  the  Sidk. 

Pain  in  the  side  was  complained  of  in  one-half  of  the  cases  of 
rheumatic  Pericarditis  (31  in  63).  Pain  was  present  over  the  region 
of  the  heart  and  pericardium  also  in  all  but  4  of  these  patients. 
The  pain  was  limited  to  the  left  side  in  19  cases,  and  to  the  right  in 
only  5,  while  it  attacked  both  sides  in  6  instances.  There  were, 
besides  the  pain,  other  symptoms  or  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  in 
all  but  seven  of  the  patients  thus  affected. 

Pleuritic  friction  sound  was  heard  in  nearly  one-half  of  those 
cases  (15  in  31)  and  in  five  others  there  was  tenderness  on  per- 
cussion over  the  seat  of  j)ain.  Tn  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the 
pain  was  increased  or  excited  by  a  deep  breath  (18  in  31),  and  in 
four  of  these  it  was  catching.  The  pain  v/as  induced  by  coughing 
or  laughing,  stooping  or  moving  in  fourteen  instances,  and  in  three 
it  was  "  pleuritic  "  or  cutting. 

The  first  complaint  of  pain  in  the  side  was  made  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  friction  sound  in  19  of  the  31  cases  that  S'uffered  in  this 
manner  ;  the  pain  and  the  friction  sound  appeared  together  in  seven 
patients ;  and  the  j^ain  occurred  before  the  friction  sound  in  five.  In 
one,  of  the  five,  and  three  of  the  seven  patients  just  spoken  of,  the 
l)ain  affected  both  sides,  having  appeared  at  a  late  period  in  one  side, 
;t.nd  at  a  perioil  actually  or  comparatively  early  in  the  other. 

The  pleurisy  llmt  induced  the  pain  in  Ihc  side  wliich  came  into 
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play  either  with  or  after  the  friction  sound,  was  due  to  two  causes  ; 
one  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  through  tlie  fibrous  structure 
of  the  pericardium  to  the  pleura  covering  it;  the  other,  the  occurrence 
of  pulmonary  apoplexy  with  its  attendant  pleurisy. 

The  more 'frequent  appearance  of  the  pain,  and  the  greater  spread 
of  the  pleurisy  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  than  the  right,  is,  I  con- 
ceive, due  in  many  instances  to  the  greater  extent  to  which  the 
inflamed  pericardium  occupies  the  left  side  of  the  chest  than  the 
right,  and  the  great  displacement  backward  of  the  left  lung,  and 
especially  its  lower  lobe,  by  the  distension  of  the  pericardial  sac. 
Perhaps  the  pressure  of  the  distended  pericardium  on  the  left  bronchus 
increases  the  tendency  of  the  left  lung  to  inflammation. 

Tn  one  of  the  five  patients  that  were  seized  with  pain  in  the  side 
before  the  supervention  of  the  friction  sound,  the  pain  came  on  at 
the  first  onset  of  the  disease,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  affection  of 
the  joints  three  days  before  admission.  I  think  it  likely  that  this 
case  was  attacked  with  pleurisy  and  acute  rheumatism  affecting  the 
joints  at  the  same  time  ,  the  pleurisy  being,  however,  rheumatic  in 
its  nature,  like  the  joint  affection  in  this  instance,  and  like  the  Peri- 
carditis in  the  other  cases.  We  may  have,  in  short,  in  these  cases, 
rheumatic  pleurisy,  just  as  we  may  have  rheumatic  Pericarditis. 

In  another  of  these  cases  (20),  the  patient,  a  married  woman,  aged  24, 
was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  joints  the  day  after  being  wet  through, 
and  a  week  before  .admission.  She  came  in  with  very  severe  pain  in 
the  left  side,  which  had  existed  for  some  days,  and  which  was  some- 
what reduced  by  leeching.  On  the  Gth  day  after  admission  she  suffered 
much  in  the  left  side,  and  a  pleuritic  friction  sound  was  audible 
just  below  the  seat  of  pain.  Friction  sound  from  Pericarditis  was 
heard  over  the  region  of  the  heart  for  the  first  time  on  the  same  day. 
In  this  case  the  pleurisy  preceded  the  Pericarditis  by  ten  days. 

Pain  in  the  side  was,  in  proportion,  twice  as  freqiient  in  Pericarditis 
usually  accompanied  with  endocarditis  as  in  simple  endocarditis ; 
one-fourth  of  the  latter  (26  in  108),  and  as  we  have  just  seen, 
one-half  of  the  former  (31  in  63)  being  thus  affected.  A  similar  pro- 
portion of  such  cases  existed  among  the  patients  who  were  threat- 
ened with  endocarditis,  of  whom  rather  more  than  one-fourth  were 
aflected  with  pain  in  the  side  (17  in  63).  None  of  the  thirteen  cases 
classed  under  the  heading  of  "probable  endocarditis"  suffered  from  pain 
in  the  side,  and  only  three  of  those  who  were  attacked  with  acute  rheu- 
matism and  had  no  endocarditis,  complained  of  pain  in  that  region 
(3  in  71).  The  pain  more  frequently  attacked  the  left  side  than  the 
right  in  the  cases  of  endocarditis  in  the  proportion  of  14  to  6  ;  but 
among  those  threatened  witli  endocarditis,  the  two  sides  were  affected 
in  nearly  equal  numbers,  the  right  side  being  rather  more  often  attacked 
than  the  left  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  6. 
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III. — "Pain  in  the  Chest." 

"Pain  in  the  cliest"  was  present  in  30  of  the  63  cases  of  rheumatic 
Pericarditis.  Tlie  pain  thus  described  is  so  indefinite  in  situation — 
that  it  may  be  seated  either  at  the  centre  of  the  chest  or  at  its  sides, 
either  over  the  pericardium  or  the  pleura.  Fortunately,  to  guide  us 
to  the  actual  seat  of  suffering,  the  "  pain  in  the  chest "  was  attended 
in  all  but  two  instances  with  other  pain,  either  over  the  heart,  or  in 
the  side,  or  in  both  regions.  Thus  in  all  but  four  of  the  thirty 
cases,  pain  was  present  over  the  region  of  the  heart  or  the  epigastrium ; 
in  all  but  nine,  in  the  side;  and  in  one-half  of  them  (16  in  30) 
it  was  situated  both  over  the  heart  and  in  the  side. 

In  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  (17  in  30)  the  pain  in  the  chest  was 
itself  associated  with  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  in  the  way  of  being  in- 
creased or  caused  by  deep  breathing,  or  coughing,  or  moving,  or  it  was 
a  cutting  pain,  or  it  was  accompanied,  in  two  instances  only,  by. 
pleuritic  friction  sound.  There  were  symptoms  of  pleurisy  in  eight  of 
the  nine  cases  in  which  pain  of  the  chest  was  not  associated  with 
pain  of  the  side,  and  I  think  those  eight  cases  may  be  added  to  the 
31  in  which  pain  in  the  side  was  actually  present,  thus  bringing  their 
number  up  to  39  in  63  cases  of  rheumatic  Pericarditis.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  four  cases  with  pain  in  the  chest  in  which  there  was 
no  notice  of  pain  in  the  heart,  and  I  think  that  these  four  cases  may 
probably  be  added  to  those  in  which  the  presence  of  cardiac  pain  is 
stated ;  thus  bringing  the  total  number  so  affected  up  from  44  to 
48  in  63. 

Eleven  patients  suffered  from  pain  in  the  chest,  either  previously  to 
admission  or  before  friction  sound  was  audible.  In  the  greater 
number  of  these  I  think  that  the  pain  was  seated  over  the  region  of 
the  heart,  and  was  not  due  to  pleurisy.  And  I  find,  giving  strength 
to  this  view,  that  in  all  of  these  but  two,  pain  was  described  as  being 
present  over  the  heart. 

It  would  be  futile  to  compare  the  relative  frequency  of  pain  in  the 
chest  in  Pericarditis,  and  in  the  other  various  groups  of  cases  in  acute 
rheumatism,  since  to  do  so  would  be  to  compare  unlike  conditions 
under  the  same  name.  But  it  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the 
proportion  of  cases  attacked  with  pain  over  the  heart,  in  the  side 
and  in  the  chest,  combined  together,  with  those  in  which  there  was 
no  such  pain,  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  Pericarditis  and 
endocarditis,  and  with  and  without  simple  endocarditis.  _  Tlie  accom- 
panying table,  and  graphic  scheme,  will  show  this  comparison,  the  one 
by  study,  the  other  at  a  glance  (see  pages  225-229). 

In  those  affected  with  Pericarditis,  most  of  whom  had  endocarditis 
also,  four-fifths  had  pain  in  the  heart,  chest,  or  side,  and  one-fifth 
had'no  such  pain;  in  those  with  endocarditis  nearly  six-tenths  had 
such  pain  and  over  four-tenths  had  none ;  in  those  threatened  with 
endocarditis,  less  than  one-half  had  pain,  and  more  than  one-half  had 
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none  ;  and  in  those  who  gave  no  sign  of  endocarditis  only  one-tenth 
suffered  from  this  kind  of  pain,  and  nine-tenths  liad  no  internal 
pain,  thus  nearly  reversing  the  proportion  that  we  find  in  cases 
affected  with  Pericarditis. 


XI.  Ireegulakity  and  Failure  of  the  Action  of  the  Heart. 

Faintness. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  two  of  the  patients,  in  whom  the 
action  of  the  heart,  which  was  powerful  and  tumultuous  before  the 
occurrence  of  Pericarditis,  became  at  a  later  period  feeble,  irregular, 
and  intermittent,  this  state  being  accompanied  by  a  look  of  great  anxiety 
and  depression.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  four  patients  who  were 
attacked  with  pain  shooting  through  the  heart,  experienced  faintness  or 
failure  in  the  action  of  the  organ  (p.  23J). 

In  the  following  case  (13)  death  took  place  from  syncope.  A  female 
servant,  aged  25,  came  in  on  the  7th  day  of  her  illness,  with  difficult, 
hurried  breathing,  which  was  relieved  when  she  was  raised,  great  pain 
in  her  chest,  cough,  which  had  continued  from  the  2nd  day  of  the 
attack,  mucous  rattle,  slightly  rusty  phlegm,  a  sensation  of  choking, 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  great  anxiety.  The  joint  affection  was 
sHght,  and  apparently  limited  to  the  shoulder.  Pericarditis,  with  friction 
sound  and  great  effusion,  was  at  its  height.  She  was  very  ill  throughout, 
perspiration  being  profuse,  the  voice  husky,  the  face  flushed  and 
anxious,  and  breathing  laborious.  Her  face  was  brighter,  and  she 
breathed  with  ease  from  the  7th  day  to  the  13th,  when  her  appetite 
was  improving;  but  at  two  hours  after  midnight,  in  the  early  morning 
of  the  14th,  when  attempting  to  turn  on  her  side,  she  became  quite 
pulseless,  her  face  turned  livid,  and  she  frothed  at  the  mouth.  After 
taking  some  wine  she  gradually  recovered.  An  hour  later  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  were  muffled,  and  the  rubbing  noise,  which  had  been 
harsh,  loud  and  dry  on  the  previous  day,  could  not  be  detected.  In 
another  hour  she  had  a  similar  attack,  in  which  she  died.  There  were 
18  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  the  heart  was  covered  with 
honeycomb  lymph,  and  there  were  patches  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
in  the  left  upper  lobe. 

Faintness  occurred  as  a  symptom  in  several  of  the  cases,  but  in 
none,  besides  those  alluded  to  and  that  just  given,  did  it  appear  in  a 
threatening  form. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  a  few  cases  the  action  of  the 
heart  was  unusually  strong  during  the  early  period  of  Pericarditis,  yet 
even  then,  or  rather  when  the  attack  was  first  observed,  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  was  more  frequently  feeble  than  strong,  and  this  was 
especially  the  case  during  the  remaining  course  of  the  affection. 

Feebleness,  irregularity,  and  even  failure  of  the  heart  s  action,may  evi- 
dently be  induced  in  these  cases  by  several  influences  working  separately 
or  together,  and  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  and  general  forces 
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induced  by  the  accumulated  effect  of  those  influences,  all  tending  to 
lower  and  exhaust  the  power  of  the  heart,  and  even,  as  in  the  case  just 
told,  to  arrest  its  action.  Among  such  influences  are,  the  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  joints  when  severe,  extensive,  and  prolonged  ;  the 
pain  in  the  heart  and  pericardium,  the  side,  and  the  chest ;  the  ex- 
istence of  endocarditis  with  its  immediate  and  remote  consequences ; 
the  presence  of  previous  valvular  disease  ;  the  grave  influences  exerted 
by  great  distension  of  the  pericardium,  which, — by  compressing  the 
venjE  cavjB,  the  pulmonary  veins,  both  auricles,  and  the  aorta,  impedes 
the  supply  of  blood  through  the  venae  cavse  and  pulmonary  veins  to 
both  sides  of  the  heart,  and  through  the  aorta  to  the  system,  and 
causes  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs, — by  pressing  upon  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  the  left  bronchus,  and  by  lessening  the 
size  of  the  lungs,  seriously  embarrasses  respiration — and  by  compress- 
ing the  oesophagus,  renders  deglutition  difficult ;  and  the  existence  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  pleurisy,  due  to 
one  or  more  of  the  causes  just  named. 

Besides  these,  there  are  two  important  influences  that  may  induce 
feebleness,  irregularity,  and  perhaps  even  failure  of  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  one,  the  inflammation  of  the  superficial  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart ;  the  other,  the  inflammation  of  the  nerves  situated  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  Inflammation  of  the  superficial 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  pericarditis, 
paralyses  the  affected  fibres.  This  paralysis  of  the  inflamed  fibres  must 
in  itself  embarrass  the  action  of  the  heart,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  those  superficial  fibres  turn  inwards  by  a  double  entrance  at  the 
apex,  to  become  the  innermost  fibres  of  the  left  ventricle,  where  they 
end  in  the  papillary  muscles  of  the  mitral  valve.  But  this  influence 
cannot  be  limited  to  those  fibres,  but  must  extend  in  a  varying  degree 
to  the  other  muscular  structures  of  the  organ  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
exercise  of  their  power  ;  just  as  inflammation  of  certain  limited  fibres 
of  a  voluntary  muscle,  say  the  biceps,  while  it  paralyses  those  fibres, 
interferes  with  the  exercise  of  the  whole  muscle. 

The  many  and  important  nerves  situated  at  the  surface  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  may  be  more  or  less  involved  in  the  inflamma- 
tion affecting  those  parts  in  Pericarditis.  That  accurate  physiologist. 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  remarks,  "that  nothing  is  known  either  as  to 
the  anatomical  distribution  of  nervous  elements  in  the  hearts  of  mam- 
malia, or  as  to  the  functions  which  they  perform."  ^  When,  however,  we 
consider  that  electrical  or  other  excitation  of  the  vagus  retards  the  con- 
tractions of  the  heart,  and  if  it  is  strong  enough,  arrests  the  organ  in 
diastole,  and  in  the  dog,  lessens  arterial  pressure,  while  division  of  the 
vao-i  produces  acceleration  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  in 
the  dog,  increased  arterial  pressure ;  that  the  lower  cervical  ganglion 
of  the"sympathetic  exercises  an  accelerating  influence,  not  always  in 
action,  on  the  contractions  of  the  heart ;  and  that  in  the  frog,  the 
ganglion  cells  contained  in  the  heart  are  the  springs  of  its  automatic 

'  Hiinilbook  for  the  I'liysiolopical  Laboratory,  p.  263. 
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movement ;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  heart  is  rich  in  nerves  con- 
nected with  the  vagi,  the  sympathetic  and  the  intrinsic  ganglia  of 
the  heart,  and  that  those  nerves  are  therefore  locally  affected  by  the 
inflammation  in  Pericarditis  ;  we  must,  I  consider,  conclude  that  this 
affection  exercises  in  such  cases  an  important  influence,  either  to 
stimulate  or  to  injure  those  nerves  and  so  to  accelerate  or  retard  the 
contractions  of  the  heart,  to  excite  or,  more  frequently,  depress  the 
powers  of  the  organ,  and  to  increase  or  diminish  arterial  pressure. 
It  is  for  the  physiologist  to  ascertain,  by  direct  experiment,  the  effect 
of  the  inflammation  or  irritation  of  those  nerves  on  the  functions  of 
the  heart. 

]t  is  right  that  I  should  mention  another  depressing  influence  on 
the  action  of  the  heart  in  Pericarditis,  accidentally  due,  in  the  case 
about  to  be  referred  to,  to  treatment.  In  one  case  (17)  already  given 
at  page  219,  the  loss  of  blood  due  to  irrepressible  haemorrhage  from 
a  leech-bite  seemed  to  pi-oduce  serious  irregularity  of  the  action  of 
the  heart. 

XII,  Difficult  and  Quickened  Eespiration. 

Kespiratiou  was  distilrbed  to  a  marked  degree  in  49  of  the  63  j)atients 
afiected  with  rheumatic  Pericarditis  ;  it  was  slightly  or  not  at  all 
affected  in  3,  and  in  1 1  its  character  was  not  recorded.  The  Pericar- 
ditis was  severe  in  2  only  of  the  11  cases  in  which  the  state  of  the 
respiration  was  not  noticed,  and  in  none  of  the  3  in  Avhich  the  breathing 
was  but  slightly  affected;  but  the  attack  was  severe  in  37  of  the  49 
patients  in  whom  the  respiration  was  markedly  disturbed. 

The  respiration  was  rendered  difiicult  and  quick  by  three  or  four 
local  causes:  first,  in  order  of  time,  the  inflammation  of  the  heart, 
without  and  within,  and  of  the  pericardial  sac,  including  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  accompanying  pain  in  the  heart, 
the  sac,  and  the  diaphragm,  with  the  consequent  restraint  imposed 
upon  the  movements  of  the  latter ;  after  this,  the  distension  of  the 
pericardial  sac  with  fluid,  which  greatly  enhanced  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  supervention  of  pleurisy  with 
its  attendant  permanent  pain  and  stitch  in  the  side,  or  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy,  often  accompanied  by  pleurisy.  The  breathing  is  hurried, 
and  rendered  laborious  by  distension  of  the  pericardium,  often  so  as 
to  demand  a  raised  posture,  owing  to  two  causes,  one,  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  swollen  sac  upon  both  lungs,  and  especially  upon  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  left  one ;  the  other,  the  direct  pressure,  backwards 
and  upwards,  exerted  by  the  fluid  in  the  tense  pericardium  on  the 
trachea  at  its  bifurcation,  and  on  the  left  bronchus,  a  joressure  that  is 
materially  relieved  by  the  erect  posture,  and  still  more  by  the  forward 
attitude  which  throws  the  volume  of  tlie  liquid  forwards  and  downwards 
towards  the  diaphragm  and  away  from  the  trachea. 

There  was  great  distress,  difficulty,  and  rapidity  of  respiration  in 
24  of  the  cases  of  rheumatic  Pericarditis,  and  in  one-half  of  tliem  it 
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is  recorded  that  the  patieut  was  raised  or  propped  up.  The  attack 
"was  fatal  in  4  of  those  patients^  and  severe  in  18,  beino-  very  severe 
in  11. 

One  of  those  cases  (3),  a  sawyer,  aged  26,  who  had  aortic  and  mitral 
valve-disease  of  old  standing,  came  in  feeling  low  and  anxious,  and 
was  delirious  at  night.  On  the  5th  day  he  was  better,  the  respirations 
being  20  in  the  minute;  but  on  the  10th  he  had  pain  and  friction 
sound  over  the  heart,  and  the  respirations  rose  to  30  in  the  minute. 
The  dulness  over  the  pericardium  increased,  and  reached  its  acme  on 
the  19th.  On  the  16th  he  was  seized  with  extreme  and  urgent 
dyspnoea,  which  was  relieved,  when  he  was  raised.  The  respirations 
were  70  during  the  attack,  and  fell  after  it  to  35  ;  on  the  18th  thev 
varied  from  36  to  44,  and  on  the  21st,  when  the  pericardial  dulness 
had  greatly  lessened,  they  had  fallen  to  28  in  the  minute. 

A  man  (24),  whose  case  I  have  already  given,  had  Pericarditis  with 
rubbing  sound,  on  the  53rd  day,  the  pericardial  effusion  being  at  its 
height  on  the  57th.  On  the  55th  the  respirations  were  44  'in  the 
minute,  and  he  had  extreme  difficulty  in  breathing,  which  was  relieved 
by  the  upright  posture.  On  the  58th  the  pericardial  effusion  had 
lessened,  the  respirations  had  fallen  to  24,  and  he  breathed  easily  in 
the  recumbent  posture. 

Another  patient  (36),  a  servant  girl,  breathed  32  times  in  a  minute  on 
admission,  as  well  as  on  the  7th  day  when  leeches  were  applied  over  the 
region  of  the  heart.  On  the  8th  friction  sound  appeared,  and  the 
effusion  was  at  its  height  next  day,  when  the  respirations  were  52, 
and  on  the  10th  her  head  and  shoulders  were  propped  up.  On  the 
11th  the  effusion  had  lessened,  and  her  breathings  numbered  40.  On 
the  14th  there  was  pleuritic  pain,  followed  by  friction  sound,  and 
the  respirations  rose  to  48 ;  but  on  the  20th,  when  there  was  no 
pain  in  the  chest,  they  had  fallen  to  24. 

In  the  following  case  (38),  a  female  servant,  the  breathing  rose  in  fre- 
quency a  second  time  during  a  second  wave  of  increased  pericardial 
effusion.  On  the  0th  the  respirations  were  2^  in  the  minute  ;  on  the 
7th  they  were  40  ;  on  the  9th  friction  sound  was  heard  over  the  heart, 
and  on  the  10th  the  pericardial  dulness  was  at  its  height.  On  the 
12th  the  effusion  had  lessened  ;  she  was  in  a  raised  position  breathing 
more  freely,  40  times  in  a  minute;  but  on  the  17th  the  fluid  in  the 
pericardium  had  again  attained  to  the  full;  she  had  pulmonary- 
apoplexy  and  pleurisy,  and  the  respirations  mounted  up  to  66 ;  but 
next  day,  with  a  renewed  diminution  of  the  fluid,  there  was  a  renewed 
lowering  of  the  respirations  to  44. 

I  would  gladly  illustrate  this  point  by  additional  cases,  but  shall 
limit  myself  to  one  more  instance  (55)  that  shows  the  effect  on 
the  breathing  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  pleurisy  in  cases  of  rheu- 
matic Pericarditis.  A  young  man  was  admitted  with  pain  in  the 
chest  and  shortness  of  breath.  On  the  second  day  friction  sound 
was  heard,  and  pericardial  effusion  had  already  reached  its  acme; 
leeches  gave  relief,  and  the  breathing  was  more  free;  but  on  the 
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6th  he  had  a  stitch  in  the  side,  and  the  respirations  numbered  60 
in  the  minute ;  on  the  8th,  when  he  was  easier,  they  were  46  ;  but  on 
the  13th  pulmonary  apoplexy  was  established,  and  they  had  risen  to 
72.  On  the  17th  he  had  diphtheria,  the  respirations  being  50  ;  on 
the  28th  this  was  nearly  well,  and  he  raised  little  phlegm,  the  respi- 
rations being  36,  and  on  the  35th  they  were  28. 

AVe  thus  see  that  with  pain  over  the  heart  and  pericardium,  the 
breathing  is  hurried  and  distressed,  while  it  is  slackened  and  relieved 
with  the^ relief  of  the  suffering ;  that  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Peri- 
carditis, with  the  increase,  the  acme,  and  the  decline  of  peri- 
cardial effusion,  we  have  an  increase,  an  acme,  and  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  the  respirations ;  that  a  second  wave  of  increase  in  the 
amount  of  pericardial  effusion,  leads  to  a  second  wave  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  respirations ;  and  that  the  respirations  are  also 
again  accelerated,  if,  in  the  later  progress  of  the  case,  pleurisy  should 
spring  up  from  the  spreading  of  the  pericardial  inflammation ;  or  if 
pulmonary  apoplexy  should  declare  itself,  especially  if  combined,  as  it 
usually  is,  with  notable  pleurisy. 

XIII.  Difficulty  in  Swallowing. 

There  was  difficulty  or  pain  in  swallowing  in  13  of  ray  cases  of 
rheumatic  Pericarditis. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  cases  in  which  the  act  of  deglutition 
caused  pain  over  the  back  of  the  inflamed  pericardium,  generally 
complained  of,  however,  in  the  chest,  by  the  pressure  of  the  morsel 
of  food  upon  the  iuflamed  structures  during  its  descent  along  the 
cesophagus,  where  it  passes  behind  the  affected  region. 

The  difficulty  in  swallowing,  of  which  I  now  speak,  occurs  when 
the  pericardial  sac  is  distended  to  the  full  with  fluid,  and  is  caused  by 
^  the  compression  of  the  oesophagus  between  the  swollen  sac  and 
the  spinal  column.  "When  the  effused  fluid  lessens,  the  pressure 
diminishes,  and  swallowing  becomes  easy;  but  it  becomes  again 
diif'cult  when  a  relapse  takes  place  and  the  effusion  again  in- 
creases. 

When  the  patient  lies  flat,  the  weight  of  the  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium falls  backwards  with  full  pressure  upon  the  oesophagus,  and 
deglutition  becomes  more  difficult ;  when,  however,  he  is  raised  into 
the  sitting  posture,  and  especially  if  he  leans  forwards,  the  volume  of 
the  liquid  tends  forwards  and  downwards,  and  swallowing  is  more  easy. 

A  servant  girl  (15),  aged  16,  who  had  been  ill  about  3  weeks,  came  in 
suffering  much  both  in  the  joints  and  the  chest.  Her  breathing  was 
laborious  and  very  rapid ;  she  looked  anxious  ;  dulness  was  increased 
over  the  pericardial  region,  and  a  soft  friction  sound  was  audible  over 
the  heart  on  pressure.  On  the  3rd  day  the  amount  of  effusion  in 
the  pericardium  had  reached  to  its  acme;  swallowing  was  difficult, 
breathing  was  accelerated,  her  face  was  livid  and  anxious,  she  had 
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pain  in  the  epigastriiuii  increased  by  pressure,  and  tlie  veins  of  tlie 
neck  were  full.  On  the  ijth  she  still  had  much  difficulty  in  deglu- 
tition, but  on  the  8th  the  pericardial  dulness  had  lessened  all  round, 
and  she  swallowed  much  more  easily.  On  the  9th  she  was  more 
bright  and  lively,  the  pericardial  dulness  had  lessened  much,  but  pain 
came  in  catches  over  the  heart.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  she  had 
a  relapse,  she  became  suddenly  faint,  lier  lips  turned  blue  and  dusky, 
and  she  had  great  pain  over  the  heart,  which  was  soon  relieved,  but  diffi- 
cidty  in  swallowing  returned.  Next  day  the  dulness  over  the  pericar- 
dium had  again  increased,  and  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  was  ver}' 
great.  On  the  12th  she  was  still  very  ill,  but  she  could  swallow  more 
easily,  and  on  the  15th  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  had  again 
lessened,  and  she  was  better.  The  friction  sound  was  audible  until 
the  17th  day.    She  improved  daily  and  gained  strength. 

The  poor  female  servant  (13),  who  died  from  sudden  failure  in  the 
action  of  the  heart,  whose  case  I  have  just  related,  on  the  day  of 
lier  admission,  when  the  amount  of  effu.sion  into  the  pericardium  was 
great,  swallowed  more  easily  when  the  shoulders  were  raised  than 
when  she  was  lying  flat. 

One  patient  (44  a),  a  female  servant,  had  a  four-fold  attack  of  difficulty 
of  swallowing  ;  on  the  second  day  after  admission,  from  great  disten- 
sion of  the  pericardium,  the  effect  being  heightened  by  shortness  of 
breath;  on  the  4th  from  diphtheria;  on  the  7th  from  a  renewed 
increase  in  the  effusion  owing  to  a  relaj)se,  there  being  great  distress 
in  the  chest;  and  on  the  11th  to  a  slighter  degree  from  a  second 
relapse  with  increase  of  the  pericardial  effusion.  This  case  recovered 
perfectly  without  valvular  mischief,  after  passing  through  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  or  rather  pulmonary  apoplexy  and  pleurisy. 

Each  patient  presents  some  peculiarity  in  the  way  in  which  deglu- 
tition is  affected ;  but  I  shall  only  allude  here  specially  to  two  more 
cases ;  one  of  them  (40),  a  youth,  could  not  swallow  solids  readily,  but 
could  drink  freely ;  the  other  (50),  a  coachman,  aged  22,  sometimes 
when  drinking  had  a  spasm  which  stopped  his  breath  before  he  could 
swallow. 

The  possibility  tliat  diphtheiia  may  be  the  cause  of  the  difficulty 
of  swallowing  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
intervening  cause,  in  my  case  (44  a),  with  double  relapse,  and  it  was 
the  cause  of  dysphagia  in  another  patient  (55),  a  young  man  of  18,  a 
commercial  traveller,  Avho  had  diphtheria  on  the  6th  day  after  the 
cessation  of  friction  sound,  and  the  ICth  after  admission. 


XIV.  Loss  OF  Voice. 

In  the  case  fatal  from  syncope  (13),  a  female  servant,  to  whom  I 
have  several  times  alluded,  on  the  5th  day  after  admission  the  voice 
w^as  husky,  and  she  spoke  in  a  Avhisper,  but  she  could,  with  a  great 
effort,  speak  aloud.    She  was  less  husky  on  the  5th,  and  on  the  8th 
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her  voice  was  more  natural.  This  case  tends  to  support  the  view  that 
the  left  laryngeal  recurrent  nerve  may  become  so  affected  by  the 
contiguous  inflammation  as  to  paralyze  the  larynx. 


XV.  Effects  on  the  Pulse  of  Eheumatic  Pericaeditis. 

The  pulse  obeys  the  same  law  as  the  respiration  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  disease;  it  rises  in  number,  like  the  respirations, 
as  the  disease  rises  in  intensity,  is  at  its  gi-eatest  rapidity  when 
the  disease  is  at  its  acme,  and  falls  in  number  as  the  disease 
declines.  The  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  is  not  as  a  rule  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  respirations.  During 
the  early  stage  of  the  inflammation  of  the  heart,  when  pain  is  generally 
felt  and  friction  sound  is  audible  over  the  organ,  the  pulse  usually 
mounts  up  to  90,  100,  or  even  120,  while  the  respirations  increase  to 
from  30  to  40  in  the  mimite,  so  that  at  this  early  period  the  ratio  of 
the  pulse  to  the  breathing  is  in  number  as  about  three  to  one,  instead 
of  maintaining  the  healthy  standard  of  about  four  to  one. 

When  the  amount  of  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  reaches  its 
height,  the  pulse  is  usually  quicker  than  it  is  during  the  early  stages, 
and  on  rare  occasions  it  becomes  very  much  quickened,  reaching  even 
to  160.  More  often,  however,  the  pulse  is  not  more  rapid  at  this  the 
stage  of  the  acme  of  the  disease  than  it  is  during  its  early  period. 
The  breathing,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  almost  always  more  quickened 
and  laborious  at  the  time  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  has  reached  to 
its  height  than  at  any  previous  period,  so  that  then  the  ratio  in  number 
of  the  pulse  to  the  respiration  is  often  two  or  two  and  a  half  to  one, 
instead  of  maintaining  the  healthy  ratio  of  four  to  one. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  effusion  is  lessening,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium  is  coming  to  an  end,  the  pulse,  like  the  respira- 
tion, falls  in  number.  At  this  stage,  however,  in  severe  cases,  one  or 
other,  or  even  both  of  the  two  secondary  affections,  pleurisy  and  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  that  quicken  the  respirations  quicken  also  the  pulse, 
when  the  numbers  of  both,  and  the  proportion  that  they  bear  to  each 
other,  are  as  a  rule  nearly  the  same  that  they  were  during  the  early 
period  of  the  attack,  the  ratio  of  pulse  to  respiration  being  usually 
three  to  one. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  on  the  pulse  and 
respiration,  I  have  separated  from  each  other  the  advance,  the  acme, 
and  the  decline  of  the  disease,  and  the  two  secondary  influences, 
pleurisy  and  pulmonary  apoplexy.  In  nature,  however,  those  stages 
melt  into  each  other,  and  those  various  causes  combine  and  operate 
together  to  produce  the  hurry  and  distress  of  breathing  and  the 
quickening  of  the  pulse  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
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XVI.  Fulness  of  the  Veins  of  the  Neck  from  Distension  of 

THE  Pericardial  Sac. 

lu  several  of  the  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  there  was  fulness 
of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  sometimes  with  pulsation,  during  the  period 
that  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  at  its  height,  and  the  sac 
was  distended  to  the  utmost. 

The  fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  present  at  this  period  must,  I 
consider,  he  mainly  due  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  return  of  the 
hlood  through  the  venae  cavse  into  the  right  auricle,  owing  to  the 
yielding  inwards  of  the  thin  walls  of  that  cavity  before  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  swollen  pericardium.  The  fluid  exerts 
also  direct  pressure  upon  the  thin  walls  of  the  descending  vena  cava, 
which  carries  on  the  latter  part  of  its  course  for  the  extent  of  an 
inch  within  the  pericardial  sac.  The  ascending  cava  on  the  other 
hand  sustains  this  pressure  to  a  considerable  extent  by  being  short 
and  very  large,  and  by  possessing  walls  thickened  by  fibrous  struc- 
ture derived  from  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  We  may, 
indeed,  measure  the  degree  of  the  distension  of  the  pericardial  sac  by 
the  degree  of  the  distension  of  the  veins  of  the  neck.  This  compres- 
sion inwards  of  the  right  auricle  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  consequences  of  pericardial  distension,  for  it  materially 
lessens,  or  in  extreme  cases  may  almost  tend  even  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  and  the  system.  The  walls  of  the  left  auricle,  being 
thicker,  do  not  yield  so  readily  as  those  of  the  right,  but  the  com- 
pression of  the  left  auricle  and  of  the  pulmonary  veins  by  the  fluid 
in  the  distended  pericai'dium  produces  its  own  special  mischief  by  im- 
peding the  flow  of  blood  from  the  lung,  thus  often  inducing  pulmonary 
apoplexy.  From  this  joint  compression  of  the  sister  auricles  flows  a 
succession  of  consequences  to  which  I  need  not  here  allude  in  detail, 
but  which  in  their  turn  tend  to  produce  weakening  and  intermission 
of  the  heart,  a  feeble  irregular  pulse,  and  even  death  from  syncope.  I 
shall  have  occasion  by-and-by  to  speak  of  the  support  that  the  thin 
walls  of  the  auricles  and  veins  derive  from  the  coating  of  lymph  with 
which  they  are  covered,  and  which  enables  them  to  bear  much  of 
the  pressure  to  which  they  are  then  subjected. 

One  patient  (16),  a  servant  girl,  after  being  ill  for  a  week  and  affected 
severely  in  the  joints  for  two  days,  came  in  breathing  hurriedly,  suffer- 
ing from  pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  in  great  distress. 
There  was  dulness  over  the  pericardium  from  the  second  space  to  the 
sixth,  and  a  loud,  harsh  friction  sound  was  heard  over  all  that 
region.  The  left  jugular  vein  was  distended  and  did  not  empty  during 
inspiration  ;  next  day  the  amount  of  effusion  had  lessened,  she 
improved  rapidly,  and  the  friction  sound  ceased  on  the  ninth  day, 
when  a  mitral  murmur  declared  itself 
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In  another  servant  (13),  whose  case,  already  referred  to,  proved  fatal, 
the  veins  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  pulsated  strongly,  while  those  on 
its  left  side  did  so  to  a  less  extent,  as  they  did  not  fill  or  empty  them- 
selves so  completely.  She  died  in  a  fit  of  syncope  on  the  14th  day. 
Eighteen  ounces  of  fluid  were  found  in  the  pericardium,  and  several 
patches  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  were  diffused  through  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  left  lung. 

Another  fatal  case  (4),  a  carpenter,  who  died  delirious  on  the  eighth 
day,  presented  pulsation  in  the  neck  on  the  second  day  after  admission, 
when  the  pericardial  effusion  had  reached  its  acme.  This  pulsation  was 
partly  in  the  carotids  but  was  chiefly  venous  and  was  more  marked  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck,  the  veins  on  that  side  being  fuller  than 
those  on  the  left.  On  the  third  day  the  upper  boundary  of  the  region 
of  pericardial  dulness  was  lower,  having  descended  from  the  third  to 
the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  and  the  venous  pulsation  was  not  so 
perceptible.  I  will  name  two  other  cases  of  this  class  :  one  (29),  a  man 
who  came  in  with  an  anxious  expression  of  face :  on  the  fifth  day  friction 
sound  was  heard  over  the  heart,  and  on  the  seventh  he  presented 
extensive  double  venous  pulsation  in  the  neck:  the  other  (15),  already 
related,  a  girl  who  came  in  with  rheumatic  pericarditis,  and  in  whon: 
the  veins  of  the  neck  were  fuU  during  expiration  on  the  third  daj 
when  the  pericardial  effusion  was  at  its  height  and  deglutition  wa, 
difficult. 

There  was  visible  pulsation  of  the  jugular  veins  in  three  of  the 
patients  who  had  been  affected  with  valvular  disease  of  some  standing 
before  being  attacked  with  rheumatic  pericarditis.  In  these  cases,  the 
venous  pulsation  was  evidently  due  to  the  valvular  affection. 


XVII.  Appeaeince  and  Expeession  of  the  Face  during  the 

COUESE  OF  PeEICAEDITIS. 

The  face  was  flushed,  dusky  or  very  pallid,  or  its  expression  was 
one  of  anxiety  or  depression,  in  43  of  the  63  patients  affected 
with  rheumatic  pericarditis.  In  six  other  cases  it  is  stated 
that  the  aspect  had  improved,  although  there  is  no  previous  descrip- 
tion of  the  face.  There  was  thus  a  marked  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  patient  in  four-fifths  of  the  cases  (49  in  63).  The  face  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  remaining  thirteen  cases,  and  in  one  only  of  these 
was  the  attack  severe,  while  it  was  so  in  thirty-six  of  the  patients 
in  whom  its  appearance  was  notably  altered.  The  face  was  similarly 
affected  in  three-fifths  of  the  patients  attacked  by  endocarditis 
(60  in  108),  in  less  than  one-half  of  those  who  were  threatened  with 
endocarditis  (27  in  59),  and  in  one-fourth  only  of  those  who  pre- 
sented no  sign  or  symptom  of  endocarditis.  The  appearance  of  the 
face  was  less  and  less  profoundly  altered  in  these  patients,  as  the  class 
to  which  they  belonged  became  less  and  less  affected  in  the  heart,  and 
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still  less  iu  tlie  class  made  \\p  of  those  who  gave  no  evidence  of 
affection  of  that  organ. 

The  face  was  flushed  in  19  of  the  63  cases  of  rheumatic 
pericarditis.  Perspiration  was  copious  in  all  but  three  of  these,  the 
perspiration  often  standing  in  beads  upon  the  face.  The  flush,  instead 
of  being  limited  to  the  cheeks,  was  diffused  over  those  parts  that  are 
usually  white  even  in  persons  of  the  most  rosy  hue,  the  forehead, 
namely,  the  eyelids,  the  nose^  the  white  skin  of  both  lips,  and  the 
chin.  I  never  noticed  the  colour  spread  at  the  first  blush  from 
feature  to  feature,  but  it  seemed  to  tint  them  all  at  once.  Thus  the 
face  was  pallid  on  the  day  of  admission  in  a  fatal  case  already  quoted 
by  me,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  flushed  all  over.  Eut  the 
flush  which  at  first  seemed  to  suffuse  the  whole  face  usually  vanished 
step  by  step ;  the  pink  skin  of  the  upper  and  lower  lips  first  becoming 
white,  then  the  nostrils  and,  in  succession,  the  eyelids,  the  chin,  the 
brow,  and  the  cheeks  in  several  of  my  cases. 

The  face  was  pale  during  the  period  of  the  friction  sound  in  nine 
cases.  One  of  these  (13),  a  female  servant,  was  very  pallid  and 
sallow,  the  features  beiiig  pinched,  when  admitted  with  pericarditis ; 
wdiile  on  the  following  day,  the  face  was  rather  flushed,  and  the  fever 
seemed  to  be  greater.  Another  case,  (44a)  a  servant  girl,  aged  20, 
admitted  with  pericarditis,  was  flushed  on  the  second  day,  but  on  the 
third,  when  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  had  reached  its  acme,  de- 
glutition was  difficult,  and  she  was  depressed,  pallid,  and  weak.  The 
face  was  twice  as  often  flushed  (19  times),  as  pale  (9  times),  during 
the  attack  of  pericarditis.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  clinical 
reasons  for  the  difference  in  these  cases  of  the  hue  and  colour  of  the 
face.  The  clinical  history  of  the  pallor  of  the  face  induced  by 
rheumatic  pericarditis  is  illustrated  by  a  case,  the  physical  features  of 
which  I  published  in  1844  ;i  a  youth,  aged  16,  was  admitted  into  the 
General  Hospital  near  Nottingham,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1842, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Williams,  suffering  from  acute  rheumatism,  with 
pericarditis.  His  countenance  was  pale,  and  his  surface  generally 
was  also  pale.  On  the  third  day  after  admission,  the  general  symptoms 
were  milder,  although  the  extent  of  pericardial  duluess  had  not 
lessened,  and  the  face  was  less  pallid,  the  lips  being  red.  On  the  sixth, 
the  following  is  my  report :  "  The  gums  are  slightly  tender,  his 
general  appearance  improves,  the  hue  of  the  skin  is  clear,  and  rather 
red;  the  reflex  influence  of  disease  in  contracting  the  capillaries 
being  removed."  He  made  a  complete  and  rapid  recovery.  In  this 
case,  the  general  surface  was  pale  as  well  as  the  face ;  but  in  the 
cases  under  analysis,  my  notes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  describe  the  hue  of 
the  body. 

The  aspect  was  dusky,  muddy,  or  glazed  in  sixteen,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  was  anxious  or  depressed  in  thirty-five  of  the 
patients  affected  with  pericarditis. 


1  Prov.  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.,  ISU,  p.  .^2. 
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I  would  here  briefly  compare  these  numbers  with  the  numbers  of 
those  thus  affected  in  the  other  cases  of  acute  rheumatism. 

The  face  was  notably  flushed  in  one-fifth  of  the  cases  with  simple 
endocarditis  (19  in  108),  one-eighth  of  those  threatened  with  en- 
docarditis (8  in  63),  and  in  one-twentieth  of  those  giving  no  sign  of 
endocarditis  (4  in  79).  The  aspect  was  dusky  or  muddy  in  one-tenth 
of  those  with  simple  endocarditis  (10  in  108),  in  one  of  those  threatened 
with  endocarditis  (1  in  63),  and  in  one  of  those  who  gave  no  evidence 
of  endocarditis  (1  in  79).  The  expression  was  anxious  or  depressed  iu 
one-fourth  of  those  with  simple  endocarditis  (25  in  108),  in  one-sixth  of 
those  threatened  with  that  affection  (10  in  63),  and  in  one-twelfth  of 
those  who  presented  no  sign  of  inflammation  of  the  hea.rt  (6  in  79). 

I  have  drawn  up  these  numbers  from  a  careful  examination  of  my 
case  books,  and  they  present  an  accurate  return  of  the  symptoms  there 
recorded.  These  cases  are  however  necessarily  reported  with  varying 
degrees  of  minuteness,  and  the  more  severe  cases,  attracting  the 
greatest  interest,  are  naturally  observed  and  related  with  greater  care 
than  those  that  present  no  unusual  features.  These  must  therefore 
be  taken  not  as  the  actual,  but  the  approximate  numbers. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  it  must  be  felt,  from  what  I  have  said,  that 
rheumatic  pericarditis  with  endocarditis,  and  to  a  less  degree 
simple  endocarditis,  produce  a  remarkable  change  on  the  complexion, 
aspect,  and  expression  of  the  face.  The  attention  is  at  once  drawn  to 
the  heart  by  the  altered  countenance.  "When  the  inflammation  of  the 
heart  is  established,  the  varying  hue  and  expression  of  the  face  tell, 
with  remarkable  accuracy,  the  varying  state  of  the  powers  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  double  inflammation  with  which  the  organ  is 
affected. 

When  the  tide  of  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  has  reached  its 
height,  as  I  shall  illustrate  in  the  next  section,  the  hue  of  the  face  is 
usually  more  dusky  and  livid,  and  its  expression  more  anxious  than 
at  any  other  time ;  but  when  the  tide  has  fairly  turned,  and,  the 
effusion  having  lessened,  the  inflammation  ceases  to  be  active,  the 
face  becomes  often  quite  suddenly  cheerful,  while  its  hue  becomes 
clear ;  the  eye  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  being  heavy  and  charged 
with  blood  vessels,  becomes  bright  and  clear.  After  this,  if  there  is 
no  relapse,  the  powers  rally  with  remarkable  quickness  and  freedom, 
and  the  appetite  returns.  This  state  is  very  different  from  the  con- 
valescence of  fever,  which  passes  through  its  period  of  improvement 
slowly  and  with  scarcely  perceptible  steps. 

In  a  patient,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  whose  heart  acted 
strongly  and  rapidly  at  the  time  of  the  first  onset  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, the  right  side  of  the  face  was  swollen  and  flushed,  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  the  attack  of  pericarditis. 

"What  are  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  influence  of  inflammation 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  heart  on  the  face  1 

There  are  probably  more  causes  than  one  at  work  to  produce  the 
flushing  or  pallor  present  in  pericarditis.    The  moderate  elevation  of 
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temperature  present  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  is  probably  connected 
with  flushing  of  the  face,  either  as  a  cause,  or  rather  as  a  common 
effect.  The  question  must  here  be  put,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
moderate  elevation  of  temperature  in  cases  of  inflammation  ?  Is  it 
from  general  relaxation  of  the  arteries,  with  elevation  of  temperature, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  inflammation  on  the  afferent  nerves  of  the 
part  affected  ?  such  influence  being  conveyed  to  the  vaso-motor  centre 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  relaxation  of  arteries  and 
elevation  of  temperature  is  produced  on  one  side  of  the  head  and 
face  by  the  division  of  the  sympathetic  on  that  side  of  the  neck,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  that  nerve  by  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
This  influence  would,  of  course,  only  account  for  the  moderate  rise  of 
temperature  in  local  inflammation,  and  does  not  touch  the  question  of 
the  cause  of  the  increased  heat  in  fevers  or  in  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism with  delirium. 

Putting  this  cause  aside,  which  applies  to  every  case  of  inflamma- 
tion, I  would  suggest  that  one  great  cause  of  the  flushing  or  pallor  of 
the  face  in  pericarditis  is  the  influence  of  the  inflammation  on  the 
afferent  nerves  at  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  which, 
being  depressed  or  stimulated,  may  induce  reflex  dilatation  of  the 
arteries  of  the  head,  with  flushing  of  the  face,  or  reflex  contraction  of 
the  arteries  of  the  head  with  pallor  of  the  face.  I  suggested  this 
in  principle  as  the  cause  of  the  pallor  in  the  Nottingham  case  in  my 
note-book  in  1842,  a.nd  am  still  disposed  to  do  so.  In  aneurism  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  pressure  on  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic 
of  one  side  causes  relaxation  of  the  arteries  and  elevation  of  tem- 
perature on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head  and  face.  I  consider 
that  a  parallel  effect  would  result  from  the  excitation  or  the  injury  of 
the  sympathetic  and  sensory  nerves,  and  perhaps  of  other  nerves 
having,  say,  a  vaso-inhibitory  property  distributed  to  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  pericarditis  ;  contraction 
of  the  arteries  of  the  head  and  face  with  pallor  being  produced  on  the 
one  hand,  and  relaxation  of  those  arteries  with  flushing  and  perspira- 
tion on  the  other.  In  one  case  only,  just  referred  to,  was  there 
flushing  and  perspiration  notably  limited  to  one  side  of  the  face.  It 
is  natural,  however,  to  expect  that  as  the  inflammation  affects  the 
nerves  of  both  sides  in  pericarditis,  both  sides  of  the  face  should  be 
equally  affected,  as  it  was  indeed  in  all  but  one  of  my  cases  of  peri- 
carditis affected  with  pallor  or  flushing  of  the  face. 

I  would  here  remark  that  as  the  reflex  contraction  or  dila- 
tation of  the  arteries  with  pallor  or  flushing,  from  excitation  or 
injury  of  the  sympathetic  or  sensory  nerves  is  continuot(s,  it  differs 
essentially  from  the  reflex  movements  of  the  muscles  caused  by  the 
excitation  of  an  afferent  nerve,  such  movements  being  necessarily  short 
and  mtermittent,  the  withdrawal  and  renewal  of  the  stimulus  to  the 
afferent  nerve  being  needful  for  their  reproduction.  In  short,  the 
reflex  vaso-motor  current  is  continuous,  while  the  reflex  exci  to-motor 
current  (of  the  muscle)  is  interrupted. 
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The  increaised  contraction  of  the  arteries  caused  by  the  excita- 
tion of  a  sensory  or  sympathetic  nerve  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
increased  discharge  of  nervous  force  directly  from  the  _  vaso-motor 
centre  when  that  centre  is  thus  stimulated  by  the  excitation  of  those 
nerves.  That  centre  vrould  indeed  seem  to  require,  for  the  exercise  of 
its  proper  functions,  to  be  reinforced  and  stimulated  through  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  and  probably  by  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  arteries,  when  we  consider  that  the  division  of  the  left  splanchnic 
in  the  rabbit  may  lower  the  arterial  pressure  from  90  millimetres  to 
41,  that  excitation  of  the  divided  nerve  may  raise  the  pressure  to 
115  millimetres,  and  that  division  of  the  other  splanchnic  may  further 
lower  it  to  31  millimetres.^ 

I  would  here  remark  that  similar  effects  are  produced  by  analogous 
causes  in  pneumonia,  and  especially  in  pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe, 
wben  the  face,  besides  being  congested,  presents  a  dusky  hue  and  a 
powerless  expression  that  speak  of  the  profound  influence  exercised 
upon  it  by  the  disease.  In  this  disease  also,  as  in  pericarditis,  with 
the  turn  of  the  tide  of  the  inflammation  and  with  the  removal  of  its 
products,  the  veil  is  as.  it  were  lifted  away  from  the  countenance  ;  and 
a  patient,  one  day,  under  the  weight  of  the  inflammation,  with  an 
aspect  dark  depressed  and  anxious,  presents  on  the  next. day,  with  the 
removal  of  the  exudation  from  the  affected  air  cells,  and  the  renewal 
of  their  respiration,  a  face  clear,  and  clean,  and  an  expression  bright 
and  cheerful. 

The  eye  is  every  now  and  then  reported  to  have  been  dull,  and 
heavy  in  appearance  during  the  attack  of  pericarditis,  its  minute 
vessels  being  congested;  but  it  is  more  frequently  described  as 
becoming  bright  and  clear  when  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
was  lessening,  and  the  inflammation  was  becoming  inactive  and  only 
present  in  the  shape  of  its  results.  I  had  not,  until  quite  recently, 
made  any  close  observation  of  this  organ,  but  in  one  of  the  last  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism  with  endocarditis  treated  by  me  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  I  found  that  during  the  acme  of  the  disease,  when  the 
face  was  flushed,  dusky  and  anxious,  the  conjunctiva  was  crowded 
with  small  vessels  which  ended  a  very  short  distance  from  the  cornea, 
so  that  round  the  clear  of  the  eye  there  was  a  white  zone  or  ring- 
edged  by  fine  converging  vessels.  When  the  inflammation  ceased  to 
be  active,  and  the  face,  in  keeping  with  this  improvement,  became 
clear  and  cheerful,  the  eye  became  bright,  and  the  vessels  crowding 
the  conjunctiva  lessened  in  number,  so  that  the  ball  of  the  eye 
became  again  white.  This  organ  requires  careful  observation  in  cases 
of  rheumatic  pericarditis  and  endocarditis. 

^  Ludwig  and  Cyon,  quoted  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  :  Handbook  for  tbe  Phyyio- 
logical  Laboratory,"  p.  249, 
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XVIII.  Condition  of  the  Face  when  the  Pericardial  Distension  " 

WAS  at  its  Height. 

"When  the  pericardium  is  distended  to  the  full  with  fluid,  under  the 
three-fold  influence  of  (1)  what  may  be  termed  the  "  fluid"  pressure, 
induced  by  the  distension  of  the  sac  bearing  with  varying  force,  out- 
wards upon  the  cEsophagus  and  trachea,  the  left  bronclms,  the  lungs, 
especially  the  left,  and  the  diaphragm ;  and  inwards  on  the  descending 
vena  cava,  the  right  and  left  auricles,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  ; 
(2)  inflammation  involving  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  surface  of 
the  heart  and  the  great  vessels ;  and  (3)  inflammation  of  the  superficial 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  itself ;  as  we  have  seen,  point  by  point, 
pain  may  be  present  around  and  within  the  heart,  over  the  pericardial 
sac  and  the  pleura ;  swallowing  may  be  difficult ;  the  voice  may  be 
hoarse  or  reduced  to  a  whisper ;  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  attack  is  often  forcible,  may  become  feeble  and  in- 
termitting, or  even  altogether  fail ;  the  respirations  may  be  hurried  and 
laborious, often  so  as  to  compel  the  raised  and  forward  posture;  tlie  pulse 
may  be  rendered  weak  and  irregular  and  be  quickened,  though  not  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  the  breathing,  the  ratio  of  the  pulse  to  respira- 
tions being  two  or  three  and  a  half  to  one,  instead  of,  as  in  health, 
four  to  one  ;  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  may  be  swollen  and  pulsating. 
The  last  eff"ect  of  the  over  distension  of  the  pericardium  that  I  shall 
illustrate  is  that  upon  the  circulation  of  the  head  and  face. 

A  female  servant  whose  case  (15)  has  already  been  alluded  to  was 
admitted  with  acute  rheumatism  and  pericarditis  of  great  severity.  On 
the  third  day,  I  found  that  the  pericardium  was  distended  to  the 
full,  she  complained  of  a  sensation  of  choking,  swallowing  was 
difficult,  the  coimtenance  was  anxious,  the  face  was  livid  and 
perspiring  profusely,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  were  full.    On  the 
sixth  day  the  pericardial  dulness  had  lessened  all  round,  her  face  was 
less  dusky,  and  her  aspect  had  improved.    On  the  tenth,  in  the 
evening,  she  suddenly  came  over  faint,  the  lips  being  blue,  and  the  face 
dusky ;  but  in  a  few  hours  the  face,  though  still  anxious,  lost  its  dark 
hue  and  the  lips  became  again  red.     Next  day  it  was  found  that  the 
pericardial  effusion  had  again  increased.    The  fluid,  however,  soon 
again  diminished.   On  the  twelfth  her  aspect  had  again  improved,  on 
the  fifteenth  her  face  was  flushed,  and  on  the  sixteenth  it  was  of  good 
colour,  and  its  expression  was  no  longer  anxious.    Here,  twice  over, 
the  eff  usion  in  the  pericardium  reached  its  acme,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  pressure  and  the  inflammation  of  the  organ,  the  heart 
faltered,  the  venous  blood  was  delayed  in  its  passage,  the  arterial 
blood  was  with  difficulty  supplied,  the  face  and  neck  became  charged 
with  venous  blood,  and  the  lips  became  livid ;  and  here,  twice  over,  the 
pressure  was  removed  by  the  lessening  of  tlie  fluid,  when  the  colour 
returned  to  the  face  and  the  expression  of  anxiety  disappeared. 
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XVII.  Affections  of  theNervous  System  in  EheumaticPehicaeditis. 

Dr.  Davis,  of  Bath,  in  the  year  1808  ^  published  three  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism,  two  of  them  being  affected  with  pericarditis,  and 
one  with  endocarditis.  One  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis,  which  was 
observed  in  1785  by  Dr.  Haygarth— who  curiously  does  not  mention  this 
important  case  in  his  "  Clinical  History  of  the  Acute  Eheumatism," 
published  in  1806— was  affected  with  moaning,  restlessness,  and 
delirium  ending  in  death.  The  other  case  of  pericarditis,  a  young 
lady,  who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Davis,  had  great  heats,  with 
perspiration,  screaming,  and  the  most  violent  jactitation  of  the  body, 
"occasioned  by  the  extreme  anguish  which  she  felt  in  the  region 
of  the  heart."  She  was  perfectly  sensible  throughout,  and  died  after 
the  disease  had  lasted  twenty-six  days.  The  patient  with  endocar- 
ditis was  affected  with  want  of  sleep  and  violent  delirium,  for  nine 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  died. 

In  a  series  of  important  clinical  contributions,  Corvisart,  Mr. 
Stanley,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Macleod,  Andral,  Dr.  Latham,  Dr. 
Bright,  Dr.  Mackintosh,  M.  Bouillaud,  Sir  Thomas  "Watson,  Sir 
George  Burrows,  and  Dr.  Kirkes,^  have  described  cases  of  pericarditis, 
some  connected  with  acute  rheumatism,  but  many  not  so,  in  which 
delirium,  coma,  convulsions,  temporary  insanity,  chorea  and  chorei- 
form movements,  or  tetaniform  symptoms  and  rigidity,  and  even  actual 
tetanus  were  present. 

These  observations  suggested  to  several  of  those  authors,  including 
Andral  and  Dr;  Bright,  a  close  connection  amounting  even  to  cause 
and  effect,  between  pericarditis  and  the  affections  of  the  nervous 
system  associated  with  it. 

The  affections  of  the  nervous  system  in  cases  of  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis, and  acute  rheumatism  are  always  serious,  often  fatal,  and  com- 
paratively rare.  Eecent  observations  have  shown  in  many  of  those 
cases  the  presence  of  a  very  high  temperature,  delirium  and  coma, 
ending  in  death.  I  shall  therefore,  in  inquiring  into  the  clinical  history 
of  those  associated  affections,  examine  those  cases  admitted  into  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  under  my  care  during  the  twenty  years  that  I  have 
held  office,  and  all  the  published  cases  that  I  can  find  of  this  class. 

I  have  brought  together  from  various  sources,  180  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  with  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  more  than  one 
half  of  which  had  pericarditis  (92  in  180).  The  temperature  of  the 
body  was  recorded  in  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  cases  (61  in 
180) ;  and  although  these  cases  were  observed  at  a  much  more  recent 
period  than  those  in  which  the  temperature  was  not  recorded,  I  shall 
examine  the  more  recent  series  of  cases  first,  for  they  throw  light 
upon  the  older  series  of  cases.    (See  tables  on  the  following  pages.) 

\         Inquiry  into  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Carditis,"  by  John  Ford  Davis,  M.D, 
For  references  to  these  authors,  see  the  note  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  table  at 
pages  250-253,  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  affection  of  tiie  nervous  system,  in 
which  the  temperature  of  the  body  Avas  not  observed. 
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Cases  of  Acute  Eiieumatism  with  Affections  of  the  Nervous 
System,  in  which  the  Tempekatuhe  of  the  Body  was  Observed. 

Dr.  Sydney  Pdnger,  published  in  the  year  1867,  three  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  with  pericarditis,  in  which  the  temperature  rose  before 
death  respectively  to  109-2°,  110-8°,  and  110-0°.'  These  three  patients 
had  delirium,  followed  by  coma  and  death,  and  one  of  them  was 
under  the  care  of.  Dr.  Reynolds  as  early  as  May  1862. 

Dr.  Kreuser  related  in  1866  ^  three  fatal  cases,  of  acute  rheumatism 
in  which  the  temperature  rose  respectively  to  109-4°,  110-2°,  and 
110-4°,  and  these  three  patients  were  affected  with  delirium,  and  one 
of  them  with  coma  also. 

More  recently  an  important  series  of  cases  of  this  class  have  been 
communicated  by  Dr.  Hermann  Weber  in  an  important  paper,  Dr, 
Murchison,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  Dr.  Greenhow,  Dr.  Southey,  Dr. 
Henry  Thompson,  Dr.  Meding,  Mr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Wilson  Fox^  whose 
work  on  the  treatment  of  hyperpyrexia  is  of  great  value,  and  Dr. 
Andrews.^ 

I  have  brought  together  from  these  and  other  sources,  sixty-one 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  affected  with  coma,  dehrium,  chorea, 
or  convulsive  choreiform,  or  tetaniform  symptoms,  in  which  the 
temperature  was  observed  during  the  progress  of  the  illness.  See 
table,  pp.  250—253. 

Of  the  sixty-one  cases  in  which  the  nervous  system  was  affected, 
and  the  temperature  was  ascertained — I.  twenty-seven  had  peri- 
carditis ;  II.  thirteen  had  simple  endocarditis ;  and.  III.  twenty-one 
were  free  from  pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  absent  or  doubtful. 

I. — Cases  with  Pericarditis  in  which  the  Nervous  System  was 

AFFECTED,  AND  THE  TEMPERATURE,  GENERALLY  VERY  HIGH,  WAS 
OBSERVED. 

SUMMARY. 

Had  coma  without  delirium,  maximum  temp.  110°    .    .  1 

Had  delirium  followed  by  coma,  temp.  110-8° — 104-6°   .  11 

A*  Had  delirium  followed  by  stupor,  temp.  106°— 103°  .  1 
Had  delirium  and  convulsive  movements,  temp.  107°— 110-2°  1 

.B^  Had  uncomplicated  cZeZw-mm,  temp.  110  4° — 103°  •  •  •  9 
Had  delirium  with  general  stiffness,  temp.  103-2°— 102-2°  1 

Had  temporary  or  partial  coma,  temp.  101-8° — 99-3°  .    .  2 

01  Had  chorea,  temp.  101-5°   1 

Total   ...  27 


1  « 


'Medical  Times  and  Gazette,"  1867,  IT.  378.  ,r    •  - 

s  "  Medicinisches  Correspondenz-Blatt  des  Wiirttembergisclien  artzlichen  Vereins, 

^^a'j'or  references  to  these  authors,  see  the  note  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  taWe,  at 
pages  250-253,  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  m 
which  the  temperature  of  the  body  was  observed. 
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The  temperature  of  tlie  body  was  observed  in  twenty-seven  cases 
of  rheumatic  pericarditis  with  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
was  very  high  in  three-fifths  of  them  (15  in  27),  their  highest  tem- 
perature varying  respectively  from  106-8°  to  115.8°.  Five  of  these 
cases  were  placed  in  a  cooling  bath,  when  their  temperature,  then  at 
the  highest,  was  ascending  rapidly,  with  the  effect  of  arresting  its 
rise,  cooling  the  body,  and,  in  four  instances,  leading  to  the  recovery 
of  the  patient.  The  bath  was  employed  also  in  two  cases  in  which 
the  temperature  was  105°  and  105*5°  respectively,  with  the  effect  of 
cooling  the  body ;  but  as  the  ascent  of  the  thermometer  was  neither 
rapid  nor  very  high,  those  cases  can  scarcely  be  included  with  those 
of  hyperpyrexia.  The  temperature  was  104-6°  and  105-3°  respec- 
tively in  two  cases  during  the  period  of  delirium,  but  was  not  observed 
durinw  that  of  coma,  and  I  therefore  think  that  both  those  cases 
may  be  included  with  those  of  hyperpyrexia — which  bring  their 
number  up  to  seventeen,  or  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
with  pericarditis. 

Seven  of  the  remaining  ten  cases,  or  one-fourth  of  the  total  number, 
had  a  high,  but  not  very  high,  temperature,  varying  from  103°  to  106°, 
so  that  these  cases  would  rank,  as  regards  the  heat  of  the  body,  with 
fever  or  pyrexia.  The  temperature  was  only  moderately  high  in  the 
three  remaining  cases,  or  one-eighth  of  the  total  number,  varying 
from  99-3°  to  101-8°. 

Profound  coma,  without  delirium,  was  present  in  one  case  ; 
A^,  ^  delirium  that  passed  into  coma  in  eleven  cases,  into  stupor 
in  one  case,  and  into  convulsive  movements  in  one  case ;  B,  un- 
complicated delirium  was  present  in  nine  cases,  one  of  which  had 
Bright's  disease  ;  and  delirium  with  stiffness  of  jaws,  neck  and  limbs 
occurred  in  one  case.  Temporary  coma  occurred  in  one  case,  and 
semi-consciousness  in  another,  both  with,  albumen  in  the  urine  ;  and 
C-  chorea  and  slight  continuous  contraction  of  certain  muscles  existed 
in  one  case. 

A^  The  case  of  coma  without  delirium,  a  woman,  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox/  with  acute  rheumatism  and  pericarditis.  The 
temperature  was  about  102°  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth  day  of 
iUness,  and  had  risen  to  108-4°  at  9.15  P.M.,  when  she  became  entirely 
unconscious,  and  to  109-1°  at  9.50  p.m.,  when  she  was  put  into  a  bath 
at  96°,  and  ice  was  applied  to  her  body.  She  was  unconscious,  pulse- 
less and  cyanotic,  her  respirations  were  irregular,  gasping  and 
stertorous,  and  she  appeared  to  be  dying.  In  half-an-hour,  her  tem- 
perature had  fallen  to  106-2°,  when  the  pulse  became  perceptible, 
and  she  showed  signs  of  consciousness.  In  ten  more  minutes,  the 
temperature  was  103*6°,  and  she  was  taken  out  of  the  bath,  and 
twenty  minutes  later  it  had  fallen  to  100-1°,  when  she  could  speak,  and 
had  imperfect  consciousness.  After  various  oscillations,  this  patient 
recovered.  I  relate  this  case  here  briefly  not  to  illustrate  the  treat- 
ment, but  to  show  that  profound  coma  became  established  when  the 

^  "  Treatment  of  Hyperpj'rexia,"  by  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  p.  2. 
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temperature  was  excessively  liigli,  aud  that  consciousness  was  re- 
stored when  the  body  was  cooled. 

A^.  Ten  cases,  in  which  delirium  was  followed  by  coma,  and  in 
which  the  bath  was  not  used,  proved  fatal,  but  one  such  case  recovered 
alter  the  employment  of  the  bath. 

Delirium  appeared  at  a  temperature  of  from  103°  to  104*8°  in  eight 
of  the  eleven  cases  in  which  coma  was  preceded  by  delirium,  the  tem- 
perature in  six  of  these  being  at  or  above  104°  when  the  disturbed  state 
of  mind  was  lirst  noticed.  In  three  of  these  cases  delirium  was  still 
present  when  the  thermometer  was  as  high  as  from  107°  to  108°,  and 
in  one  of  them  when  it  was  as  low  as  99'6°. 

Profound  coma  declared  itself  when  the  temperature  had  risen 
from  109°  to  109-4°  in  five  of  the  eleven  cases  in  which  complete 
unconsciousness  followed  delirium,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
108-4°  in  one  of  them,  at  106-8°  in  another,  and  at  106-6°  to  107-6° 
in  another,  in  which  the' coma,  not  profound,  was  transient. 

In  several  of  these  cases  it  was  noticed  that  the  temperature  rose 
between  the  supervention  of  coma  and  death. 

The  delirium  was  violent  in  five  of  those  eleven  patients  who 
passed  from  delirium  into  coma,  two  of  whom  got  out  of  bed ;  was 
active  in  three  of  them  ;  and  resembled  delirium  tremens  in  two,  while 
in  another  the  manner  was  strange  and  excited,  and  the  sentences  were 
disconnected  and  incoherent. 

The  transition  from  a  state  of  violent  or  active  delirium  to  coma ' 
was  usually  gradual.  Muttering  replaced  active  delirium  in  three  in- 
stances, the  muttering  delirium  being  accompanied  by  restlessness  in 
two  of  them.  A  state  of  semi-co;isciousness,  accompanied  by  moaning 
in  one  and  by  restlessness  in  the  other,  intervened  in  two  cases 
between  the  period  of  delirium  and  that  of  coma ;  and  two  other  cases 
passed  from  delirium  to  a  state  almost  of  unconsciousness,  and  from 
that  to  coma.  Violent  delirium  ceased  abruptly  after  venesection 
in  one  patient,  who  was  quiet  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  passed  into 
a  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  was  very  various  in  the  different  cases, 
lasting  in  one  case  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  in  another, 
eight  days.  The  delirium  was  more  frequent  by  night  than  by  day, 
and  lasted  from  one  to  four  nights  in  four  cases  in  which  it  was 
scarcely  observed  during  the  day. 

The  period  of  coma  varied  much  less  than  that  of  the  delirium, 
lasting  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  seven  hours  in  nine  of  the  eleven 
cases  with  delirium  and  coma.  In  one  of  the  remaining  cases,  the 
duration  of  the  coma  was  prolonged,  death  being  delayed,  and  in 
another  of  them  consciousness  was  restored,  and  recovery  was  es- 
tablished, by  the  use  of  the  bath. 

The  two  cases  were  fatal  in  which  delirium  preceded  semi-ster- 
torous breathing,  with  violent  spasmodic  movements  of  the  whole 
body  in  one  instance,  and  profound  stupor  in  the  other.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  former  case  rose  to  110-2°  before  death,  but  in  the 
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1-atter  it  was  never  higher  than  106°.  Dr.  Murchison  favoiu-ed  me 
with  the  leading  features  of  that  case. 

B'^  Delirium  without  coma  or  other  important  modifications 
affected  nine  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  i^ericarditis.  These 
cases  divide  themselves  naturally  into  two  groups  ;  in  the  first  group, 
consisting  of  four,  the  delirium  was  of  the  usual  character,  and  the 
temperature  was  very  high,  varying  from  107-3°  to  110-5°,  and  was 
kept  in  check  in  two  of  them  by  the  cooling  bath;  while  in  the 
second  group,  containing  four  cases,  the  temperature  was  not  so  very 
high,  varjdng  from  103-3°  to  105-3°.  The  delirium  was  accompanied 
by  tremor,  and  usually  by  hallucinations,  and  a  general  condition 
resembling  delirium  tremens.  The  remaining  case  of  delirium  belongs 
to  neither  of  these  groups,  since  the  delirium  was  slight,  and  gave 
way  to  general  emaciation,  ending  in  death. 

Delirium  was  present  throughout  in  one  of  the  four  cases  with  very 
high  temperatm^e,  and  in  that  patient  it  ranged  from  108°  to  105 '6°, 
and  ascended  to  107'4°  during  the  last  ten  hours.  Death  was  sudden. 
The  second  case,  a  coachman  who  had  lived  well,  was  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox.'-  His  temperature  was  107°,  his  pulse  100 — 108, 
respiration  44 — 45.  At  2  a.m.  he  was  put  for  twenty-five  minutes  into 
a  bath  at  89°  to  86°,  when  his  temperature  fell  from  107°  to  103*1°, 
and  he  became  perfectly  conscious.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  bath 
his  temperature  had  fallen  to  98°,  when  his  pulse  was  84,  respiration 
20,  and  he  was  perfectly  rational  and  conscious.  The  pericarditis  in 
this  case  was  of  imusual  duration  and  severity.  The  bath,  the  wet- 
pack,  or  the  ice-bag  was  employed  during  the  next  six  days  to  keep 
down  the  temperature,  which  had  a  strong  tendency  to  rise.  This 
patient  recovered.  In  another  case,  a  man,  the  temperature  was 
lowered  by  the  bath  from  108"2°,  when  he  was  delirious,  to  103-8°, 
when  he  could  answer  questions  rationally.  A  second  bath  lowered 
his  temperatiu-e  from  105°  to  102°,  and  thirty-five  minutes  after  his 
removal  from  it,  to  98-7°,  when  he  was  quiet.    He  recovered  slowly.^ 

One  of  the  four  patients  with  tremor,  hallucinations,  a  state  re- 
sembling delirium  tremens,  and  a  temperature  not  excessively  high, 
who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Southey,  was  an  intellectual,  nervous 
man,  and  a  drinker  of  beer.  His  tongue  and  hands  were  at  a  tem- 
perature of  105° ;  he  was  placed  in  a  bath  at  71°  for  ten  minutes, 
when  he  felt  cold,  talked  rationally,  and  thought  it  the  queerest 
treatment  for  rheumatism.  He  was  wet- sheeted  whenever  his  tem- 
perature rose  to  104°,  when  he  was  always  delirious.  He  died  with 
bronchial  symptoms.  Sir  William  Gull  saw  the  case,  and  suggested 
that  it  indicated  the  association  of  acute  rheumatism  with  delirium 
tremens.^ 

The  next  case  resembling  delirium  tremens  was  a  poorly  nourished, 
pale  man.    The  bath  lowered  his  temperature  on  the  first  occasion 

1  "  Treatment  of  Hyperpyrexia,"  p.  10. 

^  Dr.  Andrews,  "  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ll(;i)orts,"  x.  338. 
Lancet,  1872,  ii.  562.  i      ,  «ju 
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from  104-3'to  99-8°,  and  on  the  second  from  lOS'S^to  101-6°,  when  he 
Ayas  rational,  and  after  the  second  bath  he  had  risus  sardoniciis,  his 
limbs  were  tremulous,  and  he  remained  delirious  until  the  fourteenth 
day  (temp.  1034°  to  100-2°).  After  this  he  steadily  improved.^  Dr. 
Southey  favoured  me  with  the  notes  of  another  case  of  this  class,  a 
poorly  nourished,  ansemic  man,  a  coachmaker,  who  had  been  ill  ten 
days.  When  admitted  (temp.  103°),  his  tongue  was  tremulous,  and  he 
perspired  profusely.  On  the  fifth  day  he  had  pericarditis  ;  on  the 
seventh  night,  constant  muttering  delirium ;  and  next  day  an  abrupt 
manner.  On  the  ninth,  after  a  delirious  night,  his  hands  were  tremu- 
lous. On  the  seventeenth  day  his  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  temp.  103-8' ; 
and  the  activity  of  his  mind  resembled  what  is  observed  in  delirium 
tremens,  but  he  had  no  horrors.  The  ice-bag  was  applied  to  his  head 
on  the  eighteenth,  and  as  he  wa?  sleepless,  he  had  30  grains  of 
chloral,  after  which  he  slept  for  four  hours.  On  the  following  day 
he  was  conscious,  had  pain  in  the  knees  and  shoulders,  perspired  less, 
and  looked  better,  but  still  had  some  tremulousness  and  jactitation.  His 
respiration  and  temperature  steadily  fell,  and  he  gradually  recovered. 

The  fourth  case  was  a  constable,  who  ten  years  before  had  been 
unconscious  after  a  kick.  His  highest  temperature  was  103-3^  but  it 
rarely  exceeded  102°  In  the  course  of  his  illness  he  had  delirious 
nights,  choreal  movements  of  the  left  hand,  on  one  occasion  tremor 
of  the  right  hand,  hallucinations,  and  frequent  rolling  of  his  head 
from  side  to  side.  He  improved  slowly,  but  remained  for  some  days 
incoherent,  and  childish  in  manner.^ 

jB*  Delirium  with  stiffness  of  jaws,  neck,  back  and  limbs,  occurred 
in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Bristowe's,  a  bargeman,  aged  21,  with  slight  acute 
rheumatism,  pericarditis,  and  endocarditis.^ 

Two  cases,  one  affected  with  temporary  unconsciousness,  the 
other  with  stridor  and  semi-consciousness,  were  under  my  care  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital.  They  had  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  were  botli 
fatal.  The  first  case  had  previous  aortic  and  mitral,  valvular  disease. 
The  second  had  a  presystolic  murmur,  and  mitral  and  tricuspid 
systolic  murmurs,  and  the  inspection  after  death  showed  pericarditis, 
button-hole  contraction  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  acute  Bright's  disease 
of  tlie  kidneys. 

(7^  Choreal  and  continuous  contraction  of  some  muscles  occuiTed 
in  the  following  case,  a  delicate,  excitable  girl,  aged  eleven,  for 
observing  which  I  am  indebted  to  INIr.  Saunders.  When  I  first  saw 
her,  about  the  tenth  day  of  her  illness,  a  loud  pericardial  friction 
sound  prevailed  over  the  whole  front  of  the  chest,  extinguishing  all 
other  heart-sounds.  Ten  days  later,  temp.  101-5°,  she  took  little 
notice,  bent  and  extended  her  right  arm  and  hand  irregularly,  but 
bent  the  hand  backwards  on  the  fore-arm,  flexed  the  fingers,  and 
pointed  the  right  great  toe  downwards,  by  the  continuous,  but  not 

1  Dr  Andrews,  "  St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital  Eeports,"  x.  350. 

2  Dr.'  Greeiiliow,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vii.  172.  »  Path.  Trans,  xxiv.  p. 
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constant,  contraction  respectively  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  of 
the  fore-arm  and  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  The  face  was  still,  tlie 
tongue  protruded  itself  steadily  and  for  long ;  her  body  was  quiet, 
and  speech  was  limited.  During  the  night  she  alarmed  her  mother 
by  screaming  violently,  throwing  herself  about  the  bed,  and  tossing 
her  head  from  side  to  side.  After  about  twenty  minutes  she  became 
quiet  and  fell  asleep.  Tour  days  later  she  had  a  return  of  pain 
and  swelling  in  the  right  Icnee,  friction  sound  was  barely  audible 
over  the  heart,  and  the  movements  of  the  right  arm  had  lessened 
and  were  more  simply  those  of  ordinary  chorea. 

The  affection  of  the  joints  dming  the  early  period  of  the  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism  was  severe  in  three-fifths  (15  in  27),  and  of  moderate 
severity  in  one-third  of  the  patients  {8  in  27),  not  severe  in  two  in- 
stances, and  in  one,  the  condition  of  the  joints  was  not  described. 
The  affection  of  the  joints  disappeared,,  or  was  much  lessened  in 
severity  at  the  time  of  the  delirium,  coma  or  chorea  in  all  those 
cases  (20  in  27)  in  which  the  condition  of  the  joints  is  described. 
In  thirteen  cases  the  affection  of  the  joints  was  well  at  the  period 
in  question ;  in  four  it  was  slight,  and  in  three  it  was  not  severe. 

The  invariable  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  in  these 
cases,  when  affection  of  the  nervous  system  takes  place,  shows  that 
there  is  some  connection  between  the  appearance  of  the  one  affection 
and  the  disapjDearance  of  the  other.  The  improvement  of  the  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  generally  coincides  with  improvement  of  the 
general  symptoms,  unless  the  heart  is  inflamed.  We  may  therefore, 
I  think,  infer  that  the  presence  of  trouble  in  the  nervous  system, 
whether  accompanied  or  not  by  a  very  excessive  rise  in  temperature, 
has  a  distinct  association  with  the  lessening  of  the  affection  of  the  joints. 

The  persioiration,  before  the  nervous  system  was  affected,  in  these 
cases  was  noted  in  ten  of  the  fourteen  cases  with  coma,  stupor  or 
convulsions  preceded  in  all  but  one  instance  by  delirium,  and  diiring 
that  early  period  it  was  profuse  in  seven,  and  moderate  or  slight 
in  three  of  those  ten  cases.  The  perspiration  was  observed  in 
eleven  of  the  fourteen  cases  just  noticed  during  the  period  of 
delirium  or  coma,  when  it  was  absent  in  three,  slight  in  four, 
moderate  or  considerable  in  two,  and  profuse  in  two  of  these  eleven 
cases. 

The  perspiration  was  noted  both  before  and  during  the  period  of 
the  delirium  or  coma  in  nine  of  those  fourteen  cases.  In  eight  of 
those  nine  patients,  the  temperatm^e  was  excessively  high  at  the 
time  of  the  delirium  or  coma,  and  perspiration  was  then  absent 
or  lessened.  In  one  case  with  delirium,  the  highest  temperature 
observed  was  only  103'8°,  and  perspiration,  previously  moderate,  was 
then  profuse. 

^  The  perspiration  was  observed  during  both  periods  in  four  of  the 
nine  cases  in  which  delirium  was  present  without  coma  or  stupor, 
and  was  profuse  in  those  four  cases  during  the  early  period  of  the 
disease.    One  of  those  patients  had  on  previous  days  perspired 
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freely,  but  the  skin  became  dry  when  the  temperature  rose  to 
107'3°.  In  another  of  them,  the  skin  previously  perspiring,  felt 
hot  and  dry  when  delirium  appeared  at  a  temperature  of  103'8°.  The 
perspiration  remained  profuse  in  two  cases  during  the  period  of  delirium 
with  hallucinations  and  tremor,  the  temperature  being  then  respec- 
tively 105°  and  102°.  Both  of  those  patients  were  j^redisposed  to 
affections  of  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  justly  regards  the 
cessation  of  perspiration  while  the  temperature  is  still  high  as  a 
symptom  of  very  great  gravity.  It  would  appear  from  what  I  have 
just  stated,  that  the  cooling  influence  of  the  perspiration  may  have 
kept  dovm  the  temperature  in  the  three  latter  cases,  while  in  the 
ten  former  cases  the  want  of  that  cooling  influence  may  have  allowed 
the  temperature  to  rise  unchecked  when  heat  was  supplied  from 
within  by  the  rapid  combustion  of  the  tissues  of  the  body  during  the 
disease. 

The  presence  of  a  miliary  eruption  or  sudamina  was  noticed  in 
nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  (12  in  26). 

The  Pericarditis  was  of  average  intensity  or  severe  in  eleven  and 
slight  in  three  of  the  fourteen  cases  with  coma,  stupor,  or  convulsions, 
in  all  of  which  but  one  the  more  grave  affection  of  the  nervous 
system  was  preceded  by  delirium.  In  seven  of  the  nine  cases  with 
uncomplicated  delirium,  the  pericarditis  was  of  average  severity,  and 
in  two  of  them  it  was  slight.  The  pericarditis  was  of  average 
severity  in  the  remaining  three  patients,  in  none  of  whom  was  the 
temperature  above  101*5°,  one  of  them  having  transient  coma,  one  of 
them  coma,  and  the  other  choreal  symptoms. 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  consider  whether  the  presence  of  pericar- 
ditis had  any  influence  in  producing  the  excessive  rise  of  temperature 
in  cases  with  "  hyperpyrexia  "  when  we  have  inquired  into  the  whole 
chain  of  cases,  those  namely  without  as  well  as  those  with  that 
affection. 

Endocarditis  was  present  in  nearly  one-half  of  these  cases,  with 
pericarditis  and  affection  of  the  nervous  system  (11  in  26),  was  ab- 
sent in  almost  as  many  (9  in  26),  and  was  doubtful  or  not  noted  in 
the  few  remaining  cases  (5  in  26). 

Convulsive,  Choreifo^^m  and  Tetaniform,  Movements. — Movements 
of  a  convulsive,  choreiform  or  tetaniform  kind  affected  nine  of 
the  twenty-four  patients  with  acute  rheumatism  and  pericarditis 
in  whom  the  temperature  was  observed,  including  the  case  just 
related,  in  which  choreal  symptoms  were  present  without  delirium. 
Besides  these,  two  patients  affected  with  delirium  had  distinct  risits 
sardonicus. 

One  of  these  patients,  a  shopman  in  a  cigar  shop,  aged  28,  had  in 
the  morning  muttering  delirium,  and  a  temperature  of  107°.  In  the 
afternoon  he  had  violent  spasmodic  movements  of  the  whole  body, 
his  respirations  were  semistertorous,  his  temperature  was  110-2°, 
and  an  hour  later  he  died.^  Another  of  them,  a  female  servant, 
1  Dr.  Murchison,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  i.  32. 
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being  violently  delirious,  temp.  107"8°  F.,  was  bled,  and  became,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  abruptly  unconscious.  Then  succeeded  a 
peculiar  series  of  irregular  muscular  movements  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  with  chattering  and  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  convulsive 
movements  of  the  jaw,  or  trismus.  Fully  two  hours  later,  after 
being  in  the  bath,  when  she  had  cooled  down  to  104°,  she  had  an 
attack  of  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  lasting  some 
minutes.^  There  were  muscular  twitchings  of  the  limbs  in  three 
patients  when  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

One  patient,  a  police-constable,  aged  23,  who,  ten  years  previously, 
had  been  unconscious  from  a  kick  in  the  mouth,  after  little  sleep,  had 
wandering,  much  jactitation,  constant  movement  of  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  tremors  of  the  right  hand,  and  subsultus.  Two  days  later 
there  was  also  frequent  rolling  of  the  head  from  side  to  side.  His 
temperature  was  not  above  102°.^  Another  patient,  a  woman  aged 
29,  also  rolled  her  head  from  side  to  side,  contracted  her  brows,  and 
distorted  her  face  into  various  grimaces.  Her  temperature  was  107'8°.^ 
One  patient,  a  man  aged  23,  on  the  evening  before  he  died,  temp. 
10o4°,  was  very  delirious,  and  rolled  violently  about  the  bed,  so 
that  he  required  to  be  held  down.  This  violence  quickly  passed  away, 
and  he  then  lay  half  unconscious  and  moaning  loudly. 

Symptoms  of  a  more  or  less  tetaniform  character,  that  is  to  say, 
with  continuous  rigidity  or  contraction  of  muscles,  appeared  in  five  of 
the  cases. 

Dr.  Wilson  Fox's  patient,  already  sketched  at  page  257,  after  the 
bath,  temp.  100'6°j  had  at  times  spasms  of  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
of  the  lips  and  neck,  but  not  of  the  limbs.  Another  patient,  a 
gardener,  seven  hours  before  death,  became  incoherent,  and  within 
ten  minutes,  iiuconscious ;  his  lips  pouted  and  rubbed  incessantly 
over  the  teeth,  and  his  whole  voluntary  muscles  twitched  constantly.* 
The  third  is  that  of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  just  referred  to,  with  chatter- 
ing and  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  convulsive  movements  of 
the  jaw,  or  "  trismus."  ^  The  fourth  case  is  Dr.  Greenhow's, 
already  noticed,  with  choreal  movements  of  the  left  hand.  When  that 
hand  was  turned  on  to  its  back,^  there  were  constant  twitching  move- 
ments of  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  the  forefinger  became  flexed 
towards  the  palm.  The  fifth  case  is  my  own,  already  related  at  page 
258,  with  choreiform  movements  of  the  right  arm.  Her  right  hand 
was  bent  backwards,  her  right  fingers  were  flexed,  and  her  right  toe 
pointed  downwards,  owing  to  the  continuous  contraction  of  the 
corresponding  sets  of  muscles,  which  offered  steady  resistance  when 
put  on  the  stretch.  These  five  cases  seem  to  suggest  a  combination 
of  convulsive,  choreiform  and  tetaniform  movements. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  were  the  cases  presenting  choreiform 

^  Dr.  Fox.  "  Treatment  of  Hyperpyrexia,"  44. 

*  Dr.  Greenhow,  C!lin.  Soc.  Traus.  vii.  175. 

^  I)r.  Sydney  Ringer,  Medical  Times  and  Qazetlc,  1867,  ii.  380. 

*  Mr.  Anderson,  Brilish  Medical  Journal,  1871,  i.  529. 
Loc.  cit.  p.  48.  «  Loc.  cit.  p.  174. 
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movements  associated  ^vitli  endocarditis?  The  answer  to  that  is, 
however,  as  regards  these  cases,  definitely  in  the  negative,  for  en- 
docarditis was  absent,  or  not  observed,  in  those  cases,  excepting  to 
a.  slight  and  doubtful  degree  in  one  of  those  with  muscular  twitching. 
Endocarditis  was,  however,  present  in  Dr.  Wilson  Fox's  case  with 
spasms  of  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  lips  and  neck.  I  shall  again 
briefly  consider  these  cases  when  I  return  to  the  important  question 
of  the  association  of  pericarditis  with  tetaniform  and  choreiform 
movements. 

Tremor  was  present  in  seven  of  the  cases,  all  of  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to. 

II. — Cases  with  Simple  Endocaeditis  in  which  the  j[SrEPwVous 
System  was  affected  and  the  Tempeeatuee,  generally  very 

high,  was  OBSERVED. 

SUMMARY. 

Had  delirium  followed  by  coma,  temp.  1G4'4° — 110'2°  .  4 
Had  delirium  and  convulsive  movements,  temp.  111"6°  .  1 
Had  uncomplicated  delirium  in  three,  temp.  108*5° — 

111-4° ;  in  two,  temp.  102-8°— 103-9°  5 

B'^  Had  delirium,  cerebral  embolism  and  hemiplegia,  t.  103°  1 
B^  Had  delirium  and  cliorea  (minute  cerebral  embolism) 

temp   1 

Had  high  temperature  without  notice  of  delirium,  temp. 
105-8°  (ice-bag)   1 

Total    ....  13 

The  nervous  system  was  affected  in  thirteen  cases  of  simple  endo- 
carditis in  which  the  temperature  was  observed.  The  majority  of 
these  cases,  like  that  of  those  affected  with  pericarditis,  presented  an 
excessively  high  temperature  ;  and  in  three  of  the  whole  nimiber  the 
temperature,  when  undergoing  a  rapid  ascent,  was  arrested  in  its 
rise,  lowered,  and  kept  down  by  the  use  of  the  cooling  bath  or  the 
external  application  of  the  wet  sheet  and  ice.  The  temperature  was 
as  high  as  from  108-5°  to  111-6°  in  three-fifths  of  the  cases  (7  in  13)  ; 
and  in  the  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  temperatui-e  was  the  lowest, 
108-5°,  the  vigorous  use  of  ice-cold  water  within  and  without  arrested 
the  rise  of  temperature  and  induced  its  permanent  lowering,  followed 
by  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  In  one  patient  the  temperatm'e 
was  checked  at  105-8°  and  brought  down  by  the  bath;  and  in 
another  the  thermometer  was  at  104-4°  dming  the  period  of  delirium, 
but  was  not  employed  during  that  of  coma.  In  four  of  the  cases 
the  temperature  was  only  of  a  moderate  height,  being  from  103-9° 
to  102-3° ;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
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cases  with  simple  endocarditis  (9  in  13)  in  wliicli  the  nervous  system 
was  affected,  had  "  hyperpyrexia." 

^■2.3  Twelve  of  the  thirteen  cases  had  delirium,  which  passed  into 
coma  in  four  instances,  ended  in  convulsive  movements  in  one, 
was  without  complication  in  five,  was  associated  with  cerebral 
embolism  and  hemiplegia  in  one  patient,  and  with  minute  cerebral 
embolism  and  chorea  in  another.  In  one  instance,  in  which  the 
temperature  was  high  (105-8°),  there  was  no  note  of  delirium. 

One  of  the  four  cases  in  which  delirium  passed  into  coma  was 
a  delicate,  ailing  woman.  On  the  seventh  day  her  temperature  in 
the  morning  was  102°,  but  it  rose  in  the  evening  to  109'5°,  when 
she  was  comatose.  For  want  of  a  bath,  she  was  taken  downstairs, 
placed,  doubled  up,  in  a  washing-tub  containing  water  at  80°  cooled 
to  62°,  and  cold  water  was  ladled  over  her  body.  Spasms  soon  came 
on,  which  were  more  and  more  continuous  until  she  was  taken 
out  of  the  bath  in  one  of  them  after  being  there  for  forty-five  minutes, 
while  her  temperature  had  fallen  to  100 '3°,  Towards  midnight  she 
was  much  convulsed,  the  teeth  closing  firmly  on  the  lower  lip  and 
drawing  blood.  On  the  tenth  day  the  temperature  rose  to  1051°, 
she  was  again  put  into  the  tub  for  fifty- eight  minutes,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  was  taken  out  in  a  state  of  well-marked  opisthotonos, 
which  passed  off  gradually  in  about  two  hours.  She  died  on  the 
twelfth  day.^ 

Three  of  the  four  cases  with  delirium  without  coma  had  high  tem- 
peratures, 111'4° — 108*5°;  while  in  two  the  temperature  was  com- 
paratively low,  103'9° — 102-8°.  One  of  the  patients  with  delirium 
and  high  temperature  was  a  female  servant,  aged  22.  On  the  eighth 
day  of  treatment,  temp,  108-5°,  her  sensorium  was  much  disturbed, 
and  her  skin,  which  hitherto  had  been  moist  and  sometimes  covered 
with  sweat,  was  dry.  Cold  was  used  energetically.  Ice-cold  water 
and  cloths  were  applied  freely  to  the  body,  and  ice-water  enemata 
were  given  every  half-hour.  In  an  hour's  time  she  breathed  more 
freely,  her  head  was  relieved,  and  the  pulse  fell.  At  half-past 
six  in  the  evening  her  temperature  was  98-6°,  slcin  perspiring,  mind 
clear,  and  she  felt  like  a  new-born  person.  Two  days  later  she 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  took  food  with  appetite,^ 

In  the  two  cases  with  comparatively  low  temperature  the  delirium 
was  only  i^resent  during  the  night.  The  temperature  was  103-9°  in 
the  daytime  in  one  of  these  patients,  and  100-4°  in  the  other. 
Convulsive  movements  afi'ected  four  of  the  thirteen  patients  belong- 
ing to  this  group  with  endocarditis. 

The  affection  of  the  joints  was  severe  in  eight  and  was  rather 
severe  in  one  of  the  tliirteen  cases  with  simple  endocarditis  before 
the  period  of  delirium  or  coma;  while  it  was  absent  in  two  and 
not  severe  in  three ;  and  its  condition  was  doubtful  in  four  of  those 
cases  during  that  period. 

^  Dr.  Andrews,  "  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Eeports,"  x.  3dG. 
Dr.  Mcding,  Arcliiv  der  Heilkimde,  xi.  4G7. 
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_  Perspiration  was  profuse  in  five  and  absent  in  one  of  the  cases  of 
simple  endocarditis  before  delirium  set  in ;  and  it  was  absent  in  two, 
slight  in  one,  probably  profuse  in  one,  and  doubtful  in  two  of  those 
cases  after  the  appearance  of  delirium,  while  it  was  profuse  in  another 
patient  who  was  delirious  when  admitted  and  whose  temperature  never 
rose  above  102-8°. 


Ill— Cases  in  wbich  theee  was  no  Pericarditis,  Endocarditis 

BEING  absent  OR  DOUBTFUL,  IN  WHICH  THE  NeKVOUS  SySTEM 
WAS  AFFECTED,  AND  THE  TEMPERATURE,  GENERALLY  VERY  HIGH, 
WAS  OBSERVED. 

SUMMARY. 

Had  delirium  followed  by  coma,  temp.  1111° — 105*8°    .  6 
Had  delirium  followed  by  somnolence,  temp.  106°  ...  2 
Had  delirium  uncomplicated,  temp.  110°  to  1004°.    .    .-  10 
Very  high  temperature  without  delirium,  temp.  110-8° — lOG-S"  2 
Twitching  of  limbs,  temp.  102°   1 

Total    ....  21 

Twenty-one  cases  had  no  pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  absent  or 
doubtful;  and  the  majority  of  these  cases,  like  that  of  those  with 
pericarditis  and  with  simple  endocarditis,  presented  an  excessively 
high  temperature  ;  and  in  five  of  the  whole  number  the  temperature, 
when  undergoing  a  rapid  ascent,  was  arrested  in  its  rise,  lowered,  and 
kept  down  by  the  use  of  the  cooling  bath,  the  wet  sheet,  or  ice.  The 
temperature  was  as  high  as  from  106°  to  111-2°  in  three-fifths  of  the 
cases  (12  in  21),  being  kept  down  in  the  one  of  those  in  which  it 
was  the  least  high  by  the  use  of  the  cooling  bath.  In  one-fifth  of 
the  cases  (4  in  21),  the  highest  ascertained  temperature  varied  from 
106°  to  103-4°,  and  in  these  the  cooling  bath  was  not  employed.  In 
one-fourth  of  the  cases  (5  in  21),  the  highest  temperature  varied 
from  102°  to  100-4°.  From  this  summary  it  would  appear  that  three- 
fifths  of  these  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  without  pericarditis,  endo- 
cardititis  being  absent  or  doubtful,  in  which  the  nervous  system  was 
seriously  affected,  had  hyperpjn-exia. 

Pericarditis  was  absent  and  endocarditis  was  absent  or  doubtful,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  in  twenty-one  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  wliicli 
there  was  affection  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  temperature  was 
ascertained.  A^  In  six  of  those  cases  delirium  gave  place  to  coma,  and 
in  one  of  these  the  delirium  reappeared  :  A-^  in  two  delirium  passed  into 
somnolence.  JB^  Delirium  without  coma  was  present  in  ten  cases.  Two 
patients  had  very  liigh  temperature  without  delirium,  one  of  wlioni  was 
restless  and  talked  when  asleep,  and  the  other  had  vomiting  and 
dyspnoea ;  and  in  one  there  was  twitching  of  the  limbs  and  body 
without  delirium,  the  temperature  not  rising  above  102°. 
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The  whole  of  the  six  cases  in  which  delirium  passed  into  coma 
were  fatal.  The  delirium  was  present  in  these  patients  when  the 
temperature  varied  from  102-2°  to  1084°,  and  coma  replaced  the 
delirium  in  five  of  them  at  [a  temperature  ranging  respectively  from 
108°  to  110°.  The  highest  temperatures  observed  in  these  cases 
towards  or  at  the  time  of  death  was  from  109-5°  to  111-1°.  In  a  case 
in  which  delirium  gave  place  to  coma  and  that  again  to  delirium, 
the  temperature  about  the  period  of  coma  was  104°,  but  eight  hours 
before  death  it  was  105-8°.^ 

The  delirium  was  violent  or  active  in  four  of  these  six  patients, 
three  of  whom  got  out  of  bed  or  tried  to  do  so ;  and  in  two  of  them 
it  was  muttering  or  quiet. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  varied  much  in  these  cases.  In  one 
patient  the  delirium  continued  for  four  days,  in  another  two ;  in  one 
it  lasted  four  hours,  and  in  another,  the  most  interesting  of  the  series, 
after  it  was  slight  for  one  day,  it  became  muttering  for  half  an  hour. 
The  duration  of  the  coma  was  more  constant.  It  lasted  for  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  in  four  cases,  and  in  one  for  four  hours, 
wliile  in  one  there  was  alternate  delirium  and  coma  for  two  days. 

A'^  In  two  cases  delirium  passed  into  drowsiness.  One  of  these,  a 
dull,  corpulent  woman,  aged  32,  was  strange  in  manner  (temp.  103-4°) 
on  the  eighth  day  after  admission,  and  had  low  muttering  delirium. 
At  2  A.M.  on  the  following  night  (temp.  105-3°)  she  awoke  restless ; 
and  at  5  a.m.  (temp.  106°)  she  was  dull  and  somnolent.  She  was  put 
for  twenty  minutes  into  a  bath  at  90°  to  81°.  "When  in  the  bath  she 
felt  comfortable,  but  at  length  she  complained  of  cold  (temp.  102°). 
After  this  her  temperature  never  rose  above  104-7°,  she  had  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia  for  some  days,  and  finally  recovered. 

I  was  favoured  by  Dr.  Murchison  with  notes  of  the  other  case  of 
this  class.  A  lady,  aged  35,  stout,  was  attacked  with  acute  rheu- 
matism. At  the  end  of  ten  days  her  joints  were  better,  but  she 
became  sleepless  and  delirious.  Opium,  chloral,  and  bromide  of 
potassium  only  made  her  worse.  Her  pulse  was  108,  weak ;  temp. 
102-5°.  She  gave  no  signs  of  peri-  or  endo-carditis,  and  had  head- 
ache. The  following  is  the  report  of  her  case  ten  days  later : — "  The 
temperature  has  been  as  high  as  106°,  but  is  now  only  101°.  She  is 
heavy  and  drowsy,  but  has  been  very  noisy  and  delirious.  Eespira- 
tion  is  quick  and  irregular — cerebral.  She  swallows  well.  Pulse  64. 
Heart  seems  still  sound.  Urine  is  made  in  bed.  There  are  bed- 
sores, and  she  has  some  pains  in  the  joints."    She  died  next  day. 

There  was  delirium  without  coma  in  ten  cases.  In  three  of  these 
the  temperature  was  very  high,  being  110°  in  a  fatal  case;  and  108-2° 
and  107°  respectively  in  two  that  recovered  after  the  use  of  the  cool- 
ing bath;  in  one  of  these  the  temperature,  rarely  above  104-6°,  once 
rose  to  105°,  and  this  case  died  in  spite  of  the  repeated  use  of  the 
bath;  while  the  remaining  six  cases  had  the  comparatively  low 
maximum  temperatures  respectively  of  104-5°,  103-4°,  101-2°,  101-1°, 
^  Lebert,  "  Klinik  des  acuten  Gelenkrlieuniatisraus,"  p.  55. 
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1011°,  and  100-4° ;  and  of  these  the  first  case  (temp.  104-5°)  and  that 
in  which  the  temperature  was  the  lowest  (100-4°),  a  case  with  Bright's 
disease,  died,  while  the  four  others  recovered. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  was  very  various  in  different  cases, 
liaving  ended  in  death  in  one  instance  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
being  prolonged  with  interruptions  in  another  for  twenty-nine  days, 
the  high  temperature  being  kept  down  and  lowered  and  the  delirium 
from  time  to  time  suspended  by  the  cooling  effects  of  a  succession  of 
twenty  baths. 

As  I  have  just  said,  in  two  of  the  three  cases  with  delirium  and 
very  high  temperature,  the  temperature  was  kept  in  check  by  the 
cooling  bath.  One  of  these  cases,  a  youth,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  of  treatment,  muttered  to  himself  but  could  be  roused, 
temp.  107-8°,  and  at  7.45  temp.  108-2°.  After  being  half  an  hour  in 
a  bath  at  76°,  his  temperature  was  101°,  and  half  an  hour  later  98-8°, 
when  he  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  in  a  perfectly  conscious  state.  In  the 
evening,  a  second  bath  again  lowered  the  temperature  from  105-8°  to 
98°,  when  he  perspired  freely  and  slept.  After  this  the  teniperature 
never  rose  above  99-8°,  and  he  recovered.^  The  second  case,  a  woman, 
with  a  temperature  of  107°,  was  put  into  a  bath  at  90°  cooled  to  42° 
Her  temperature  was  lowered  to  97-5°,  and  her  mind  became  clear.- 

One  XDatient,  a  man,  who  had  been  a  free  liver,  presented  throughout 
from  time  to  time  profuse  sweating,  variable  delirium,  tremor  of 
hands,  subsultus,  and  twitchings  of  the  face,  and  a  temperature 
varying  from  104-4°  to  106-4°.  The  use  of  the  cooling  bath  invari- 
ably lowered  the  temperature,  restored  the  patient  from  a  state  of 
delirium  to  one  of  consciousness,  and  caused  a  subsidence  of  the 
other  nerve-symptoms,  tremor,  subsultus,  and  facial  spasms.  This 
condition  lasted  for  twenty-nine  days,  during  which  time  twenty 
baths  were  employed,  five  of  them  in  one  day  for  a  combined  period 
of  over  five  hours,  and  the  patient  finally  died,  the  temperature  at 
the  instant  of  death  being  104-2°.2 

Among  the  six  cases  with  delirium  in  which  the  temperature  was  not 
very  high,  varying  from  104-5°  to  100-4°,  tM^o  died  and  four  recovered. 

One  of  these  cases,  ^vith  a  temperature  of  103-5°,  was  a  great  beer- 
drinker.  His  hands  were  tremulous,  he  wandered  during  the  day, 
was  very  noisy  towards  the  evening,  when  he  screamed  out  much,  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  variable  delirium  for  fourteen  days,  and  finally 
recovered.* 

The  highest  temperature  observed  in  the  fom-  remaining  cases  with 
delirium  Avas  101-4°  and  100-4°  respectively.  Two  of  tliem  had  albu- 
men in  the  urine,  and  the  other  one  had  obstinate  diarrhoea,  and  was 
delirious  when  the  diarrhoea  was  checked. 

There  were  three  cases  of  hyperp}T.'exia  in  A\-hich  there  was  no 

1  Dr.  Weber,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  v.  186. 

2  Sir  William  Gull,  Lancet,  1872,  il  562. 

3  Dr.  Greenhow,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans,  vi.  7. 
♦  Dr.  Joliuson,  Lancet,  1867,  i. 
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delirium.  One  of  these  was  a  man  whose  temperature  rose  to  106-3°. 
He  had  previously  been  deaf  and  very  restless.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  cooling  bath  his  temperature  fell  to  101'8°,  and  later  to  99-8°. 
After  the  bath  his  deafness  left  him,  and  he  did  weU.^  Another  case, 
a  woman  aged  24,  was  suddenly  seized  Avith  dyspnoea  and  vomiting, 
which  continued  until  death;  a  short  time  before  which  event  her 
temperature  was  110'8°.^ 

Convulsive,  Choreiform  and  Tetctnifortii  Movements. — Twitchings 
were  present  in  four  of  the  twenty-one  cases  that  form  this  gToup,  in 
which  there  was  no  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  was  absent  or 
doubtful.  The  twitchings  affected  the  body  in  one  instance,  the  limbs 
and  features  in  another,  the  muscles  of  the  face  for  a  long  period 
in  another,  whenever  the  temperature  rose  ;  and  in  a  fourth,  the 
features  occasionally  twitched  with  a  sardonic  grin.  In  one  case  the 
patient  was  restless  and  moved  his  arms  about;  bnt,  perhaps  with 
this  exception,  there  were  no  notable  choreiform  or  tetaniform  move- 
ments in  any  of  the  cases.  In  two  cases  there  was  tremor — in  o]ie, 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  in  the  other,  of  the  hands. 

Twitching  movements  were  present  in  four  of  the  twenty-six  cases 
with  pericarditis,  in  one  of  the  eleven  cases  with  simple  endocarditis, 
and  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  four  of  the  twenty-one  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  was  absent  or  doubtful. 
Twitching  movements  were  therefore  distributed  in  nearly  equal  pro- 
portion in  those  three  groups  of  cases,  and  were  therefore  not  due  to 
pericarditis.  Twitchings  were  present  in  eight  cases  with  h}^er- 
pyrexia,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  they  were  associated  with  the 
very  high  temperature.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  case  of  Dr.  Greenliow's, 
in  which  twitchings  came  on,  and  were  again  and  again  renewed  when 
the  temperature  became  very  high,  and  were  again  and  again  almost 
or  quite  suspended  by  the  cooling  bath. 

In  the  remaining  case  with  t-svitchings,  a  man  who  was  under  my 
care,  the  temperature  was  never  above  102°.  On  the  fifth  day,  temp. 
■100-2°,  he  had  muscular  twitchings  all  over  the  body,  which  continued 
for  several  days,  and  reappeared  on  the  twenty-eighth  day.  There 
was  albumen  in  the  urine  on  both  occasions  when  the  twitchings 
were  present.    His  recovery  was  slow. 

There  were  choreiform  or  tetaniform  symptoms — or  both — in  seven 
of  the  twenty-four  cases  with  pericarditis,  but  in  only  one  of  the 
eleven  cases  with  simple  endocarditis,  and  in  none  of  the  twenty  cases 
in  which  there  was  no  pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  absent  or  doubt- 
ful. The  question  how  far  the  choreiform  and  tetaniform  movements 
observed  in  these  cases  was  connected  with  pericarditis  will  be  con- 
sidered when  we  review  the  larger  series  of  cases  of  actite  rheumatism 
with  and  mthout  pericarditis  in  which  the  temperature  was  not 
observed. 

The  affection  of  the  joints  during  the  early  period  of  the  disease 

1  Dr.  H.  Thompson,  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  1873,  i.  269, 

2  Dr.  Ogle,  Lancet,  1870,  ii.  154. 
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was  severe  in  ten,  and  moderately  so  in  five  of  the  twenty-one  cases 
in  wliich  there  was  no  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  was  absent  or 
doubtful.  The  affection  of  the  joints  was  more  severe  before  than 
during  the  delirium  or  other  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
all  but  three  cases,  in  which  the  joint-affection  was  equally  severe 
during  the  two  periods.  In  two  of  these  three  exceptional  cases  the 
temperatu.re  never  rose  above  102°,  in  one  of  these  the  delirium  was 
only  present  during  the  night,  and  in  the  other  there  was  no  delirium, 
but  twitchings  were  present  for  a  short  time  during  the  early  days 
of  the  illness. 

Perspiration. — The  state  of  the  skin  is  described  in  one-half  of  the 
cases  belonging  to  this  group  (10  in  21),  and  all  of  these  had  profuse 
perspiration  before  the  nervous  system  became  aflected.  In  seven  of 
those  cases  there  was  either  no  perspiration,  or  it  was  much  lessened 
during  the  period  of  delirium.  In  that  case,  perspiration  was  equally 
copious  during  the  two  periods.  In  three  of  these  cases  the  skin, 
wliich  had  been  perspiring  profusely  before  the  excessive  rise  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  occurrence  of  delirium,  was  hot  and  dry  when  the 
temperature  was  110°  to  111'1°;  coma  was  present,  and  death  ap- 
proached. These  clinical  facts  correspond  with  those  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  occurred  in  the  analogous  cases  affected  with  peri- 
carditis. One  of  the  cases  in  which  there  was  no  affection  of  the 
heart  was  observed  by  Mr.  Anderson  night  and  day.  This  patient,  of 
a  nervous,  excitable  temperament,  a  labourer,  aged  29,  had  a  hot,  dry 
skin,  and  rambled  during  the  night  for  four  succeeding  nights ;  but 
during  the  three  intervening  days  his  skin  was  covered  with  a  profuse 
acid  perspiration,  and  his  mind  was  unaffected.  On  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  day  his  manner  was  wild  and  excitable,  not  unlike  that  of 
a  patient  in  the  early  stage  of  delirium  tremens,  and  his  skin  was  hot 
and  dry,  and  covered  with  a  miliary  eruption.  After  a  bath,  he  sprang 
out  of  bed,  ran  into  the  grounds,  and  struggled  violently.  His  tem- 
perature at  that  time  was  107°,  and  later  in  the  evening,  ten  minutes 
before  his  death,  it  was  110-3°. 

Dr.  Greenhow's  case,  already  referred  to  at  page  261,  offers  a  contrast 
in  some  respects,  but  not  in  others,  to  Mr.  Anderson's  case.  In  this 
man,  perspiration  was  absent  with  delirium  at  a  temperature  of  104-8°, 
and  was  absent  without  delirium  after  the  bath  at  100-2°,  and  was 
present  afterwards  with  obscured  intellect  and  intermediate  tem- 
peratures. 

Perspiration,  which  is  not  present  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  in- 
deed an  index  of  the  internal  production  of  great  heat,  and  a  safety- 
valve  for  carrying  away  a  large  portion  of  that  heat.  When  per- 
spiration takes  ]3lace  from  an  exposed  skin  in  a  dry  air— in  motion 
—its  evaporation  tends  to  keep  down  the  heat.  In  these  patients, 
liowever,  lying,  as  they  do,  in  their  own  perspiration,  covered  l)y  l)ed- 
clothes,  in"  it  still  air  saturated  ^\■ith  moisture,  evaporation  can  do  com- 
paratively little  towards  cooling  the  body. 

We  inust  look,  then,  to  some  other  influence  than  evaporation  to 
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account  for  the  cooling  effect  of  perspiration  in  acute  rheumatism. 
Such  an  influence  we  find  in  the  welling  out  of  hot  liquid  from  every 
part  of  the  body— a  liquid  charged  with  a  portion  of  the  surplus  heat 
generated  by  the  rapid  combustion  or  disintegration  of  the  internal 
stnictures  in  that  disease.  It  is  self-evident,  that  if  the  temperature 
of  the  body  be  103"  or  104°,  the  fluid  poured  out  from  the  body  must 
likewise  have  a  temperature  of  103°  or  104°,  and  that  this  fluid  during 
its  steady  universal  expulsion  must  carry  away  with  it  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  the  heat  generated  within,  and  so  tend  to  keep  down 
the  temperature  of  the  whole  of  the  structures  that  compose  the  body. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skin  is  dry,  the  chemical  heat  generated 
in  the  rapidly-changing  tissues  tends  not  to  escape,  and  may  be  stored 
up  in  accumulating  quantities  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  with  the 
effect  of  producing  an  excessively  high  temperature,  or  "  hyperpyrexia." 

Respiration. — I  have  not  made  an  analysis  of  the  rate  of  respira- 
tion in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  affection  of  the  nervous 
system,  with  and  without  high  temperature.  One  well-observed  and 
well-treated  case  of  hyperpyrexia  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose, 
which  is  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  an  excessively  high  temperature 
of  the  body  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  cooling  of  that  body  on  the 
other,  on  the  frequency  of  respiration.  In  Dr.  Wilson  Eox's  case, 
already  related  at  page  257,  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  was 
107°,  the  patient  was  delirious,  and  the  respiration  was  45  in  the  minute, 
but  when  the  patient's  body  had  been  cooled  down  by  the  bath  to 
98°,  the  mind  was  clear,  and  the  respiration  was  20  in  the  minute. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  during  hyperpyrexia,  the  cooling  effect 
of  respiration  is  stimulated  to  its  highest  degree  by  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  body,  but  that  this  cooling  effect  is  quite  inadequate  to 
keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  body  below  that  of  hyperpyrexia. 

There  were  some  conditions  common  to  the  three  sets  of  cases — 
those  namely  with :  1,  pericarditis ;  2,  simple  endocarditis;  3,  without 
pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  absent  or  doubtful — and  I  shall  now 
briefly  notice  those  conditions. 

Restlessness  affected  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  patients  before 
the  occurrence  of  delirium.  Six  of  the  twenty-seven  cases  with  pericar- 
ditis ;  three  of  the  thirteen  cases  with  simple  endocarditis ;  and  ten  of 
the  twenty-one  cases  that  had  no  pericarditis,  endocarditis  being 
absent  or  doubtful,  were  thus  affected  with  restlessness. 

A  miliary  eruption  or  siidamind  appeared  in  a  considerable  number 
of  the  cases,  being  noticed  in  twelve  of  the  twenty-seven  cases  with  peri- 
carditis ;  in  three  of  the  thirteen  cases  with  simple  endocarditis  ;  and 
in  eight  of  the  twenty-one  cases  in  which  there  was  no  pericarditis 
and  endocarditis  was  either  absent  or  doubtful. 

An  abundant  secretion  of  urine  took  place  in  a  few  of  the  cases,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  rise  in  temperature.  The  urine  was  very  abun- 
dant under  those  circumstances  in  three  of  the  twenty-seven  cases 
with  pericarditis  ;  in  three  of  the  thirteen  cases  with  simple  endocar- 
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ditis ;  and  in  two  of  the  twenty-one  cases  in  which  there  was  no 
pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  either  absent  or  doubtful. 

Diarrhcea,  sometimes  profuse  and  offensive,  was  present  when  the 
temperature  was  very  liigh  in  seven  of  the  twenty-seven  cases  with 
pericarditis ;  in  four  of  the  thirteen  cases  with  sunple  endocarditis ; 
and  in  five  of  the  twenty-one  cases  in  which  there  was  no  pericar- 
ditis, and  endocarditis  was  either  absent  or  doubtful. 

Excessively  high  temijcrature  or  "  hyperpyrexia  "  in  acute  rheumatism 
with  and  without  pericarditis.  We  have  just  seen  that  in  sixty- 
one  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  patient 
was  observed,  the  nervous  system  was  affected,  and  we  shall  now 
enquire  how  many  of  them  presented  an  excessively  high  temperature, 
and  what  was  the  influence  of  pericarditis  in  those  cases  of  hyper- 
pyrexia. The  temperature  was  excessively  high,  ranging  from  106-8° 
to  111'1°  in  thirty-one  of  those  sixty-one  cases,  and  was  arrested 
during  its  rise  when  it  was  at  from  105°  to  106'3°  by  the  use  of  the 
cooling  bath,  or  cold  externally,  in  six  cases.  In  three  of  those  six 
cases,  the  tendency  of  the  temperature  to  rise  was  great,  but  in  three 
of  them  it  was  not  so.  The  temperature  was  not  observed  during  the 
period  of  coma  or  the  last  hours  of  life  in  three  fatal  cases  in  which 
the  temperature  was  104-6°,  104-8°,  and  105-8°  respectively  at  the 
time  of  the  last  observation,  and  I  consider  that  these  three  cases  and 
three  of  the  six  in  which  the  high  temperature  was  kept  in  check  by 
the  bath,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  thirty-one  cases  in  which  the 
temperature  was  very  high,  thus  bringing  up  the  number  of  those 
with  "  hyperp5n?exia,"  to  thirty-seven  of  the  total  number  of  sixty-one 
cases.  Thus  estimated,  we  find  that  seventeen  of  the  twenty-seven 
cases  with  pericarditis,  nine  of  the  thirteen  with  simple  endocarditis, 
and  eleven  of  the  twenty-one  without  pericarditis,  endocarditis  being 
absent  or  doubtful,  either  had,  or  were  threatened  with,  "hyper- 
pyrexia." Among  these  thirty-seven  cases  of  hyperpyrexia,  one  had 
coma  without  delirium,  twenty-one,  delirium  followed  by  coma,  or,  in 
one  instance,  stupor,  two,  delirium  with  convulsive  movements,  ten, 
uncomplicated  delirium,  and  three  had  neither  coma  nor  deluium. 

The  case  of  simple  coma,  and  all  but  one  of  the  twenty-one  cases 
in  which  delirium  passed  into  coma,  were  affected  with  actual  (18)  or 
threatened  (3)  hyperpyrexia.  The  temperature  observed  soon  rose 
above  106°  in  three  cases  with  delirium  and  stupor,  but  in  one  of 
these  it  was  kept  down  and  lowered  by  the  cooling  bath,  wliile  in 
both  the  cases  which  ended  fataUy  with  conviilsive  movements,  the 
temperature  was  very  high.  Of  the  twenty-four  cases  with  uncom- 
plicated delirium,  oidy  two-fifths  had  hyperpyrexia  (10  in  26). 

Coma  preceded  by  delirium  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  typical 
effect  of  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia,  and  one-half  of  those  with  hyper- 
pyrexia and  coma  preceded  by  delirium,  had  pericarditis  (10  in  20). 
From  these  clinical  facts  it  woid.d  appear  that  hyperpyrexia  attacked 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  almost  as  frequently  when  they  had  peri- 
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carditis,  as  when  tlie^'-were  not  so  affected  (17  in  27  with  iDericarditis, 
20  in  37  without  pericarditis).  When  we  consider  that  pericarditis 
usually  attacks  only  one  in  every  live  or  six  cases  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, we  must  multiply  the  cases  of  pericarditis  with  hyperpyrexia 
by  five  or  six  if  we  would  make  a  parallel  comparison  between  those 
cases  with  pericarditis  and  those  without  it.  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  presence  of  pericarditis  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism 
increases  the  chance  of  the  occurrence  of  hyperpyrexia  with  delirium 
and  coma,  in  the  proportion  of  four  or  five  to  one.  An  important 
case  successfully  treated  by  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  by  the  cold  bath  had 
pericarditis  in  its  worst  form.  The  dulness  or  percussion  over  the 
region  of  the  pericardium  filled  the  whole  left  front  of  the  chest  from 
apex  to  base.  In  that  case  the  tendency  to  the  renewed  excessive  rise 
of  temperature  after  it  had  been  brought  down  again  and  again  by 
the  cold  bath,  the  ice-bag,  or  the  wet-pack,  continued  until  the  seventh 
day ;  when  the  pericardial  dulness  fell  to  the  first  rib  mid-sternum,  and 
the  tendency  to  the  increase  of  temperature  lessened.  It  is  a  clinical 
fact  that  here  the  renewed  rise  of  temperature  continued  so  long  as 
the  pericarditis  was  severe,  and  gave  way  when  the  pericarditis  gave 
way,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  continued  severity  of  the  pericarditis 
had  an  influence  in  keeping  up  the  tendency  to  the  rise  of  tempera- 
tm-e.  It  must  however  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  as  a  rule,  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  with  pericarditis  are  in  all  respects  worse  than 
those  without  it,  and  that,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  jDericardial  in- 
flammation, but  usually  also  before  it.  It  becomes  therefore  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  same  severity  of  the  acute  rheumatism  itself  that 
brought  the  pericarditis  into  existence,  brought  also  the  excessively 
high  temperature,  with  its  attendant  delirium  and  coma  into  existence, 
the  two  affections  being  affiliated,  and  due  to  a  common  cause. 

The  occurrence  of  a  high  temperature  of  the  body  in  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism,  corresponds  in  essential  features  with  the  high  tempera- 
ture observed  in  sim-stroke,  in  certain  exceptional  cases  of  tetanus, 
and  in  injuries  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  In  sun- 
stroke the  temperature  varies  from  112°  to  105'5°,  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  coma  supervenes,  preceded  occasionally  by  delirium,  and  death 
tends  to  ensue  unless  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered  by 
cold.^ 

The  temperature  in  tetanus,  though  variable,  does  not  as  a  rule  rise 
to  a  very  great  height.  Wiindeiiich,  however,  gives  a  case  in  which 
it  attained  to  44-75°  C.  (112-55°  F.)  before  death.^  This  instance 
resembled  in  all  its  main  features  the  cases  of  hyperpyrexia  in  acute 
rheumatism.  The  patient,  before  the  time  of  the  fatal  rise  of  heat, 
was  very  restless  ;  had  profuse  perspiration  and  an  abundant  miliary 
ra.sh ;  then  came  on  delirium,  night  trembling,  contracted  pupils,  and 

^  Dr.  LcvicTc,  "  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Eeports,"  1868,  p.  371  ;  Dr.  Gee,'Gulstoniau 
Lectures  on  Pyrexia,  Biit.  Med.  Joiirnal,  1871,  I.  302  :  Dr.  [Maclean  on  Sunstroke, 
Reynolds'  "System  of  Medicine,"  II.  128. 

^  "Wiinderlich,  Archiv  der  Heilkunde,  II. 
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death.  Wiiiiderlich,  without  giving  any  reason  for  it,  gives  the  name 
of  rheumatic  tetanus  to  another  but  less  extreme  case  of  the  same 
kind. 

Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixtli  cervical 
vertebra  from  fracture  or  caries  of  the  spinal  column  has  induced  an 
excessively  high  temperature  in  several  cases  published  since  the 
first  observation  to  that  effect  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.^  The  symptoms 
in  these  cases  closely  resemble  those  of  hyperpyrexia  in  acute  rheu- 
matism, but  in  only  one  of  them  was  it  stated  that  the  final  and  fatal 
coma  was  preceded  by  delirium.  One  of  Dr.  Hermann  Weber's  two  cases 
was  a  youth,  who  could  walk  supported,  but  like  a  drunken  man,  and 
could  move  liis  arms  twenty  minutes  after  the  accident,  which  caused 
fracture  and  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervi- 
cal vertebrse.  He  voided  urine  frequently  and  in  great  quantities.  An 
hour  after  admission  his  temperature  was  100-4°.  Two  hours  and 
a-half  after  the  accident  he  passed  liquid  motions  unconsciously,  had 
occasional  convulsive  twitches  in  the  arms  and  legs,  his  skin  was 
slightly  moist  and  hot,  and  his  temperature  was  109-58°.  "Four  and 
a-half  hours  after  the  accident  there  was  complete  coma,  and  his 
temperature  was  111°,  and  it  was  111-2°  at  the  time  of  death,  eight 
hours  after  the  accident.^ 

Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  who  has  favoured  me  with  the  use  of  the 
manuscript  notes  of  his  lectures  delivered  at  Manchester,  gives  an 
account  of  experiments  made  by  him  in  which  the  cervical  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord  was  injured.  He  found  that  there  was  no  increase 
of  temperature  for  two  hours  after  the  injury  to  the  cord,  but  that  at 
the  end  of  that  time  it  began  to  rise  and  to  rise  rapidly,  attaining 
a  very  great  elevation,  42°  C.  or  107-6°  F.,  or  higher  than  that  of  fever. 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  considers  that  this  experiment  shows  conclusive- 
ly that  the  process  of  which  the  higher  temperature  is  the  outcome, 
must  consist  in  a  gradual  modification  of  those  processes  on  which 
heat  production  depends,  must  have  as  wide  a  localisation  as  they, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  attributed  to  any  sudden  interruption  of  the 
relation  between  the  centre  and  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system. 
These  experiments  correspond  remarkably  with  Dr.  Hermann  Weber's 
case  just  reported. 

Cases  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  loas  Mow  that  of  hyper- 
pyrexia.— We  have  just  seen  that  of  the  sixty-one  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism associated  with  affection  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  the 
temperature  was  observed,  in  thirty-seven  there  was  actual  (31)  or 
threatened  (6)  "hyperpyrexia."  In  the  remaining  twenty-four  cases, 
the  maximum  temperature  of  the  body  observed  in  the  different 
instances  varied  from  99-3°  to  106-3°  temp.  Ten  of  the  twentj^-seven 
cases  with  pericarditis,  four  of  the  thirteen  with  simple  endocarditis, 
and  ten  of  the  twenty-one  without  pericarditis,  and  in  which  endo- 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Med.  Cliir.  Trans,  x.k.  118  ;   Reineke,  Berliner  Klinisclie 
Worterbuch,  1869,  113,  301  ;  Billroth,  Archiv  fiir  Klin.  Cliirurgie  Langenbeck,  ii.  482. 
'  Dr.  Hermann  Weber,  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.  I.  163. 
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carditis  was  absent  or  doubtful,  belong  to  this  group  in  which  the 
temperature  was  not  excessively  high.  In  twelve  of  these  twenty- 
one  cases,  the  maximum  temperature  varied  in  the  different  cases  from 
103°  to  106°,  and  in  nine  of  them  from  99-3°  to  102-8°. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  were  attacked  with  delirium 
at  comparatively  low  temperatures  were  either  habitual  drinkers,  or 
of  a  nervous  temperament,  or  had  been  subject  to  anxieties  and  priva- 
tion, or  to  lowering  diseases,  or  had  received  injuries  affecting  the 
nervous  system,  and  in  several  of  those  cases  the  aiiection  was  closely 
allied  to  delirium  tremens ;  several  such  cases  occurred  among  those 
affected  with  pericarditis.  This  was  so  in  Dr.  Southey's  two  cases 
with  pericarditis,  referred  to  at  pages  257,  258,  in  Dr.  Greenhow's 
case,  given  at  j3age  258,  in  Dr.  Murchison's  two  patients,  quoted  at 
page  265,  and  in  a  patient  of  my  own. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  case  with  which  Dr.  Southey  favoured 
me  since  the  above  was  written,  given  at  page  258,  and  two  of  Dr. 
Andrew's  cases. 

Most  of  these  cases  had  pericarditis. 

Cases  of  Acute  Eheumatism  with  Affections  of  the  JSTervous 
System  in  which  the  Temperature  of  the  Body  was  not  observed. 

There  were  119  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  in  which  the  temperature  was  not  observed.  Of  these 
65  had  pericarditis  ;  16  had  simple  endocarditis ;  and  38  were  free 
from  pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  absent  or  doubtful. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CASES  OF  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM,  WITH  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  IN  WHICH  THE  TEMPERATURE  WAS  NOT 
OBSERVED. 


— -Coma  without  delirium  or  convulsions 

—  ,,     with  convulsions  

—  ,,  preceded  by  delirium  .  .  .  . 
A^ — Stupor  preceded  by  delirium .... 
A —  Had  Coma  or  Stupor.    Total  .    .  , 

Had  Semi-consciousuess  

— Delirium,  uncomplicated  

-6^ —      ,,       passing  into  temporary  in- 
sanity   

,,       with  chorea  or  choreiform 
or  tetauiform  symptoms 
Total  

— Delirium,  with  chorea  and  choreiform 
movements,  not  including  those 
with  temporary  insanity    ...  ' 

B^ — Delirium  with  tetauiform  movements, 
not  including  those  with  temporary  j 
insanity  ...........  ' 

B — Delirium  without  Coma,    Total  . 

Delirium.    Totals  (including  those  with 
coma)  .  .•  

0^ — Chorea  without  delhium  

C'"2 — Choreiform  movements  (jactitation),  ) 
without  delirium  ( 

— Tetaniforra  symptoms,  without  deli- 
rium   

Zi-Had  slight  fit  .'  ." 

— Had  Embolism,  hemiplegia  .    .  . 

F — Had  Paraplegia  

G — Had  agitation  and  prostration    .  . 

Total   


With 
Pericar- 
ditis. 


10 


II 


1 

21 
16 


43 
48 


65 


Simple 
Endocar- 
ditis. 


No  Peric, 
Endocard. 
aV)seiit  or 
doubtful. 


14 


14 


13 
13 


16 


21 
31 


2 
1 
38 


I. — Cases  affected  avith  Pericarditis. 

There  were  sixty-five  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  pericarditis 
m  which  the  nervous  system  was  affected.  (A.)  Teu  of  these  had 
coma,  of  which  (A^,)  three  had  uncomplicated  coma ;  (A^)  two  had 
coma  with  convulsions ;  and  (A^)  in  five  the  coma  was  preceded 
by  delirium  (B.)  Eorty-three  cases  had  delirium  without  coma; 
ot  these  (B\)  twenty-one  had  uncomplicated  delirium,  one  of  which 
had  "  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,"  and  one  apparently 
had  pyaemia ;  (B2,)  sixteen,  of  which  five  had  choreal  or  tetaniform 
symptoms,  had  temporary  insanity,  lasting  from  two  weeks  to  three 
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months,  or,  in  tliree  instances,  insanity  was  cut  short  by  death;  (B^,) 
four  had  chorea  or  choreiform  movements,  and  (B*,)  two  had  tetani- 
form  symptoms  without  temporary  insanity.  (C\)  Eight  of  the  cases 
had  chorea  or  choreiform  movements,  and  (C^,)  two  had  tetaniform 
symptoms  without  delirium.  (D.)  One  of  them  had  a  slight  fit  with 
ptosis. 

11. — Cases  affected  with  Simple  Endocarditis. 

There  were  sixteen  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  simple  endo- 
carditis, in  which  the  nervous  system  was  affected,  excluding  cases  of 
ordinary  chorea,  but  including  cases  of  chorea  rapidly  fatal,  or  with 
delirium. 

(A^.)  One  of  these  cases  had  coma  with  convulsions,  associated  with 
acute  Bright's  disease  from  embolism.  (Al)  One  had  delirium  end- 
ing in  coma,  with  embolism  of  the  minute  cerebral  arteries.  (B.) 
Twelve  of  them  had  delirium  without  coma,  of  these  (B\)  seven  had 
uncomplicated  delirium ;  and  (B^,)  five  passed  into  a  state  -of  tem- 
porary insanity,  lasting  from  three  weeks  to  four  months.  (C\)  One 
had  chorea  ending  rapidly  in  death.  (E.)  One  had  embolism  with 
hemiplegia. 

TIL — Cases  in  which  there  was  no  Pericarditis  and  Endocarditis 

WAS  absent  or  doubtful. 

There  were  thirty-eight  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  without  peri- 
carditis, endocarditis  being  absent  or  doubtful,  in  which  the  nervous 
system  was  affected,  exclusive  of  cases  of  ordinary  chorea.  (A.)  Twelve 
of  these  had  coma  or  stupor,  of  which,  (A\)  two  had  uncomplicated 
coma,  (A^,)  two  had  coma  with  convulsions,  (A^,)  in  eight  the  coma 
was  preceded  by  delirium ;  and  there  were  also  (A*,)  two  cases  in 
which  delirium  passed  into  stupor.  (B.)  Twenty  of  the  cases  had 
delirium  including  two  with  "  cerebral  rheumatism,"  and  one  that 
had  pus  in  the  pia  mater ;  of  these  (B\)  fourteen  had  uncompli- 
cated delirium;  (B^,)  five  passed  into  temporary  insanity,  two  ot 
which  had  chorea  also ;  (B^,)  one  had  chorea ;  and  (B*,)  one  had 
tetanic  spasms.  (F.)  Two  of  the  cases  had  paraplegia.  (G.)  One  of 
the  cases  had  agitation  and  prostration  ending  in  rapid  death. 

A. — Coma. 

I. — Oases  with  Pericarditis.  A}. —  Uncomplicated  Coma. — Three 
cases  with  Pericarditis  had  coma  without  convtdsions  or  delirium, 
all  of  which  proved  fatal. 

A^. — Coma  with  Convulsions. — In  the  two  cases  of  coma  with 
convulsions,  death  was  speedy. 

A^. — Coma  preceded  hy  Delirium: — Four  of  the  five  cases  in  which 
delirium  passed  into  coma,  died  ;  and  one  recovered.  One  of  the 
cases  passed  rather  into  stupor  than  coma.    The  duration  of  the 
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coma  in  these  cases  was  variable  and  uncertain,  and  that  of  the 
delirium  lasted  for  from  one  or  two  nights  to  nine  or  ten  days. 

II_ — Cases  with  Simple  Endocarditis.  — Coma  with  Convul- 
sions.—One  fatal  case  of  coma  preceded  by  convulsions  had  simple 
endocarditis  with  embolism  of  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  the  coma 
and  convulsions  being  evidently  associated  with  acute  Bright's 
disease.'^ 

HI.  Cases  without  Pericarditis,  Endocarditis  being  ahsent  or  douUful. 

Ai-  2  Coma  without  and  loith  Convulsions. — There  were  four  fatal 

cases  of  coma  without  delirium  among  the  cases  without  pericarditis, 
endocarditis  being  absent  or  doubtful,  two  of  them  having  convulsions. 
In  three  of  them  death  was  very  rapid,  and  in  one  coma,  coming  on 
after  convulsions,  lasted  for  twelve  hours  before  death. 

These  cases  did  not  differ  materially  in  character  and  history  from 
those  with  coma  and  pericarditis. 

— Coma  and  Delirium. — Coma  was  preceded  by  delirium  in 
eight  fatal  cases  that  presented  no  sign  of  affection  of  the  heart. 

The  delirium  was  more  frequent  by  night  than  by  day,  being  pre- 
sent in  three  of  the  cases  from  two  to  five  or  six  nights,  while  it  was 
absent  in  the  daytime,  and  it  lasted  in  the  other  five  cases  from  two 
to  four  or  five  days. 

The  coma,  as  a  rule,  soon  ended  in  death.  In  one  half  of  the  cases, 
or  four,  the  delirium  became  violent,  and  in  the  other  half,  its  character 
was  not  described. 

These  cases  do  not  differ  materially  in  essential  character  from 
those  with  pericarditis  that  were  affected  witli  delirium  and  coma. 
There  were,  however,  nervous  symptoms  in  the  form  of  agitation, 
twitchings,  and  choreiform  and  tetaniform  movements  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  those  with  pericarditis  than  of  those  not  so  affected. 

A*. — Delirium  and  Stupor. — One  of  the  two  cases  in  which  deli- 
rium preceded  stupor  recovered  after  the  employment  of  the  wet 
sheet,  and  the  other  died. 

B. — Delirium. 

B^. — Uncomplicated  Delirium. — 1.  Cases  with  Pericarditis. — Twenty- 
one  of  the  sixty-five  cases  with  rheumatic  pericarditis  had  uncompii- 
cated  delirium,  including  one  with  "  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,"  and  one  with  probable  pyaemia.  Eleven  of  these  cases  died  and 
ten  recovered. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  varied  much.  The  delirium  was  more 
active  by  night  than  by  day,  and  in  five  cases  was  present  from  one 
to  three  or  four  nights,  but  was  absent  during  the  day.  In  the 
rest  of  the  cases  it  lasted  from  for  a  few  hours  to  four  or  five  days. 
The  delirium  was  noisy  or  violent  in  eleven  instances,  moderate  in 
four,  and  slight  in  five  cases. 


'  Frericha,  "On  the.  Diseases  of  the  Liver,"  New  Sydenham  Soc.  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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One  case  a  female  servant,  felt  much  better  at  the  evening  visit, 
but  rquai''ei  of  an  hour  later  became  delirious,  with  loud  continuou 
crts    A  varied  treatment,  including  wet  packing,  was  employed,  and 

'"hertase  a  workman  in  Messrs.  Guinness's  Brewery,  drank 
la4Ty  of  the  r  XX  porter  besides  whisky  He  had  pencardxtis, 
n^f«  delirium  tremens/'  and  recovered  after  takmg  opium.^ 

9  Calirwul^^^^^  Endocarditis.-iieyen  of  the  sixteen  cases 
wi?h  — lie  endocarditis  had  uncomplicated  delirium. 
Three  of  these  cases  died  and  four  recovered. 

The  duration  of  the  delirium  varied  from,  for  a  single  night  m  one 

ton;^^^y^f!<'^'''^'^^^ZZ"Zti  much  in  the  different  cases. 

The  duration  of  the  «f  i"^™  J'",";,,       j.„    jn  three  instances 
It  prevailed  more  dymg  the  n,gU  han  ti^e  day^  i 

it  was  only  present  during  the  rt^,,  „  ^n  hour  before 

one  case  the  delirium  was  ""^P'-^^^J^^^^^^  andln  our  others  from  two 
e  I  r  d^yT  V.:^^"lTas>nt  or  Uve.y  in  five  of  the 

delirium  with  pericarditis. 

:  »     rn,es  of  acute  rheumatism  without  and  loith  FeH- 
"  Evperpyrexia   %u  cases  oj  aciuv  u  r^-^  ^    ^  tal  cases 

cardiiinihich  the  t^^P^'^'lZl"^^^^^^^^  twelve  with 

belonging  to  the  last  g^^^^^^^^^^  pericarditis 

coma  and  t^^^.^^.^^J/.*^^^^^^^^  to  the  important  group  of  cases  of 

nor  endocarditis,  ^^^^^^f P'j^^^^^'ia  All  of  those  twenty-four  cases 
acute  rheumatism  with  l^yP^^Py'^'^'^- .^^^t  patient  recovered  after  the 
except  one  with  stupol^  died         that  paue  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

external  use  of  the  wet  ,  J.^^^^^^^^ei^^^^  under  the  use  of  wet 

eleven  fatal  cases  and  one  case  t^^t  lecove  ^^.^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

packing  that  Ijad  — ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Lt^isob^rTl^^^^^^ 

:  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,"  vol.  i.  p.  531. 
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estimate,  twenty-two  of  the  sixty- five  cases  with  pericarditis,  three  of 
the  sixteen  with  simple  endocarditis,  and  twenty-fonr  of  the  thirty- 
eight  without  pericarditis  or  notable  endocarditis,  m  which  the  tern- 
pei-ature  was  not  observed,  were  affected  with  "  hyperpyrexia." 

These  forty-nine  cases  corresponded  in  their  broad  features  as 
regards  coma,  dehrium,  and  death  with  those  cases  of  "  hyperpyrexia  " 
in  which  the  temperature  was  observed.  As  in  those  also  so  in  these,  in 
the  few  cases  where  these  conditions  were  observed,  the  affection  of  the 
joints  ceased  when  the  delirium  appeared,  and  the  perspiration,  copious 
during  the  earlier  stages,  was  absent  or  much  lessened  during  the 
stage  of  delirium  or  coma,  when  the  skin  was  usually  dry  and  hot. 

Convulsive,  choreiform,  and  tetanifm-m  movements  in  the  cases  with 
hyperpyrexia. — There  was  an  important  difference  in  the  two  sets  of 
cases  with  and  without  pericarditis,  as  regards  the  presence  of  con- 
vulsive, choreiform,  and  tetaniform  symptoms  in  combination  with  the 
far  more  important  symptoms  of  "  hyperpyrexia." 

Convulsive  movements,  jactitation,  agitation,  choreiform  movements 
without  actual  chorea,  and  tetaniform  symptoms,  appeared  more  fre- 
quently in  the  cases  of  coma  or  delirium  with  pericarditis,  than  in 
those  without  pericarditis.  Involuntary  movements  of  the  muscles 
occurred  in  one,  and  general  agitation  in  three  of  the  twenty-five 
cases  of  hyperpyrexia  that  had  neither  pericarditis  nor  notable  endo- 
carditis. A  convulsive  fit  occurred  in  one,  jactitation  of  the  limbs 
or  body  in  two,  tetaniform  symptoms  in  two,  and  great  general 
agitation  in  three,  of  the  twenty -two  cases  with  hyperpyrexia  that  had 
pericarditis.  Besides  these  eight  instances  of  convulsive,  choreiform 
or  tetaniform  affections  among  the  fatal  cases  of  coma  and  delirium 
with  pericarditis,  there  were  two  with  jactitation,  and  one  with 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  among  the  cases  of  delirium 
with  pericarditis  that  were  not  fatal.  Yowx  of  the  eleven  cases  with 
pericarditis  thus  affected  with  convulsive,  choreiform,  or  tetaniform 
movements  had  endocarditis,  three  had  no  endocarditis,  and  in  four 
the  presence  of  endocarditis  was  doubtful. 

We  have  already  seen  that  among  the  cases  of  "  hyperpyrexia,"  in 
which  the  temperature  was  observed,  choreal  and  tetaniform  symptoms 
occurred  much  more  frequently  among  those  with,  than  among  those 
without,  pericarditis  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  twitching  movements 
were  as  frequent  among  those  without,  as  among  those  with,  peri- 
carditis. 

Delirium  resembling  Delirium  Tremens. — Among  the  cases  of  deli- 
rium in  acute  rheumatism  without  pericarditis  or  evident  endocar- 
ditis as  am.ong  those  previously  analysed  with  pericarditis,  there  are 
several  that  present  symptoms  partly  allying  them  to  delirium 
tremens — partly  to  the' delirium  of  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia,  and  that 
are  associated  with  previous  habits  of  drinking,  or  with  some  affection 
of  the  nervous  system.  One  of  these  patients,  a  hard  drinker,  com- 
plained of  being  unable  to  see,  called  out  "  thief,"  rushed  out  of  bed 
and  fell  down.    After  this  he  struggled  with  two  attendants,  and  then 
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dropping  back,  died.  All  this  took  place  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.^ 

Two  of  my  own  patients  belong  to  this  class,  one  of  whom  recovered, 
the  oilier  died.  One  was  a  stout  florid  waiter,  aged  40,  who  perspired 
profusely,  slept  but  little,  and  became  very  violent.  On  the  seventh 
night  he  slept  with  an  opiate.    He  recovered  rapidly. 

The  patient  who  died  was  a  barman,  aged  23,  who  was  rather  rest- 
less, and  hurried  in  speech  on  the  day  after  admission,  became  more 
restless  on  the  third  day,  and  died  suddenly. 

B  2_Tempouary  Insanity  with  Taciturn  Melancholy  and 

Hallucinations, 

B2.  I.  Cases  loith  Pericarditis. — The  series  of  cases  that  I  have  now 

to  consider  present  a  remarkable  succession  of  symptoms.  In  eleven 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  pericarditis,  delirium,  usually 
despondincT  and  taciturn,  often  with  hallucinations,  came  on  when  the 
heart  was  Inflamed  ;  but  instead  of  passing  away  quickly,  this  sombre 
delirium  lasted  for  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  three  months.  Of 
these  eleven  cases  of  temporary  insanity,  ten  recovered,  and  one  died ; 
eicrht  of  those  cases  were  females,  six  being  below  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  three  were  males.  All  but  one  of  these  patients  were  affected 
with  endocarditis  as  well  as  pericarditis. 

The  duration  of  the  insanity  varied  considerably,  and  the  return  to 
a  healthy  state  of  mind  was  gradual,  and  never  sharp.  The  temporary 
insanity  lasted  for  above  a  fortnight  in  three  cases  ;  for  about  a  month 
in  three  •  for  two  months  in  one  ;  for  ten  weeks  m  one  patient,  whose 
mind  was  not  yet  clear  at  the  end  of  that  time  ;  and  one  died  with  her 
intellect  still  confused  at  the  end  of  two  months. 

The  prevailing'  feature  of  the  delirium  was  a  state  of  taciturn 
melancholy.  one  patient,  a  young  woman,  the  fatal  case,  was 

at  times  in  wild  delirium,  at  times  taciturn  and  almost  idiotic,  and 
at  times  quiet  and  rational.^  Eight  of  the  patients  were  taciturn,  and 
two  others  were  confused  in  mind  or  speech.  Four  of  them  had 
hallucinations  ;  one  saw  her  mother  at  her  side ;  one  a  knife  and 
poison  :  one  was  followed  and  insulted,  and  then  reached  out  his 
hand  a^  to  an  old  friend  ;  and  one  complained  of  vermm.  Another 
patient  had  delusions.  .  »  , 

Two  of  my  patients  belong  to  this  series  of  cases  One  of  these  a 
potman  acred  21,  on  the  seventeenth  night  after  his  admission  was 
?n  a  state  of  partial  stupor  and  delirium.  On  the  following  day  he 
answered  no'^qu  stions  and  as  he  would  not  take  food,  stimulan  s 
were  Xen  by  enemata.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  he  again  took  food 
but  he  continued  to  be  taciturn.  On  the  thirty-nin  h  day  he  recovered 
the  powers  of  nature,  was  up  on  the  forty-seventh,  and  left  on  the 
seventy-fifth  day,  his  heart-sounds  being  healthy. 

1  Trousseau.  "  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,"  (New  Sydenham  Soc.)  vol.  i.  p.  513. 

a  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  loc.  cit.  u.  307. 
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The  other  case,  a  labourer,  with  endo-pericarditis,  had  a  vacant, 
torpid,  and  wandering  mind  for  three  weeks,  which  followed  an  attack 
of  hemiplegia  from  embolism  affecting  the  right  side,  with  loss  of 
speech,  which  was  apparently  a  mixture  of  aphasia  and  a  taciturn 
character  of  mind.  On  the  tenth  day  his  face  was  paralysed  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  pupils  were  irregular.  On  the  thirteenth  he  would 
not  or  could  not  speak,  but  muttered  slightly,  and  tried  to  get  out  of 
bed.  He  improved  daily  and  his  speech  returned,  but  his  expressions 
were  incoherent.  On  the  thirty-eighth  day  he  had  more  command  over 
his  articulation,  and  on  the  forty-second  had  almost  regained  the 
use  of  his  right  side.  He  improved  steadily,  and  on  the  seventy- 
second  day  he  went  out  well,  the  heart-sounds  being  healthy. 

Besides  the  eleven  cases  just  spoken  of  with  temporary  insanity 
of  a  taciturn  melancholic  type,  there  were  five  others  in  which  a 
similar  condition  was  associated  with  chorea  or  choreiform  movements 
(in  4)  or  with  tetaniform  symptoms  (in  1).  Three  of  these  cases 
were  fatal,  and  two  of  them  recovered.  The  whole  of  the  five  cases 
were  below  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  two  of  them  were  male  and 
three  were  female  patients.  All  of  them  had  endocarditis  as  well 
as  pericarditis.  The  affection  lasted  in  one  of  the  two  that  recovered 
about  a  month,  and  in  the  other  for  a  shorter  period.  The  three 
fatal  cases  died  respectively  in  about  twenty-three,  sixteen,  and  nine 
days  after  the  beginning  of  the  mental  trouble.  One  of  those  patients 
was  taciturn,  then  delirious,  and  finally  had  the  most  violent  chorei- 
form movements,  ending  in  death.  Another  fatal  case  had  difficult 
utterance,  incoherence,  tossing  of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
choreiform  spasms  which  put  on  the  character  of  the  most  violent 
convulsions.  A  third  case  spoke  loud  and  low,  after,  in  succession, 
being  excited  and  stubborn,  weeping,  seeing  a  dead  man,  and  grimacing 
as  in  chorea :  death  took  place  an  hour  after  an  attack  of  universal 
convulsions.  One  of  the  two  cases  that  recovered  had  a  rather  childish 
appearance ;  her  answers  were  sometimes  irrelevant,  sometimes  rational, 
and  she  had  choreal  movements  of  the  right  arm  and  leg. 

The  last  case  had  delirium  with  tetanic  spasms ;  at  first  he  had 
an  excited  manner,  with  wild  rolling  of  his  eyes,  then  furious  delirium, 
followed  by  firm  clenching  of  the  hands,  sleep,  and  a  more  tranquil 
state.  After  this  he  was  idiotic  and  violent  by  turns,  until  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  after  the  first  disturbance  of  the  mind,  when  he  became 
tranquil. 

These  sixteen  cases  with  taciturn  melancholy,  often  with  hallucina- 
tions, lasting  for  from  three  weeks  to  three  months,  and  then  usually 
getting  well,  present  a  group  of  conditions  that  seems  to  separate 
them  from  the  twenty-one  cases  of  delirium  that  were  not  followed 
by  coma,  and  the  five  that  were  so.  In  those  cases  the  delirium  was 
often  violent,  generally  active,  sometimes  muttering ;  in  these  it  was 
melancholic  and  taciturn.  In  those  cases  the  delirium  was  often  ex- 
clusively by  night  and  was  then  almost  always  most  noisy  ;  in  these 
it  was  present  day  and  night,  though  it  was  usually  more  active  by 
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night.  In  those  cases  the  delirium  lasted  for  from  one  or  more  hours 
to'five  or  six  nights  and  five  days ;  in  these  it  lasted  for  from  three 
weeks  to  three  months.  In  those  cases  perspiration  was  generally 
profuse  before  the  appearance  of  the  delirium,  the  skin  usually  be- 
coming hot  and  dry  as  the  temperatiire  rose  to  tbe  fatal  height;  in 
these  perspiration  was  only  noted  as  being  profuse  in  two  cases,  and 
slight  in  one.  In  those  cases  death  was  the  natural  result ;  in  these, 
alf  but  one  of  the  eleven  without  chorea  recovered,  while  three  of  the 
five  with  chorea  died.  In  those  endocarditis  was  absent  in  three- 
fifths  of  the  cases  (11  in  32)  with  coma  and  delirium,  but  three  more 
of  those  cases  probably  had  endocarditis ;  in  these  endocarditis  was 

present  in  all  but  one.  ,  •  ,  ■. 

We  saw  that  in  the  two  sets  of  cases,  in  one  ot  which  the 
temperature  was,  and  in  the  other,  was  not  observed,  delirium  pre- 
sented itself  in  two  forms  :  (1)  one,  and  the  leading  form,  of  delirium 
with  hyperpyrexia,  ending  in  death  ;  (2)  the  other,  the  secondary 
form,  with  a  less  high  temperature  in  which  a  condition  resembUng 
delirium  tremens  associated  itself  with  and  modified  the  delirium  of 
hyperpyrexia,  often  occurring  in  persons  who  had  been  intemperate, 
anxious,  nervous,  or  in  want,  and  ending  generally  in  recovery. 

In  these  cases  of  temporary  insanity  with  taciturn  melancholy 
we  have  clinical  evidence  of  a  third  kind  of  delirium,  differing 
from  the  two  other  kinds  of  which  we  have  just  spoken. 

These  cases  resemble  in  some  of  their  symptoms,  cases  of  insanity 
with  settled  taciturn  melancholy ;  but  from  those  they  differ  m  this 
essential  point,  that  while  in  those  the  insanity  is  obstinate,  o  ten 
indeed  for  life ;  in  these  the  insanity  comes  definitely  to  an  end  m 
from  two  or  three  weeks  to  three  or  even  four  months. 

The  features,  then,  that  characterize  these  cases  of  temporary 
insanity  are  youth  and  previous  good  health;  or  m  a  few  cases  in- 
temperate habits ;  the  absence  of  hyperpyrexia  ;  the  existence  of  endo- 
carditis ;  the  settled  though  varying  and  even  intermittent  character 
of  the  taciturn  delirium,  which  is  present,  though  modified,  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night;  and  the  dying  out  of  the  affection  in  a  hmited 
period    These  conditions  point,  not  to  a  rapidly  progressive  and 
varying  cause,  which  marks  hyperpyrexia,  which  is  kept  m  check  or 
suspended  by  a  perspiring  skin,  or  the  external  use  of  cold  and  is  pro- 
moted by  a  hot  dry  skin;  but  to  a  continuous  cause,  that  is  excited 
durincT  the  height  of  the  disease,  but  that  varies  in  operation  for 
from  two  weeks  to  three  months  after  the  acute  rheumatism  and  the 
acute  stage  of  the  endocarditis  have  passed  away.    In  one  of  my  own 
cases  the?e  was  embolism,  evidenced  by  the  loss  of  power  m  the  right 
side,  and  taciturn  aphasia,  in  combination  with  endocarditis ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  in  embolism  of  the  mmute  cerebral  arteries  .f 
•   ihe  convolutions,  we  have  a  series  of  conditions  that  correspond  with 
those  occurring  in  the- whole  of  these  remarkable  cases.    Embolism  of 
t  e  cei^Dral  arteries  comes  on  with  endocarditis,  and  arrests  for  a 
me  ti  e  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  parts  ot  the  brain  sup- 
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plied  by  the  affected  vessels  ;  its  effects  remain  after  the  acute  stage  of 
the  origiuating  endocarditis  has  passed  away ;  and,  if  death  does  not 
cnt  short  the  clinical  history  of  the  case,  those  effects  usually  gradually 
lessen  and  disappear  in  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  several  months, 
unless  the  extent  of  the  plugging,  of  the  vessels  he  such  as  to  cause 
extensive  softening  of  the  part  of  the  brain  supplied  by  those  vessels. 
I  therefore  consider  that  to  embolism  we  may  have  to  look  for  the 
explanation  of  these  cases.  We  shall  find  other  instances  of  a  like 
nature  among  the  cases  without  pericarditis,  in  which  endocarditis 
was  present,  and  in  those  also  in  which  it  was  doubtful  or  absent. 

B^. — II.  Cases  with  Simple  Endocarditis. — Five  of  the  sixteen  cases 
that  had  endocarditis  without  pericarditis  were  affected  with  delirium 
of  a  desponding  type  with  taciturn  melancholy.  Two  of  these  died 
and  three  recovered.  In  addition  to  these  five  cases  with  taciturn 
melancholy,  there  was  another  analogous  case  of  embolism  of  the 
basilar  artery,  with  headache  and  agitation,  and  in  the  evening 
apoplectic  symptoms,  right  hemiplegia,  and  difficulty  of  speech.^  As 
this  case  did  not  survive  the  first  great  attack,  I  shall  not  add  it  to 
the  rest.  The  length  of  time  that  the  mind  was  disturbed  varied  in  the 
different  cases  from  three  weeks  to  four  months ;  one  of  the  fatal  cases 
lasted  twenty- three  days,  and  another  two  months  ;  while  those  that 
recovered  were  affected  for  one,  two,  and  four  months  respectively. 
Tour  of  them  were  restless ;  three  were  taciturn,  especially  during  the 
night;  another  answered  slowly;  and  the  fifth  case  in  a  low  voice ;  three 
had  hallucinations,  including  one  of  those  that  wej^e  also  taciturn,  and 
two  would  get  out  of  bed.  Three  of  them  were  desponding  or  melan- 
choly ;  one  was  apathetic ;  and  the  remaining  one,  a  fatal  case,  was 
for  ten  days  in  a  state  of  quiet  delirium,  and  afterwards  preserved  a 
dogged  silence.  Two  of  them  were  confused ;  and  one  of  them  was 
violent.  If  we  comjmre  these  five  cases  of  temporary  insanity,  witli 
simple  endocarditis;  with  the  sixteen  cases  of  the  same  class  with 
pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  we  find  that  the  two  sets  of  cases 
correspond  in  their  main  features.  Both  had  disorder  of  mind,  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night,  thougli  with  greater  accentuation  at  night 
in  those  with  simple  endocarditis;  in  both  early  restlessness,  obstinate 
silence,  melancholy,  apathy,  and  hallucinations  prevailed ;  and  in  both 
the  affection  of  the  intellect  commenced  during  the  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism,  and  of  the  accompanying  endocarditis,  and  lasted  for  a  vari- 
able period  after  the  acute  affections  had  ceased. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  five  out  of  the  sixteen  cases,  or  one- third,  with 
simple  endocarditis,  not  including  the  fatal  case  of  embolism,  difficult 
speech,  and  right  hemiplegia,  and  another  case  with  embolism  of  the 
minute  cerebral  arteries  and  delirium  that  died  on  the  eleventh  day;  and 
sixteen  of  the  sixty-five  witli  pericarditis,  all  but  one  of  them  having 
endocarditis  also,  or  one-sixtli,  were  thus  affected  with  taciturn  melan- 
choly lasting  for  a  limited  period  after  the  cessation  of  the  acute 
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affection.  We  may,  I  tliink,  consider  that  the  existence  of  endocarditis 
in  so  large  a  proportion  of  such  cases  adds  to  the  prohalihty  of  em- 
holism  heing  the  cause  of  the  temporary  insanity.  _ 

Since  the  above  was  Avritten  Dr.  Eroadhent  has  favoured  me  witli 
his  notes  of  an  important  case  of  acute  rheumatism  and  endocarditis, 
with  chorea  and  delirium,  in  which  there  was  capiUary  cerehral  em- 
boHsm  I  have  also  met  with  a  case  observed  by  Dr.  Dickmson  ot 
acute  rheumatism  and  endocarditis  Nvith  delirium  and  minute  cerebral 
embolism,  and  red  softening  of  some  of  the  convolutions ;  _  and  with 
another  case  of  chorea  and  endocarditis  with  delirium  and  minute  cere- 
bral embolism.  These  three  cases  afford  direct  evidence  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  embolism  of  the  minute  arteries  of  the  convolutions  ot  the 
bram  with  delirium.  ,  , 

Dr.  Broadbent's  patient,  a  laundryman,  aged  17,  when  attacked, 
had  severe  affection  of  the  joints,  and  was  light-headed  ;  two  days 
later  his  right  limbs  twitched  and  jumped,  and  he  was  delirious  Un 
admission,  after  being  HI  a  week,  he  seemed  stupid  had  to  be 
spoken  to  loudly,  his  answers  were  confused,  his  articulation  was  m- 
^stinct,  and  his  limbs  still  thatched,  but  especial  y  on  the  right  side^ 
T  103°  During  the  two  following  nights  he  had  no  sleep,  wa.s  veiy 
delhious,  talked,%creamed,  and  jumped  out  of  bed  He  slep  afte^^^^ 
dose  of  cliloral,  but  was  soon  pale  and  prostrate,  and  died  on  the  touith 
day  after  his  admission.  Eecent  loose  clots  were  foimd  m  the  imnut^t 
arteries  and  capillaries  of  the  corpora  striata  and  of  some  of  the  con- 

^°^^t!!ni  Cases  \inthoiLt  Pericarditis,  Endocarditis  Uimg  absent 
douUfnl.-Yi^e  of  the  thirty-eight  cases  in  wdnch  there  w^ 
no  loericarditis,  and  endocarditis  was  absent  or  doubtful,  oi  one  m 
eTo-h  Tt^^^^^^^  number,  became  delirious  during  the  acute  stage 
of'  L  d  ire,  and  remained  of  unsound  mind  for  two  montiis  and 
a  half  in  one  and  for  about  a  month  m  four  mstances.  J^o  of 
?hese  patients' were  also  affected  with  chorei  orm  — -t  ^^^^^ 
of  these  were  men,  and  one  was  a  girl,  aged  16  Tw  o  o±.tlie  men 
had  been  at  one  tiilre  drunkards,  one  of  them  had  ^^^^^^'^ V n.d  ^ ro 
ftom  losses  and  excesses,  and  the  other  man  ^vas  a  servan^.  pio- 
l.nblv  lived  crenerously.    The  speech  was  affected  m  aU  oi  tliem.  une 

ditis  and  tlio  distobed  state  of  mind  and  speech  could  not  theiefoie 
i  uZt  "ne  cases  'of  acute  ri.eumatism  .^ith  tcmporavy  m- 
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sanity ;  aud  sbc  of  delirium,  usually  of  the  low  melanclioly  type,  in 
^\•llicil  the  insanity  Avas  cut  short  by  death.  Of  these  tw'-enty-seven 
cases,  sixteen  had  pericarditis,  six  simple  endocarditis,  and  five  had 
apparently  neither  pericarditis  nor  endocarditis. 

Foiu'-hfths  of  the  cases  had  endocarditis  (21  in  27),  and  one-fifth 
of  them  gave  no  evidence  of  endocarditis  (6  in  27). 

I  have  already  given  clinical  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  tem- 
porary insanity  may  have  heen  due  to  embolism  of  tlie  minute  cere- 
bral arteries  in  those  cases  with  endocarditis,  and  direct  evidence  that 
in  two  cases  that  condition  coincided  with  delirium. 

In  six  of  those  cases  with  endocarditis  the  temporary  insanity 
delirium,  or  melancholy  was  associated  with  chorea,  and  their  cli- 
nical history  would  seem  to  suggest  that  in  those  cases  the  temporary 
insanity  and  the  chorea  were  due  to  a  common  cause  acting  perhaps 
on  different  parts  of  the  nervous  centre.  This  view  is  strengthened  by 
Dr.  Tuckwell's  important  remarks  on  Muscular  Chorea  and  its  pro- 
bable connection  with  Embolism.  This  memoir  is  illustrated  by  a 
case  ^  in  which  there  were  two  large  patches  of  red  softening  affecting 
the  cortex,  and  in  one  of  them  the  white  substance  also,  of  the  right 
hemisphere  of  the  brain.  The  arterial  branches  leading  to  one  if  not  both 
of  these  softened  patches  were  occluded  by  coagula,  and  very  fine 
granular  particles  were  dotted  along  the  small  bloodvessels  in  the 
softened  cerebral  grey  matter.  This  patient,  a  boy,  was  attacked  with 
chorea  nine  days  before  admission,  and  becaine  delirious  during  the  first 
night  after  it.  On  the  third  day  he  had  wild  maniacal  delirium,  and 
furious  choreic  movements.  This  wild  state  soon  quieted  itself,  but 
was  renewed  on  the  eighth  night,  and  on  the  ninth  day  he  became 
comatose  and  died. 

More  than  one-haK  of  the  cases  were  below  the  age  of  twenty-one 
(14  in  27)  and  of  these  all  but  one  had  endocarditis,  while  one-third 
of  them  were  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  (9  in  27)  and  of  these  nearly 
one-half  (4  in  9)  presented  no  sign  of  endocarditis. 

Although  the  majority  of  these  cases,  and  especially  those  with 
endocarditis,  were  young  people  of  previously  good  health,  yet  a  small 
but  definite  group  of  the  cases  form  an  important  exception  to  this 
typical  series.  Six  of  the  cases,  all  men,  were  either  known  to  be  of 
habits  of  intemperance,  or  were  of  occupations  in  which  such  habits 
are  possible.  Three  of  those  male  patients  were  drunkards  or  given 
to  excess,  and  of  the  rest,  one  was  a  policeman,  one  a  man-servant,  and 
the  sixth  was  a  postboy.  Four  of  these  patients,  all  of  whom  recovered, 
presented  no  sign  of  endocarditis,  and  the  two  others  had  endocarditis. 

The  question  arises  here,  whether  the  temporary  insanity  in  these 
four  men  who  had  not  endocarditis,  one  of  whom  had  chorea 
also,  may  have  been  due  to  thrombosis  or  the  spontaneous 
collection  of  fibrine  in  the  minute  arteries  of  the  convolutions  ?  I 
simply  put  this  as  a  question,  but  in  support  of  the  possibility  of 

1  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Cliirurgical  Review,  xl.  p.  506. 
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tliis  conclition  I  find  an  important  case  that  was  closely  observed  by  Dr. 
Charlton  Bastian  during  life  and  after  death.  The  patient  was  a  strong 
man,  a  gate  porter,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  a  great  deal 
of  late,  and  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face  follow- 
ing a  fall,  Avhen  he  cut  his  head  on  the  kerb-stone.  He  became  vio- 
lently deiirious,  was  then  quieter,  became  comatose  at  night,  and  died 
early  on  the  following  morning.  The  heart  was  healthy  ;  the  pia 
mater  and  brain  were  abnormally  vascular ;  the  consistence  of  the  brain 
was  good.  Minute  embolic  masses  were  present  in  the  small  arteries 
and  capillaries  of  the  brain  in  eveiy  specimen  looked  at.^ 

&  C  S  ^  3  — qhojitea  and  Ciioeeifoem  and  Tetaniform  Move- 
ments, WITH  AND  WITHOUT  DELIRIUM,  IN  CASES  OF  ACUTE  EhEU- 
MATISM,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFEBENCE  TO  PERICARDITIS. 

The  occurrence  of  chorea  without  delirium  in  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism when  connected  with  endocarditis  will  be  considered  when 
we  enquire  into  that  affection.  The  present  enquiry  will  be  limited 
to  (1)  cases  of  chorea  and  of  choreiform  movements  with  delirium,  or 
ending  in  sudden  death,  occurring  in  acute  rheumatism  with  or  with- 
out pericarditis ;  and  (2)  cases  of  chorea  and  choreiform  movements 
without  delirium,  occurring  in  acute  rheumatism  with  pericarditis; 
and  in  inquiring  into  these  cases,  I  shall  briefly  include  the  cases 
of  combined  chorea  and  temporary  insanity  that  have  already  been 
considered. 

;B2  &  c^  '-— I.  Cases  with  Pericarditis.— Chores  occurred  as  a  definite 
accompanying  affection  in  six  instances  with  delirium,  and  m  seven 
without  delirium  ;  and  choreiform  movements  not  amounting  to  detinite 
chorea  occurred  in  two  instances  with  delirium  and  m  one  mstance 
without  delirium  among  the  sixty-five  casesof  acute  rheumatism  affected 
with  pericarditis  now  under  examination.  In  addition  to  these  cases  so 
affected,  there  were  six  patients  with  pericarditis  who  had  dehrium,  or 
coma,  or  both,  as  the  principal  affections,  and  who  had  choreiform 
movements  as  a  subsidiary  affection.  There  were  thus  twenty-two 
cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  with  chorea  or  choreiform  movements, 
not  including  several  who  had  also  tetaniform  symptoms. 

The  thirteen  cases  with  chorea,  and  two  of  the  three  with  limited 
choreiform  movements,  were  below  the  age  of  twenty-one,  nine  of  these 
being  girls  and  six  youths.  The  remaining  case  with  limited  choreifoim 
movfments  was  a  man  aged  22.  Nine  of  these  sixteen  choreal  cases 
died  and  seven  recovered.  .       i-  • 

Thirteen  of  these  cases,  including  the  whole  of  those  with  delirium, 
had  endocarditis  as  well  as  pericarditis  ;  in  two  cases  endocarditis  was 
nrobable,  and  in  one  it  was  absent  or  doubtful. 

In  eioht  of  the  cases  the  cliorea  appeared  after  the  commencement 
of  the  pericarditis ;  in  seven  of  them  the  two  affections  probably 

1  Path.  Trans,  xx.  8. 
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came  into  existence  about  the  same  time ;  and  in  one  exceptional 
case,  recorded  by  Dr.  Ornierod,  the  chorea  appeared  first,  then  the 
pericarditis,  and  finally  the  affection  of  the  joints,  thus  reversing  the 
usual  order  of  succession  of  those  affections. 

The  chorea  appears  to  have  continued  up  to  the  time  of  death  in 
most  of  the  fatal  cases  when  the  pericarditis  was  active ;  but  the 
reports  of  several  of  them  are,  in  this  respect,  imperfect. 

The  relation  of  the  termination  of  the  chorea  to  that  of  the  peri- 
carditis varied  much  in  the  cases  that  recovered.  In  one  case  the 
choreic  movements  were  violent  on  the  day  that  the  frottement 
diminished,  and  were  absent  four  days  later.  In  another  case  the 
chorea  improved  with  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  heart.^  A 
patient  of  my  own  made  objectless  movements  with  his  hands  when  the 
pericarditis  was  at  its  acme;  and  two  days  later  those  movements  ceased. 
In  a  boy  with  pericarditis,  violent  chorea  appeared  when  the  rheumatic 
and  cardiac  affections  rather  suddenly  disappeared,  yix  days  later 
with  return  of  pain  in  the  joints  the  chorea  ceased.^  In  another 
patient,  a  girl,  chorea  appeared  four  days  after  the  disappearance  of 
friction  sound.^ 

Partial  choreiform  movements,  usually  of  short  duration,  appeared 
in  six  of  the  cases  that  were  affected  witli  delirium  with  and  without 
coma,  and  in  all  of  them  the  movements  appeared  when  pericarditis 
was  present. 

The  character  of  the  choreiform  movements  was  peculiar  in  some  of 
the  cases.  Two  of  the  patients  rolled  tiie  head  from  side  to  side ;  one 
smacked  his  lips,  another  pursed  his  mouth,  a  third  snapped,  grimaced, 
and  cried  out ;  two  moved  the  left  hand  and  arm  constantly  ;  and  in 
five  the  spasmodic  movements  of  the  body  were  very  violent,  so  that 
in  three  of  them  personal  restraint  was  demanded.  In  one  of  those  five 
patients,  on  the  second  and  third  days,  the  spasms  put  on  the  character 
of  the  most  violent  convulsions.  The  cases  of  chorea  with  delirium 
presented  considerable  variety;  and  several  of  them,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  had  temporary  insanity. 

Five  of  the  eight  cases  with  delirium  were  fatal,  and  three  recovered. 
The  duration  of  the  cases  varied  considerably.  The  five  fatal  cases 
died  at  various  periods  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
delirium.  Of  the  three  that  recovered,  one  had  delirium  for  a  month, 
one  had  chorea  for  three  weeks,  and  in  one,  a  man  under  my  care, 
quick  and  needless  movements  of  the  hands,  and  occasional  muttering, 
lasted  t^\•o  or  three  days. 

B3 — II.  Cases  loWi  Swvple  Eiidocardiiis. — No  case  of  cliorea  with 
delirium,  and  only  one  with  rapid  death,  occurred  among  the  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  with  endocarditis. 

B^. — III.  Cases  without  Pericarditis,  Endocarditis  'being  absent  or 
doubtful — I  have  already  given  two  cases  of  this  class  Avith  chorea 

'  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vi.  1811,  pp.  420,  421. 
-  Mr.  Land,  Lancet,  1873,  i.  38. 

3  Dr.  Kivkes,  Trans,  of  the  Abcnietliian  Society,  1850,  p.  n~. 
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and  delirium  that  were  affected  with  taciturn  melancholy  of  limited 
duration.  The  third  case,  a  girl,  aged  14,  also  had  chorea  and 
delirium.^ 

Casc^  with  Choreiform  Movements  in  which  those  movements 
were  partial  and  of  secondary  importance,  and  occurred  in  patients 
already  included  among  those  with  delirium  or  coma.  B^. — I.  Cases 
with  Pericarditis.— ^i^  cases  with  delirium,  one  of  which  had  coma 
also,  among  the  sixty-five  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  had  move- 
ments of  a  choreiform  character  for  a  single  day  in  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Three  of  these  patients  died  and  three  recovered,  lour  ot 
them  were  male  and  two  were  female  patients,  and  of  these,  five  were 
ahove  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  only  one  below  that  of  twenty-one 

Q?— Cases  tvith  Tetaniform  Movements  sometimes  associated  with 
Choreiform  Movements.— I.  Cases  with  Fericarditis.—ln  a  small  but 
important  group  of  cases  tetaniform  symptoms  occurred  m  connection 
with  rheumatic  pericarditis.  Seven  of  the  sixty-five  cases  of  peri- 
carditis had  tetaniform  movements,  or  continuous  contraction  or 
rigidity  of  muscles,  of  greater  or  less  intensity.  Some  of  these  atiec- 
tions  approached  in  their  severity  and  characteristic  form  to  tetanus, 
others  could  only  be  indistinctly  associated  with  that  disease. 

The  first  case  was  an  excitable  man,  aged  19,  a  gardener,  who  had, 
when  first  seen,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  right  side  ot  the  tace, 
increased  by  speaking.  He  had  increasing  agitation,  indistinct  articu- 
lation, and  a  difficulty  in  opening  his  mouth,  which  he  closed  with  a 
snap.    After  this  he  threw  his  head  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the 
other  his  convulsions  resembled  tetanus  and  opisthotonos,  and  his 
distress  in  swallowing  was  like  that  in  hydrophobia.    Pour  days  later 
he  rolled  his  eyes,  ground  his  teeth,  and  smacked  his  lips ;  and  he 
died  exhausted  by  laborious  spasm  and  probably  by  want  of  susten- 
ance   His  brain  was  vascular,  and  there  was  questionable  softening 
around  a  vascular  spot  in  the  spinal  cord  opposite  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra.    There  was  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.-    The  next  case 
an  over-worked  girl,  aged  19,  at  a  late  period  of  its  history,  seemed 
to  plunge  almost  at  once  into  the  tetaniform  condition.    She  rolled 
her  eyes  wildly,  had  furious  delirium,  and  violent  tetamc  spasms  with 
firm  clenching  of  the  fingers.    After  a  ^.^ek  the  delirium  subsided, 
but  she  talked  incessantly  and  incoherently,  and  was  half  maniacal, 
hlSf  Miotic  up  to  the  forty-sixth  day,  but  from  that  time  l^er  pro^^^^^^^ 
to  recovery  was  steady.^    The  third  case  a  youth,  had  perica^^^^^^^^^^^^  hxxt 
no  endocailitis,  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  occasional  dehiium,  and 
slight  opisthotonos  ;  and  on  the  eleventh  day  he  died. 

The  two  following  cases,  both  of  which  were  fatal  were  under  my 
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choreiform  movements,  which  extended,  with  stiffness,  to  both  arms. 
On  the  thirty-eighth  the  left  arm,  which  still  jerked  and  shook  about, 
was  rigid,  the  fore-arm  being  bent  on  the  arm,  the  hand  on  the  fore- 
arm. On  the  forty-seventh  day,  stiffness  of  the  neck  appeared,  and  he 
moved  his  arm  with  difiiculty ;  and  on  the  following  day  he  died.  He 
had  both  pericarditis  and  endocarditis.  In  this  case  the  rigidity  of 
the  limb  points  to  an  affection  of  the  nervous  centre,  probably  due  to 
embolism. 

The  other  case,  a  man  aged  27,  a  carpenter,  came  in  with  pericarditis 
at  its  acme,  and  endocarditis.  On  the  third  day  he  frequently  slum- 
bered and,  as  the  eyes  were  half-closing,  the  arms  and  legs  started. 
On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  he  was  restless,  and  not  quite 
rational,  trembled,  and  kept  moving  his  lower  jaw  and  biting  his  lips. 
Half  an  hour  later  he  was  more  noisy,  and  knocked  about,  still  shaking 
his  jaw.  His  pupils  were  dilated  and  very  sluggish,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  he  died.    I  can  find  no  notes  of  his  post  mortem  examination. 

The  two  remaining  cases  with  tetaniform  symptoms  belong  to  the 
group  of  cases  of  endo-pericarditis  with  delirium  and  coma.  One  of 
these,  a  young  man,  had  pain  in  his  right  temple,  followed  by 
wild  delirium.  During  the  night  general  convulsions  came  on  in 
occasional  spasms  of  a  tetanic  character,  and  in  the  intervals  he  lay  in 
a  state  of  coma.  He  remained  in  this  condition  for  three  more  days, 
when  he  died.^  The  remaining  case,  a  young  woman,  became  restless 
and  flighty  on  the  sixth  day  of  her  illness,  and  next  day  pericarditis 
and  endocarditis  declared  themselves.  She  then  became  very  violent. 
The  right  arm  and  leg  were  never  still ;  at  times,  however,  this  state 
became  aggravated  into  one  of  general  convulsions  of  a  tetanic  cha- 
racter. She  continued  thus  for  nine  days,  the  convulsions  being 
incessant.  On  the  twelfth  day  she  became  comatose,  after  jumping 
up  and  falling  out  of  bed  with  her  forehead  on  the  floor.  She  finally 
recovered. 


PeEICAEDITIS — NEITHEE   EhEUMATIC   NOE  EEOM  BeIGHT'S  DISEASE— 
ACCOiMPANIED  BY  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NeEVOUS  SYSTEM. 

An  important  series  of  cases  of  pericarditis  in  which  there  was 
neither  acute  rheumatism  nor,  so  far  as  was  directly  ascertained, 
Bright's  disease,  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  by  Eostan, 
Dr.  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Bright,  Bouillaud,  Andral,  and  Sir  George 
Burrows, 

The  cases  of  this  class  that  I  have  gathered  together  from  the 
records  of  various  observers,  and  from  the  note-books  of  St.  Marv's 
Hospital  amount  to  twenty-six.    See  Analytical  Table  at  page  280." 

These  cases  present  examples  of  the  whole  series  of  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  that  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  rheumatic  pcri- 

^  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  loc.  cit.  ii.  30G. 
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carditis,  with  tlie  exception  of  those  witli  temporary  insanity,  and 
these  were  possibly  represented  by  one  fatal  case  that  had  obstinate 
taciturnity. 

Among  these  twenty-six  cases,  (A^)  one  had  coma  without  deli- 
rium ;  (A^)  four  had  delirium  and  coma,  the  delirium  in  two  of  them 
preceding,  and  in  two  of  them  following  the  coma ;  one  had  delirium 
and  convulsions  ;  (B^)  eleven  had  uncomplicated  delirium  which  was 
slight  and  of  short  duration  in  seven  of  them ;  and  of  those  without 
delirium,  (C^,  -)  three  had  chorea  or  choreiform  movements ;  (C ") 
two  had  tetanus,  and  (D)  one  had  slight  convulsions.  The  affections 
of  the  nervous  system  in  these  cases  of  pericarditis,  instead  of  being 
similar  in  character  were  thus  very  various. 

A^  Coma. — The  patient  with  coma  was  a  woman  who  was  sud- 
denly seized  wdth  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  remained  in  this 
state  four  days,  and  died.  Pericarditis  was  the  only  appreciable 
lesion. 

A-l  Coma  u-ith  Delirium. — Among  the  four  cases  with  coma  asso- 
ciated with  delirium,  in  two  instances  the  delirium,  as  usual,  preceded 
the  coma,  while  in  two  the  delirium  followed  the  coma.  One  of  the 
former  class,  a  boy,  aged  12,  affected  with  pyfemia,  was  delirious,  and 
after  a  night  without  sleep,  became  unconscious  and  died  in  the  after- 
noon. Pericarditis  was  associated  with  small  deposits  of  pus  in  the 
walls  of  the  heart,  the  fibres  of  which  were  soft  and  almost  black.^ 
The  other  case  in  which  delirium  was  followed  by  coma,  presented 
tetaniform  symptoms.  A  woman  aged  26,  was  admitted  soon  after 
a  false  conception  in  a  state  of  deUrium  and  obstinate  taciturnity. 
After  this  she  frequently  reversed  her  head  backwards,  had  convulsive 
movements  of  the  face,' and  the  arms  presented  from  time  to  time  a 
rigidity  almost  tetanic.  On  the  fifth  day  the  arms  when  raised  fell  as 
if^'paralysed,  she  became  comatose,  and  died  in  the  evening.  Peri- 
carditis was  the  only  morbid  state  discovered  after  death.- 

Three  of  these  cases  may  have  been  affected  with  "hyperpyrexia." 
There  is,  however,  no  indication  that  their  temperature  was  raised. 

In  the  other  patient,  a  house-painter,  in  whom  the  coma  preceded 
the  delirium,  I  think  that  Bright's  disease,  not  noticed  after  death, 
when  the  kidneys  were  not  examined,  was  the  probable  cause  of  the 
fatal  conditions  spoken  of." 

The  patient  with  delirium  and  convulsions  was  a  schoolboy  with 
evident  pytemia,  who  had,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  saw  him,  severe 
inflammation  of  the  brain.  His  brain  was  healthy,  but  his  pericar- 
diam  was  inflamed,  and  innumerable  small  patches  of  pus  oozed  from 
among  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.*  The  case  with  convulsions 
without  delirium  was  also  a  boy,  aged  7,  a\-1io  had  pain  m  the  left 
side  and  the  epigastrium,  and  on  awaking  next  morning  was  seized 

'  Mr.  Stanley,  iMed.  Chir.  Trans,  vii.  322. 

Andriil,  (.'Unique  Jledical,  i.  25. 
3  liouillaud,  loc.  cit.  i.  319. 

Ur.  Latham,  London  Medical  Gazette,  iii.  1829,  p.  209. 
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with  slight  convulsions,  sank  into  a  low  exhausted  state,  and  died  in 
half  an  hour.  There  was  universal  pericarditis,  and  when  the  heart 
was  cleared  from  its  soft  gelatinous  envelope,  it  was  covered  with 
small  irregular  granulations.^ 

Bi.  Delirium  without  coma  or  other  complications  was  present  in 
eleven  cases  of  pericarditis  not  occurring  in  acute  rheumatism  or 
Bright's  disease. 

The  most  important  of  these  cases  was  a  man  aged  36,  under  the 
care  of  Sir  James  Alderson.  Three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  dark 
amber-coloured  fluid  were  found  in  his  pericardium,  the  heart  being 
covered  and  the  sac  lined  with  a  thick  honeycombed  layer  of  new 
membrane.  The  supra-renal  capsules,  especially  the  right  one,  were 
enlarged  with  tubercular  deposit.  He  had  excessive  distress  and 
pain  over  the  heart,  the  whole  front  of  the  chest  was  dull  on  per- 
cussion, and  the  impulse  and  sounds  of  the  heart  were  absent.  From 
the  presence  of  these  signs  Sir  James  Alderson  concluded  that  his 
patient  was  affected  with  pericarditis.  On  the  twenty-second  day 
after  admission  he  became  delirious,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  he  was 
maniacal,  and  died. 

Another  case  of  this  class  was  a  shoe-black,  aged  67,  who  had  delirium, 
with  great  loquacity.  He  raised  himself  suddenly,  went  to  the  wdndow 
to  breathe,  returned  to  bed,  lay  down  and  soon  died.  There  was  ex- 
tensive pleurisy  on  the  left  side,  spreading  to  the  pericardium,  which 
contained  a  pound  of  purulent  liquid ;  the  walls  of  the  heart  being 
soft  and  its  fleshy  substance  yellow.^  A  third  case,  a  man,  had  peri- 
carditis associated  \^dth  pyaemia,  following  an  operation  for  stricture. 

Seven  of  the  remaining  cases  of  this  series  presented  oidy  slight 
delirium  and  may  be  conveniently  grouped  together.  One,  who  had 
pleuro-pneumonia  and  pericarditis,  recovered.^  Another  had  slight 
delirium  and  fever,  and  pericarditis.  One,  had  empyema  and  peri- 
carditis. Two  cases  under  my  care  were  delirious  the  day  before 
death.  One  had  pytemia,  and  purulent  dots  were  scattered  through 
the  fleshy  substance  of  the  heart ;  the  other  had  empyema  of  the  left 
side,  and  pericarditis.  In  the  two  remaining  cases  the  delirium  ap- 
peared a  short  time  before  death ;  one  had  extensive  phthisis  of  the 
right  lung  and  a  vast  cavity,  the  other  had  empyema  of  the  left  side, 
the  pericardium  being  inflamed  and  thickened.  In  all  these  cases 
the  delirium  appeared  to  be  quite  as  much  connected  with  the  disease 
upon  which  the  pericarditis  had  grafted  itself  as  upon  the  pericarditis 
itself,  and  in  most  of  them  it  was  little  more  than  the  wandering  of 
mind  incident  to  illness  of  so  lowering  and  fatal  a  character. 

The  remaining  patient  of  this  group,  a  coachman,  aged  51,  and  a 
drunkard,  who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Chambers,  presented  a  con- 
dition resembling  delirium  tremens.  He  had  extensive  pleuro-pneu- 
monia of  the  left  lung,  and  pericarditis.    Two  of  these  cases  with 

1  Dr.  Abcrcrombip,  Trans.  Edin.  Med.  Cliir.  Soc.  i.  1821-4. 

-  Corvisart,  loc.  cit.  p.  239.  3  Bouillaud,  loc.  cit.  i,  367. 
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brief  delirium,  were  under  the  care  of  Sir  James  Aldersou,  and  two 
under  that  of  Dr.  Chambers. 

C^,  2.  Chorea  and  Choreiform  Movements. — Two  cases  of  non-rheu- 
matic pericarditis  had  chorea,  and  four  presented  movements  of  a 
choreiform  character. 

Chorea. — One  of  the  cases,  a  well-gi^own  girl  of  15,  had  chorea 
for  six  weeks  before  admission,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  after 
it,  was  suddenly  seized  with  obstructed  respiration  followed  by  a  con- 
vulsive fit,  and  died.  There  was  pericarditis,  and  the  mitral  valve  was 
somewhat  thickened,  but  the  presence  of  endocarditis  was  not  noted. 
The  other  case,  a  little  girl,  was  under  my  own  care.  She  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  in  her  mother's  arms,  in  great  distress.  She  presented 
prominence  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium,  dulness  on  percussion 
extending  up  to  the  clavicle,  and  a  pericardial  friction  sound.  There 
was  evidence  also  of  pleurisy  of  the  left  side.  Choreal  symptoms 
appeared  in  the  face,  beginning  in  the  corrugator  supercilii,  on  the  third 
day  after  admission,  and  chorea  was  established  on  the  fifth  daj.  On 
the  ninth  day  she  was  much  quieter ;  her  face  was  pale,  her  lips  were 
blue,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  pulsated,  being  full  during  expu'ation 
and  during  the  ventricular  systole ;  and  a  loud  mitral  murmur  was 
audible  at  the  apex.  She  died  on  that  day,  but  I  have  found  no 
notes  of  the  examination  after  death. 

C^.  Choreiform'  Movements. — Four  cases  of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis 
presented  in  the  course  of  their  illness  movements  of  a  choreiform 
character.  These  cases  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  those  with 
well-developed  chorea,  and  those  with  regularly  repeated  local  con- 
vulsive movements.  The  most  important  case  ought  perhaps  to 
be  included  among  those  with  chorea,  but  it  developed  certain  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  the  choreiform  type  that  are  rarely  or  never 
present  in  uncomplicated  chorea.  This  patient,  a  young  lady,  after  a 
fortnight  of  extreme  restlessness,  and  a  good  deal  of  delirium,  fell 
into  a  state  resembling  chorea  with  convulsive  agitation  of  the  limbs, 
constant  motion  of  the  head,  and  wild  rolling  of  the  eyes.  Cold 
was  applied  to  the  head,  her  symptoms  subsided  in  a  few  days,  and 
she  gradually  recovered.  Three  months  and  a  half  after  the  commence- 
ment of  her  illness  she  took  cold,  became  suddenly  worse,  and  died  on 
the  seventh  day.  The  pericardium  was  universally  adherent  to  the 
heart  by  lymph,  and  a  deposit  of  lymph  covered  its  outer  surface.^ 

The  other  three  cases,  all  fatal,  of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis 
were  reported  by  Corvisart,  and  the  most  remarkable  symptom  was 
a  state  of  extreme  agitation  amounting  to  jactitation.  They  all  had 
pleurisy  as  well  as  pericarditis,  and  one  liad  pneumonia  also.  One  of 
them  had  delirium,  in  another  the  mind  was  affected,  and  in  the  third 
disturbance  of  the  intellect  was  not  noted. 

C^  Tetaniform  SymiJtoms  and  Tetanus. — Two  of  the  cases  of  non- 
rheumatic  pericarditis  were  afl^ected  with  tetanform  movements,  or 

1  Dr.  Abevcrombic,  Trans,  of  JMcd.  Chir.  Soc.  of  Ediii.  i.  1. 
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rather  with  actual  tetanus,  some  of  the  sjniiptoms  of  which  were 
unusiial.  One  of  these  cases  was  a  boy  who  wiien  admitted  had 
cramps,  and  a  threat  of  suffocation.  His  fingers,  arms  and  forearms, 
his  legs  and  feet  were  strongly  bent,  and  the  muscles  of  his  limbs 
and  abdomen  and  his  masseters  were  so  hard  that  they  felt  like  touch- 
ing a  stone,  especially  during  the  paroxysms.  A  warm  bath  and  cold 
affusion  gave  great  relief,  and  the  paroxysms  of  suffocation  ceased 
half-an-hour  later.  After  this  the  jaws  were  slightly  closed,  he 
had  a  return  of  the  suffocation,  especially  when  he  drank,  and  occa- 
sional cramps.  On  the  fifth  day  he  had  a  cold  bath  by  accident,  and 
was  seized  with  cramp  when  in  the  bath.  He  had  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  great  intensity  on  the  following  day,  and  died  in  a  paroxysm 
of  suffocation.  There  were  two  ounces  of  pus  in  the  pericardium, 
the  surface  of  which  was  injected.^ 

The  other  patient  with  tetanus  was  a  gentleman  of  middle  age  who, 
when  first  seen,  was  suffering  from  a  violent  spasmodic  contraction 
of  his  limbs.  On  the  fifth  day  he  had  cramps  of  his  extremities 
and  occasional  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  whole  body,  which  was 
sometimes  bent  backwards,  being  supported  by  the  occiput  and  the 
heels  in  a  state  of  complete  opisthotonos.  During  the  night  his 
spasms  were  so  severe  that  he  could  scarcely  be  kept  in  bed,  and  he 
died  suddenly  on  the  following  day.  He  had  pericarditis,  and  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  were  healthy.^ 

I  have  ranked  these  cases  with  those  of  tetanus  because  they  pre- 
sented universal  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  body ;  which,  in  the  first 
case,  extended  to  the  masseters ;  and  in  the  second,  caused,  during 
the  paroxysms,  complete  opisthotonos.  There  were,  however,  certain 
conditions  in  which  they  both  differed  from  ordinary  tetanus.  In  neither 
of  them  did  the  affection  commence  with  trismus,  and  in  the  second 
case  its  presence  is  not  mentioned.  In  both  of  them  at  the  outset  of 
the  attack  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  were  involved  ;  and  in  the 
first  of  them,  besides  cramps  of  the  legs,  the  fingers,  arms  and  forearms 
were  strongly  bent.  In  tetanus  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  reverse 
conditions  prevail,  for  trismus  is  usually  the  earliest  symptom,  and 
the  affection  of  the  limbs  is  comjDaratively  late,  while  that  of  the 
hands  and  arms  is  usually  slight,  the  extensor  muscles  being  more 
affected  than  the  flexors.  In  tetanus  the  advance  of  the  disease  is 
steadily  progressive,  but  there  was  a  suspension  of  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  limbs  in  both  of  these  cases. 

Dr.  Bright  describes  a  case  of  tetanus  occurring  in  a  man  affected 
■with  inflammation  of  the  pleural  surface  of  the  right  side  of  the  peri- 
cardium, involving  the  phrenic  nerve,  in  which  there  was  no  pericar- 
ditis. In  this  instance  the  tetanus  advanced  rapidly  through  its 
usual  progressive  course.  On  the  first  evening  he  complained  of 
difficulty  in  opening  his  mouth,  and  swallowed  with  a  convulsive 
catch.     During  that  night  his  teeth  were  completely  closed,  and 


1  Bouillatid,  loc.  cit.  i.  333. 
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next  morning  he  could  get  nothing  into  his  mouth,  and  could  not 
even  swallow  his  saliva.  There  were  slight  indications  of  opistho- 
tonos, and  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  hack.  In  the 
afternoon  there  was  no  relaxation  of  the  spasm;  he  had  several 
epileptiform  seizures,  during  which  his  face  was  purple,  his  eyes 
stared,  and  his  whole  body  was  convulsed.  He  rambled  occasionally, 
and  died  twenty -fours  hours  after  the  first  seizure  of  dysphagia.' 
Dr.  Bright  suggests  that  in  this  case  tetanus  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  phrenic  nerve  being  involved  in  the  seat  of  the  inflammation.' 

Convulsive  Movements,  Chorea,  and  Choreiform  and  Tctaniform  Si/mj)- 
ioms  in  Cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism  with  and  xoitho^it  Pericarditis,  and 
in  cases  of  Xon-Rheumatic  Pericarditis,  in  tuhich  Bright' s  Disease  wo.s 
Absent.  Summary.  Convulsive  Movements. — I  do  not  consider  here 
cases  of  coma  with  convulsions,  of  which  there  were  five,  three  with 
and  two  without  pericarditis,  one  with  and  three  without  endocarditis, 
which  was  probably  present  in  the  remaining  instance;  nor  those 
with  convulsions  associated  with  albuminous  urine,  of  whicli  there 
was  but  one  patient,  affected  with  both  pericarditis  and  endocarditis. 

There  were  altogether  nineteen  patients  with  convulsive  movements 
among  the  whole  series  of  180  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with 
affection  of  the  nervous  system ;  twelve  of  whom  had  pericarditis 
and  seven  had  no  pericarditis,  while  eight  or  perhaps  nine  of  them 
had  endocarditis.  Eom'teen  of  these  cases  had  twitchinsrs  of  the 
limbs  or  face,  and  of  these,  eight  had  pericarditis,  and  five  endocarditis. 

From  this  resume  it  is  evident  that  although  these  comoilsive 
movements  are  probably  influenced,  and  may  in  some  instances  have 
been  caused  by  the  co-existence  of  pericarditis  or  endocarditis;  yet 
they  may,  and  often  do  occur  quite  independently  of  either  of  those 
afiections,  and  in  the  absence  of  both  of  them. 

Hyperpyrexia  (actual  in  seven  cases,  inferred  in  four),  was  present 
in  eleven  of  the  nineteen  cases  with  convulsive  movements  or 
twitchings.  In  Dr.  Greenhow's  important  case,  given  at  page  2G6, 
twitchings  of  the  face  were  generally  present  when  the  temperature 
ranged  from  1021°  to  106-2°,  but  they  were  suspended  by  the  cooling 
bath,  and  returned  after  removal  from  the  bath. 

The  general  affection  of  the  nervous  system  varied  in  the  difterent 
cases  with  convulsive  movements  and  twitchings.  In  one  patient 
a  convulsive  fit  preceded  coma  without  delirium.  In  seven  cases 
there  was  delirium  followed  by  coma.  In  four  of  these,  twitch- 
ings occurred  during  the  delirium ;  while  in  two  of  them,  twitch- 
ings, and  in  one,  convulsive  movements,  accompanied  the  coma. 
Convulsive  movements  of  the  whole  body  in  one  instance,  and  of  the 
face  in  another,  followed  delirium  and  preceded  death.  There  were 
general  convulsive  movements  in  one,  and  twitchings  of  the  face  in 
two  cases  of  uncomplicated  delirium. 
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There  were  twitching  movements  in  four  cases  with  chorea  and 
delirium,  in  one  of  which  there  was  also  a  state  resembling  tetanus 
and  opisthotonos.  In  these  four  cases  the  twitchings  were  probably 
choreiform  in  character. 

In  one  of  the  two  remaining  cases,  a  slight  fit  with  ptosis  preceded 
death  by  a  few  hours ;  and  in  the  other  twitching  was  present  with 
albuminuria. 

Convulsions  were  present  in  three,  and  convulsive  agitation  of 
the  limbs  in  one,  and  of  the  lips  or  face  in  two  of  the  twenty-six 
cases  of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis,  in  which  there  was  no  Bright's 
disease. 

Chorea,  and  Choreiform,  and  Tetaniform  Syrfiptoms.     Chorea. — 
Twenty-one  of  the  180  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  affections 
of  the  nervous  system  had  chorea.    Fifteen  of  those  patients  with 
chorea  had  pericarditis,  six  had  no  pericarditis;  while  fourteen  of 
them  had  endocarditis ;  three  had  no  endocarditis ;  and  in  three  of 
them,  endocarditis  was  probable  or  doubtful.    Pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis attacked  three-fifths  of  these  patients  conjointly  (13  in 
21).    It  would  appear  from  this,  at  first  sight,  as  if  pericarditis 
favoured  or  influenced  the  production  of  chorea,  thus  apparently 
supporting  the  view  of  Dr.  Bright  that  the  more  frequent  cause  of 
chorea  in  conjunction  with  rheumatism  is  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium,  the  irritation  being  probably  communicated  thence  to  the 
spine  through  the  phrenic  nerve.^    This  view  is  apparently  strength- 
ened by  the  history  of  several  of  the  cases  in  which  the  chorea  and 
the  pericarditis  appeared,  improved,  and  disappeared  simultaneously. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  one  case,  chorea  preceded  pericarditis,  and 
in  at  least  two  others  it  came  into  play  when  the  pericarditis  was 
vanishing.    The  united  presence  of  inflammation  without  and  within 
the  heart  in  so  many  of  these  cases,  complicates  the  question  as  to 
the  influence  of  pericarditis  on  the  production  of  chorea ;  and  these 
clinical  statistics  favour  the  view  that  endocarditis  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  chorea,  quite  as  much  as  that  pericarditis  may  be  its  cause. 
I  will  not  pursue  this  question  in  this  place  farther,  excepting  to  repeat 
that  in  Dr.  Broadbent's  and  Dr.  Tuckwell's   important  cases  of 
chorea  and  delirium,  there  was  embolism  of  the  most  minute  cerebral 
arteries,  associated  with  endocarditis.     These  two  cases  seem  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  above  cases  also, 
chorea  may  have  been  associated  with  minute  cerebral  embolism  due 
to  endocarditis.    I  have  already  illustrated  the  possible  or  probable 
connection  of  temporary  insanity  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with 
endocarditis  and  minute  cerebral  embolism,  or  with  minute  cerebral 
thrombosis,  the  convolutions  being  affected ;  and  five  of  these  cases 
of  chorea  had  also  temporary  insanity,  in  three  of  which  there  was 
endocarditis,  while  in  two  there  was  no  endocarditis. 

Chorea  was  present  in  two  cases  of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis 
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without  Bright's  disease.  In  one  of  these  the  onset  of  the  chorea 
preceded,  and  in  the  other  followed,  that  of  the  pericarditis.  In  one 
of  those  cases  endocarditis  Avas  also  present,  and  in  the  other  it  was 
doubtful. 

Choreiform  Movements.  Jactitation. — Chorea,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
affected  twenty-one  of  the  180  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.  Besides  these  there  were  fourteen  cases 
that  had  choreiform  movements  without  definite  chorea.  One  patient 
moved  automatically,  as  in  chorea,  and  another  made  objectless 
movements  with  his  hands.  Both  of  these  cases  had  endo-pericarditis. 
Eio-ht  patients  were  affected  with  jactitation,  which  was  general  in  six 
instances,  and  limited  to  the  right  or  left  side  in  two.  The  whole  of 
these  patients  had  pericarditis,  while  endocarditis  was  present  in  three 
of  them,  was  absent  in  one,  and  probably  absent  in  foui-. 

There  was  extreme  jactitation  of  the  whole  body  in  three  cases  of 
non-rheumatic  pericarditis,  probably  without  endocarditis,  observed 
bv  Corvisart ;  two  of  these  had  pleuidsy,  and  the  other  one  pleuro- 
pneumonia ;  those  affections  in  two  of  the  cases  being  the  probable 
cause  of  the  pericarditis. 

The  invariable  presence  of  pericarditis  and  the  frequent  apparent 
absence  of  endocarditis  in  these  cases  of  general  jactitation,  would 
appear  to  point  to  pericarditis  as  a  possible  cause  of  that  condition, 
and  perhaps  by  inducing  reflex  movements. 

Agitation.— ¥o\uiQQn  of  the  cases  with  affection  of  tlie  nervous 
system  in  which  the  temperature  was  not  observed  had  agitation, 
which  is  a  condition  allied  to  general  jactitation,  which  was  also  pre- 
sent in  two  of  them.  I  find  no  express  mention  of  agitation  m  the 
sixty-one  cases  in  which  the  temperature  was  observed.  Five  of  the 
fourteen  cases  with  agitation  had  pericarditis ;  eight  of  them  had 
endocarditis;  while  five  of  those  cases  had  neither  endocarditis 

nor  pericarditis.  ^  j 

Ten  of  the  cases  Avith  agitation  died  and  four  recovered. 
Eollinq  of  the  Head  from  side  to  side.— A  pecuhar,_  regulaiiy 
repeated  rollincT  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  occurred  m  eight  of  the 
180  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  affection  of  the  nervous  system 
Five  of  these  cases  had  well-developed  chorea,  and  two  others  had 
limited  choreiform  movements.  Six  of  these  cases  had  pericarditis, 
while  five  of  them  had  endocarcUtis,  and  in  one  its  presence  was 
doubtful  All  of  them  had  either  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  iius 
peculiar  oscillating  movement  of  the  head,  though  generally  connected 
in  these  cases  with  chorea  or  choreiform  movements  is  not,  so  tar 
as  I  know,  ever  present  in  ordinary  chorea,  and  it  forms,  therefore, 
a  feature  of  difference  between  those  cases  and  these.  One  patient, 
who  had  endo-pericarditis,  delirium,  and  coma,  rolled  violently  about 
the  bed  so  that  he  required  to  be  held  down. 

rhoreiform  movements  were  present  in  four  cases  of  non-rheumatic 
T^Pricarditis  without  Bright's  disease.  In  one  of  these  the  state 
Sbled  cl7orea,  there  being  convulsive  agitation  of  the  limbs  and 
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constant  motion  of  tlie  head,  with  delirium ;  in  another  iDatient  there 
was  slight  convulsive  agitation  of  the  face ;  and  iu  tAvo  other  cases 
tliere  was  violent  general  jactitation. 

Tetanifonn  Symptoms  and  Tetanus. — Thirteen,  or  if  the  presence 
of  "risus  sardonicus"  alone  be  included,  fifteen  cases  presented 
symptoms  of  a  tetaniform  nature. 

In  eight  of  those  cases  the  tetaniform  symptoms  were  general. 
Some  of  these  had  also  chorea,  or  choreiform  movements.    In  one  such 
case  the  choreal  convulsions  put  on  a  character  resembling  tetanus 
and  opisthotonos,  and  the  distress  in  swallowing  was  not  unlike  that 
in  hydi'ophobia.    Another  case  had  opisthotonos  and  tetanic  spams  • 
and  a  third  had  slight  opisthotonos.    Three  other  cases  had  spasms' 
or  convulsions  of  a  tetanic  character,  which  were  accompanied  in  one 
instance  by  firm  clenching  of  the  hands.    One  patient  under  my  care 
had  stiffness  of  the  neck ;  and  rigid  jerking  and  shaking  about  of  the 
left  arm ;  the  forearm,  at  a  later  period,  being  bent  on  the  arm  the 
hand  on  the  forearm.    The  eighth  case,  a  woman,  had  a  temperature 
ot  109-5,  and  after  being  put  into  a  tub  of  cold  water  was  attacked 
with  tome  spasms.    Two  cases  had  spasms  of  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  in  one  after  being  cooled  in  the  bath  from  t  109° 
to  103-6°,  and  two  had  stiffness  of  the  neck,  one  of  which  has 
been  already  aUuded  to. 

One  patient  who  was  violently  dehiious  at  a  temperature  of  107-8° 
to_  109°,  after  being  bled,  immediately  passed  into  a  state  of  uncon 
sciousness,  and  was  attacked  with  trismus,  and  convulsive  movements 
of  the  jaws,  hands  and  arms.  Two  cases  were  affected  with  stiffness 
of  the  jaw;  which  was  accompanied  in  one  of  them  by  swellino- 
of  the  temporo-maxiUary  articulation ;  this  being  the  patient  lust 
spoken  of  who  was  seized  with  tonic  spasms  after  the  bath  •  and 
who  closed  her  teeth  firmly  over  her  lips,  drawing  blood  Another 
patient,  a  man,  was  continually  moving  his  lower  jaw  and  bitin<^  his 
lip ;  and  another,  also  a  man,  kept  incessantly  poutine-  his  lim  n^^cl 
rubbing  them  over  his  teeth.  One  patient,  spoken  Sf  above  ^l^h 
spasms  of  rigidity  of  the  neck  after  the  bathf  had  also  spasmT  of 
ngidity  of  the  lips.  Another  case  with  opikhotonos  anf  tS^n^c 
convulsions,  closed  the  hps  in  snaps  before,\nd  smacked  the  C 
after  having  convulsions.  ^ 

"Eisus  sardonicus"  was  observed  in  five  cases,  in  three  of  which 
there  were,  and  in  two  there  were  not,  other  tetaniform  symp- 

Of  the  above  thirteen  cases  with  tetaniform  symptoms,  not  includincr 
the  two  with  simple  "risus  sardonicus,"  ten  had  endoi3ericaiSt  s  on! 
had  pericarditis,  endocarditis  being  absent,  in  one  those 
affections  were  doubtful,  and  in  o^e  they  ^ere  both  absent  Tee 

symk^^^^^  concerned  in  the  production  of  tetaniform 

symptoms.  _  Other  influences  were,  however,  at  work  connected  witli 
hyperpyrexia  in  some  of  the  cases.    Thus  trismus  api^rS 
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patient  just  alluded  to  who  became  unconscious  after  being  bled,  the 
temperature  rising  from  107-8°  to  109° ;  and  in  three  cases  the  tetani- 
form  symptoms  came  into  play  after  the  excessive  temperature  had 
been  cooled  down  by  the  bath. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  one  case  of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis 
ending  in  coma,  the  arms  presented  occasionally  a  rigidity  as  of 
tetanifs;  and  that  in  two  other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  there  was 
actual  tetanus  of  a  peculiar  type.  These  three  fatal  cases  had  no 
endocarditis. 

Andral,  in  commenting  on  the  first  of  these  cases,  or  that  with 
occasional  rigidity  of  the  arm,  and  delirium  ending  in  coma,  asks 
whether  the  cause  of  the  affection  of  the  nervous  system  in  these  cases 
is  not  in  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  itself?  We  have 
already  seen  that  Dr.  Bright  looks  to  the  commimication  of  an 
influence  from  the  inflamed  pericardium,  through  the  phrenic  nerve 
to  the  spine,  as  a  cause  of  choreal  and  tetaniform  affections.  I  would 
here  remark  that  tetanus  may  be  caused  by  a  wound  and  by  exposure 
to  cold,  and  there  is  notliing  therefore  inconsistent,  so  far  as  I  can 
see  in  the  idea  that  it  may  be  caused  also  by  an  internal  inflammation 
affecting  local  nerves,  and  through  their  channel  acting  on  the 
spinal  marrow. 

Tetanus  is  not,  so  to  speak,  an  mtermittent  contraction  ot  the 
muscles  of  the  reflex  type,  but  a  continuous  contraction  of  the 
muscles  due  to  the  direct  continuous  action  of  the  spinal  cord.  In 
tetanus 'as  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  has  shown,  there  are  areas  of  dis- 
inteo-ration  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  traumatic  tetanus,  the  cause  of  the 
afFeJtion  is  the  injury  to  the  nerve,  and  in  these  cases  the  nerve  must 
carrv  from  its  periphery  to  its  centre  an  influence  that  sets  into  action 
the  disintegration  of  the  cord.  If  the  inflammation  of  the  peripheral 
ends  of  the  nerves  of  the  pericardium  excites  tetanus,  it  would  perhaps 
do  so  in  some  such  manner  as  that  just  suggested.  The  cases  ot 
tetanus  and  tetaniform  affection  associated  with  pericarditis,  though 
striking  are  very  rare,  and  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  m  those 
cases  in  which  the  two  afl-ections  coincided,  some  other  cause  may 
not  have  been  at  work  to  induce  the  tetanus.  I  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  tetanus  was  induced  by  any  other  internal  mflammation, 
and  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  pericarditis  or  pleurisy 
afl-ectin^  the  phrenic  nerve  should  be  the  only  internal  inflammations 
capable'of  inducing  that  affection  in  its  typical  or  modified  form. 

THE  THYSICAL  SIGNS  OF  EHEUMATIC  PERICAEDITIS. 

In  every  case  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  there  is  an  increase  in  tli. 
amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  and  a  layer  of  ridged  roughened, 
o^honeycombed  lymph  is  spread  over  the  opposing  siirfaces  of  the 
Seart  and  the  pericardial  sac.  The  amount  ot  the  fluid  poured  into 
the  sac  t  made  known  by  the  extent  of  dulness  on  percussion,  the 
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promiueuce  of  the  sternum  aud  costal  cartilages,  and  tlie  widening 
of  the  intercostal  spaces  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium,  and  by 
the  position  of  the  impulse ;  while  the  presence  of  lymph  covenog 
the  heart  and  lining  the  sac  is  told  by  a  friction  soimd. 


Effusion  of  Fhiiclinto  the  Pericardium  in  Rheurtiatic  Pericarditis. — 
Although  in  the  prescribed  order,  the  examination  of  the  chest  by  the 


Fig.  33. — Pericardium  not  distended.      Fig.  34.— Pericardium  artificially  distended 

with  fifteen  ounces  of  fluid. 


eye  and  the  application  of  the  hand  rightly  precede  that  by  percussion 
1  shall  here  reverse  this  order,  and  begin  with  percussion,  for  by  it 
we  really  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  fluid  in  the  sac. 

The  pericardium  of  au  adult  man  with  a  healthy  heart  is  capable 
of  holding  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  ounces  of  fluid,  and  that  of  a 
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boy  of  from  6  to  9  years  old,  about  six  ounces,  when  the  sac  is 
distended  to  the  full  by  injecting  water  into  it  by  a  syringe,  through 
an  opening  made  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pericardium. 

The  effect  of  this  artificial  distension  of  the  pericardium  on  the 
size,  form,  and  position  of  the  sac  and  on  tlie  situation  of  the 
surrounding  parts  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  figures  (33,  34). 
The  pericardium,  thus  distended,  is  pyramidal  or  pear-shaped.  It 
is  formed,  so  to  speak,  of  a  larger  and  a  smaller  sphere,  the  smaller 
one  resting  on  the  top  of  the  larger.  The  larger  and  lower  sphere 
contains  the  heart,  the  ascending  vena  cava,  and  the  pulmonary 
veins  ;  and  the  smaller  sphere  holds  the  great  vessels.  The  dis- 
tended sac  occupies  the  whole  centre  of  the  chest,  filling  up  the  space 
between  the  sternum  in  front  and  the  spinal  column  behind;  and 
extending  across  the  chest  from  a  little  within  the  right  nipple  to 
a  little  beyond  the  left  nipple.  The  whole  sac  is  lengthened;  its  smaller 
end  reaches  upwards  almost  to  the  top  of  the  sternum ;  and  its  floor, 
being  formed  by  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  presents  a 
large  spherical  prominence  that  bulges  downwards  into  Ihe  ab- 
domen, occupies  the  epigastrium,  and  reaches  as  low  as  the  tip  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage. 
The  enlarged  and  swollen  sac  displaces  all  the  organs  and  parts 
surrounding  it.  In  front  it  separates  the  two  lungs  from  each  other, 
so  as  to  uncover  the  pericardium  in  front  of  the  heart  and  great 
arteries.  It  pushes  forwards  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  sternum, 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the  adjoining  costal  cartilages,  especially 
the  left,  from  the  third  to  the  sixth ;  and  by  counter-pressure 
backwards  it  compresses  the  oesophagus,  the  descending  aorta,  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  the  left  bronchus  between  itself  and 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  upon  which  those  parts  rest.  It  displaces 
the  lungs  to  either  side  and  backwards  ;  and  the  central  tendon  of  the 
diaphragm  where  it  forms  the  floor  of  the  pericardium,  the  stomach, 
and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  downwards. 

The  artificial  distension  of  the  pericardium  closely  corresponds  in 
general  form  with  its  natural  distension  from  pericarditis,  when  the 
amount  of  the  effusion  has  reached  its  acme.  I  have  already  sketched 
at  page  217  wdiat  I  believe  to  be  the  usual  course  of  the  increase  of 
the  eH'usion  from  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  pericarditis  to  the 
period  of  its  acme.  When,  however,  the  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium has  existed  for  some  time,  the  walls  of  the  sac,  so  thin,  tough,  and 
firm  in  health,  become  comparatively  thick,  soft,  and  yielding ;  and  as 
the  sac  cannot  expand  to  a  material  degree  either  upwards  towards  the 
neck,  or  downwards  towards  the  abdomen,  it  yields  sideways  and  back- 
wards, and  widens  to  the  right  and  especially  to  the  left,  so  as  to  en- 
croach on  both  lungs,  but  more  seriously  on  the  left  lung;  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  figure,  which  is  taken  from  a  case  of  chronic 
pericarditis  of  long  standing,  in  which  the  sac  contained  three  pounds 
and  a  quarter  of  fluid  (fig.  35).  When  thus  distended,  the  sac  seems  to 
occupy  the  whole  front  of  the  chest ;  and  it  completely  conceals  the  left 
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lung,  which  is  pushed  backwards  and  compressed  by  it  so  that  compara- 
tively little  air  is  admitted  into  that  lung  at  its  lower  and  posterior 
part ;  this  effect  being  increased  by  the  compression  of  tlie  left 
bronclius. 

There  is  another  effect  of  this  distension  of  the  pericardium  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  its  inferred  effect  namely  upon  the 
heart  itself.  The  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  so  thick, 
and  their  action  is  so  powerful,  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  fluid 
pressure  upon  them  cannot  be  very 
great.  But  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
tells  inwards  upon  the  weak  and 
unresisting  walls  of  the  auricles, 
the  vena  cava  descendens  within 
the  pericardium,  and  the  pulmonary 
veins,  so  as  to  compress  and  lessen 
those  vessels  and  the  auricles,  and 
to  resist  and  impede  the  currents 
of  blood,  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
system  along  the  cava,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  lungs  along  the  pul- 
monary veins.  This  partial  blocking 
of  the  double  stream  from  the  sys- 
tem and  the  lungs  to  tlie  heart 
'  lessens  the  contents  of  the  organ, 
and  tends  to  diminish  the  size  of 
its  cavities.  At  the  same  time 
the  supply  of  blood  to  the  aorta  is 
lessened,  and  the  ascending  aorta 
is  therefore  also  compressed  by  the 
fluid.  The  pulmonary  artery,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  obstacle  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
tends  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  in  the  swollen  sac,  and  to  re- 
main distended. 

While,  however,  thj&  influence  on  fig.  35.-Uase  of  pericarditis  in  which 

the  part   of  the    fluid    pressure   of      one  sac  contained  3|  lbs.  of  fluid.  The 

the    distended    pericardium    is    at      P'^fnt  was  under  the  care  of  Sir  James 
1  •       ,T  -1  1  Alderson. 

work  compressing  the  auricles  and 

veins  ;  a  second  influence  is  at  work,  also  set  up  by  the  inflammation, 
to  counteract  the  first  influence,  and  to  shield  to  some  extent  the 
weaker  parts  of  the  heart.  The  auricular  appendices  shrink  at  an 
early  stage,  and  the  walls  of  the  auricles  and  veins  are  thickened  and 
somewhat  protected  from  the  pressure  of  the  effused  fluid  by  a 
leathery  coat  of  mail  in  the  shape  of  the  roughened  and  honeycombed 
coating  of  lymph  that  clothes  and  strengthens  the  feeble  natural  walls 
of  those  parts.  Thus  the  double  march  of  the  inflammation  supplies  at 
the  same  time  a  compressing  fluid,  and  a  sustaining  covering  of  lymph 
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The  distension  of  the  pericardium  with  fluid  produces  two  other 
effects  on  the  heart.  1.  The  heart  is  heavier  than  the  fluid  in  which 
it  plays,  and  its  ventricles  consequently  tend  to  sink  backwards  so 
that  the  left  ventricle  rests  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pericardium, 
just  as  the  liver  sinks  backwards  when  the  abdomen  is  distended 
with  fluid  in  cases  of  ascites.  2.  The  other  effect  of  pericardial 
distension  on  the  heart  is  the  lifting  or  tilting  upwards  of  the  organ 
within  the  sac.  The  heart  is  attached  by  its  great  vessels  to  the 
posterior  and  upper  parts  of  the  sac,  and  the  whole  organ,  therefore, 
tends  to  shrink  upwards  and  gravitate  backwards  towards  its  points  ot 
attachment.  At  the  same  time  the  accumulating  fluid  which  occupies 
in  volume  the  space  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  heart  and  the 
central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  displaces  the  organ  upwards  into 
the  higher  part  of  the  pericardium. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  gravitation,  shrinking,  and  upward  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  owing  to  the  great  accumulation  of  fluid  in 
the  sac,  would  be,  I  conceive,  if  not  modified  by  other  agencies,  to 
cause  a  layer  of  fluid  to  be  interposed  between  the  front  of  the  heart 
and  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest.  Practically  however  we  find  that 
this  is  not  usually  the  case  over  the  mass  of  the  ventricles  ;  for  with 
one  or  two  rare  exceptions  we  can  always  feel  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  beating  sometimes  with  force,  sometimes  with  a  thrill,  in  the 
second  and  third,  or  third  and  fourth  left  spaces,  extending  from  the 
edge  of  the  sternum  to  above  and  beyond  the  nipple.  A  layer  of- 
fluid  is,  however,  evidently  interposed  between  the  lower  portion  of 
the  front  of  the  heart  and  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest. 

The  reasons  for  the  presence  and  pulsation  of  the  heart  in  the  upper 
intercostal  spaces  when  the  pericardium  is  distended,  I  believe  to  be, 
firstly,  the  distension  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  and  to  a  less  extent,  of 
the  right  ventricle,  owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  blood  flows 
through  the  lungs  ;  and,  secondly,  the  raised  position  of  the  heart, 
which  having  left  the  broader  space  of  the  chest  below,  where  it 
enjoyed  free  play,  occupies  its  narrower  space  above,  where  the  heart 
and  pericardium  are  as  it  were  grasped  between  the  walls  of  the  chest  in 
front  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  behind.  The  result  is  that  under 
the  combined  influence  of  the  elevation  of  the  heart ;  the  distension 
of  the  pericardium ;  and  the  contracted  area  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest  in  which  the  heart  is  lodged,  the  left  lung  is  displaced  from 
before  the  organ  and  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  and  the  apex  and 
the  great  arteries  beat  against  the  higher  intercostal  spaces  with  which 
they  come  into  direct  contact.  In  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  lung  from  before  the  heart,  and  the  narrowing  compass  of  the 
portion  of  the  chest  in  which  the  organ  is  situated,  its  impulse 
besides  being  raised,  is  also  widened  outwards,  so  that  the  apex  beats 
against  the  third  or  fourth  space,  at  or  above  the  level  of  the  left 
nipple,  where  it  extends  beyond  the  nipple  line. 

Although  the  upper  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  is  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  portion  of 
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the  fluid  effused  into  the  sac  is  interposed  between  those  walls  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  over  its  anterior  surface. 

We  shall  afterwards  see  that  the  impulse  is  raised  in  position  when 
the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  increases,  and  is  lowered  in  position  when 
that  fluid  diminishes,  so  that  under  these  circumstances  the  varying 
amount  of  the  fluid  is  told  by  the  varying  position  of  the  impulse. 

Cases,  included  in  the  following  tables,  that  form  the  suhject  of  this 
inqtliry  into  the  physical  signs  of  pericarditis. — I  possess  notes  of  44 
of  my  63  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  of  the  increase,  acme,  and 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  as  shown  by 
the  enlarging  and  lessening  area  of  the  dulness  on  percussion  over  that 
region ;  the  progressive  changes  in  the  position  of  the  impulse ;  and 
the  variations  in  the  tone,  intensity,  and  area  of  the  friction  sound ; 
all  of  which  signs  are  at  once  the  effects  and  the  witnesses  of  the 
advance  and  decline  of  the  inflammation.  I  have  arranged  these  44 
cases  in  columns  in  the  accompanying  tables  (see  pages  313 — 327),  so 
that  day  by  day  each  of  those  parallel  effects  of  the  disease  may  be 
seen  either  singly  or  in  comparison  with  each  other ;  and  have  com- 
bined with  them  the  co-existing  endocardial  murmurs,  the  presence  of 
pain  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  elsewhere  in  the  chest,  and  the 
affection  of  the  joints  ;  and  I  shall  now  briefly  analyse  point  by  point, 
these  parallel  effects  in  those  cases. 


Peecussion. 

The  enlarged  Area  of  Dulness  on  Percussion  over  the  Pericardium, 
caused  ly  the  Increase  of  Fluid  in  the  Sac. — In  22  of  the  44  cases  under 
examination,  the  increased  amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  as 
indicated  by  the  extended  area  of  dulness  over  that  region,  had 
already  at  the  time  of  its  first  observation  reached  its  acme,  and 
from  that  time,  the  amount  of  fluid  with  its  area  of  dulness  steadily 
declined.  One  of  these  cases  had  a  relapse  and  proved  fatal  on  the 
14th  day.  In  the  remaining  22  cases  the  period  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tension of  the  sac  was  preceded  by  a  gradual  increase,  and  was  followed 
by  a  more  gradual  decrease,  in  the  amount  of  the  fluid ;  the  periods 
of  increase,  acme,  and  decrease  of  the  amount  of  fluid,  being  shown 
by  the  comsponding  gradual  enlargement,  greatest  area,  and  lessening 
of  the  region  of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  pericardium.  In  11  of 
these  22  cases  there  was  a  single  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  of  the 
effusion;  but  in  the  11  remaining  cases  there  was  a  relapse,  and 
the  amount  of  effusion,  after  lessening  considerably,  again  increased 
and  attained  to  a  second  acme.  In  five  of  those  cases,  indeed,  there 
was  a  second  relapse,  so  that  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  presented 
a  third,  and  in  one  of  them  even  a  fourth  wave  of  increase. 

The  duration  of  the  whole  period  of  increase  of  dulness  on  percus- 
sion over  the  region  of  the  pericardium  varied  much  in  different 
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patients.  Of  the  22  cases  in  which  the  region  of  dubiess  had  attained 
to  its  greatest  area  at  the  time  of  the  first  observation,  the  average 
duration  of  the  increased  dulness  from  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
was  eight  days,  the  extreme  duration  varying  from  three  days  on  the 
one  hand,  to  seventeen  on  the  other.  The  average  duration  of  tlie 
period  of  increased  dulness  in  the  11  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
gradual  increase,  single  acme,  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  fluid 
effused  into  the  pericardium,  amounted  to  fully  eight  days,  the 
extreme  variation  ranging  from  four  to  thirteen  days.  The  average 
duration  of  the  whole  period  of  increased  pericardial  dulness  was 
more  than  twice  as  long  in  the  11  cases  of  relapse,  as  in  tlie  cases 
with  a  single  acme,  since  in  them  it  amounted  to  eighteen  days,  the 
extremes  varying  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  days. 

The  increase  of  fluid  in  the  early  stage  was  usually  rapid.  In  one 
half  of  the  cases  in  which  this  increase  was  watched,  the  area  of 
dulness  had  reached  its  maximum  on  the  second  or  third  day  after 
the  first  observation  (11  in  22),  and  in  all  but  two  or  perhaps  three 
of  the  remainder,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  early  advance  of 
the  dulness  was,  as  a  rule,  more  slow  in  those  patients  who  suffered 
from  a  relapse  than  in  those  who  did  not  do  so. 

The  time  during  which  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  remained 
at  its  height  was,  as  a  rule,  very  short.  In  39  of  the  44  cases  the 
region  of  duhiess  extended  over  its  greatest  area  for  about  a  single 
day.  It  may  have  lasted  longer,  but  on  the  next  examination,  made 
u-sually  on  the  following  day,  but  sometimes  later,  the  tide  had 
turned  and  the  extent  of  dulness  had  lessened.  The  acme  of  the 
pericardial  dulness  lasted  two  days  in  three  of  the  remaining  cases, 
and  three  days  in  two  of  them. 

The  periodof  the  decreaseof  the  effusion  in  the  pericardium  was  much 
longer  than  that  of  its  increase,  its  average  duration  having  been,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  eight  days  in  the  22  cases  in  which  the  effusion 
was  at  its  acme  on  the  first  examination. 

We  thus  see  that  the  period  of  the  advance  of  the  effusion,  dating 
from  the  time  of  its  first  observation  in  the  early  stage,  usually 
lasted  about  three  days ;  that  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion 
was  usually  observed  during  only  one  day  ;  and  that  the  period  of  the 
decline  of  the  effusion  generally  lasted  about  eight  days. 

The  fluid  in  the  pericardium  begins  to  increase  on  the  first  day  of 
the  inflammation ;  but,  as  it  necessarily  gravitates  backwards  during 
the  early  stages,  the  effusion  does  not  appear  in  front  until  it  lias 
accumulated  so  as  to  occupy  the  natural  hollow  at  the  back  of  the 
sac,  and  the  space  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  heart  and  the 
floor  of  the  pericardium.  Dulness  on  percussion  over  the  region  of  the 
pericardium  therefore  does  not  declare  itself  until  the  inflammation  has 
lasted  for  a  day  or  two.  I  have  no  exact  indications  telling  how  soon 
the  fluid  advances  to  the  front  of  the  heart  in  suflicient  quantity 
to  push  aside  the  lungs.  That  it  must,  however,  have  been  rapid 
in  certain  cases  is  1  think  shown  by  the  following  instances  :— 
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Fig.  36. 


Fig.  37. 


Figure  36,  from  a  youth  aged  17,  affected  with  rheumatic  pericarditis,  who  recovered 
in  nine  days  from  the  time  of  his  admission.  '  lecoverea 

Period  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  effusion  into  the  pericardvum,  just  before  tlie  occurrence 
of  Its  acnm.    The  effusion  completely  distended  the  sac.  y  ' «      f  ccwri  ence 

Day  of  admission. 

rAejomWcZia^  fiif^mo?!  distends,  lengthens,  and  widens  thp  «!,P  tn  fi^o  oo«,  ^  ^ 
and  Its  'larger  portion  is  occupied  above  (2'  2,1  Cv  the  heart  and  helnlv  ( ?%^w  S  ; 

:ftrpei^i'i:„''"Vh:srd"d''*'^=K'^^^^^^^^^ 

sinJe,  or  fiWt  Jr^second  acieVX'pSil.l'i-eSo?"''  «"«"■• 

lower  end  of  tL  mamibrii  m  w^^^^  !f  V'^"'^  "'^^^^^  f™"^  ^         ^bove  the 

ensiform  cartilagcrireTinSdp,  nn  tif  ' t^P  °f 
of  the  region  of  peSia  In  W  epigastrium.    The  lower  and  larger  portion 

more  tha?  twice^th^.  width  "f  ft,  u.^p  ^^'^  S^^'-^*  ^"^^  °f  the  effusion  is 

naiTow  upper  portion  forms  tLrpfnr^^^  sma  ler  portion  over  the  arteries.  This 

dulnessitspear-shap^dfom  v  V'i' ^.'1,*°  ^'^^  pericardial 

t  i-  u  loiTO,  ana  which  nses  high  behind  the  sternum,  and  occupies  the 
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lower  portion  of  the  manubrium.    The  wider  portion  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness 
bears  chiefly  to  the  left ;  and  its  upper  border,  starting  from  the  foot  of  its  narrower  por- 
tion, is  on  a  level  with  one  of  the  liigher  left  costal  cartilages  or  spaces     Hie  upper  and 
left  boundary  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness  is  therefore  indented  ;  and  «s  upper 
border  is  much  higher  behind  the  manubrium,  thanbehmdthe  adjoining  left  costal  carti- 
lage or  space  that  may  form  its  higher  limit.    The  higher  and  narrower  region  of  pen- 
p-mliT.1  dulness  (1  1  )  over  the  ascending  aorta  and  pulmoniry  artery,  is  about  two 
Ties  i^  S  lla,\ii  situated  behind  tlfe  sternum  on  a  level  with  the  first  and  second 
spaces   and  for  about  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  it  m  those  spaces.     ?- lie  lower 
Kr  aud  wider  region  of  pericardial  dulness  that  extends  over  the  heart  itself  (2  2) 
and  overthe  accumulated  fluid  that  occupies  the  depending  portion  of  the  sac  below 
Jhe  heirt,  and  that  bulges  downwards  into  the  epigastric  space  (3,  3  ),  extends  from  the 
uppei  edU  of  the  third  left  costal  cartilage,  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  ti  e 
ste?num  down  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  sixth  left  cartilage,  and  almost  to  the  tip  of  the 
Pnsifomi'  eartik'e  •  and  from  about  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum, 
triialf  1  ?n^^^^^^  more  to  the  left  of  the  nipple.    The  lower  border  of  the  fifth  cartilage, 
and  a  line  runniiU  t^^       across  the  sternum  to  the  fourth  right  space  z^roiaW,/  forms 
JS^ovver  boundax°y  of  the  heart  (2,  2),  and  the  upper  boundary  of  the  depending  space 
n  a  ^  occupied  bv  the  volume  of  the  fluid  distending  the  pericardial  sac. 

Td  SSseof  the  heart  occupies  the  third  and  fourth  left  spaces  (see  the  curved 
lines  in  those  s4ces,)  and  extends  in  the  latter  space  to  just  beyond  the  nipple  ;  and 
the  m  Nation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  felt  in  the  first  and  second  spaces  to  the  left  of 
t  e^CuT-  vhere^the  first  impulse  is  followed  by  a  sharp  second  stroke,  which  is 
ync£nor;Xthe  loud  second  sound  of  the  V^}r^on^^y^itevj^^^nd^y^^^^  the 
effect  of  a  double  impulse,  one  systoUc  and  gradual,  the  other  diastolic  and  sharp. 

Figure  37,  from  the  same  patient  as  figure  36. 
Period  of  the  acme  of  pericardial  effusion. 

the  fifth  left  cartilage,  and  across  the  ^°^;^f  P^^'J^'j^P'^S  interposes  itself  between  the 

fhTp::mZrce  o.er^^^  to  the  third  left 

The  ir>rpulse  is  Pe-^-r  j^Y^^^^ JjS^^^  diu-mg  the  systole  (see 

costal  cartilages,  while  the  thud  ana  lourua  movements  give  to  the  impulse 

the  curved  and  straight  lines  m  th^,^..  P^^^);^  oT  the  fluid  between  the  apex  and 

tv;X;:W  fhe^i^f  rtChea^M^  the  chest  has  combined  with  the 

eleT»tio.i  of  the  orgm  to  raise  the  impulse. 

For  latcv  views  of  this  c«se  see  hgures  38,  39,  p.  MO. 

The  effusion  had  reached  its  acme  in  one  patient  three  days  after  the 
beJinuing  0  t!he  attaelc  of  acute  rheumatism ;  and  the  mcreased  ardrac 
Jiness  las  o"or  the  ~  ^t^e^mr'i.f  2 e'ctes. 
g.1n"rctd' tLte't  hr  th?ee  cases  the  day  before,  and  rn  one 
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CASES  OF  KHEUMATIC  PERICARDITIS. 

Explanation. 

1.  —   means  the  upper  boundary  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness,  and  is  placed  on  a  line  with 

the  space  or  cai-tiluge  that  formed  tlie  upper  limit  of  th<j  dulnesit. 

2.  —  /WW  means  the  upper  or  lower  boundary,  according  to  its  position,  of  the  region  of  peHcai-dial 
friction  sound  over  the  sternum,  and  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  part  of  the  sternum  that  forms  the 
limit  of  the  region  of  friction  sound.  Tiie  whole  space  between  these  upper  and  lower  boundaries  is  occupied 
by  tlie  friction  sound. 

3.  —  j^ff.  means  the  upper  or  lower  boundary,  according  to  its  position,  of  the  region  of  pericardial 
friction  sound  over  tlie  cost.il  uartihiges  and  tlieir  spaces,  and  is  on  a  line  with  the  space  or  cartilage  forming 
tlie  limit  of  the  friction  soiuid.  The  whole  space  between  these  upper  and  lower  boundaries  is  occupied 
by  the  friction  sound. 

4.  —  (J  means  the  position  of  the  heart's  impulse,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  space  where  the  impulse 
was  felt. 

5.  — Murmur means  mitral  munuur;  tricuspid  murmur;  ^,  aortic  regurgitant  murmur;  f,  aortic 
systolic  murmur;  rj,  pulmonic  murmur;  o-»  means  absence  of  such  murmur. 

The  thin  lines  merely  connect  the  successive  observations  with  each  other,  and  show  that  no  examina- 
tion as  to  the  point  in  question  was  made  on  that  day. 
M.,  Male  ;  F.,  Female. 


1.— CASES  WITH  A  THRILL  OVER  THE  REGION  OF  THE  HEART  OR  GREAT  VESSELS  DURING 
THE  ACME  OF  PERICARDIAL  EFFUSION.   (See  pp.  353—355.) 

(1.)— Coses  loith  a  creaking  friction  soiiml  during  tlie  acme.    {Seep.  354.) 
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2nd  cartil. 

3rd  cartil. 

4th  cartil 

5th  cartil. 

6th  cartU. 

7th  cartil. 
8th  cartil. 
9th  cartil. 
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1st  space 
2nd  space 
.3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


Murmur   

Pain  in  region  of  heart  C 

I  Veiy  severe ... 

Affection  \        |  Severe   

of  Joints  )    "■   j  Rather  severe 

INot  severe  ... 
For  references  in  the  letter-press 
with  regard  to  this  case,  see  pp. 
231,  243,  348,  3,=>4.  359. 
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 See  pp.  240,  343.  
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For  Expliinatioii  see  p.  313. 
Casei  loUh  a  .thrill.— Cases  with  a  creaking  friction  sound  dttring  the  acme  (contiiiwd). 
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I    ...   \  Rather  severe 
See  pp.  206, 235, 240,  243, 244. 
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1st  space 

2nd  space 

Srd  space 

4th  space 

5th  space 

6th  space 


A'ery  severe  ... 

)  Severe   

1  Rather  severe 
VSlight   


Days. 


\bt  ituitv 
ova 


Ml 


/i/iU 

u 

titrii 


fV^^  "^'^  v»yV.V 


trtUi.  'fr  n 


10 


11 


12 


u 


13 


14 


Days. 


lliril 


10 


11 


12 


45 
M. 
ait. 
17. 


Stemuni. 


[  Manu-  1 
V  brium  / 

j  Middle  ... 

iThird  ... 

(Lower  ... 

(Third  ... 
Ensilbrml 
cartil,  J 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  cartil. 
Srd  cartil. 
4  th  cartil. 
5th  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 
7th  cartil. 


2ud  space 
Srd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6tli  space 


Slurmnr 
Pain  ... 


Affection 
of  Joint: 


tion  1 
int:  f 


{Very  severe ... 
Severe   
Rather  severe 
Slight   


Days. 


u 
u 


No 

u 


10 


u 


11 


18 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


24 


25 


27 


3» 


PEBICAEDTTTS. 
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For  Explanation  see  p.  313 

Cases  with  a  thrill  (continued).    {2).— Case  with  a  grating  friction  lound  dtiring  the  acme,   {See  p.  354.) 

(Cfi«e  with  a  treble  acvie.) 


51 
M. 

sat. 
22. 


Stermim 


Left  costal 
cartilages 


f  Manu-  J 
'  briiim  ) 
j  Middle  ... 
(Third 


^  Lower  . 

I  Urd  . 
Ensiforml 
cartil.  J 


1st  cartiL 

2nd  cartil 

3rd  cartil. 

4th  cartil. 

5th  cartiL 

6th  cartil. 

7th  cartil. 
Stli  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


1st  space 
2nd  space 
3rd  space 
'4th  space 
5th  space 
0th  space 


Days, 


Acme 


u 


Utrd 
U 


"Vim* 


Mamiur   

Pain  

.„  ,.     .  (Severe  

Affection  I  _  jRather  severe 
of  Joints  f  )gligljt   

See  pp.  324,  329,  343,  354. 

(3.)  Cases  with  a  harsh  donble  friction  lonnd  during  tfte  acme.   {See  pp.  354,  355.) 


u 
u 


10 


n 


12 


thrill 
U 

U 

U 


13 


u 


14 


u 


15 


16 


17 


IS  19  20 


16 
F. 

set. 
17. 


Sternum. 


^  Manu-  ) 
I  briuD)  ) 


(Middle ... 
Third  ... 

{Lower  ... 
Third  . 
Ensiforin 
cartil. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


1st  cartil. 
2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5tli  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 
th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages 


ou-ai 


2nd  space 
3pd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  spaced' 


Murranr 
Pain 

Affection  1 
of  Joints  ] 


iVery  severe... 
Severe   
Bather  severe 
Slight   

See  p.  354.  


Day.s. 


thr'il 


K3K 


u 
u 


u 


u 


11 


—  O 
txJ 
Q 


< 

o 

5; 

a, 
o 

V,- 


42 
P. 
ret. 
21. 


sternum. 


(  Manu-  1 
1  briura  / 

fMiddle  ... 

iThird  ... 

j  Lower  ... 

Third  ... 
Ensiforml 
cartil.  / 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartil. 
6th  cavtil. 
7th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


Days. 


1st  siiace 
2nd  space 
Siti  space 
4th  space 
5  th  space 
6th  space 


Murmur 

Affection 
of  Joints 


I  - 


/Very  severe  ... 

j  Severe   

I  Rather  severe 
ISlight   
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A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICI NK 


For  Explanation  see  p.  313. 
Cases  with  a  thrill. — Cases  with  a  harsh  dmhle  friction  saiind  during  the  acme  (continued). 


86 
F. 
(et. 
20. 


Sternum. 


I  Manu-  I 
\  brium  I 

(Middle  ... 

(Third  ... 

(Lower  ... 

Third  ... 
Ensiforin) 
cartiL  J 


Murmur 
Fain  ... 


Left  costal 
caitUages. 


2nd  cartil. 

3rd  cartil. 

4th  cartil. 

5th  cartil. 

6th  cartil. 

7th  cartil. 
8th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


/Very  severe  ... 


Affection  |       ■  )  Severe 


of  Joints 


I  Rather  severe 

ISlight   

See  pp.  211,  238. 


Days. 


"h 


f*^^ 


<3 


u 

thriii 


""  1 


1^1 


10 


ne  fit 


11 


-r,^, 


12 


13 


14 


/^vw  r^f^^4 


"CP'' 


_L 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


/ma.. 


20 


IL— CASES  IN  WHICH  NO  THRILL  WAS  OBSERVED  OVER  THE  REGION  OF  THE  HEART  DURING 
THE  ACME  OF  PERICARDIAL  EFFUSION.   (See  pp.  35-5-361.) 
(1.) — Case*  with  a  creaking  friction  sound  during  the  acme.   (See  pp.  355-356.) 


28 
P. 
set. 
19. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


(  Manu-  1 
\  brium  ( 

j  Middle.., 

(Third  ... 

jLower  .. 

(Third  .. 


Murmur 
Fain  ... 

Affection  \ 
of  Joints ) 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartiL 
6th  cartil. 
7th  cartil. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


/"Very  severe  ... 

J  Severe   

J  Rather  severe 
l.Not  severe  ... 


34 
M. 
mt. 
15. 


Sternum. 


(  Manu-  \ 
\  brium  ) 

(Middle ... 

(Third  ... 

(Lower  ... 

(Third  ... 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cftrtil. 
6th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 


Murmur   

Pain  

Affection  1  ISevere 

of  Joints  J    "•    (Rather  severe 


Dnys. 


1    2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9   10  11  12  10  20  23 


u 

OTV 

pj- 


PEErCARDJTlK 

For  Explanation  see  p.  313. 
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12 
F. 

ret 
20. 


Sternum. 


I  Manu-  ) 
\  briura  j 

^Middle ... 

\Third  ... 

C  Lower  ... 

(Third  ... 
Ensifoym  1 
cartil.  f 


Murmur 
Pain  ... 


Left  costal 
cartilages, 


2nd  cartil. 

3rd  cartil. 

4th  cartil. 

5th  cartil. 

6th  cartil. 

7th  cartil. 
•Sth  cartil. 


.Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
Sth  space 
6th  space 


/"Very  severe  ... 
I  Severe 


Affection  1 
of  Joints  J   "■   j  Rather  severe 
VNot  severe  ... 
See  pp.  219,  366. 


Aanr. 


■  Days. 


1     2    3     4     5    6     7     8    9    10  11   12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20 


43 
M. 
at. 
18. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


Spaces  Acme 
between 
cartilages. 


Days. 


I  Manu-  \ 
\  brium  j 

I  Middle ... 

(Third  ... 

fLower  ... 

IXhird  ... 


Murmur 

Affectionl 
of  Joints  1 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartiL 
4th  cartil. 
Sth  cartU 
6th  cartil. 
th  cartil. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


orcp 

u 


^//s  (W/V  -^Iti 


nsp. 


(Severe 

{Rather  severe 
'Slight 


{GoM  with  a  double  acme.) 


25 
M. 
wt. 
17. 


►I 


Sternum. 


I  Manu-  \ 
\  brium  j 

j  Middle. 

iThird  . 

(Lower  . 

(Third  . 
Ensiform  i 
cartil.  i 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


2ud  cartil. 

3rd  cartil. 

4th  cartil. 

Sth  cartQ. 

6th  cartU. 

7th  cartil. 
Sth  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages 


1st  apace 
2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
Sth  space 
6th  space 


Murmur 

Affection 
of  Joints 


,  (Severe  ... 
J   ...   <Not  severe 


Slight, 
See  pp.  829,  806, 


Days. 


1     2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9    10  11  12  13  14  16  16  17 


dmStM, 


-  7  />«v 


18 
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A  SrSTMI  OF  MEDICINE. 


For  Explaiiiuioii  ace  p.  3ia. 
Ccues  in  which  the  friction  sound  wat  almost  creaking  during  the  aemc. 


0 

M. 
set. 
11. 

Sternum. 

Lett  costal 
cartilages. 

Spaces 
bcitween 
cartilages. 

f  Manu-  1 
\  briuin  J 

2nd  cartil. 

Ist  space 

2nd  space 

jMitWle... 

3rd  cartil. 

3rd  space 

iTliii-rt  ... 

4tli  cartil. 

4th  space 

j  Lower  ... 

5th  cartil. 

•Third  ... 

5th  space 

0th  cartil. 

Ensiform  | 

6th  space 

cartil.  j 

7th  cartil. 
8th  cartil. 

Murmur 

Affection 
of  Joints 


/Very  sevei-e  ... 

) Severe   

I  Rather  severe 
\  Not  severe  ... 


Aan 


Days. 


31 
M. 
a?t. 
28. 


Sternum. 


(  Manu-  I 
I.  biium  j 

^Middle... 

h'hird  ... 

^  Lower  ... 

(Third  .., 


Att'ectiou  I 
of  Joints  j 


Left  costal 
cartilages . 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4lh  space 
5th  space 


Days. 


34<56r89    10  11 


IVery  severe ... 
Severe   
Rather  severe 
Slight   


Cases  vsith  a  grating  friction  sound  during  the  acme.  {See  p.  356.) 


Fi:Sa : 

Sc, 


Ai 
B-.SA 


47 
F. 
wt. 

20. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


(  Manu- 
(  brium  j|2nd  cartil. 


^Middle  ...jsrd cartil. 
(Third  ...  4th  cartil. 


^Lower  ... 
(Third  ... 


5th  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 


Munuur   

Aflcction  \  (Severe 
of  Joints  /    •■■    IRather  severe 
See  p.  386. 


Days. 


10 


11  12 


13 


1* 


13 


rERTCJRVITIS. 


For  Explauafion  sec  p.  H13. 


48 
F. 

tet. 

14. 


Sterauiii. 


(  Manu-  1 
\  bi'ium  ) 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages 


2nd  eartil. 


rSIiddle.-.lsra  cartil. 
(Third  ...  4th  cartil. 
iLower 


Third  ... 
Ensiform  I 
cartil.  / 


5th  cavtll. 

6th  cartil. 

7th  cartil. 
8th  cartil. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  spacn 


Murmur 
Pain  ... 


Days. 


u 

u 


10 


11 


-urU/t 


12 


'1 


13 


14 


16 


16  17 


CTvpr 


18 


19 


>-H- 


(8.)— CoA-es  in  which  there  was  a  definite  double  friction  sound,  usually  harsh,  during  the  acme.  (See'pp.  357-359.) 
Cases  in  which  there  was  a  creaking  friction  sound  on  pressure. 


30 
M. 
tet 
31. 


Sternum. 


I  Manu-  1 
I  brium  j 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


.  2nd  cartil 

Middle ...  8rd  cai-til. 

(Third  ...  4th  cart.il. 

(Lower  ...!5th  cartil. 

(Third  ...i6th  cartil. 
Ensiform)  j 
cartil.  /[7th  cartil. 
'Jth  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages, 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th'space 
6th  space 


Daj's. 


Acme^ 


Pain  ... 

Affection 
of  Joints 


/Very  severe  ... 

I  Severe   

I  Rather  severe 
(Slight   


tn/rti 
V,r,;/ 


10 


11 


F.S. 
not 


of  S  ertVL  ttv 


12 


liftfn  Use 


13 


14 


16 


17 


19 


20 


21 


A'l/ 
P.S,t 


22 


33' 
F. 
%t, 
20. 


(Case  with  a  treble  acme.) 


Stemuui. 


Left  costal 
cartilages 


1  Manu-  I 
\  brium  j 

(Middle ... 


[Third  ... 
Lower  ... 


iThird  ... 
Ensiform  i 
cartil.  ] 


2nd  cartil. 

3rd  cartil, 

4th  cartil. 

5th  cartil, 

6th  cartil, 

,7th  cartil, 
8th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5  th  space 
6th  space 


Murmur 

Pain   '" 

Afp  4-  (Very  severe  ..! 

Affectmnl        )  Severe  ... 
of  Joints)    •••    1  Bather  severe... 

'Slight   

See  i.p.  ,^29.  349.  371.  377-379. 


*  See  figs.  44,  45,  p.  350;  llgs.  46.  47.  p.  377;  and  llg.  48,  p.  .S78 
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A  SYSTJSM  OF  MEDICINE. 


For  Explanation  Bee  p.  313. 

Cases  in,  which  tlure  was  a  dfifinite  double  friction  sound,  nsuaUy  hanh  {c(mtlnu«d). 
Other  cases  belonging  to  this  class. 


60 
M. 

22. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


(  Manu-  I 
I  brium  j 

middle ... 

(Third  .., 

(Lower  .. 

iTIiird  .. 
Ensiform  \ 
cartil.  / 


Murmur 
Pain  ,.. 

Affection  1 
ot  Joints  J 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4tli  cartil. 
5th  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


/Very  severe ... 

I  Severe   

\  Rather  severe 
I  Slight  


See  p.  240. 


54 

M. 

«et. 
35. 

Sternum. 

Left  costal 
cartilages. 

Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 

-> 

(  Manu-  \ 

-> 

1  brium  f 

2nd  cartil. 

2nd  space 

jMiddle ... 

3rd  cartil 

3rd  space 

iThird  ... 

4th  cartiL 

4th  space 

i  Lower  ... 

6th  carlil. 

5th  space 

1  Third  ... 

6th  cartil. 

Ensiform) 

6th  space 

cartil.  / 

7t.h  cartil., 

Murmur 

Affection 
of  J oints 


/Very  severe  ... 

I  Severe   

j  Rather  severe 
\Not  severe  ... 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


Manu-  ■) 
brium  ] 

f  Middle ... 

(Third  ... 

(Lower  ... 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cart  . 
5th  cartil. 
6th  cartil 


Tliird 
Ensiform ) 
cartU.  /  TthcartU. 


Murmur 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages 


2nd  space 
Srd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


PERICARDITIS. 
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For  Explanation  see  p.  813. 


39 
F. 
set 
18. 


Sternum. 


(  Mami.  1 
\  bi'Luui  j 

rMicldle  ... 

Ixhird  ... 


Lower 


'Third  ... 
Ensiforml 
cartil.  I 


Muimur 
Pain  ... 

AtTection  "l 
of  Joints  ; 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


2iid  cartil 

3rd  cartil. 

4th  cai-til. 

5th  cartil. 

6th  cartil. 

7th  cartil. 
8th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
■tth  space 
oth  space 
6th  space 


(Very  severe  ... 
Severe   
Rather  severe 
Slight   


20 
F. 
ast. 
24. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


Spaces 
bttween 
cartilages 


(  Manu-  ) 
\  briam  / 

middle ... 

llhird  ... 

{Lower  ... 
Third  ... 


Murmur 

Affection  | 
oC  Joints  f 


2nd  cartU. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartiL 
6th  cartil. 


2ud  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 


IVery  severe  ... 
Severe   
Rather  severe 
Slight   


23 
M. 
set. 
31. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


/  Manu-  1 
\  brium  J 

jMiddle... 

iThird  ... 

^Lower  ... 

•Third  ... 
Knsiforml 
cartil.  ) 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
Sth  cartil. 
Hth  cartil. 
7th  enrtil 


Spaces 
between 
cai-tilages 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


Murmur 

Affection 
of  Joints 


(Severe 
Rather  severe 


...   { Rathei 
(.Slight 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDlCJNli. 


For  Explanation  itee  p.  S18. 

Cases  in  which,  there  was  ii  definite  double  friction  sound,  vsually  harsh,  dwrUig  the  acme  (continued]. 


41 
M. 
rot. 
50. 


Stemiuu. 


f  Manu-  1 
\  briuni  / 


^  Middle ... 

(Third  ... 

J  Lower  ... 

(Third  ... 
Ensiforml 
cartil.  j 


Left  costal 
cartilages 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartil 
6th  cartil. 
7th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2ud  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


Murmur   

Pain  

Affect' on  "1  ( Rather  severe 
of  Joints  j    ■■■  iSlight   


Days. 


22 


33 


34 


35 


36 


.utir' 


37 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


-»-»• 


45 


46 


47 


51 


21 
M. 
a-t 
17. 


Sternum 


(  Manu-  1 
\  briuin  ) 

fMiddle ... 

(Third  ... 

^ Lower  ... 

^.Third  ... 


Murmur 

Affection  1 
of  Joints  / 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil 
5th  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


Days. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 


{Very  sevei'c ... 
Severe   
Rather  severe 
Slight   


See  p.  329. 


Eia,  1. 1 

u 


IttiMt 


on' 
prrp 


9rep 
U 


10 


lairrr  'tuti' 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


20 


55 
M. 
set. 
18. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


I  Manu-  "» 
\  brium  ) 

fMiddle ... 

(Tliird  ... 

rLower  ... 

(Third  ... 
Eusiform ) 
cartil.  / 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartU. 
4th  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6tli  space 


Murmur 
Pain  ... 


See  p.  238. 


AcmA- 


Days. 


nil 


No  ^ 
Fr.Sd' 

breat  t 
held. 


10 


11 


12 


PERWARDITIS, 
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For  Kxpluuatiou  see  p,  ai3, 
(Cases  with  a  double  acvte.) 


18 
F. 

Mt. 

18. 


Sternum. 


(  Mftnu-  1 
\  briuitt  J 


ii 


(Middle ... 
Third  ... 

{Lower  ... 
Third  ... 
Ensiforin) 
cartil.  / 


Murmur 
Fain  ... 
Afl'ection 
of  Joints 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  cartil. 
Srd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 
7th  cartil. 


1st  space 
2nd  space 
Srd  space 
4th  space 
6th  space 
6th  space 


(Very  severe  ... 
(Severe   


58 
M. 
set. 
26. 


Sternum. 


f  Manu-  1 
\  brium  J 

middle 
(Thii-d 

{Lower  ... 
Third 
Murmur 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


2Tid  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
51h  cartil. 
6th  carta 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages 


+  + 
<7 


ttiiperrscL 


+  + 

pn 


+7"! 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


18 


I? 


20 


21 


23 


24 


28 


/  /■•.Vd. 


^^yV  ^y-^^ 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5  th  space 


Affectionl 
of  Joints) 


/Very  severe  ... 

I  Severe   

1  Rather  severe... 
I  Slight   


Says. 


44a 
M. 

Kt. 

14. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages 


/  Manu-  1 
\  brium  ) 

^Middle .. 

Wrd  .. 

j'Lower 

iThird  „ 
Ensifonn 
cartil.  I 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  carfU. 
4th  cartil. 
5Ui  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages, 


JSt 

Acm£, 


Days. 


Ac/n£ 


1    2  3    4  5 


2nd  space 
Srd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


Murmur   

Pain  

Affectionl         (Very  severe  ... 

of  Joints  }   -  'tlZ^"   

^Rather  Revere 

See  i>.  238. 


7    8    9    10  11  12   13  14 


III- 


-)m 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


RS. 
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A  SYHrmi  OF  MEDICINE. 


For  Bxplanfttion  seo  p.  313. 

Cases  in  which  there  wn.s  a  definite  douhle  friction  sound,  usually  harsh,  during  the  acme  (continued). 

(Case  toith  a  treble  acme.) 


06 
M. 
ret. 
15. 


.J, 


Stormim 


Left  costal 
cai'tilngea. 


I  Mnim-  1 
\  briuiu  ) 

(Middle... 

(Third  ... 

j  Lower  ... 

'Third  ... 

Ensifonni 
cartil.  I 


Murmur 
Pain  ... 

Affftctioii  \ 
of  Joints  ' 


2ud  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5t]i  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 


{Severe   
Ratlier  severe 
Slight   


Days.  2,.^,„„^ 


liim 
nrt  'u  ffhtt  fi 


'  r<*^  v///^  y/*A 


10 


t4. 


11 


12 


13 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


V.S 

■d 


20 


22 


?7 


(4). — Cases  in  which  the  friction  sound  was  soft,  and  was  rendered  harsh  by  pressure,  during  the  acme. 

(See  p.  359.) 


26 
M. 

lEt. 

25. 
-> 


Stemiun. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


Days. 


9    10  11  12  I  13  14  1  5  16  17 


(  Maim-  \ 
\  brium  j 

rMiddle... 

IThird  ... 

f  Lower  ... 

(Third  ... 


Murmur 
Pain  ... 

Affection  \ 
of  Joints ) 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 


iVery  severe  ... 
Severe   
Rather  severe 
Slight   


5 
F. 
set. 
15. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


Manu-  1 
brium  J 

Middle ,., 

llhird  ... 

j  Lower' ... 

iThird  ... 


Murmur 
Pain  ... 
Affection 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartiL 
6th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


1st  space 
2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


of  Joints 


lion  ) 
ints  ) 


( Rather  severe 
(Not  severe  ... 


u 


OfKL 


SO 
-> 

■  TI  JU  - 


27 


Days. 


1     2    3    4    5    6     7     8    9    10  11  12  13  14  15  16 


im-i 
rule 


In 
nht  fit 


rr-mi  'ling 


21. 
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For  Explanation  see  p.  313. 
(Case  with  a  double  acme.) 


i 
M. 
ret. 
20. 


Sternum. 

Left  costal 
cartilages. 

Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 

1  Mauu-  ■> 

I  bi'ium  / 

2nd  cartil. 

2nd  space 

jMidille... 

3rd  cartil. 

(Third  ... 

4th  cartil. 

3rd  space 
4th  space 

(Lower  ... 

5th  cartil. 

5th  space 

(Third  ... 

6th  cartil. 
7th  cartil. 

6th  space 

Mnrraur 
Pain  ... 

Affection  \ 
of  Joints  J 


I Very  severe  ... 
Severe   
Rather  severe 
Slight   


DaubUhl 


Days. 


Beal. 


2V'>- 
Acmn 


4- 


10 


<7 


11 


12 


13 


14 


Pr.Sd 


4 


15 


10 


17 


18 


vl'H 


19 


20 


21 


«SW  td  lit 


24 


27 


28 


'  I'^A^, 


.SI 


till.  1 

pi; 


39 


See  p.  231. 


(Cage  with  a  fourfold  acme.) 


38 

F. 

ait. 
22. 

Sternum. 

Left  costal 
cartilages. 

Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 

1  Manu-  \ 

\  brium  / 

2nd  cartil. 

2ud  space 

{Middle ... 

3rd  cartiL 

3rd  space 

iThird  ... 

4th  cartiL 

4th  space 

j  Lower  ... 

5th  cartil. 

5th  space 

1  Third  ... 

6th  cartil. 

Ensiforra  \ 

6th  space 

cartil.  j 

7th  cartil. 

Murmur 
Pain  ... 


Affection  \        i  Very  severe  ... 

)    "'  (Severe   


of  Joints 


Days. 


'jlir.  j 

s 


10 


11 


Ult^- 
TWtt 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


22 


2/ 
u 


""rol 

JKIf, 


23 


24 


25 


26 


28 


29 


i  'ficti  ni^St  imd. 


See  p.  238. 

Case  in  which  the  friction  sound  was  soft  and  the  pressure  test  was  not  employed.    See  p.  359. 


30 


32 


17 
F. 
a;t. 

20. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages 


/  Manu-  1 
\  brium  I 

{Middle ... 

iTliird  ... 

(Lower  ... 

(Third  ... 


Murmur 
Pain  ... 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartil. 
6th  cartiL 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


I  Very  severe  ... 

) Severe   

1  Rather  sevci-e 

I  Slight   

See  pp.  211,  219,  232,  2.'i7. 


Affection  ) 
of  Joints  / 


Days. 


15  16  17  18  19  20  21   22  23  24  25  26  27  28   29  30  31  32 


(7/;  off  ty'i^itJit/^inuu  I 


otttL 


ii7r.  rcrt 


Fr.S 
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A  SYfiTEM  OF  MEDICANE. 


For  Explanation  see  p.  313. 

(5.) — Cases  in  which  pressure  brought  out  a  friction  sound,  that  was  not  otherwise  present  during  the  aeme. 

{Sec  pp.  309-360.) 


24 
M. 
tet. 
27. 


sternum. 


I  Manu-  I 
I  briuni  J 

Middle 

Third 
j  Lower 
(Third 


Murmur 
Pain  ... 

Affection  1 
of  Joints  J 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
oth  cartil. 
(ith  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 


/'Very  severe  ... 

)  Severe   

1  Rather  severe 
I  Slight   


See  pp.  210,  219,  238. 


Days. 


3  23  29  32  42  46  48  49  50  51  52  63  54  65  50  57  58  59  60  63  67  68 


side- 


36 


n 


»  olr/iD  ,  ^ 


rrf^%  f^/A  *' 


F.S 


.  /v^/  vvw  v^/. 


071/ 


y 


19 
M. 
set. 
23. 


Sternum. 


{Manu-  "l 
briuni  j 

^Middle ... 

iTliird 

^Lower  ... 

iThird  ... 
Ensiforml 
cartil.  j 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


1st  cartil. 
2nd  cartil. 

3rd  cartil. 

4th  cartil. 

5th  cartil. 

6th  cartil. 

7th  cartil. 
8th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
ith  space 
5th  space 
6th  space 


Murmur   

Pain  

Affection  \  (Seveie 
of  Joints  /    ■••  (.Slight.., 

See  p.  360. 


Ajcene/ 


Days. 


Snaui  prep 


+  pri 
9? 


-  pn 


<0 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


{Cases  with  a  do^ible  aeme.) 


15 
F. 
eet. 
16. 


Sternum. 


/  Manu-  ) 
\  brium  ) 

j  Middle... 

iThird  ... 

{Lower  ... 
Third  ... 
Enslforml 
cartil.  / 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


2nd  cartil. 
3rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartil. 
Oth  cartil. 
7th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


1st  space 
2nd  space 
8rd  space 
4th  space 
6th  space 
6th  space 


Murmur   

..     ,  (Severe   

Affections        )  Rather  severe 

of  Joints  (  \gi,gi,t   

See  pp.  224,  231, 239, 243, 248,  860. 


PERTf^A  BDTTTH. 
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Foi'  Explanation  see  p.  813. 
(C«se  with  a  dovMe  acme.) 


8 

M. 

wt. 
31. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


Days. 


>1  Wie 


10  11  12  13  14  If.  16  17  18  19  24 


I  Manu-  \ 
\  briiun  f 


Middle  ... 
Thinl  ... 
Lower  ... 


(Third 
Eusifonn  \ 
cartil.  / 

Pain  ... 

Affection 
of  Joints 


2nd  cartU. 
8rd  cartil. 
4th  cartil. 
5th  cartil. 
Gth  cartil. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 


suic 


,         f Severe 
}   ...  { Rather  severe 
'  (SUght  

See  p.  360. 

(6.)— Case  in  which  friction  (ound  was  absent  during  two  of  the  three  dayt  that  the  acme  lasted.    (See  pp.  360-361). 


35 
F. 
ret. 
21. 


Sternum. 


Left  costal 
cartilages. 


1  Manu-  1 

\  brium  / 

2iid  cartil. 

j  Middle ... 

3rd  cartil. 

(Third  ... 

4th  cprtiL 

jLower  ... 

5tli  cartil. 

(Third  ... 

6th  cartil. 

Murmur   

Tain  

/"Very  severe  .. 

Affection  \         )  Severe   

of  .Joints )    •"   1  Hather  severe 

Isiight   

See  p.  360. 

(7.)— Cose  in  which  a  double  friction  murmur  was  present  during  the  acme.    {See  p.  361.) 

(C«sc  ivilh  a  double  acme.) 


49 
M. 
let. 
17. 


sternum. 


I  Mnnu-  ) 
\  brium  / 


^Middle ... 
(Third  ... 
JLower  ... 
^Tliitd  ... 


Left  costal 
cartilages 


2nd  cartil. 
8rd  cartil. 
4tb  cartil. 
5th  cartil. 
6th  cartil. 


Spaces 
between 
cartilages. 


2nd  space 
3rd  space 
4th  space 
5th  space 


Murmur   

Pain  

fVery  severe  .!. 

Affection  \         )  Severe   

of  Joints  /   •"  1  Rather  severe 

ISllgbt   

See  pp,  340,  361. 


Days. 


6' 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


>M4 


15 


19 


20 


21 


26 


26 


28 


30 


48 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE. 


iSFtSSt*^^  pressure  in  (I.)  EXCITING  AND  (II.)  INTENSIFYING  A 
p5f?TS?^FUN^  WHEN  APPLIED  WITH  THE  STETHoSl>E  OVER  THE 
REGION  OF  THE  HEART  IN  CASES  OP  RHEUMATIC  PERICARDITIS. 

I.—Infliience  of  Pressure  over  lU  Regimi  of  the  Heart  in  Exciting  a  Frkticm  Sound  wlien  not 

previously  audible. 
(For  the  explanation  of  this  pnrt  of  the  Table,  see  page  392.) 


The  figures  refer  to  tlio  cases  in  the  preceding  Durin" 
Tables,  see  pp.  313-327.    The  repetition  of  the  advance°of 
figure  shows  that  the  sign  was  again  audible.  efliisif)n 


Friction  murmur  excited  by  pressure— 

Systolic  friction  murmur  

Double  friction  murmur 

Time  or  rhythm  of  friction  murmur  not) 

specified  j 

Smooth  or  feeble  friction  sound — 

Systolic  friction  sound  

Double  friction  sound  

Time  or  rhythm  of  friction  sound  noti 

specified  j 

Friction  sound— 

Systolic  friction  sound  

Double  friction,  or  to  and  fro  sound  .  . 
Time  or  rhythm  of  friction  sound  notl 

specified   .  .) 

Creaking  or  grating  sound — 

Systolic  creaking  friction  soufid  .... 


•15,  28 
40 

7,  24 


8 
21 

24 


■23 

-8,  -21 
24,  "24 

•21 


During  acme  of 
efl'usion. 


During  decline  of  efl'usion. 


19 


8.  15,  32 
12.  24  ;  -15  (2nd 
acme). 


16,  40,  47,  50,  50, 
34,  35,  47,  47,  49. 

28,  30,  30,  43. 


50. 


16,  49  (faint  friction  sound). 
■6,  12,  58. 

•6 

'28,  -30,  '30,  43. 

3,  -32,  -34,  44,  45,  48. 

js,  -26,  35,  36,  44. 
•30,  -31  :  42  (grating)." 


II.— Influence  of  Pressure  over  tJie  Region  of  the  Heart  in  Intensifying  a  Friction  Sound 

already  }yresetit,. 
(For  the  explanation  of  this  part  of  the  Table,  see  page  392.) 

The  large  figures  indicate  the  cases  given  in  the  preceding  tables  (see  pp.  313-327).    The  small  figures  show  the 

days  on  which  the  observation  was  made. 
Instances  in  which  it  was  (»„,.,)••  a  ■  i  ,  , 

doubtful  whether  the  sound  I  i-oud  ringing  sound,  increased  by  pressure,  25  2nd  day  after  admission, 
modified  by  pressure  was  a  |  J""''*'  "^'I^Pf Pressure.  20,  18th  day. 

friction  sound  .    .    .    .       Soft  double  sound  (?  friction),  rendered  louder  by  pressure,  20,  35th  day. 

I  Feeble  murmur,  replaced,  on  pressure,  by  double  friction  muiniur,  54,  12th  day. 
Instances  in  wliich  an  endo-  I  Mitral  murmur  to  right  of,  or  above,  nipjile  (-» ;  replaced,  on  pressure  by  a 
cardial  murmur  was  re-  •  a-  i  nn  oi.i   i  ,  ' 

friction  sound,  38,  8th  day;  17,  35th 

Double  endocardial  murmur,  beginning  with  accent :  on  pressure,  a  double  friction 

nuu-mur,  not  beginning  with  accent,  39,  22nd  day. 
Systolic  friction  murmur  ;  intensified  by  pressure,  4,  7th  day  ;  6,  5th  ;  30,  20th. 
Systolic  friction  mui-mur  :  on  pi-essure,  a  double  friction  murmur,  6,  7th. 
Systolic  friction  murmur;  replaced,  on  pressure,  by  a  to-andfro  friction  sound 
28,  21st;  64,  8th. 

pressure  \  Double  friction  murmur ;  intensified  by  pressure,  24.  59th :  33,  21st  •  36.  l7th  : 

39,  18th  ;  49,  llth-29tli. 
Double  friction  munuur ;  converted  by  pressiu-e  into  a  double  friction  sound,  26, 

IKth  ;  28,  14th:  45.  3rd  ;  61, 19th. 
Friction  sound,  like  a  bellows  murmur ;  much  haislier  on  pressure,  33,  4th  day. 
Friction  sound.fof  murmuring  character :  rendered  grazing  by  pressure,  48  13th. 
Friction  sound,  almost  a  murmur ;  changed,  by  jiressui  e,  to  a  hai-sh  double  friction 
sound,  26,  13th. 

,  Friction  sound,  scarcely  audible ;  on  pressure,  a  harsh  double  friction  sound,  26<  l~th 
Systolic  friction  sound  ;  intensified  by  pressure,  6,  1st ;  21, 9tli ;  40,  7th  ;  40, 13th. 
)  Systolic  friction  sound  ;  followed,  on  pressm-e,  by  a  diastohc  luui-mur,  31,  5th. 
Systolic  friction  sound  ;  changed,  by  pressure,  to  a  double  friction  sound,  16,  5th 

39,  13th;  42,  15th  ;  46,  20th. 
Smooth,  soft,  or  gi-azing  double  friction  sound  ;  intensified  by  pressure,  4,  3rd  daj ; 

4,  17th;  26,  4th  ;  26,  5th  ;  28,  5th  ;  32,  4th ;  38,  9th  ;  38,  25th  ;  39,  17tb ; 

40,  14th ;  46,  4th  ;  47.  "th  ;  64,  4th  ;  68.  21st. 
Smooth  or  soft  "friction  sound"  probably  double,  intensified  by  pressure,  4,  3rd 

26, 1st ;  26. 12th ;  39,  l4th. 
Double  friction  sound;  intensified  or  altered  in  chai-acter  by  pressure,  3,21st  day; 

6,  1st ;  7,  4th ;  8,  9th  ;  8.  14th ;  8. 15th  ;  12,  1st ;  16,  6th;  16,  6tli ;  19,  8rd  ; 
20,  nth  ;  28,  18th  ;  33,  ••ird ;  34,  4th  ;  38,  22nd  ;  39,  7th  ;  41,  4th  ;  19,  «tl:; 

60,  4th  ;  61,  1st;  61,  2nd;  66.  l'-2th ;  68,  9th  ;  68,  16th. 
"Friction  sound,"  probably  double  ;  intensified  or  altered  in  character  by  pressure, 

7,  9th  day ;  20,  fith ;  24,  5Sth ;  32,  6tli :  39.  9th ;  39,  18th ;  44,  10th ;  44j 
12th  ;  46,  14th  ;  46.  17th;  46,  18th  ;  54.  7th  ;  65,  2nd :  66,  3rd. 

Harsh  or  rough  double  friction  sound  ;  harsher  on  pressure,  7,  5th  ;  12,  5th  ;  18i 
7th;  18.  8th  ;  28,  !4th ;  32,  4tli  ;  36,  9tli ;  38.  10th;  39,  Stli;  40,  5th;  42. 
10th  ;  42,  nth  ;  44,  3rd  ;  66,  5th  ;  68,  Sth. 
Harsli  or  rough  "  friction  sound,"  probably  double,  intensified  by  piessm-e,  19i 

10th  ;  21,  0th  ;  33,  12th. 
Friction  sound  scai-cely  audible,  grating  on  pressure,  48.  9th. 
Double  friction  sound  ;  rendered  almost  grating  by  pressure,  42,  13th. 
Double  friction  sound  ;  rendered  grating  by  pressure,  26,  'Jth  ;  44, 1st ;  44.  2iid 

61,  4th. 

Grating  friction  sound;  increased  or  rendered  harsher  by  pressure,  36,  8th  ; 
47,  7th. 

394. 


placed,  on  pressure,  by  a 
friction  murmur  or  sound, 


Friction  murmur  modified  by 


Friction  soiuid  resembling  a 
murmur,  changed  by  pres- 
sure to  definite  friction 
sound   

Systolic  friction  sound  modi- 
fled  by  luessure    .   .  . 


Friction  sound  intensified 
and  altered  in  character  by 
pressure   


Grating  friction  sound  ex- 
cited or  inteusifled  by  pres- 
sure   


N  B.— The  Inst  section  of  this  taldc.  for  whicli  there  is  no  space  here,  is  given  at  p. 
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three  days  before  the  first  appearance  of  increased  dulness  over  the 
pericardium ;  and  from  one  to  four  days  before  the  effusion  had 
reached  its  acme  in  eight  other  cases. 

Friction  sound,  like  increased  pericardial  dulness,  is  not  present  at 
the  first  blush  of  pericarditis/and  in  my  cases  the  two  signs  usually 
appeared  at  the  same  time.  Thus  they  did  so  in  16  of  the  22 
cases  in  which  the  dulness  on  percussion  was  detected  in  the  early 
stage ;  while  in  only  one  of  those  cases  did  the  first  brush  of  the  fric- 
tion sound  precede,  and  in  the  remaining  five  it  followed  the  onset 
of  the  increased  pericardial  dulness. 

The  upper  boundary  of  the  pericardial  dulness  when  first  observed, 
was  limited  by  the  space  between  the  third  and  fourth  left  cartilages 
in  11  out  of  22  cases,  by  the  fourth  cartilage  in  three  cases,  and  by  the 
third  cartilage  in  seven  cases.  In  one  patient  only  did  the  dulness 
on  its  first  observation  reach  as  high  as  the  second  space. 

The  increase  of  the  region  of  dulness  over  the  pericardium 
was  sometimes  gradual,  sometimes  rapid.  In  rare  instances  the  gradual 
ascent  was  slow  and  irregular.  As  a  rale,  however,  the  ascent  was 
rapid. 

The  contour  of  the  area  of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  pericar- 
dium when  swollen  with  fluid  in  acute  rheumatism  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  outline  of  the  sac  when  distended  with  water  after 
death.  (See  figures  33,  34,  p.  305.)  In  a  paper  in  the  Provincial 
Medical  Transactions  I  gave  illustrations  of  the  area  of  pericardial 
dulness  in  which  the  boundary  lines  of  the  effusion  were  ascertained 
with  care,  and  I  here  give  figures  of  those  cases  (figs.  36,  37,  p.  311 ; 
38,  39,  p.  335 ;  40,  41,  p.  338 ;  42,  43,  p.  340) ;  and  elsewhere,  views 
taken  from  a  case  of  pericarditis  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  which 
show  the  same  point  during  various  stages  of  the  affection.  (See 
figures  44,  45,  p.  356  ;  46,  47,  p.  394 ;  48,  p.  395.) 

The  form  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness  changes  as  its  area 
increases,  its  upper  boundary  being  then  on  a  higher  level  over  the 
sternum  than  over  the  costal  cartilages,  instead  of  being,  as  in  health, 
on  the  same  level.  The  pericardial  dulness,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
tends further  downwards  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figures  just  re- 
ferred to,  so  as  to  intrude  on  the  abdomen,  and  to  replace  the  liver 
and  stomach  to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  effused  fluid. 

When  the  increase  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  reaches  its  height, 
and  the  sac  is  completely  distended,  the  area  of  dulness  over  the 
affected  region  is  pyramidal,  or,  more  exactly,  pear-shaped,  and  it 
extends  over  and  beyond  the  heart,  and  in  front  of  the  great  vessels. 
The  inner  borders  of  the  right  and  left  lungs  are  pushed  to  each  side  by 
the  distended  sac,  so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  heart  and  the  great 
vessels. 

The  region  of  dulness  over  the  great  vessels  extends  upwards  from 
the  level  of  the  third  cartilages,  sometimes  as  high  as  across  the  middle 
of  the  manubrium,  or  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  sternum,  but 
more  usually  to  a  little  above  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the 
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long  bone  of  the  sternum,  or  about  two  inches  below  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone.  This  space  of  dulness  over  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  extends  across  the  whole  width  of  the  sternum  and  reaches 
some  distance  to  the  left  of  it,  in  the  first  and  second  spaces. 

The  area  of  the  region  of  dulness  over  the  heart  itself  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  distended  pericardium,  may  extend  across  the 
chest  from  an  inch  or  more  to  the  right  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  sternum  to  an  inch  beyond  the  left  nipple ;  and  from  above  down- 
wards from  tbe  second  cartilage  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  sixth  carti- 
lage. The  extreme  measurement  from  side  to  side  of  the  whole  region 
of  pericardial  dulness  may  vary  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  inches, 
and  somewhat  diagonally  from  above  downwards,  from  five  and 
a  half  to  seven  inches. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  region  of  dulness,  from  side  to  side,  for 
the  extent  of  about  two  inches  from  above  downwards,  is  situated 
below  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart ;  and  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
effused  fluid,  which  here,  as  I  have  before  shown,  displaces  the  heart 
upwards,  and  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  and  liver  downwards  to  an  ex- 
tent corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  effusion. 

The  width  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness  in  front  of  the  great 
arteries  is  usually  about  two  inches,  and  this  region  usually  ascends 
above  the  upper  boundary  of  the  heart  to  an  extent  varying  from  one 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half. 

This  upper  region  of  pericardial  dulness,  over  the  great  arteries, 
which  is  two  inches  wide,  is  much  narrower  than  the  great  region  of 
dulness  over  the  heart  itself,  which  at  its  upper  portion  is  above 
four  inches  wide,  the  greater  width  of  the  cardiac  portion  of  the 
region  of  dulness  being  gained  chiefly  to  the  left.  This  sudden 
widening  of  the  area  of  pericardial  dulness  from  distension  of  the  sac 
gives  that  area  a  peaked  form  above,  and  an  indented  outline  along 
its  left  upper  border,  that  distinguish  it  from  the  equally  high  and 
extensive  area  of  cardiac  dulness  due  to  adherent  pericardium  and 
valvular  disease,  when  the  heart  is  enlarged  in  all  directions  and 
especially  upwards  and  to  the  left,  and  when  the  upper  left  border  of 
the  region  of  cardiac  dulness  presents  a  very  gradual  inclination 
downwards  and  to  the  left  without  a  break.  (Compare  figure  42 
with  figure  43,  p.  340.)  This  pear-shaped  outline  of  the  region  of 
dulness"  over  the  pericardium  is  quite  characteristic,  and  indicates 
with  certainty  the  presence  of  extensive  effusion  into  the  sac. 

Among  the  forty-four  cases,  the  upper  boundary  of  the  region  of 
dulness  when  the  effusion  had  reached  its  acme  was  over  the  first  space 
or  second  cartilage  in  ten  cases,  over  the  second  space  in  twenty-two, 
and  over  the  third  cartilage  in  twelve.  In  those  cases  that  suffered  a 
relapse,  the  first  acme  was  as  a  rule  higher,  and  the  second,  and  still 
more  the  third  acme  were  lower  than  the  single  acme  in  cases  that 

had  no  relapse.  _        ,  ,  , 

If  the  position  of  the  upper  boundary  of  the  pericardial  dulness  over 
the  cartilages  and  their  spaces  is  known,  the  whole  area  of  the  region 
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of  dulness  over  the  pericardium  may  be  inferred  with  considerable 
accuracy ;  since  the  whole  outline  of  that  area  shrinks  when  its  uj^per 
boundary  is  lowered,  and  widens  when  it  is  raised.  In  this  respect  with 
certain  definite  reservations,  the  upper  border  of  the  region  of  pericardial 
dulness  over  the  cartilages  and  spaces  to  the  left  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  sternum,  serves  to  measure  the  whole  area  of  dulness  and  to 
define  its  complete  outline ;  just  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  or  the 
rise  and  fall  of  a  flood  indicated  on  a  measuring  post,  will  tell  anyone 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  coast,  or  the  contour  lines  of  the 
country,  the  exact  area  over  which  the  land  is  covered  by  water. 

If  the  upper  boundary  of  pericardial  dulness  reach  to  the  second 
space,  the  contour  line  defining  the  dulness  extends— to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  of  the  sternum  ;  an  inch  beyond  the  right  edge  of  the 
lower  half  of  that  bone ;  and  more  than  an  inch  below  its  lower  end 
where  it  may  descend  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  ■  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  left  sixth  cartOage ;  and  about  an  inch  beyond 
the  left  nipple.  (See  figures  42,  p.  340 ;  45,  p.  356.)  If  the  upper  margin 
ot  dulness  be  limited  by  the  third  space,  the  boundary  line  extends— 
across  the  sternum  on  a  level  with  the  third  costal  cartilages  •  to  the 
right  edge  of  that  bone;  and  to  fully  half  an  inch  below  its  lower 
end;  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  cartilage ;  and  to  the  left  nipple 
(See  figures  38,  p.  335  ;  44,  p.  356.)  The  lungs,  the  diaphragm,  the  liver' 
and  stomach  are  all  correspondingly  displaced,  to  a  greater  degree  all 
round  when  the  upper  limit  of  dulness  is  over  the  second  cartilage  • 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  all  round  when  that  limit  is  over  the  third 
space    The  intermediate  position  of  the  upper  edge  of  dulness  over 
the  other  cartilages  and  spaces  gives  an  intermediate  outline  of  the 
whole  area. 

The  restrictions  to  this  rule  are  due  to  age  and  sex,  to  previous  affec- 
tions of  other  organs,  to  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  of  old  standing  to 
coinciding  affections  of  the  lungs,  especiaUy  the  left  lung,  to  the  duration 
of  the  attack  of  pericarditis  and  the  occurrence  of  relapses,  to  accom- 
panymg  endocarditis,  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  to  its  termi- 
nations, whether  m  complete  restoration  to  health,  the  valves  being 
mtact,  m  valvular  disease,  or  in  pericardial  adhesions.  These  restric- 
tions are  numerous  in  appearance,  but  practically  they  seldom  interfere 
with  the  .rule  just  stated  of  the  correspondence  of  the  whole  area  of 
dulness  with  the  boundary  of  a  particular  part  of  it 

Ihe  rule  that  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness  in  rheumatic 
pericarditis  enlarges  over  coiresponding  areas  in  different  cases  holds 
good  m  young  persons  of  both  sexis,  and  in  women  In  men 
however,  the  bony  frame-work  of  the  chest  is  Wr  the  luLs  a?; 

Lh  tL  toys  youths,  or  women.    The  result  is,  that  in  men 

both  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries  of  the  region  of  pericardia 

\  Zl7^  f  ^^l^^f  ^^^""g  the  acme  was  over  the  third  cartilage  in 
8  out  of  14  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  in  men  ;  while  in  the  whole 
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of  those  of  the  female  sex  so  affected,  except  one,  that  boundaiy  was 
above  the  third  cartilage.  In  nearly  one-third,  or  3  in  11  of  the 
male  youths  with  rheumatic  pericarditis,  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
reo-ion  of  dulness  during  the  acme  was  over  the  third  cartilage.  This 
is'due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  male  sex,  the  lungs  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  are  more  largely  developed  than  in  the  female  sex. 

When  rheumatic   pericarditis   attacks   a  heart  enlarged  from 
previous  valvular  disease,  the  pericardial  sac,  being  more  ample,  is 
capable  of  containing  a  larger  amount  of  fluid,  and  the  region  ot 
pericardial  dulness  is  of  greater  relative  width  than  when  the  affec- 
tion attacks  the  virgin  heart.  ,  •  , 
If  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  shrinks,  owing  to  the  combined 
effect  of  the  compression  of  that  lobe  and  of  the  left  bronchus  by  the 
swollen  sac,  and  of  pleurisy  with  or  without  pulmonary  apoplexy,  a 
condition  of  things  by  no  means  unusual,  the  whole  area  ot  pericardial 
dulness  tends  towards  the  left,  and  its  left  border  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  the  ribs  at  the  side.                            ,      7  '  7 
Changes  in  the  Form  of  the  Outline  of  Pericardial  Dulness  caused 
hi  Variations  in  the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the  Affection.— \i 
the  attack  lasts  long,  the  pericardial  sac,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
becomes  softened,  it  yields  sideways,  and  becomes  widened  to  the 
left  and  rioht,  while  it  is  not  proportionally  lengthened  above  and 
below  (see  "figure  35,  p.  307).    This  is  especially  to  be  noted  when 
relapses  take  place,  and  when  the  effusion,  after  lessening  in  quantity, 
again  increases.    (See  figure  48,  p.  378.)  _ 

If  the  affection  passes  quickly  through  its  stages,  and  the  recovery 
is  perfect,  the  heart  being  restored  to  health,  the  changes  of  the  in- 
crease, the  acme,  and  the  decline  of  the  pericardial  effusion  and  of  the 
area  of  pericardial  duluess  pass  through  the  course  I  have  described. 
(See  figures  36,  37,  p.  311 ;  38,  39,  p.  335.)  _ 

If  however,  the  heart  becomes^enlarged  owing  to  the  establishment 
of  v'alvular  disease,  the  lessening  and  disappearance  of  the  effusion 
are  delayed,  and  the  area  of  dulness  is  somewhat  widened  and  lowered, 
esoeciallv  towards  the  left.  „  ,    ,      .         .  n-  i  j 

If  alono-  with  valvular  disease,  adhesions  of  the  heart  are  estabhshed, 
the  whole"  organ  is  enlarged,  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways  The 
outline  of  the  area  of  dulness  loses  its  characteristic  pear-shaped 
form  and  its  peaked  outline  over  the  great  vessels  gives  place  t«  a 
ISial  widening  of  that  area  from  above  downwards,  that  corre- 
Iponds  with  the  Enlarged  outline  of  the  heart  itself.  (Compare  figare 
42  with  figure  43,  p.  340.) 


Pkominence  over  the  Eegion  of  the  Pericardium. 

Increased  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium 
is  troDly  reliable  sign  of  the  increase  of  fluid  in  the  sac.  Increased 
prominent  of  the  costal  cartUages  over  the  heart,  with  widening  ot 
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the  spaces  between  them,  form,  however,  a  secondary  sign  of  some 
interest  and  value. 

In  my  paper  before  alluded  to,  I  state  that  the  distension  of  the 
pericardial  sac  by  fluid,  besides  displacing  the  surrounding  organs, 
pushes  forward  the  sternum,  elevates  the  costal  cartilages  from  the 
second  to  the  seventh,  widens  the  spaces  between  the  cartilages  and 
ribs  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  or  seventh,  pushes  outwards  the 
sixth  left  rib,  and  causes  some  degree  of  prominence  over  the  left 
side. 

This  condition  was  observed  with  care  in  one  or  more  of  the  cases 
of  pericarditis  examined  by  me  in  the  Nottingham  Hospital.  _  I  find 
that  prominence  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium  was  noticed  by 
me  in  19  of  63  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  under  my  care  in  St. 
Mary's  Hospital.  More  than  three-fourths  of  those  patients  (15  in  19) 
were  males,  while  only  4  were  females.  The  cardiac  prominence  is 
obscured  in  women  by  the  mamma ;  that  sign  having  been  observed  in 
only  one-seventh  of  the  female  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  (4  in 
27),  while  it  was  noticed  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  male  cases  (15 
in  36). 

The  increased  prominence  over  the  region  of  the  heart  was  usually 
noticed  when  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  at  its  height,  and 
it  lessened  when  the  effusion  declined.  In  the  greater  number  of  the 
cases  (12  in  19),  the  prominence  over  the  region  of  the  heart  is  de- 
scribed in  general  terms,  but  in  seven  its  area  was  specified.  In  one  of 
these  it  extended  from  the  second  cartilage  to  the  sixth ;  in  two,  from 
the  third  to  the  sixth  ;  in  three,  from  the  third  to  the  fifth ;  and  in  the 
remaining  one,  from  the  fourth  cartilage  to  the  sixth. 

In  these  cases  the  cartilages  yielded  to  the  distension  of  the  sac,  and 
were  displaced  by  it  forwards  and  upwards  ;  with  the  good  effect  of 
somewhat  relieving  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  swollen  sac  on  those 
important  structures,  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  left  bronchus, 
the  oesophagus,  and  the  aorta,  that  are  situated  between  the  back  of 
the  pericardium  and  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  promin- 
ence over  the  cardiac  region  caused  by  the  forward  pressure  of  the 
enlarged  pericardium,  points  out  that  a  serious  counter-pressure 
backwards  is  exerted  at  the  same  time  on  the  three  vital  tubes  that  I 
have  just  named,  which  convey  air  to  the  lungs,  and  especially  the 
left  lung,  food  to  the  stomach,  and  blood  to  the  lower  half  of  the 
frame.  Indeed,  the  true  value  of  this  sign  is  that  its  presence  reveals 
to  us  at  the  surface,  the  existence  of  deep  and  serious  pressure  on 
important  internal  parts,  a  pressure  that  is  augmented  when  the  super- 
ficial prominence  increases,  and  that  is  relieved  when  that  prominence 
lessens. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  sternum  and 
cartilages  over  the  region  of  the  distended  pericardium  are  rendered 
prominent  with  the  effect  of  somewhat  lessening  the  pressure  of  the 
swollen  sac  upon  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  the  left  bronchus, 
the  oesophagus  and  the  aorta — the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal 
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column  deepens  itself  and  curves  backwards  so  as  to  afford  increased 
space  for  the  swollen  sac,  and  those  important  tubes  that  are  com- 
pressed by  it.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  sits  up,  and  even 
leans  forward,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  gravitation  downwards  and  for- 
wards of  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium.  By  this  attitude,  and  the 
deepened  spinal  curvature,  indeed,  the  pressure  of  the  distended  sac 
upon  those  vital  parts  is  materially  lessened,  breathing  and  swallow- 
ing are  rendered  less  difficult,  and  blood  is  supplied  through  the  de- 
scending aorta  with  greater  freedom  to  the  body  and  lower  limbs. 


The  Position  of  the  Impulse  of  the  Heart  in  Cases  of 

Pericabditis. 

When  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium  has  increased  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  region  of  tlie 
heart.rthe  seat  of  the  impulse  is  raised  and  extended  outwards. 

I  gave  figures  of  three  cases  of  pericai-ditis  with  great  increase  of 
fluid  in  the  sac,  in  my  paper  on  the  position  of  the  internal  organs, 
in  which  the  impulse  was  present  in  the  third  and  fourth  spaces, 
instead  of  occupying  its  usual  position  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  spaces. 
In  that  paper,  attention  was  I  believe  called  for  the  first  time  to  the 
elevation  of  the  impulse  in  cases  of  pericarditis  with  effusion  into 

the  sac.  .  . 

In  thirty-seven  of  the  forty-four  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis, 
daily  details  of  which  are  given  in  columns  in  the  accompanying 
tables,  the  exact  position  of  the  impulse  during  successive  visits  is 
stated,  in  five  others  the  impulse  is  described,  but  its  situation  is  not 
specified,  and  in  the  remaining  two  the  impulse  was  almost  or  quite 
imperceptible  (see  pp.  313 — 327). 

In  examining  these  cases  I  shall  study  the  position  of  the  impulse 
from  two  points  of  view,  (1)  the  elevation  of  its  lower  boundary ; 
(2)  its  diffusion  into  the  higher  intercostal  spaces  during  the  period  of 
the  increase  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium. 

(1)  The  Elevation  of  the  Lower  Boundary  of  the  Impulse.— hi  fourteen 
cases,  the  extent  of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  region  of  the 
pericardium  increased,  and  the  effusion  attained  to  its  acme  after  the 
first  observation ;  and  in  twelve  of  these  the  impulse  occupied  a  higher 
position  at  the  time  of  the  acme  than  at  that  of  the  first  observation, 
while  in  two  its  position  was  unchanged.  „  . ,  • 

In  twenty-two  of  the  patients  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium was  at  its  greatest  height  or  acme  at  the  time  of  the  hrst 
observation;  and  as  the  effusion  lessened,  m  eighteen  of  these  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  feU,  in  three  it  was  stationary,  and  in 
one  it  became  higher  in  position. 

We  thus  see  that  in  thirty  of  these  thirty-seven  cases  of  rheumatic 
ppiicarditis,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  was  raised  in  position 
when  the  amount  of  effusion  in  the  pericardium  was  at  its  acme. 
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For  previous  views  ot  this  case,  see  figures  36,  37,  page  311. 

Figure  38,  from  a  youth  aged  17,  affected  with  rheumatic  pericarditis. 

Period  of  the  decline  of  the  pericardial  effusion. 

Sixtii  day  after  the  acme  of  pericardial  efifusion,  eighth  day  after  admission. 

The  pericardial  effusion  diminished  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  sac,  no  longer  dis- 
tended, has  contracted,  so  that  it  has  lost  its  pear-shaped  form,  and  resumed  more  nearly 
that  of  the  heart  itself,  a  little  modified  and  enlarged  by  undue  fulness  above.  The  lower 
border  of  the  heart  is  much  lower  than  during  the  acme,  being  situated  behind  the  fifth 
caitifage,  and  the  lower  boundary  of  the  pericardium  is  much  higher  ;  it  no  longer 
protrades  into  the  epigastric  space,  but  has  shrunk  upwards,  being  situated  behind  the 
upper  tliii-d  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  behind  or  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth 
left  cartilage.  The  right  ventricle  and  the  apex  of  tlie  left  ventricle  are  exposed  ;  biit 
the  upper  part  of  the  conns  arteriosus  and  of  the  front  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  pul- 
monaiy  artery,  and  the  ascending  aorta,  are  covered  with  lung. 

TJie  prominence  over  the  pericardium  has  almost  disappeared  and  the  left  side  has 
nearly  resumed  its  natural  shape. 

27ie  region  of  pericardial  dulness  (see  the  black  space)  corresponds  uith  the  lessened 
amount  of  the  pericardial  effusion,  and  instead  of  being  pear-shaped,  or  longer  than  it 
is  broad,  as  it  was  during  the  acme,  it  has  now  more  nearly  the  contour  of  the  natural 
region  of  cardiac  dulness,  and  is  broader  than  it  is  long.  It  still,  however,  presents  a 
peaked  form  at  its  up]ier  border  behind  the  sternum,  where  that  border  is  on  a  level 
with  the  third  cartilage,  and  where  it  is  still  much  higher  than  its  upper  border  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum,  which  is  situated  at  the  third  left  space.  Its  lower  border  is  situated 
behind  the  upper  third  of  the  ensiform  cartilage ;  and  its  right  and  left  borders  are 
respectively  behind  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum,  and  within  the  left  nipple. 

The  impulse  is  felt  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  left  spaces,  being  feeble  in 
the  fourth  space.    (See  the  curved  and  circular  lines  in  those  spaces. ), 

Figure  39,  from  the  same  patient  as  figures  36,  37,  38. 

Period  of  the  disappearance  of  the  pericardial  effusion  and  restoration  of  the  heart  to 
its  natural  position,  which  is  however  still  rather  high. 

f^ighth  day  after  the  acme  of  pericardial  effusion,  tenth  day  after  admission. 

There  is  no  pericardial  effusion,  and  the  chest  has  resumed  its  natural  shape. 

The  region  of  cardiac  dulness  (see  the  black  space)  has  regained  its  natural  form,  and 
is  no  longer  pretematurally  higher  behind  the  sternum  thon  to  the  left  of  it.  Its  uj^por 
boundary  is  situated  behind  the  fourth  cartilage,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the 
sternum,  its  lower  boundary,  is  behind  the  fifth  space  and  the  upper  end  of  the  ensiform 
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cartilage  ;  its  right  mavgiu  is  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum,  and 
its  left  border  is  fully  half  an  inch  within  the  mammary  line. 

In  one-fifth  of  the  cases  (7  in  37)  the  lower  boundary  of  the  im- 
pulse was  puslied  up  as  high  as  the  third  space,  and  in  tliree-fifths  of 
them  it  was  present  in  the  fourth  space  (21  in  37).  In  two  patients, 
one  with  disease  of  the  aortic  a^id  mitral  valves,  the  other  with  that 
of  tlie  mitral  valve  alone,  of  some  standing,  the  impulse  was  seated 
in  the  sixth  space,  in  three  cases  it  occupied  the  fifth  space,  and  in 
three  it  was  felt  over  the  tliird  cartilage. 

The  existence  of  previous  valvular  disease,  owing  to  the  increased 
;Size  of  the  heart  in  such  cases,  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the 
position  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse,  and  as  a  rule  lessened 
or  prevented  its  ascent  during  the  acme  of  the  effusion.  Thus,  of  five 
patients  of  this  class,  all  of  whom  had  affection  of  the  mitral  valve, 
and  one  of  them  of  the  aortic  valve  also,  in  two  the  lower  boundary 
of  the  impulse  occupied  the  sixth  space,  in  two  the  fifth  space,  and  in 
one  it  was  seated  in  the  fourth  space. 

If  we  deduct  from  the  thirty-seven  cases  these  five  with  "valvular 
disease,  which  are  exceptional  both  in  their  nature  and  as  regards 
the  influence  of  the  effusion  on  the  seat  of  the  impulse,  we  find  that 
in  only  one  of  the  remaining  thirty-two  patients  was  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  impulse  as  low  as  the  fifth  space  during  the  acme  of 
the  effusion. 

These  cases  of  pre^dous  valvular  disease  are  exceptional  in  another 
point  of  view.  In  three  of  these  five  patients  the  position  of  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  was  not  higlier  during  the  acme  of  the 
effusion  than  at  other  times.  If  we  deduct  these  five  cases  from 
the  thirty-seven  under  review,  we  find  that  in  only  three  of  the  re- 
maining thirty -two  cases  was  the  position  of  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  impulse  unchanged  during  the  acme  of  the  effusion,  while  in 
twenty -nine  of  them  it  was  definitely  higher  than  in  health. 

Extent  to  ivhich  the  Lower  Boundary  of  the  Impulse  vms  Raised, 
when  the  Effusion  into  the  Pericardium  was  at  its  Height  or  Acme. — 
In  the  twelve  patients  in  whom  the  acme  of  the  effusion  was 
reached  after  the  first  observation  of  increased  dulness  on  percussion, 
and  in  whom  the  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  was  then  elevated, 
the  impulse  at  its  lower  boundary  ascended  two  spaces  in  two  instances 
(compare  figure  44  with  figure  45,  p.  356),  a  space  and  a  lialf  in  one, 
one  space  in  six,  and  less  than  a  space  in  tlu'ee  cases ;  and  it  descended 
after  the  acme  two  spaces  in  five  instances,  one  space  in  five,  less 
than  a  space  in  one,  and  in  the  remaining  case  its  descent  was  not 
observed. 

In  the  eighteen  cases  in  which  the  effusion  had  attained  to  its  acnir 
at  the  time  of  the  first  observation,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse 
subsequently  descended  two  spaces  in  three  patients,  one  space  in 
thirteen,  one  rib's  breadth  in  one,  and  half  a  space  in  one  case. 

If  we  combine  these  thirty  cases  in  one  group,  we  find  that  the 
lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  was  higher  during  the  acme  of  the 
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effusion  than  in  the  natural  state  by  two  spaces  in  eight  cases,  by- 
one  space  in  nineteen,  and  by  less  than  a  space  in  three  cases. 

Time  occupied  driving  the  Ascent  and  the  Descent  of  the  Lower  Bound- 
ary of  the  Impulse  in  connection  respectively  toith  the  Increase,  the  Acme, 
and  the  Decline  of  the  Fluid  in  the  Pericardium. — In  the  twelve  cases  in 
wliich  the  impulse  at  its  lower  boundary  ascended  to  its  highest  point 
after  the  first  observation,  and  during  the  period  of  the  increase  of  the 
pericardial  effusion,  the  time  occupied  by  its  ascent  was  from  one  to 
two  days  in  nine  cases,  and  from  four  to  six  days  in  three  cases. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  fell  from  its  highest  position 
to  its  natural  one  in  from  one  to  two  days  in  ten  cases,  in  from  three 
to  nine  days  in  eighteen,  and  in  sixteen  days  in  two  out  of  a  total 
of  thirty  cases.  The  ascent  of  the  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  was 
therefore  more  rapid  than  its  descent. 

Relation  between  the  Extent  of  the  Effusion  in  the  Pericardium,  and, 
the  Height  of  the  Loxuer  Boundary  of  the  Impulse. — The  clinical  facts 
just  given  show  that  the  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  was  raised 
by  the  increase  of  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  ;  and  we  find,  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  a  relation  between  the  extent  of  the  effusion  and 
the  height  of  the  impulse  in  these  cases  of  pericarditis.  But  this 
rule  is  reversed  in  a  small  group  of  exceptional  cases,  amounting  to 
seven,  in  which  the  upper  limit  of  the  eifusion  was  as  high  as  the  first 
space  or  the  second  cartilage ;  while  the  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse 
was  present  in  the  sixth  space  in  one,  in  the  fifth  space  in  two,  in  the 
fourth  space  in  three,  and  in  the  third  space  in  only  one  of  these  cases. 
Three  of  these  patients  in  whom  the  impulse  was  low  had  valvular 
disease  of  old  standing,  a  condition  that,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
prevents  or  lessens  the  ascent  of  the  impulse. 

(2)  The  Diffusion  of  the  Impulse  over  the  Higher  Intercostal  Spaces 
during  the  Acme,  and  Decline  of  the  Fluid  in  the  Pericardium. — In 
three-fifths  of  the  cases  (22  in  37)  the  impulse,  at  the  time  of  the 
acme  of  the  effusion,  extended  upwards  above  its  lower  boundary  to 
the  extent  of  one  or  more  of  the  higlier  intercostal  spaces.  In  more 
than  one-half  of  these  cases  the  impulse  was  felt  beating  as  high  as 
the  second  space  (12  in  22)',  while  in  less  than  one-half  of  them  its 
upper  limit  was  the  third  space  (10  in  22)..  The  extent  to  which  the 
impulse  was  felt  in  the  higher  spaces  was  naturally  regulated  by  the 
position  of  its  lower  boundary.  Thus,,  the  impulse  was  bounded  below 
by  the  fourth  space  in  ten  cases,  and  in  eight  of  these  it  extended  up 
to  the  third  space  or  cartilage,  and  to  the  second  space  in  only  two  ; 
while  in  eight  other  patients  the  impulse,  which  was  bounded  below 
by  the  third  space  or  cartilage,  spread  upwards  to  the  second  space. 
According,  therefore,  to  the  degree  to  which  the  impulse  was  raised  by 
the  increased  amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  it  was  felt  beating 
in  the  second  and  third  spaces,  or  the  third  and  fourth  spaces,  instead 
of,  a.s  in  health,  the  fourth  and  fifth  spaces. 

In  these  cases  there  were  two  agencies  at  work :  one,  the  increase 
of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  which  elevated  the  heart  and  its  impulse 
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Fig.  40.  Fig.  41. 


Figure  40  from  a  housemaid  aged  17,  affected  witli  rheumatic  pericarditis. 

Period  of  the  first  acme  of  pericardial  effusion,  fifth  day  after  admission. 

The  explanation  of  pericardial  effusion  and  dulness  given  with  figure  36,  page  311, 
applies  also  to  this  figure. 

The  pe7-icar dial  effusion  extends  less  to  the  left  and  more  to  the  right  than  in  figure 
37,  page  311  (acme  of  pericardial  efi'usion),  and  is  of  about  equal  extent  in  the  two 
figures  from  above  downwards.  'I'he  heart,  which  is  enlarged,  is  elevated  by  the  fluid,  but 
to  a  less  degree  than  in  figure  41,  its  lower  boundary  being  probably  situated  behind  the 
lower  border  of  the  fifth  cartilage,  and  just  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 

The  whole  front  of  the  heart  is  exposed,  including  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle, 
the  apex  and  front  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  ascending  aorta  within  the  pericardium,  and 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  region  of  pericardial  dulness  (see  the  black  space)  extends  from  a  little  above  the 
lower  end  of  the  manubrium  and  the  second  left  space,  down  to  the  tip  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cartilage  ;  and  from  a  little  over  an  inch  to  the 
right  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum,  to  a  little  beyond  the  left  mammai-y  line.  The 
area  of  dulness  includes  (1,  1,)  the  region  of  the  great  arteries;  (2,  2,)  that  of  the 
heart ;  and  (3,  3,)  that  of  the  volume  of  the  effused  fluid  below  the  heart,  and  projecting 
downwards  into  the  epigastric  space. 

The  impulse  is  less  elevated  than  in  figure  37  (acme),  being  situated  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  spaces.    (See  the  curved  and  circular  lines  in  those  spaces.) 

The  friction  sound  (represented  by  zigzag  lines,  the  systolic  lines  being  thick,  the 
diastolic  thin),  is  heard,  double,  over  the  whole  length  of  the  sternum,  being  audible, 
with  pressure  over  its  upper  third  (the  great  arteries) ,  and  without  ^jressure  over  its  lower 
two-thirds  ;  and  is  also  audible  with  pressure  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  left  cartilages 
(right  ventricle)  ;  and  over,  but  not  beyond  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle. 

A  loud  mitral  murmur  — >  is  audible  extensively  to  the  left  of  the  heart. 

Figure  41  from  the  same  patieiit  as  figure  40. 

Period  of  the  decrease  of  the  pericardial  effusion  after  the  first  acme. 

Eighth  day  after  admission,  tliird  after  the  acme — for  the  sounds.  Eleventh  day  after 
admission,  sixth  after  the  acme — for  the  pericardial  effusion  and  dulness,  and  impulse. 

The  pericardial  effusion  has  lessened  considerably,  but  is  still  present  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  right  ventricle  and  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left  ventricle  are  completely 
exposed  ;  and  the  left  border  of  the  right  auric^le,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  ascending 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  are  also  brought  into  view.    The  heart,  (2,  2,)  which  is 
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enlarged,  has  dropped  down  into  its  natural  place,  and  even  extends  beyond  that  jjlace, 
at  its  lower  and  left  bomidaries.  The  amonnt  of  effusion  between  the  under  surfaee 
of  the  heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium  (3,3,)  is  very  small. 

The  region  of  pericardial  dulncss  (see  the  black  space)  has  lessened  considerably  in 
area  ;  it  extends  from  Ijetween  the  second  spaces,  behind  the  sternum,  down  to  the  lower 
third  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  from  the  third  left  space  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth 
cartilage  ;  and  from  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  to  a  point  an  inch  lieyond  the  left 
mammary  line.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  adhesions  have  formed  at  the  apex,  so 
that  the  latter  boundary  is  not  pericardial  but  cardiac.  The  region  of  dulness  over  the 
freat  arteries  (1,  1,)  is  still  very  marked  but  has  materially  lessened  ;  that  over  the 
heart  (2,  2,)  being  still  extensive  ;  and  that  over  the  depending  portion  of  the  pericardial 
effusion  between  the  under  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium  (3,  3,) 
bi'iug  very  narrow,  indeed  a  mere  strip. 

The  imimlse  of  the  apex  is  felt  in  the  sixth  space,  considerably  to  the  left  of  the  nipple. 
The  position  of  the  impulse  elsewhere  is  not  mentioned  in  the  report,  but  1  have  given 
it  in  the  figure  as  being  present  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  spaces,  because  three  days  later, 
at  the  time  of  the  second  acme,  it  was  felt  iu  those  spaces,  as  well  as  in  the  second 
and  third  spaces.    (See  the  circles  and  curved  lines  in  those  spaces. ) 

The  friction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines,  systolic  thick,  diastolic  thin)  on  the  seventh 
day  had  increased  considerably  below  and  to  the  right,  and  lessened  above  and  to  the 
left.  It  was  audible  over  the  sternum  from  below,  but  not  above,  the  level  of  the 
second  spaces,  and  thence  down  to  the  tip  of  the  ensifonn  cartilage  ;  to  the  right  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  sternum  ;  and  over  the  left  cartilages,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh, 
where  it  extended  about  two  inches  below  the  heart ;  but  it  was  inaudible  over  the 
region  of  the  apex,  where  there  were  probable  adhesions. 

For  the  later  views  of  this  case,  see  figures  42,  43,  p.  340. 

both  at  their  lower  and  upper  boundaries  into  the  contracted  space  at 
the  higher  part  of  the  chest,  and  caused  the  heart  to  beat  against 
the  lei't  upper  spaces ;  the  other,  the  enlargement  from  distension  of 
the  right  ventricle  and  especially  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  blood  passes  through  the  lungs 
from  the  combined  effect  of  the  pressure  upon  the  auricles  by  the 
fluid  in  the  swollen  sac,  and  the  existence  of  endocarditis  with 
mitral  regurgitation.  The  enlarged  right  A^entricle  and  pulmonary 
artery  displace  the  lungs,  and  pulsate,  the  former  against  the  third,  the 
latter  usually  against  the  second  space ;  and  in  that  space  the  double 
beat  of  the  artery  is  then  felt,  the  first  being  feeble,  the  second 
sudden  and  like  a  shock,  coinciding  with  a  feeble  first  and  intensified 
second  sound  heard  over  the  same  situation.  When  the  heart  is  much 
raised,  it  is  evident  that  the  conns  arteriosus  must  sometimes  occupy 
the  second  space,  the  pulmonary  artery  being  elevated  into  the  first  space. 

After  the  acme,  when  the  amount  of  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium 
lessened,  the  position  of  the  impulse,  as  w^e  have  -just  seen,  as  a  rule 
descended  at  its  lower  boundary,  but  it  generally  retained  its  place 
at  its  upper  boundary.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  impulse  extended 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards  during  the  period  of  the  lessening 
of  the  effusion. 

The  clinical  facts  that  I  have  just  related  as  to  the  extension 
of  the  impulse  into  the  upper  region  during  the  successive  periods  of 
the  increase,  the  acme,  and  the  decrease  of  the  effusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium ;  while  its  lower  boundary  steadily  rose  during  the  increase, 
and  fell  during  the  decrease  of  the  fluid,  are  to  be  traced  I  consider 
to  a  succession  of  causes.  I  have  just  considered  the  two  agencies 
that  are  at  work  to  extend  the  impulse  into  its  higher  region  during 
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Fig.  42:  Fig.  43. 


For  previous  views  of  this  patient  see  figures  40,  41,  page  338. 
Figure  42,  from  a  housemaid  aged  17. 

Period  of  the  second  acme  of  pericardial  effusion  owing  to  a  relapse  of  pericarditis. 

From  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  day  after  admission,  from  the  tenth  to  the 
fourteenth  day  after  the  first  acme  (figure  40),  and  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day 
after  the  period  of  decrease  of  the  effusion  illustrated  in  figure  41.  The  period  of  the 
acme  lasted  four  days. 

The  explanations  of  pericardial  effusion,  prominence  and  dulness,  giv^n  with  figure  36, 
at  page  311 ,  apply  also  to  this  figure. 

Tlic  pericardial  effusion  has  increased  again  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  heart  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  is  probably  adherent  at  the  apex  ;  its  lower  boundary  is  therefore 
much  lower  than  during  the  first  acme,  figure  40,  and  apparently  reaches  down  to  the  sixth 
cartilage,  and  the  middle  of  the  enslform  cartilage.  The  effusion  has  Increased  very 
much,  especially  upwards,  downwards,  and  to  the  right ;  but  owing  probably  to  adhesions 
at  the  apex,  It  has  been  stationary  or  has  lessened  In  area  at  the  left  side — compared 
with  Its  amount  and  area  during  the  period  of  decrease  of  the  effusion  after  the  first 
acme  shown  In  figure  41 .  The  effusion  extends  much  higher  and  more  to  the  n'ght 
than  during  the  first  acme  (figure  40),  but  it  is  of  the  same  extent  at  its  lower  and  left 
boundaries  In  this  as  In  the  first  acme.  The  area  of  the  effusion  was  much  wider  In 
relation  to  Its  length,  and  especially  towards  the  left,  In  the  single  acme  shown  in  figure 
37,  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sac  from  long-continued  distension,  than  it  is  in  this 
instance,  in  which  the  expansion  of  the  sac  to  the  left  has  been  apparently  stopped  by  the 
probable  adhesion  of  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  whole  front  of  the  heart  and  great  arteries  is  exposed.  Including  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  ascending  aorta  and 
pulmonary  arteiy. 

Tlic  region  of  pericardial  dulness  (see  the  black  space),  corresponding  to  the  pericardial 
effusion, "extends  very  high,  or  to  within  an  inch  of  the  episternal  notch  ;  far  to  the 
right,  or  nearly  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  ;  low  down,  or  below  the  tip  of 
the  enslform  cartilage  ;  and  owing  probably  to  adhesions  at  the  apex,  proportionally  less 
far  to  the  left,  or  fully  half  an  Inch  to  the  left  of  the  mammary  line.  The  region  of 
dulness  over  the  arteries  is  unusually  high  and  narrow.  Its  width  on  the  first  day  of  the 
acme  was  little  more  than  one  Inch ;  but  It  had  Increased  to  about  two  inches  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  its  upper  border  was  not  quite  so  high  as  on  the'first  day  of  the  acme 
at  Its  upper  part. 

'The  impulse  is  extensive  but  not  strong,  the  double  pulsation  over  the  jmlmonary 
artery  being  felt  over  the  second  and  third  spaces ;  and  the  Impulse  of  the  heart,  over  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  spaces,  where  it  extends  beyond  the  nipple  (sec  tlie  cuiTcd  lines 
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and  circles  in  those  spaces).  The  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  has  therefore  been 
elevated  from  the  sixth  space  to  the  fifth  since  the  period  of  the  decrease  of  the  elfusion 
follo\ving  the  first  acme,  shown  in  figure  41  :  it  is,  however,  lower  in  this  second  acme 
than  it  was  in  the  first  acme,  when  it  occupied  the  fourth  space. "« 

The  friction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines,  the  systolic  lines  being  thick,  the  diastolic  thin) 
is  scarcely  audible  anywhere  \vithout  pressure,  but  wnth  pressure  it  is  heard,  double,  over 
the  whole  region  of  the  pericardial  dulness  except  over  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left 
ventricle,  where  there  are  probably  adhesions,  and  where  a  loud  mitral  murmur  — > 
prevails.  Tlie  rubbing  souuds  are  louder  over  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the  sternum  and 
to  each  side  of  it,  than  higher  up. 

Figure  43,  from  the  same  patient  as  figures  40,  41,  42. 

Period  of  complete  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart. 

For  pericardial  dulness — fifty- two  days  after  admission,  thirty -nine  to  forty- three  days 
after  the  second  acme. 

For  the  impulse — eightj'-eight  days  after  admission,  when  the  dulness,  tested  by  post- 
mortem examination,  was  about  the  same  as  on  the  fifty-third  day  after  admission. 

The  region  of  pericardial  dullness  (see  the  black  space)  is  very  extensive,  measuring 
about  seven  inches  from  left  to  right,  with  a  slight  downward  inclination,  and  nearly 
five  inches  from  above  downwards.  Its  upper  boundary  was  behind  the  lower  border  of 
the  manubrium  ;  its  lower  boundary,  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  the 
sixth  left  space  and  the  seventh  left  rib  ;  its  right  boundary  was  situated  midway 
between  the  right  nipple  and  the  edge  of  the  sternum  ;  and  its  left  boundary  extended 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  at  the  outer  side  of  the  chest. 

The  impulse  on  the  fifty-third  day  was  present  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  spaces 
from  two  inches  within,  to  two  inches  without,  the  nipple  line,  and  was  quite  absent 
from  the  sternum  and  the  spaces  between  the  cartilages ;  since  that  time  the  patient  has 
been  getting  gi-adually  worse  ;  and  the  impulse  has  been  becoming  gradually  stronger  and 
more  extensive,  and  is  now,  on  the  eighty-ninth  day,  felt  over  the  whole  sternum, 
the  epigastiium,  and  the  cartilages  to  each  side,  and  on  the  left  side  down  to  the 
seventh  left  rib,  where  it  beats  against  the  outer  side  of  the  chest  (see  the  cui-ved  lines 
occupying  all  that  region).  The  impulse  heaves  up  rather  slowly  during-  the  systole, 
and  immediately  after  it,  falls  suddenly  backward.  The  impulse  in  the  first  and  second 
spaces,  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  double,  protrading  slightly  duiing  the  systole,  and 
going  back  with  a  flapping  rapid  movement  during  the  diastole,  conveying  the  impression 
of  a  sharp  impulse  or  shock,  synchronously  with  the  second  sound.  Ninety-fii-st  day. 
The  impulse  is  still  felt  over  the  sternum,,  but  feebler  than  two  days  ago,  similar  in 
character,  but  not  felt. 

the  periods  of  the  increase  and  acme  of  the  effusion ;  the  increase 
namely  of  the  pericardial  fluid  elevating  tlie  heart  into  the  contracted 
space  of  the  chest  above  ;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle 
and  pulmonary  artery  from  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs.  During  the  decline  of  the  fluid  the  first  of 
these  influences  is  reversed,  for  the  heart  descends  into  its 
natural  place,  where  it  beats  with  comparative  freedom;  but  the 
second  influence,  the  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle  and  pul- 
monary artery  from  obstruction  through  the  lungs,  often  remains  in 
full  force  to  retain  the  impulse  in  its  higher  position  ;  and  this 
influence  is  frequently  added  to  by  other  causes  that  have  a  like 
effect.  These  additional  influences  include  the  thickening  and  mat- 
ting of  the  inflamed  pericardium  ;  the  possible  adhesion  from  pleurisy 
of  the  left  lung  to  the  pericardium  at  its  upper  border ;  and  the  defi- 
cient or  absent  expansion  of  this  portion  of  the  lung  from  adhesion  and 
other  causes,  such  as  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  the  imperfect  general 
use  of  the  left  lung.  These  views  derive  additional  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  cases  save  one  in  which  the  impulse  extended 
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over  the  higher  spaces  during  both  the  acme  and  the  decline  of  the 
effusion,  there  Avas  endocarditis  with  mitral  incompetence,  and  in 
several  of  them,  aortic  incompetence  also. 

Position  of  the  Impulse  after  the  Decline  of  the  Pericardial  Illusion 
during  the  Later  Stages  of  Rheumatic  Pericarditis-;  and  after  its 
Cessation. — When  the  effusion  disappears  and  the  heart  resumes  its 
natural  position,  and  when  the  lungs  again  cover  the  great  vessels 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  organ  in  front,  the  impulse  as  a  rule 
descends  into  its  natural  i^osition,  and  is  again  felt  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  spaces. 

In  those  patients  in  whom  the  heart  becomes  again  healthy  after 
the  attack,  the  size,  position  and  customary  beat  of  the  organ 
are  restored  :  but  in  those  in  whom  valvular  disease  is  established, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease  are  made  apparent  by  the  force, 
extent,  and  position  of  the  impulse.  When  the  resulting  mitral 
disease  is  severe,  the  impiilse  of  both  the  right  and  left  ventricles  is 
extended,  and  is  felt  beating  from  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  to 
the  left  nipple.  When,  however,  the  mitral  affection  is  slight,  and 
such  as  scarcely  or  not  at  all  to  interfere  with  the  function  of  the 
organ,  then  the  impulse  resumes  its  natural  boundary  and  strength ; 
and  thus  the  impulse  becomes  a  true  measure  of  the  extent  of  the 
valvular  disease.  When  both  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  are  affected, 
the  apex-beat  and  the  impulse  generally  of  the  left  ventricle  become 
more  markedly  developed,  the  action  of  the  right  ventricle  being  stiQ 
unduly  strong.  In  those  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which  the  aortic 
valve  is  alone  affected,  the  right  ventricle  is  untouched ;  but  the  size 
and  force  of  the  left  ventricle  are  increased  in  exact  proportion  to 
tlie  increased  labour  thrown  upon  that  cavity  by  the  degree  of  the 
crippling  of  the  valve.  The  apex-beat  and  general  shock  of  the 
left  ventricle  become  extended  outwards  beyond  the  left  nipple,  and 
downwards  into  the  sixth  space,  when  the  valvular  affection  is  great ; 
but  they  are  held  almost  within  the  natural  limits  when  it  is  slight. 
Wlien  the  heart  becomes  adherent  and  there  is  disease  of  one  or  more 
of  its  valves,  the  impulse  of  the  organ  becomes  extended  in  every  direc- 
tion— to  the  right,  over  and  beyond  the  sternum  ;  to  the  left  beyond 
the  line  of  the  nipple;  downwards,  over  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  even 
below  it  in  the  epigastrium ;  and  especially  upwards,  to  the  second 
space  and  to  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  sternum.  In  some  cases  the 
whole  impulse  bears  at  first  forwards  during  the  systole,  and  then 
drags  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  a  characteristic  manner  backwards ; 
while  in  other  cases,  in  which  there  is  complete  fibrous  attachment  of 
the  adherent  pericardium  to  the  sternum,  that  bone  and  the  adjoining 
costal  cartilages  are  steadily  drawn  inwards  during  the  sys  tole,  and 
spring  forwards  with  a  shock  during  the  diastole.  An  essential  dif- 
ference is  also  established  between  the  influence  of  respiration  on 
the  area  of  the  impulse  of  the  adherent  and  the  non-adherent  heart. 
When  the  heart  is  not  adherent,  a  deep  inspiration,  by  drawing  down 
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the  heart  and  covering  it  with  the  expanded  lungs,  causes  a  complete 
transfer  of  the  impulse  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  spaces  to  the  epigas- 
trium and  the  sixth  and  seventh  cartilages  ;  but  when  the  heart  is 
adherent,  the  outspread  dragging  impulse  almost  retains  its  position 
during  a  deep  inspiration,  neither  materially  lessening  its  area  over 
its  upper  borders,  nor  materially  increasing  it  below.  There  is,  in 
short,  no  transfer,  such  as  occurs  when  there  are  no  adhesions,  of 
the  impulse  during  a  deep  breath  from  the  intercostal  spaces  to  the 
ensiform  cartilage  and  epigastrium  and  the  adjoining  left  costal 
cartilages.  Thus  in  a  patient  who  has  recovered  from  rheumatic 
endo-p°ericarditis  we  are  enabled  to  judge  by  the  position  and  force 
of  the  impulse,  whether  the  valves,  if  affected,  are  seriously  or  only 
slightly  affected ;  and,  by  the  extent  to  which  the  play  of  the  impulse  is 
influenced  by  respiration,  whether  the  valvular  affection  is  combined 
or  not  with  extensive  and  binding  adhesions  of  the  heart. 

VlBKATION  OR  THRILL  FELT  BY  THE  HAND  OVER  THE  EeGION  OF 

Pericardial  Friction. 

A  sense  of  vibration  or  thrill  was  felt  over  the  seat  of  the  friction 
sound  at  the  region  of  its  greatest  intensity  in  fully  one-fifth  of  the 
patients  with  rheumatic  pericarditis  (13  in  63). 

In  seven  of  the  cases,  or  more  than  one-half  of  them,  the  thrill  was 
felt  over  the  whole  region  of  the  impulse,  extending  in  two  instances 
over  the  second  and  third  left  spaces,  in  one,  over  the  spaces  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth,  in  three,  over  those  from  the  third  to  the  fifth,  and 
in  one,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  spaces. 

In  two  other  instances  the  thrill  was  confined  to  the  second  space, 
apparently  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  three  to  the  region  of  the 
apex,  and  in  the  remaining  case  it  was  present  both  over  the  second 
space  and  the  apex.  In  all  these  patients  the  friction  sound  was 
harsh  and  grating,  vibrating,  or  creaking  in  character. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  vibration  was  felt  over  the  whole 
region  of  the  impulse,  the  thrill  was  present  at  the  time  of  the  acme 
of  the  effusion,  or  in  one  instance  two  days  after  it  (see  pp.  313-315) ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said,  with  one  exception,  of  those  in  which  the 
vibration  was  felt  in  the  second  space. 

The  duration  of  the  thrUl  was  short.  It  was  observed  for  only 
one  day  in  seven  cases,  for  two  days  in  three,  for  three  days  in  two 
cases,  and  for  four  consecutive  days  in  the  remaining  one.  In  two 
cases  (51,  see  p.  315;  40,  see  p.  313),  the  thrill,  after  being  absent 
from  its  previous  seat  over  the  body  of  the  heart  for  several  days, 
returned  over  a  limited  space  when  the  surfaces  were  comparatively 
dry,  the  effusion  having  disappeared. 

The  character  of  the  friction  thrill  or  vibration  is  peculiar,  and 
differs  from  the  thrill  due  to  altered  blood-currents,  chiefly  in  the 
following  points.  The  blood-thrill  presents  a  succession  of  equal 
vibrations,  often  like  those  made  by  a  vibrating  musical  cord ;  is 
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diffused ;  has  a  focus  of  greatest  intensity,  from  which  it  lessens  and 
fades  away  all  round  ;  gives  the  impression  to  the  hand  of  bein<-' 
deeply  seated  as  well  as  superficial ;  begins,  when  diastolic  after  the 
impulse  ends,  and  often  continues,  when  systolic,  for  a  short  period 
after  the  cessation  of  the  beat  of  the  ventricle ;  retains  its  character, 
position,  focus  of  intensity,  and  general  outspread,  unchanged  or  with 
only  slight  modifications  from  day  to  day  ;  and  finally,  has  a  long 
previous  history  pointing  to  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  probably 
dating  from  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  friction  thrill  or 
vibration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  shallow,  giving  a  sensation  as  if  it 
were  made  just  under  the  hand  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  rough 
surfaces ;  has  often  a  grating,  rasping  or  irregularly  vibrating  cha- 
racter; presents  no  focus  of  intensity,  but  is  spread,  with  varying 
force,  over  the  region  of  the  impulse ;  begins  and  ends  rather 
abruptly,  being  limited  to  the  period  of  the  impiilse  and  not  passing 
beyond  or  preceding  it ;  does  not  end  with  an  abrupt  shock ;  is 
short-lived  and  transient,  and,  if  felt  on  one  or  two  following  days, 
it  always  changes  in  extent,  and  perhaps  in  position,  and  alters'  in  cha- 
racter; and  finally  has  a  short  previous  history  of  local  pain,  extended 
dulness  on  percussion,  increased  prominence  over  the  region  of  the 
pericardium,  and  elevated  impulse.  Sometimes,  however,  the  blood- 
thrill  and  the  friction-thrill  are  so  much  alike  that  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  hand.  The  character  of  the  thrill  is,  however,  at 
once  cleared  up  by  the  ear ;  the  friction-thrill  being  accompanied  by  a 
friction  sound  which  is  in  all  cases  increased  by  pressure,  and  is 
most  vibrating,  grating,  or  creaking  and  harsh  at  the  very  seat  of  the 
vibration ;  while  the  blood-thrill  is  accompanied  by  the  murmur,  usually 
musical,  that  distinguishes  the  valvular  affection. 

The  thrill  of  presystolic  murmur  is  distinguished  by  the  position 
of  the  thriU  over  and  to  the  left  of  the  interventricular  septum, 
the  peculiar  large  vibrating  character  of  the  murmur;  the  abrupt 
shock  with  which  the  thrill  and  murmur  terminate  ;  the  persistency 
of  the  thrill,  murmur,  and  shock  from  day  to  day ;  and  the  long 
previous  history. 

The  character  of  the  friction  sound  presented  in  the  various  cases 
a  close  approximation  to  the  character  of  the  thrill  or  vibration. 

The  sensation  conveyed  to  the  hand  when  applied  over  the  seat  of 
thrill  in  the  thirteen  cases  under  examination  was  not  always  of  the 
same  character.  Thus,  under  these  circumstances  the  hand  felt  a  sense 
of  grating  or  rasping  in  two,  of  vibration  in  four,  and  of  thrill  in  seven 
of  the  cases. 

On  listening  over  the  region  of  the  thrill  or  vibration  in  these  cases 
a  loud  harsh  friction  sound  was  heard  in  seven  patients,  in  five  of 
whom  the  sound  was  described  as  being  "  to  and  fro  ; "  in  five  others  of 
them  there  was  a  noise  resembling  the  creaking  of  leather ;  in  three 
the  sound  was  grating,  in  one  rasping,  in  two  vibrating,  in  one  grazing, 
and  in  one  "  churning."  In  several  of  these  cases  the  friction  sound 
presented,  as  we  have  already  seen,  different  phases  at  different 
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periods  of  their  progress.  In  all  of  them  the  friction  sound  became 
less  harsh  and  extensive  when  the  vibration  or  thrill  over  the  region 
of  the  pericardium  ceased  to  be  perceptible. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  the  thrill  was  perceptible  in  these 
cases,  especially  if  it  extended  over  the  ventricles,  and  was  not  limited 
to  the  region  of  the  apex  or  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  area  of 
the  friction  sound  was  increased  as  well  as  the  intensity.  In  one  of 
the  cases  the  rubbing  sound  was  audible  over  the  whole  front  of  the 
chest,  and  in  several  of  the  patients  it  spread  downwards  to  the  ensiform 
cartilage  and  to  the  left  and  right  seventh  and  eighth  costal  cartilage. 

The°character  of  the  friction  sound,  associated  with  the  presence 
of  a  thrill  over  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  whether  creaking  or  grating, 
vibrating  or  rustling,  or  to  and  fro,  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
section. 

Auscultation. 

Position  and  Character  of  the  Sounds  heard  over  the  Heart  and 
Pericardium  during  the  Early  Stages  of  Pericarditis. — In  more  than 
one-half  of  my  cas3s  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  (33  in  63),  I  observed 
the  character  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  at  or  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  and  before  the  effusion  into  the  pericar- 
dium had  arrived  at  its  height.  I  was  frequently  surprised  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  affection  attained  to  its  acme.  In  twenty- 
three  of  these  patients  friction  sound  was  heard  for  the  first  time 
before  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  had  reached  its  greatest  amount ; 
and  in  fifteen  of  these  the  rubbing  sound  was  detected  oiily  one  day, 
and  in  four  two  days  before  the  time  of  the  acme. 

Modification  of  the  Soimds  of  the  Heart  at  the  Comonencement  of 
Pericarditis,  "before  the  Occurrence  of  Friction  Murmur  or  Friction 
Sound. — There  were  five  cases  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
were  modified  before  the  occurrence  of  a  friction  sound,  or  the  period 
of  the  acme.  In  one  of  them  the  heart  sounds  were  muffled  two 
days  before  the  occurrence  of  the  friction  sound  and  the  acme ;  in  three 
of  them  those  sounds  were  ringing  in  character  from  three  to  four  days 
before  the  acme ;  and  in  one  of  tliese  the  systolic  sound  was  rough  and 
unduly  prolonged  four  days  before  that  period.  All  the  cases  of  this 
group  but  one  presented  on  pressure  either  a  single  or  double  murmur 
or  a  rubbing  sound  subsequently  to  this  modification  of  the  ^heart 
sounds,  and  before  the  occurrence  of  the  acme. 

Position  and  Character  of  the  Friction  Murmur,  influenced  hy  Pressure, 
heard  at  the  Beginning  of  Pericarditis. — A  murmur,  which  was  excited 
or  rendered  more  intense  by  pressure,  was  heard  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  before  the  period  of  the  acme  of  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
in  eight  cases. 

Pain  was  felt  directly  over  the  seat  of  the  pericardial  inflam- 
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mation  in  seven  of  the  cases,  being  excited  by  pressure  on  the 
surface  of  the  chest  in  three  of  them.  In  five  of  the  cases  tlie  pain 
was  present  at  the  same  time  as  the  appearance  of  a  murmur  on 
pressure,  and  in  two  the  pain  preceded  the  murmur  by  a  day  or  two. 

In  four  cases  the  friction  murmur  was  single  and  systolic.  In  four 
cases  a  double  murmur,  excited  or  intensified  by  pressure,  preceded 
the  friction  sound  and  the  acme  of  pericardial  effusion.  In  the 
last  case  of  this  group  (49,  see  p.  327),  a  youth  aged  17,  a  fatal  case, 
the  friction  murmur  prevailed  more  or  less  through  the  whole  of 
the  illness  until  the  heart  became  adherent. 

The  double  friction  murmur,  heard  during  the  early  period  of  peri- 
carditis, is  thus  distinguished  from  the  double  murmur  caused  by 
aortic  incompetence,  combined  as  it  usually  is  with  mitral  regurgi- 
tation. It  is  accompanied,  and  often  preceded,  by  pain  over  the  heart, 
usually  increased  by  pressure ;  it  comes  into  x^lay  suddenly  ;  its  area 
is  limited  to  the  middle,  or  lower  half  of  the  sternum,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing left,  and,  on  rare  occasions,  right  cartilages ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  natural  heart  sounds,  but  is  not  rhythmical  with  them,  the  heart 
sounds  and  the  murmur  being  heard  as  it  were  side  by  side ;  it  does 
not  begin  with  a  double  accent  or  shock,  the  double  accent  or  shock 
of  the  natural  heart  sounds,  but  is  of  equal  intensity  throughout ;  it  is 
invariably  rendered  more  intense  by  pressure,  which  often  converts 
it  into  a  true  to-and-fro  frottement,  and  which  always  obscures  or 
silences  the  natural  heart  sounds.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  marked 
visible  pulsation  of  the  great  arteries  in  the  neck,  or  by  the  sudden 
pulse  at  the  wrist  of  aortic  regurgitation,  audible  when  the  arm  is 
raised  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  extended  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
region  of  the  pericardium ;  and  as  a  rule  it  speedily  gives  place  to  a 
friction  soimd,  with  which,  however,  it  may  co-exist,  being  audible 
beyond  the  circumference  of  the  friction  sound  especially  below,  and 
on  either  side. 

In  all  these  resjoects  the  double  friction  murmur  contrasts  notably 
with  the  double  aortic  murmur ;  which  is  not  usually  accompanied  by 
pain  over  the  heart ;  does  not  come  into  play  suddenly ;  is  not 
limited  in  its  area  to  the  middle  or  lower  half  of  the  sternum  and  the 
adjoining  cartilages — but  extends  also  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
sternum  and  to  its  right;  is  rhythmical  with  the  natural  heart 
sounds ;  commences  with  a  double  accent  or  shock ;  is  not  rendered 
to  a  material  degree  more  intense  by  pressure,  which  never  converts 
it  into  a  friction  sound,  and  which  never  abolishes  the  double  accent 
with  which  the  double  murmur  begins ;  is  accompanied  by  marked 
visible  pulsation  of  the  carotid  and  radial  arteries,  the  pulse  of  the 
latter  becoming  audible  as  a  shock  when  the  arm  is  raised ;  is  not  accom- 
panied by  extension  of  dulness  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium ; 
and  does  not  give  place  suddenly  to  friction  sound,  but  is  persistent. 

The  single  systolic  friction  murmur  is  not  so  easily  distinguished 
from  the  tricuspid  murmur  as  from  other  systolic  blood  murmurs, 
but  their  differences  are  sufficiently  marked.    The  systolic  friction 
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murmur  is  accompanied  or  preceded  by  pain  over  the  heart,  usnally 
increased  by  pressure  ;  comes  into  existence  suddenly ;  is  limited 
usually  to  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  being  heard_  over  the 
middle  or  lower  sternum,  or  over  the  fourth  left  space  ;  is  accom- 
panied by  the  natural  first  sound,  but  is  not  rhythmical  with  it, 
the  heart  sound  and  the  murmur  being  distinctly  heard  side  by 
side;  does  not  begin  with  an  accent  or  shock,  the  accent  or  shock 
of  the  natural  first  sound,  but  begins  and  ends  with  a  single  note 
of  equal  intensity  throughout;  extends  rarely  beyond  the  period  of 
the  systole  into  that  of  the  diastole;  is  usually  produced,  and 
invariably  rendered  more  intense  by  pressure,  so  that  it  obscures 
or  masks  the  natural  first  sounds ;  is  accompanied  by  extended 
dulness  on  percussion  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium;  and 
speedily  gives  place  to  a  double  friction  murmur  or  a  friction  sound. 

The  several  systolic  blood  murmurs  may  be  thus  distinguished  from 
the  single  or  systolic  friction  murmur. 

The  tricuspid  murmur  is  more  likely  to  be  taken  for  a  friction 
murmur  than  any  other  systolic  murmur,  for  it  is  situated  over  the 
front  of  the  right  ventricle — over  and  to  the  left  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  sternum — and,  like  the  friction  murmur,  it  is  a  shallow  sound, 
and  it  may  appear  and  vanish  quicklj''.  It  differs,  however,  in  these 
respects ;  it  is  rarely  accompanied  by  pain  and  tenderness  over  the 
heart ;  is  never  accompanied  by  the  natural  first  sound  over  the 
right  ventricle,  for  that  sound  is  com'erted  into  the  murmur 
always  commences  with  an  accent,  the  accent  or  shock  of  the  first 
sound  of  the  right  ventricle;  may  be  intensified,  but  is  not  changed 
in  character  by  pressure,  which,  however,  brings  the  ear  more  close 
to  the  murmur ;  is  not  accompanied  by  extended  dulness  on  per- 
cussion over  the  pericardium ;  and  does  not  give  place  to  a  double 
friction  murmur  or  a  friction  sound. 

The  systolic  mitral  murmur  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
friction  murmur  by  the  intensity  with  which  it  is  heard  to  the  left 
of  and  below  the  apex ;  and  its  great  relative  feebleness,  or  silence 
over  the  .  right  ventricle — to  the  left  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sternum;  and  by  its  persistence.  When  the  mitral  murmur  is  audible 
in  the  situation  just  spoken  of  it  is  feeble,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
natural  sounds  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  heart  sounds  and  the 
murmur  are  rhythmical  and  go  well  together ;  and  pressure,  though 
it  makes  the  mitral  murmur  somewhat  more  clear,  does  not  mask  or 
obliterate  the  healthy  sounds  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

The  direct  aortic,  and  pulmonic  systolic  murmurs  are  distinguished 
at  once  from  the  systolic  friction  murmur  by  their  situation  above 
the  level  of  the  third  cartilage ;  the  pulmonic  murmur,  which  is  often 
scratching  in  character,  and  is  therefore  apt  to  be  mistaken,  when  first 
heard,  for  a  friction  sound,  being  limited  to  the  second  left  space ;  and 
the  direct  aortic  murmur  being  heard  over  the  upper  sternum,  and  to 
the  right  of  it,  and  in  the  neck  over  the  carotid. 

The  essential  features  of  difference  between  the  friction  murmurs 
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and  the  Wood  raurmurs  are  these : — The  friction  muraiurs  do  not 
begin  with  an  accent,  but  \isually  maintain  the  same  tone  and  pitch 
throughout ;  while  the  blood  murmurs  begin  with  an  accent  or  shock  : 
the  friction  murmurs  are  intensified  and  altered  by  pressure,  becoming 
sometimes  rubbing  in  character ;  while  the  valve  murmurs  are  only 
intensified  by  pressure :  the  friction  murmur  and  the  natural  heart 
sounds  are  heard  at  the  same  time,  but  they  do  not  play  together  or 
in  unison,  being  audible  as  it  were  side  by  side,  each  having  its 
own  rhythm ;  and  on  pressure  the  friction  murmur  becomes  so  loud 
and  even  rubbing  in  character  as  to  mask  and  extinguish  the  heart 
sounds ;  while  the  blood  murmurs  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  heart 
sounds :  the  friction  murmurs  come  suddenly,  with  pain  and  increased 
pericardial  dulness,  and  are  transient ;  the  blood  murmurs  come 
gradually,  without  pain  or  increased  dulness,  and  are  permanent. 

Friction  Sound  in  Pericarditis  hefore  the  Qecurrence  of  the  Acme 
of  the  Effusion  into  the  Pericardiurrk — Friction  sound  was  heard  during 
the  early  stage  of  Pericarditis,  in  every  gradation  from  a  sound  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  murmur  up  to  a  grating,  vibrating,  or 
creaking  noise. 

In  a  few  of  the  cases^  the  early  friction  sound  was  not  audible 
until  pressure  was  made  over  the  heart.  In  nearly  all  the  cases, 
the  friction  sound  was  double  from  the  first,  but  in  two,  and  perhaps 
three  patients  the  sound  was  single  and  systolic  when  first  heard. 
In  a  small  group  of  four  patients,  a  smooth  or  feeble  double  friction 
sound,  intepsifiied  by  pressure,  came  into  play  from  one  to  four  days 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  acme  of  the  affection,  when  the  friction 
sound  became  louder  and  more  harsh. 

In  the  last  great  division  of  cases  of  pericarditis  with  friction 
sound  before  the  acme,  the  double  friction  sound,  as  a  rule,  was 
loud  and  harsh,  was  intensified  by  pressure,  and  set  in  suddenly; 
and  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  speedily  attained  to  its  acme 
after  the  first  observation  of  the  friction.  This  set  of  cases  divides 
itself  into  three  groups ;  in  the  first  group  (1),  the  friction  sound 
became  inaudible  during  the  acme ;  in  the  second  (2),  the  friction 
sound  became  less  loud  and  harsh  during  the  acme ;  and  in  the  third 
group  (3),  the  friction  sound  remained  during  the  acme  with  little 
or  no  change. 

(1)  In  two  cases,  the  friction  sound,  harsh  at  the  onset,  disap- 
peared during  the  acme.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  disappearance 
of  the  friction  sound  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion  in 
these  two  remarkable  cases  on  physical  grounds,  but  the  following 
circumstances  show  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  lowering  of  the  pov;er 
of  the  heart.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  when  the  fluid  increases, 
it  should  interpose  itself  between  a  portion  of  the  right  ventricle 
and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest,  and  so  limit  the  area  of  the 
friction  sound,  and  lessen  its  intensity.  This  will  not,  ho^yeve^, 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  rubbing  sound  at  the  period  of 
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the  acme,  since  the  impulse  was  then  still  perceptible,  though  higher 
in  position  and  less  forcible. 

(2)  The  second  group  of  this  division,  in  which  a  loud  double 
friction  sound  appeared  suddenly  before  the  acme  of  the  effusion,  and 
became  less  loud  during  the  acme,  consists  of  five  patients. 

The  case  of  this  group  (33,  see  p.  319)  that  I  shall  relate,  is 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  figures  (44,  45,  p.  350) ;  during  its 
later  stages,  by  figures  46,  47,  48,  pp.  377,  378.    A  housemaid,  aged 
20,  came  in  on  the  fifth  day  of  her  illness,  the  heart  sounds  being 
natural.    On  the  third  day  there  was  increased  dulness  on  percussion 
over  the  region  of  the  heart ;  and  a  to-and-fro  friction  sound  over  the 
whole  of  the  region  of  cardiac  dulness,  to  which  it  was  exactly 
limited,    ^he  impulse  was  present,  as  before,  in  the  fifth  space, 
but  was  higher  in  position.    The  duliless  and  the  friction  sound 
extended  from  the  stetntim  almost  to  the  nipple,  and  from  the  third 
left  cartilage  to  the  sixth,  but  did  not  pass  beyond  the  sternum  to 
the  right,  so  that  the  rubbing  sound  was  limited  to  the  right  ventricle. 
It  was  stronger  over  the  sternum  than  the  cartilages,  and  became 
everywhere  much  harsher  on  pressure.    On  the  fourth,  the  double 
friction  sound  was  heard  over  the  greater  part  of  the  sternum,  and 
was  audible  over  the  manubrium  during  expiration  only.   The  friction 
sound  had  somewhat  the  character  of  a  bellows  murmur  over  the 
fourth  space.    It  was  not  quite  rhythmical  with  the  sounds  of  the 
heart,  which  were  also  audible.    It  was  hai^shei?  and  louder  during 
the  systole  than  the  diastole,  and  was  rendered  more  intense  by 
pressui-e.    On  the  fifth  day,  the  effusibn  into  the  pericardium  was  at  its 
acme — reaching  up  to  the  second  space  and  the  manubrium.  The 
impulse  was  raised  from  the  fifth  to  the  third  space;    The  area  of 
the  friction  sound  was  more  extensive  upwards,  but  more  limited 
below.    It  Was  heard  over  the  whole  sternum,  being  louder  over  the 
manubrium  on  expiration,  over  the  lower  portion  of  that  bone  on 
inspiration,  and  was  most  harsh  and  strong  over  the  middle  third  of 
the  stetnum.    !rhe  rubbing  sotind  was  heard  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  cartilage,  but  not  apparently  below  it,  and  was  harsh  in  the 
third  space.   A  bellows  murmur  was  audible  over  the  fourth  cartilage 
on  the  light  application  of  the  stethoscope ;  but  when  pressure  was 
made,  a  creaking  noise  was  heard  there  during  the  systole,  and 
a  rubbing  sound  during  the  diastole. 

I  believe  that  this  group  and  this  Case  represent  the  natural 
progress  of  the  friction  sound  from  the  commencement  of  pericarditis 
to  its  acme  when  the  efiusion  is  at  its  height.  During  the  first 
blush  of  inflammation,  the  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  the  sac  are 
crowded  with  vessels,  but  are  as  yet  scarcely  coated  with  lymph. 
A  single  or  double  friction  murmur,  induced  or  intensified  by  pressure, 
may  then  be  the  only  sound  excited  by  the  rubbing  of  the  heart 
against  the  pericardium.  Speedily  their  surfaces  become  coated  with 
a  finely  honey-combed  rugose  covering  ;  and  the  amount  of  fluid  in 
the  sac  increases  so  as  to  enlarge  the  area  of  dulness  over  the 
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Fi8.  44. 


Fig.  45. 


Figure  44,  from  a  housemaid  aged  20,  affected  with  rheumatic  pericarditis  (83,  see  p. 
319). 

Early  period  of  the  increase  of  the  ^yerieardial  cjfusion. 

First  day  of  the  friction  sound  ;  third  day  after  admission.  The  sounds  of  the  heart 
were  natural  wlien  she  was  admitted. 

The  2^ericardinl  effusion  probably  already  occupies  to  some  extent  the  space  between 
the  under  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericai'dium,  and  elevates  the  heart  to 
a  slight  degree,  and,  to  a  moderate  extent,  displaces  the  lungs  upwards  and  to  each  side  ; 
and  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  forms  the  bnso  of  the  pericardium,  and  the 
subjacent  portions  of  the  liver  and  stomach  downwards.  Owing  to  the  displacement  of 
the  lungs  upwards  and  to  each  side  from  before  the  heart,  the  whole  of  the  right  ventricle 
except  the  upiier  portion  of  the  conus  arteriosus,  the  inner  or  left  border  of  the  right 
auricle,  and  the  apex  and  a  portion  of  the  front  of  the  left  ventricle  are  exposed. 

Probable  region  of  pry-icardial  didness  on  jmrcussion  (see  the  black  space).  The  out- 
lines of  the  region  of  ])ericardial  dulness,  which  is  increased  in  extent,  are  not  described 
on  this  occasion,  but  the  extent  of  the  friction  sound  and  the  position  of  the  impulse  are 
given  ;  and  1  have  assigned  to  the  region  of  dulness  an  outline  corresponding  to  the 
region  of  friction  sound  nnd  the  ])osition  of  the  impulse.  The  region  of  pericardial  dul- 
ness has  not  yet  acquired  the  pyramidal  or  pear-.shaped  form  that  it  ju'esents  during  the 
acme  of  the  pericardial  eff'usion,  but  still  letains  the  general  form  of  the  healthy  region 
of  cardiac  dulness,  but  its  outline  is  cojisiderably  enlarged  in  all  directions,  and  is  higher 
behind  the  sternum  than  over  the  cartilages.  It  extends  across  fi-om  the  right  edge  of 
the  sternum  to  the  left  nipple  ;  its  u]iper  boundary  probably  crosses  the  sternum  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  edg(;s  c^f  the  tliird  costal  cartilages,  and  occupies  the  third  space  ; 
and  its  lower  boundary  is  prol:)ably  situated  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  cartilage. 

Third  day.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  at  tlie  fifth  -space  below  the  nipple,  (See 
the  circle  in  that  space.) 

Fourth  day.    The  impulse  is  feeble,  being  slightly  perceptible  below  the  nipple. 

Friclion  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines,  systolic  thick,  diastolic  thin).  Third  day.  A 
loud  but  soft  to-and-fro  fi'iction  sound  is  heard  over  the  sternum  from  below  the  manu- 
brium to  its  lower  end,  and  up  to  but  not  beyond  its  right  border  ;  and  over  the  fourth 
and  fifth  cartilages  and  intermediate  spaces,  where  it  extends  almost,  but  not  quite  to 
the  nipple,  where  it  is  feebler  than  it  is  over  the  sternum.  The  friction  sound  is  rendered 
ranch  harsher  by  ju'essure.  Fourth  day.  The  friction  sound  is  nearly  the  same  in 
extent,  character  and  area  as  it  was  yesterday,  but  it  is  ijow  audible  over  the  manubrium 
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during  expiration ;  it  is  lower  and  louder  below  during  inspiration  than  expiration  ;  and 
it  is  louder  generally  during  the  systole  than  the  diastole. 

Figure  45  from  the  same  patient  as  figure  46,  affected  with  rheumatic^ pericarditis. 

Period  of  the  first  acme  of  pericardial  effusion.  Third  clay  of  the  friction  sound  and 
of  the  increase  of  pericardial  dulness,  fifth  day  after  admission. 

The  explanations  of  pericardial  effusion  and  dulness  given  with  figure  36,  page  311, 
apply  also  to  this  figrire. 

The  2>cricardial  eff'usion  completely  distends  the  sac,  which  is  pyramidal  or  pear- 
shaped,  as  in  figures  34,  p.  305  ;  36,  37,  p.  311  ;  40,  p.  338  ;  42,  p.  340.  The  extent  of 
the  eftusion,  and  of  the  displacement  upwards  and  to  each  side  of  the  lungs,  and  down- 
wards of  the  diaphragm,  liver  and  stomach  may  be  inferred  from  the  description  given 
below  of  the  extent  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness  on  percussion.  The  whole  front 
of  tlic  heart  is  exposed,  including  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  apex  and  front  of 
the  left  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  ascending  aorta  within  tlie  i^cricardium, 
owing  to  the  extensive  displacement  of  the  lungs  from  before  those  parts. 

The  region  of  pericardial  dulness  (see  the  black  space)  on  percussion  is  pyramidal  or 
pear-shaped,  like  the  distended  pericardium.  The  upper  and  narrower  region  of  dulness 
over  the  great  vessels  (1,  1)  is  situated  behind  and  below  the  lower  half  of  the  manubrium 
and  extends  a  little  way  into  the  adjoining  first  and  second  spaces ;  the  larger  portion  of 
pericardial  dulness,  which  includes  the  heart  itself  and  the  volume  of  fluid  eftused  into 
the  space  between  its  under  surface  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium  (2,  2  ;  3,  3),  extends 
from  the  second  space  down  to  the  lower  border  of  the  sixth  cartilage,  and  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  from  an  inch  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  to  about 
half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  nipple.  The  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  (2,  2)  is  probably 
situated  behind  the  lower  border  of  the  fifth  cartilage  ;  and  the  heart  (2,  2)  extends 
from  this  boundary  iip  to  the  third  cartilages  :  and  the  volume  of  eff'used  fluid  between 
the  under  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  floor  of  the  epicardium  extends  from  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  heart  down  into  the  epigastric  space,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  sixth  left  cartilage. 

The  impulse  has  been  elevated  from  the  fifth  to  the  third  space,  and  extends  outwards 
to  the  nipple  line.    (See  the  concentric  curves  in  that  space. ) 

Tlw  friction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines — systolic  thick,  diastolic  thin)  is  double,  and 
extends  from  the  nipple  to  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum.  It  is  most  harsh  about  the 
middle  of  the  sternum,  and  is  louder  at  the  upper  end  of  that  bone  during  expiration, 
and  at  its  lower  end  during  inspiration  ;  and  is  more  intense  during  the  systole  than  the 
diastole.  The  frottement  is  also  auditile  over  the  left  second,  third,  and  fourth  carti- 
lages ;  and  is  soft  without  pressure,  but  with  pressure  It  is  creaking  over  the  fourth 
cartilage. 

A  mitral  murmur       is  audible  at  the  apex. 

For  the  later  views  of  this  case  see  figures  46,  47,  48,  pp.  377,  378. 

pericardium,  and  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  right  ventricle  and  the 
apex,  but  neither  the  right  auricle  nor  the  great  vessels.  The  heart 
is  slightly  raised  and  the  apex  beat  ascends  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  fifth  space.  A  double  friction  sound  is  audible 
over  the  whole  region  of  pericardial  dulness,  to  which  it  is  exactly 
limited,  louder  and  more  continuous  during  the  systole  tlian  the 
diastole,  and  rendered  more  intense  by  pressure,  which  brings  into 
full  play  both  sounds,  exciting  a  to-and-fro  rustle  or  frou-frou. 

When  the  effusion  has  increased  to  its  utmost  limits,  the  heart  is 
elevated,  its  impulse  being  raised  from  the  fifth  to  the  fourth  or  third 
space ;  the  increased  effusion  displaces  the  lungs  and  so  exposes  the 
whole  surface  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels ;  and  depresses  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm  downwards  towards  the  abdomen,  fluid  being 
alone  present  below  the  fourth  space.  The  whole  region  of  actual 
friction  is  shifted  upwards,  and  with  it  the  whole  region  of  the 
friction  sound ;  which  is  no  longer  audible  below  the  fourth  or  fifth 
cartilage,  but  spreads  outwards  over  the  right  auricle  and  the  left 
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ventricle,  as  well  as  the  right  ventricle  ;  and  upwards  over  the  great 
vessels  and  to  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  friction  sound  silenced 
below  is  intensified  and  extended  above ;  so  that  there  is  a  transfer 
upwards  of  the  friction  sound  ;  while  the  dulness  on  percussion  in- 
creases in  all  directions,  upwards  as  well  as  downwards. 

Four  cases  differed  from  the  rest  in  this,  that  while  the  friction 
sound  spread  upwards  at  the  time  of  the  acme,  it  also  either 
increased  downwards,  or,  retaining  its  hold  below,  increased  exten- 
sively to  the  left  side. 

The  comparative  relative  Area  and  Intensity  of  the  Friction  Sound  just 
hefore^ ,  and  during  the  Acme  of  the  Effusion  into  the  Pericardium. — In 
twenty-nine  cases  the  comparative  area  and  intensity  .of  the  friction 
sound  were  observed  both  before,  and  at  the  time  when,  the  effusion 
into  the  pericardium  was  at  its  height. 

Area. — When  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  increases,  the 
heart  is  raised,  and  the  lungs  are  displaced  upwards,  and  to  the  left 
and  right  by  the,  increased  fulness  of  the  sac  and  the  greater  elevation 
of  the  heart  itself;  for  the  organ  is  then  pushed  upwards  from  a  wider 
into  a  narrower  space.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  area  of  the  friction  sound  should  steadily  increase 
upwards  and  to  each  side  with  the  increase  of  the  area  of  pericardial 
dulness.  This  was  found  to  be  so  in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 
Thus  the  area  of  friction  sound  was  greater  at  the  time  of  the  acme 
than  before  it  in  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-nine  cases ;  while  it  was 
less  under  the  same  circumstances  in  only  two  of  them.  In  six 
patients,  the  area  of  the  friction  sound  was  equal  before  and  during 
the  acme ;  and  in  one  case  the  friction  sound  was  absent  before,  but 
present  at  the  time  of  the  height  of  the  disease. 

These  clinical  facts  show  that  when  the  curtain  of  lung  in  front  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  is  displaced  by  the  distended  pericardium  and 
the  elevated  heart,  the  friction  sound  spreads  upwards,  and  to  the 
right  and  left ;  so  as  to  be  audible  over  the  whole  front  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  great  vessels,  the  right  auricle,  and  the  apex. 

The  lower  boundary  of  the  friction  sound,  while  it  retains  its 
place,  at  the  time  of  the  height  of  the  effusion,  becomes  softened  in 
character.  The  focus  of  intensity  of  the  rubbing  sound  is  shifted 
upwards,  with  the  upward  shifting  of  the  heart  and  its  impulse  ;  and 
the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  toned  and  graduated  downwards,  from 
the  seat  of  its  focus  to  that  of  its  inferior  limit. 

Intensity. — In  nearly  three-fifths  (16  in  29)  of  the  cases,  the  friction 
sound  was  more  intense ;  and  in  fuUy  one-third  of  them  (10  in  29),  it 
was  less  intense,  when  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  at  its 
height,  than  just  before  that  time.  The  tendency,  then,  is  for  the 
friction  sound  to  increase  both  in  intensity  and  area,  during  the  acme. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  however,  much  more  frequent  as  regards 

^  At  the  time  of  tlie  last  observntion,  made  before  the  effusion  hail  reached  its  height. 
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intensity  than  area ;  for  the  area  lessened  at  the  time  of  the  acme, 
in  only  two  instances,  while  the  intensity  did  so  at  that  time,  in  ten 
instances  out  of  twenty-nine. 

The  area  of  the  friction  sound,  then,  is,  as  a  rule,  larger,  and  its  inten- 
sity greater  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  pericardial  effusion,  than 
at  that  of  the  last  previous  observation,  made  from  one  to  two  days 
hefore  the  acme.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rare  as  regards  the 
area,  but  rather  frequent  as  regards  the  intensity  of  the  friction 
sound,  which  is  greater  in  one-third  of  the  cases  on  the  day  before, 
than  at  the  time  of  the  acme.  The  change,  both  in  area  and  intensity, 
is  often  notably  rapid  and  great ;  the  character  of  the  friction  sound 
being  sometimes  altogether  altered,  and  its  area  remarkably  enlarged 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days. 

Tlie  Character  and  Area  of  the  Friction  Sound  at  the  Time  of 
tiie  Acme  of  the  Effusion  into  the  Pericardium.  —  The  friction 
sound,  audible  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and  the 
pericardium  during  the  acme  of  the  pericardial  effusion,  presented 
great  variety  of  character,  intensity,  and  area  in  the  forty-four  cases 
imder  examination.  I.  In  nine  of  those  cases  the  friction  sound 
was  accompanied  during  the  acme  by  a  thrill  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels ;  and  II;  in  thirty-five  of  them  the  presence  of 
a  thrill  was  not  observed.  I.  Of  the  nine  cases  with  a  thrill,  (1)  in 
five  a  sound  resembling  the  creaking  of  new  leather ;  (2)  in  one  a 
grating  sound ;  and  (3)  in  three  a  harsh  friction  sound  was  respectively 
audible  over  the  region  of  tlie  pericardium.  II.  Of  the  thu'ty-five 
cases  in  which  a  thrill  was  not  observed,  (1)  in  seven  a  creaking  sound 
was  heard ;  (2)  in  two  the  sound  was  grating  in  character ;  (3)  in  fifteen 
a  definite  friction  sound,  intensified  by  pressure,  which  in  two  instances 
excited  a  creaking  noise,  usually  harsh,  but  sometimes  not  so,  was 
?iudible ;  (4)  in  five  the  friction  sound  was  soft  in  character,  but  was 
rendered  harsh  or  more  intense  by  pressure,  except  in  one  instance,  in 
which  pressure  was  not  employed ;  (5)  in  four  a  friction  sound, 
previously  absent,  came  into  play  when  pressure  was  made  over  the 
region  of  the  heart ;  (6)  in  one  friction  sound,  present  during  one,  was 
absent  during  two  of  the  three  days  during  which  the  acme  lasted ; 
and  finally  (7),  in  the  remaining  case  a  double  friction  murmur, 
intensified  b}''  pressure;  was  audible  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium 
during  the  acme.  The  cases  in  the  tables  at  pages  313-327  are 
classified  according  to  this  arrangement. 

I. — Cases  vjith  Thrill  and  (1)  a  Creaking,  (2)  Crating,  or  (3)  Harsh 
Friction  Sound  over  the  Heart  (see  pp.  313-316). — In  nine  of  the  forty- 
three  cases  under  review,  a  systolic  thrill  was  felt  over  the  heart,  and 
(1)  in  five  of  those  cases  a  creaking ;  (2)  in  one  of  them  a  grating  ; 
and  (3)  in  three  of  them  a  harsh  friction  sound  was  audible  at  the 
seat  _  of  thriU  at  the  time  of  the  height  or  acme  of  the  disease. 
In  six  of  these  cases  the  thrill  was  present  over  the  right  ventricle, 
and,  in  some  of  those,  but  not  in  all,  it  was  probably  situated  over  the 
left  ventricle  also ;  in  another  of  them  it  was  present  over  the  apex 
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and  the  second  s^Dace,  but  not  over  the  right  ventricle ;  in  one  of 
the  two  remaining  cases  it  was  felt  over  the  apex ;  and  in  the  otlier 
one  over  the  second  space  alone. 

(1.)  Creaking  Friction  Sound  (see  pp.  313,  314).— In  three  of  the  cases 
with  a  thrill  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  one  of  those  with  a  thrill 
over  the  apex  alone,  a  creaking  sonnd  was  audible  over  the  seat  of  thrill. 

One  of  these  patients  (4,  see  p.  313),  a  man  aged  27,  came  in  with  ex- 
tensive pericardial  dulness  ;  a  thrill  over  the  right  ventricle  extending 
from  the  fourth  left  cartilage  to  the  sixth;  a  loud  systolic  creaking  fric- 
tion sound  consisting  of  five  vibrations,  the  diastolic  sound  being  much 
smoother  than  the  systolic,  over  the  seat  of  the  thrill ;  and  a  double 
frottemcnt  extending  widely  over  the  front  of  the  chest  from  the  second 
cartilage  down  to  the  ninth  on  both  sides,  and  audible  at  the  epigastric 
space.  The  pericardial  dulness  on  that  day  extended  up  wards  to  the  third 
space,  and  on  the  following  day  to  the  third  cartilage,  when  it  reached 
its  greatest  height.  The  region  of  thrill  had  increased  upwards,  and 
extended  from  the  third  cartilage  to  the  sixth.  A  creaking  sound 
was  audible  apparently  over  the  whole  seat  of  the  thrill,  but  over  the 
fifth  cartilage  there  was  a  vibrating,  grating,  systolic  friction  sound  of 
a  churning  character,  which  was  creaking  towards  the  end  of  the 
systole,  the  diastolic  sound  being  short  and  smooth. 

(2.)  Orating  Friction  Sou7id(see  p.  315). — A  grating  friction  sound 
without  a  creak  was  present  on  the  presumed  day  of  the 'acme  in  one 
case  (51,  see  -p.  315). 

(3.)  Harsli  Friction  Sound  (see  pp.  315,  316). — A  harsh  friction  sound 
was  present  with  a  thrill  in  three  cases.  One  of  these  cases  (16,  see  p. 
315)  a  girl,  aged  17,  came  in  with  an  extensive  impulse,  a  double  thrill, 
and  a  loud,  double  scraping  sound  over,  but  not  below,  the  heart. 
On  the  second  day,  there  was  less  dulness,  and  no  note  of  thrill,  and 
the  friction  sound  was  less  harsh  and  extensive :  but,  on  the  third 
day,  there  was  less  effusion,  the  impulse  was  lower  and  more  diffused, 
and  the  friction  sound  was  much  more  intense  and  extensive. 

We  may,  I  think,  say,  on  reviewing  these  cases,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  acme  of  the  disease,  when  a  thrill  is  present  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle, a  creaking  noise  is  audible  over  the  seat  of  the  thrill ;  and  that 
from  this  noise,  as  from  a  focus,  a  to-and-fro  sound  radiates  in  all 
directions  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  reaching  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  region  of  actual  friction,  becoming  more  feeble  towards  its 
outlying  margins,  and  spreading  almost  up  to  the  clavicles,  out  to 
or  beyond  the  nipples,  and  down  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  cartilages ; 
and  that  when  the  effusion  lessens  and  the  thrill  disappears,  the  creak 
vanishes,  and  the  friction  sound  softens,  and  limits  its  area  to  the 
region  of  actual  friction,  being  bounded  below  by  the  sixth  cartilage. 
The  reason  for  the  great  extension  during  the  acme  of  the  fric- 
tion sound  upwards,  outwards,  and  downwards  beyond  the  region  of 
actual  friction  in  these  cases  is  obvious.  The  heart,  surrounded  by  the 
distended  pericardial  sac,  is  displaced  upwards  into  the  higher  and 
narrower  portion  of  the  cone  of  the  chest.    It  works  in  a  confined 
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space,  and  rubs  with  its  roughened  surface  against  the  roughened  sur- 
face of  the  pericardium  ;  and,  the  lungs  being  pushed  aside,  it  presses 
against  the  sternum  and  cartilages,  and  excites  vibrations  and  a  creak- 
ing or  grating  friction  sound  over  the  walls  of  the  chest  m  front  of  the 
heart.  The  play  of  the  two  roughened  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  upon 
each  other  induces  vibrations,  sensible  to  the  hand,  that  excite  con- 
sonant vibrations  in  the  superimposed  sternum  and  cartilages ;  and 
these  parts,  acting  as  a  sounding-board,  transmit  the  sound  to  a  distance 
over  the  front  of  the  cage  of  the  chest  in  all  directions,  and  espe- 
cially downwards.  When  the  thrill  is  limited  during  the  acme  to  the 
second  space,  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  to  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
or  is  felt  both  over  the  apex  and  the  second  space,  the  creaking  or 
grating  noise  is  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  thrill ;  and  the  friction  sound 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  region  of  actual  friction,  excepting 
perhaps  to  a  small  extent  over  the  circuit  of  the  apex.  When  in 
such  a  case  the  effusion  lessens,  the  heart  descends,  and  the  thrill  dis- 
appears, the  friction  sound  may  spread  downwards,  so  as  to  reach  the 
eighth  cartilage. 

II.  Cases  in  which  a  Thrill  was  not  observed  over  the  Region  of  the 
Heart  or  Great  Vessels  (see  pp.  316-327). 

(1.)  Cases  in  which  a  Sound  like  the  Crealcing  of  Neiu  Leather  was 
audible  at  the  time  of  the  Acme  of  the  Effusion,  no  Thrill  being  present 
(see  pp.  316-318). — In  seven  of  the  forty-four  cases  under  examination, 
a  creaking  noise,  usually  systolic,  was  heard  wdthout  a  thrill  at 
the  seat' of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  at  the  time  of  the  acme. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  and  in  several  of  those  in  which  a  thrill  over 
the  heart  was  accompanied  by  a  creaking  or  grating  noise,  as  soon  as 
the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  lessened  and  the  heart  descended,  the 
creaking  noise  was  replaced  by  a  comparatively  smooth  friction-sound. 
This  occurred  on  the  day  after  the  acme  of  the  effusion  in  four  of 
tlie  seven  cases.  This  sudden  disappearance  of  the  creaking  noise 
with  the  diminution  of  the  fluid  and  the  descent  of  the  heart,  appears 
to  me  to  show  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  creaking  noise 
depended  more  on  the  position  of  the  heart  and  on  the  degree  and 
kmd  of  pressure  exerted  by  it  during  its  contraction ;  than  on  the 
character  of  the  roughened  coat  of  lymph  covering  the  heart  and 
lining  the  pericardial  sac,  since  that  lining  cannot  have  changed  ma- 
terially in  one  day  when  the  disease  was  at  its  height.  At  the  time  of 
the  acme  of  the  efl'usion  into  the  pericardium^  the  heart  is  elevated  so 
as  to  occupy  the  upper  and  narrower  part  of  the  cone  of  the  chest ; 
and  beats  with  force  in  its  contracted  space  against  the  cartilages  and 
sternum  which  confine  its  movements.  When  the  heart  pulsates 
thus  against  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  movements  of  the  former  are 
resisted  by  the  pressure  of  tlie  latter.  The  accumulated  force  of  the 
heart  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  the 
accumulated  resistance  of  those  walls  then  overcomes  the  force  of  the 
heart ;  these  two  opposite  forces  by  turns  arrest  and  overcome  each 
other  and  give  rise  to  a  series  of  fine  jerks  or  vibrations  that  may 
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give  birth  to  a  thrill,  and  a  vibrating  creaking  noise.  In  one  case,  this 
creaking  noise  consisted  of  five  distinct  vibrations ;  and  such  a  succes- 
sion of  vibrations  forms,  indeed,  the  essential  nature  of  the  thrill  and 
its  attendant  creaking  sound. 

The  creaking  sound,  and  the  main  varieties  of  friction  sound, 
may  he  iniitated  by  rubbing  the  forefinger  on  the  thumb  with  varying 
degrees  of  force  when  the  back  of  the  thumb  rests  upon  the  ear. 
"When  the  finger  and  thumb  rub  gently  or  with  moderate  force  upon 
each  other,  to  and  fro,  the  rubbing  sound  is  smooth  or  harsh  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gentleness  or  force  employed.  When,  however,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  finger  on  the  thumb  is  great,  the  resistance 
to  their  onward  movement  on  each  other  causes  them  to  stop  in  a 
succession  of  jerks,  which  produce  a  creaking  noise. 

When  the  fluid  decreases,  the  heart  descends  into  the  ampler  space 
of  the  chest ;  the  organ  moves  with  freedom ;  and,  as  it  no  longer 
presses  with  a  resisted  force  against  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the  thrill, 
vibrations,  and  creak  give  place  to  a  moderated  friction  sound ;  which 
may  be  so  harsh  as  to  sound  like  the  rubbing  of  sand-paper  ■  or  so  soft 
as  to  resemble  a  murmur. 

(2.)  Vibrating,  Grating  Friction  Sound  (see  pp.  318,  319).— The  grat- 
ing,vibrating  friction  sound  ranks  next  to  the  creaking  noise  in  intensity. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  sister-sound  to  the  creaking  noise,  with  which  it  is 
closely  allied.  Thus,  it  may  be  audible  when  there  is  a  thrill,  when 
it  may  be  heard  alone,  or  associated  with  a  creak;  or  it  may  by 
pressure  be  converted  into  a  creak;  or  it  may  precede  or  follow, 
displace  or  be  displaced,  by  that  sound ;  or  it  may,  like  it,  he  pro- 
duced by  pressure.  The  grating  sound,  like  the  crealdng  sound, 
is  the  combined  effect  of  pressure  and  friction,  but  the  pressure  is 
usually  less,  while  the  rubbing  surfaces  are,  I  believe,  more  invari- 
ably rough,  when  the  sound  is  grating  than  when  it  is  creaking.  A 
grating  sound  was  audible  during  the  acme  of  effusion  in  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  there  was  a  thrill,  and  in  two  in  which  there  was  no 
thrill;  and  it  was  excited  by  pressure  in  two.  It  was,  therefore, 
observed  in  one-seventh  of  the  cases  (6  or  7  in  44). 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  creaking  sound  is  usually  single,  but 
it  is  the  reverse  with  the  grating  sound,  which  is  usually  double. 
The  grating  friction  sound  is  a  jarring,  grating,  vibrating  noise,  rough 
and  to-and-fro  in  character,  made  in  a  succession  of  jerks,  each  jerk 
being  separately  audible,  and  varying  slightly,  and  the  whole  series 
not  combining  to  form  one  note  like  the  creaking  sound,  but,  as  I  have 
just  said,  a  jarring,  grating,  vibrating  noise.  I  made  out,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  in  one  case  the  creak  was  composed  of  five  vibra- 
tions, or  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  vibrations  in  a  second ;  but,  as  I 
took  no  special  note  of  it,  I  do  not  know  what  number  of  vibrations 
were  made  in  a  second  by  the  grating  noise.  I  believe,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  that  the  grating  noise  is  always  associated  with  the 
rubbincT  of  the  two  harsh  and  roughened  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  peri- 
cardium upon  each  other,  but  I  have  no  direct  proof  of  this  at  present. 
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(3.)  Harsh  To-and-Fro  Friction  Sound,  intensified  hy  Pressure,  at  the 
Time  of  the  Acme  of  ilie  Pericardial  Effusion  (see  pp.  319-324). — 
Edsume,  including  the  whole  of  the  preceding  cases,  whether  with  or 
without  a  thrill.— We  have  just  seen  that  a  creaking  noise,  usually 
systolic,  was  present  over  the  heart  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the 
disease  in  one-fourth  of  the  cases  in  which  the  dulness  was  observed 
at  or  about  the  period  when  the  effusion  was  at  its  height  (12  in 
44) ;  while  in  four  other  cases  it  was  then  excited  by  pressure,  and 
in  two  it  was  heard  just  before  the  acme  of  the  effusion.  Creaking, 
therefore,  was  present  as  a  primary  sound  in  twelve  cases;  as  a 
secondary  sound,  or  from  pressure,  in  four  cases ;  and  in  two  others  it 
was  audible  just  before  the  acme.  We  have  also  seen  that  a  grating 
friction  sound,  usually  double,  was  present  over  the  heart  when  the 
effusion  was  at  or  about  its  height,  as  a  primary  sound  in  three  cases 
in  which  there  was  no  creaking,  and  in  one  or  more  in  which  there 
was  creaking;  and  as  a  secondary  sound  in  two  in  which  it  was 
excited  by  pressure ;  while  in  four  others  it  .was  present  just  before 
or  after  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the  disease. 

If  we  combine  the  two  sounds,  we  find  that  during  the  acme  the 
creaking  and  grating  sounds  were  primary  in  fifteen  cases,  and 
secondary,  or  excited  by  pressure,  in  six  ;  while  they  were  associated 
with  each  other  in  one  or  more.  Besides  these  fifteen  cases,  in  which 
creaking  or  grating  sounds  were  primary,  there  were  nineteen  cases  in 
which  there  was  a  definite  friction  sound,  which  was  usually  harsh;  in  all 
of  these  it  was  double,  or  to-and-fro  in  character,  being  audible  both 
during  the  systole  and  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  and  in  all  but 
two  it  was  intensified  by  pressure.  Three-fourths,  therefore,  of  the 
patients  (34  in  44)  in  whom  the  pericardial  dulness  was  observed 
when  at  or  near  its  height  presented  either  a  systolic  creaking  noise, 
or  a  double  grating,  or  a  definite  to-aud-fro  friction  sound,  usually 
harsh  in  character. 

Besides  the  nineteen  cases  in  which  there  was  a  double  frottement, 
usually  harsh,  at  the  time  of  the  acme ;  there  were  seven  cases  in  which 
that  sound  was  associated  with  a  creaking  noise  ;  and  in  one  it  accom- 
panied a  grating  noise.  In  these  cases  the  creaking  or  grating  noise 
was  limited  to  that  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  the  apex,  that  was 
pressing  with  the  greatest  force  upon  the  costal  cartilages  or  sternum, 
while  the  double  frottement  pervaded  and  often  overstepped  the 
rest  of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels. 

If  we  group  together  the  eight  cases  vsdth  harsh  double  frottement, 
in  seven  of  which  the  frottement  was  associated  with  a  creaking  sound 
and  in  one  with  a  grating  noise,  and  the  nineteen  cases  not  so 
associated,  we  find  that  in  one-half  of  those  twenty-seven  cases  the 
character  of  the  sound  is  definitely  specified  (13  in  27) ;  while  in 
twelve  it  is  described  as  a  harsh  double  friction  sound ;  and  in  two 
as  a  to-and-fro  sound. 

Of  the  thirteen  cases  in  which  the  character  of  the  double  sound 
was  specified,  in  four  it  was  described  as  being  like  that  made  by 
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rubbing  with  sand-paper ;  in  seven  as  being  either  rasping,  ur  musical 
pkniug,  scraping,  scratching,  grazing  or  rustling,  tlie  latter  sound 
being  a  gemiine  frou-frou ;  while  in  the  remaining  two  the  sound 
resembled  that  made  by  sharpening  a  scythe. 

In  the  whole  of  the  twenty-seven  cases  except  two,  pressure  with 
the  stethoscope  intensi lied  the  double  froticment;  it  sometimes  altered 
or  modified  the  character  of  the  sound ;  and  in  five  instances  it  trans- 
formed the  double  froitemcnt  into  a  creaking  sound.  When  the 
creaking  sound  was  thus  brought  into  birth  by  pressure,  or  secondary, 
it  was  usually  double  ;  but  when  the  creak  was  always  present,  or 
primary,  it  was,  as  I  have  already  shown,  usually  and  essentially 
single  or  systolic. 

In  all  these  cases  the  double  froUhnent  was  essentially  a  to-and-fro 
sound.  The  character  and  volume  of  the  sound,  and  tlie  relative 
intensity  of  the  to-and-fro,  or  the  systolic  and  diastolic  friction  sounds, 
varied  over  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  heart.  As  a  leading  principle, 
the  greater  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  heart,  or  any  portion,  of  it, 
during  its  action  upon  the  cartilages  or  sternum  against  which  it  beat, 
the  more  intense  was  the  friction  sound. 

The  friction  sound  in  the  remaining  cases  of  this  group  was  limited 
to  a  comparatively  small  area. 

In  two  of  the  nineteen  cases,  in  both  of  which  there  was  a  thrill  over 
the  right  ventricle,  the  rubbing  noise  as  I  have  already  stated,  extended 
over  the  front  of  the  chest,  far  beyond  the  region  of  a-ctual  friction. 
These  tAvo  cases,  however,  stand  apart,  for  in  the  remaining  seven- 
teen the  area  of  the  friction  sound  was  limited  to  the  region  of  actual 
friction ;  with,  however,  this  slight  exception,  that  in  six  of  the  patients 
the  to-and-fro  sound  spread  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  in 
one  of  them  it  was  diffused  outwards  as  far  as  the  left  arm-pit.  The 
upper  limit  of  the  distended  pericardial  sac  and  of  actual  friction  is 
rarely  higher  than  the  transverse  centre  of  the  manubrium,  which  is 
about  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  sternum;  therefore  in  the  six  patient-s 
just  spoken  of,  the  friction  sound  extended  itself  up-\A  ards  for  from  an 
inch  to  fully  two  inches  above  the  actual  seat  of  friction  over  the 
great  vessels,  which,  at  their  higher  portion,  are  partly  covered  by  lung. 

The  explanation  of  this  extension  of  the  friction  sound  upwards 
beyond  the  immediate  seat  of  friction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  friction  sound  over  the  front  of  the  chest  far  beyond 
the  region  of  the  distended  pericardium  and  of  actual  friction,  when 
a  thrill  and  a  corresponding  creaking  noise  are  present  over  the  heart. 
The  to-and-fro  movements  of  the  heart  upon  the  pericardial  sac, both 
being  covered  with  lymph,  excite  a  to-and-fro  sound  which  is  audible 
over  the  region  of  those  movements.  The  vibrations  that  produce  the 
sound  are  communicated  to  the  sternum,  which  is  played  upon  by  the 
rubbing  surfaces ;  and  the  sternum,  which  acts  as  a  sounding-board, 
propagates  the  sound  to  its  own  upper  end,  which  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  seat  of  the  parent  vibrations.  The  extension  of  the  friction 
sound  beyond  the  region  of  actual  friction  depends  on  the  loudness 
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and  intensity  of  the  rubbing  noise,  and  the  force  with  which  the  heart, 
when  it  is  rubbing  to  and  fro,  presses  against  the  sternum  and  carti- 
lages. Of  the  six  cases  in  which  the  to-and-fro  sound  mounted  to  the 
top  of  tlie  sternum,  in  three  there  was  a  creaking  sound  over  tlie  heart, 
with  a  thrill  also  in  two  of  those ;  in  two  others  a  creaking  sound 
Avas  excited  by  pressure ;  and  in  the  remaining  one  a  loud,  harsh, 
double  friction  sound  was  present  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium. 
Although  a  creaking  friction  sound  was  audible  over  the  apex  in  four 
instances,  in  only  one  of  them  did  the  to-and-fro  sound  spread  to  the 
left  beyond  the  apex,  but  in  that  one  the  rubbing  sound  extended 
outwards  into  the  left  arm-pit.  In  that  case  there  was  dulness  oyer 
the  left  lower  lobe,  and  bronchial  breatliing  between  the  left  axilla 
and  the  spine.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  heart  and  pericardium 
were  displaced  towards  the  left  side  owing  to  the  condensation  of  the 
left  lung,  and  that  this  circumstance  facilitated  the  extension  of  the 
friction  sound  to  the  left  axilla. 

With  these  few  exceptions,  the  region  of  friction  sound  coincided 
in  these  cases  with  the  actual  region  of  friction  at  the  time  when 
the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  at  its  height. 

(4.)  Cases  in  ivMch  a  Soft  Friction  Sound,  audible  over  the  Heart  at  the 
Time  of  the  Acme  of  the  Effusion  into  the  Pericardium,  %vas  converted  hy 
Pressure  into  a  Harsh  Bubhinc/  Noise  (see  pp.  324,  325). — Four  cases 
with  a  soft  friction  sound,  in  which  pressure  rendered  the  sound  harsh, 
come  under  this  heading,  and  in  one  of  these  the  friction  sound 
elicited  by  pressure  resembled  the  noise  made  by  sharpening  a  scythe. 
In  a  tifth  case,  with  a  similar  friction  sound,  the  pressure  test  was 
not  employed. 

In  these  four  cases  a  comparatively  soft  double  friction  sound  was 
intensified  and  altered  by  pressure,  becoming  converted  in  one 
instance  into  a  sound  like  that  made  by  sharpening  a  scythe,  and 
in  one  into  a  rasping,  grating  noise.  Here  pressure  expelled  any 
interposed  fluid ;  brought  the  opposite  roughened  surfaces  of  the  peri- 
cardium more  closely  into  contact ;  and  aroused  counter-pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  heart  against  the  cartilages  and  sternum  during  its 
to-and-fro  rubbing  movements.  These  effects  spoke  out  not  only  in 
a  louder  and  more  diffused,  but  also  in  an  altogether  altered  sound ;  so 
that  the  soft  sounds,  sometimes  so  murmur-like  as  to  be  almost 
doubtful  in  quality,  became  instantly  transformed  into  a  loud  double 
and  broken  noise,  like  that  made  by  sharpening  a  scythe^  or  into  a 
rasping,  grating,  almost  creaking  sound. 

(5.)  Cases  in  which  a  Double  Friction  Sound,  not  otherwise 
audible,  came  into  play  when  Pi^essure  was  made  over  the  Heart  during 
the  time  of  the  Acme  of  Pericardial  Effusion  (see  pp.  326,  327). — In  four 
cases  during  the  acme,  on  listening  without  making  pressure,  the 
healthy  sounds  of  the  heart  were  alone  audible ;  but  on  making 
pressure  those  sounds  were  either  replaced  or  accompanied  by  a 
double  rubbing  noise. 

In  three  of  these  cases,  at  the  time  the  effusion  into  the  peri- 
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cardium  was  at  its  li eight,  when  the  stethoscope  was  applied  lightly- 
over  the  heart,  the  natural  heart  sounds  were  alone  heard  friction 
sounds  being  everywhere  inaudible.  When,  however,  pressure  was 
made  with  the  stethoscope,  a  double  friction  sound  was  immediately 
brought  into  play,  which  could  be  suspended  or  renewed  at  will  by 
withdrawing  or  replacing  the  pressure.  In  one  case  the  fric- 
tion sound  thus  generated  was  limited  to  the  region  of  the  right 
ventricle,  and  in  another  to  the  base  of  that  ventricle ;  but  in  a  third 
case  it  was  diffused  over  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  heart  and 
great  vessels.  The  impulse  was  feeble  in  one  of  these  patients,  and  was 
felt  over  the  right  ventricle  in  another.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why 
friction  sound  was  absent  without  pressure  over  the  seat  of  the  impulse  ; 
but  it  is  self-evident  that  if  we  press  the  cartilages  or  sternum  inwards 
upon  the  walls  of  the  heart  moving  to  and  fro,  those  walls  will  work 
with  increased  counter  pressure  against  the  resisting  walls  of  the 
chest ;  and  may  thus  elicit  a  friction  sound  when  previously  absent,  or 
intensify  a  friction  sound  already  existing,  owing  to  the  increased 
friction  of  the  two  roughened  surfaces.  In  two  of  the  cases  a  to- 
and-fro  sound  was  audible  without  pressure  over  the  apex,  and  in 
one  of  them  over  the  lower  border  of  the  right  ventricle  also ;  but  it 
was  brought  into  play  by  pressure  over  the  whole  region  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels. 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  cases  illustrates  with  great  clear- 
ness the  cause  of  the  absence  of  friction  sound  without  pressure,  and 
its  presence  with  pressure  during  the  acme  of  the  disease.  In  three  of 
them  (15,  8, 19),  as  soon  as  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  lessened, 
the  heart  descended,  and  its  impulse  became  stronger  and  lower ;  the 
fluid  interposed  between  the  front  of  the  heart  at  its  lower  border  and 
the  pericardial  sac  disappeared;  and  the  friction  sound  came  into 
spontaneous  play  where  it  was  before  absent  without  pressure.  That 
sound,  indeed,  gradually  augmented  in  loudness  and  intensity,  and 
increased  in  area  upwards,  sideways,  and  especially  downwards. 

(6)  Case  in  which  Friction  Sound  ivas  Absent  for  Two  of  the  Three  Days 
during  which  the  Acme  of  Pericardial  Effusion  lasted  (35,  see  p.  327). — 
This  patient  (35),  a  woman  aged  21,  came  in  with  great  pain  and  a  double 
friction  sound  all  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  The  pain  was  relieved 
by  leeches.  Next  morning  the  effusion  was  at  its  height,  but  the  friction 
sound  had  vanished  and  could  not  be  brought  back  even  by  pressure. 
That  evening  there  was  a  return  of  pain,  and  a  renewal  of  the  friction 
sound  which  lasted  until  next  day,  but  again  vanished  on  the  fourth 
day,  when  the  effusion  was  still  at  its  acme.  She  was  m  great  distress 
from  pain  over  the  heart,  but  the  impulse  was  faint  in  the  third  and 
fourth  spaces.  Next  day  there  was  less  effusion,  a  lowered  impulse, 
and  no  distress,  and  friction  sound  was  rendered  audible  by  moderate 
pressure  over  the  right  ventricle.  Why  was  the  friction  sound  absent 
in  this  case  of  pericarditis  ?  When  we  consider  that  the  impulse 
was  perceptible,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  answer  is  difficult.  The 
loss  of  blood  on  the  second  day  and  the  great  distress  on  the  fourth 
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day  may  in  some  measure,  however,  account  for  the  exit  of  the  fric- 
tion sound. 

(7)  Ccfse  in  which  a  Friction  Murmur  xoas  audible  over  the  Heart  at 
the  Time  of  the  Acme  of  the  Disease  (see  p.  327).— Tliis  case  (49)  of  a 
youth  set.  17,  presented  a  long  history,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  forty- 
eighth  day.  On  examination  after  death,  the  heart  was  found  to  be 
universally  adherent  by  means  of  recent  lymph.  Throughout  the  whole 
period,  with  rare  and  doubtful  exceptions,  the  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  was  made  evident,  not  by  the  ordinary  friction  sound,  but 
by  a  true  friction  murmur. 

The  Area  of  the  Friction  Sound  during  the  Acme  of  the  Fffusion. — 
The  area  of  the  friction  sound  when  the  effusion  into  the  pericar- 
dium is  at  its  height  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  so  extensive  as  to 
cover  the  whole  front  of  the  chest,  extending  from  the  clavicles  down 
to  the  ninth  right  and  left  costal  cartilages;  or,  on  the  other,  be  so  limited 
as  to  be  confined  to  the  middle  or  lower  portion  of  the  sternum.  This 
great  diffusion,  or  narrow  limitation  of  the  friction  sound  at  the 
period  of  the  acme  of  disease,  is, however,  comparatively  rare ;  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  area  of  the  friction  sound  corresponds  either  with  the  area 
of  actual  friction,  or  with  that  of  dulness  on  percussion  over  the 
pericardium. 

The  friction  sound  was  audible  over  a  great  extent  in  all  those 
cases,  amounting  to  nine,  in  which  a  thrill  was  felt  over  the  heart  or 
great  vessels,  and  especially  in  those  in  which  it  was  perceptible  over 
the  front  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  all  the  cases  with  thrill  the  friction  sound  was  audible  over  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  outlying  portion  and  apex  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  the  great  vessels ;  in  all  but  one  of  them,  also,  it  extended 
to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  beyond  the  region  of  the  distended  peri- 
cardium over  the  great  vessels.  In  these  cases,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  the  friction  sound  was  most  intense  over  the  region  of  the 
thrill,  and  it  radiated  thence  over  a  wide  area,  becoming  gradually  less 
intense  from  its  focus  to  its  extreme  limits^  being  conducted  by  the 
sternum  and  cartilages  acting  as  a  sounding-board.- 

In  six  of  the  twelve  cases  in  which  a  creaking  sound  was  heard 
over  the  heart,  the  area  of  the  friction  sound  extended  down  to  the 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  costal  cartilages ;  but  in  five  of  these  the 
creak  accompanied  a  thrill.  In  the  remaining  six  cases  the  frottement 
extended  to  the  sixth  cartilage,  or  occupied  an  unspecified  space  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  sternum.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  great 
diffusion  of  the  sound  in  these  cases  was  due  more  to  the  thrill,  than 
to  the  creaking  sound  that  was  audible  at  the  seat  of  the  parent  thrill. 

I  need  not  here  specify  the  exact  limits  of  the  friction  sound  in  the 
remaining  cases. 

These  clinical  facts  show  that,  when  the  effusion  into  the  peri- 
cardium is  at  its  height,  if  we  put  out  of  view  those  cases  in  which  a 
thrill  is  felt  over  the  right  ventricle,  the  friction  sound  is,  with  a 
slight  exception,  practically  limited  to  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness, 
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or  rather  of  the  heart  and  great  arteries.  This  exception  applies  to 
the  presence  of  the  friction  sound  over  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum, 
which  is  fully  an  inch  higher  than  the  uppermost  limit  of  that  region! 
This  was  observed  in  nineteen  cases,  and  in  ten  of  these  no  thrill 
was  noticed  over  the  region  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels.  In  all 
these  cases  the  friction  sound  was  conducted  to  the  top  of  the  manu- 
brium, from  the  actual  seat  of  friction  by  the  sternum  itself,  actin^ 
as  a  sounding-board. 

When  the  lower  boundary  of  the  friction  sound  reaches  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum  and  the  sixth  cartilage,  that  limit  is  still  within 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness,  which  is  situ- 
ated, when  the  pericardium  is  completely  distended,  behind  the 
ensiform  cartilage  and  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  sixth  cartilage. 
As  I  have  already  shown,  however,  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart, 
and  consequently  of  the  region  of  actual  friction,  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  above  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  the  sixth 
cartilage ;  for  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  presses  the  heart  upwards, 
and  interposes  itself  between  the  lower  border  of  the  heart  -and  the 
walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of  that  border.  The  position  of  the  impulse 
is  a  good  practical  test  of  the  position  of  the  actual  seat  of  friction. 
In  three  of  the  seven  cases  in  wliich  the  friction  sound  was  audible  as 
low  as  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  cartilages,  the  impulse  was  felt 
in  the  fifth  space,  and  in  one  of  them,  a  case  of  established  valvular 
disease  with  enlarged  heart,  in  the  sixth  space.  But  with  one  single 
excej)tion,  in  which  the  beat  of  the  heart  was  felt  in  the  fifth  space, 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  cases  the  impulse  was  not  present  below  the 
fourth  space,  and  in  nine  instances  its  lowest  position  was  in  the  third 
space.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  seat  of  the  actual  friction  behind 
the  sternum,  except  at  its  upper  portion,  corresponded,  as  a  rule, 
pretty  closely  with  its  seat  at  the  intercostal  spaces. 

In  all  the  cases  save  one  the  friction  sound  was  audible  down  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  at  the  time  of  the  height  of  the  effusion, 
and  in  twelve  of  them  it  was  heard  over  the  sixth  cartilage.  In  aU 
these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  friction  sound  was  audible 
below  the  actual  seat  of  friction.  The  sternum  is  an  excellent 
sounding-board,  and  the  conduction  of  the  friction  sound  to  the 
lower  end  of  that  bone,  by  its  own  resonant  vibrations,  at  once  ex- 
plains the  presence  of  the  sound  at  its  lower  end.  The  presence  of 
the  frottement  over  the  sixth  cartilage,  an  inch  below  the  actual  seat 
of  friction,  appears  to  me  to  call  for  a  different  explanation.  The 
observed  facts  are  indeed  different  in  these  two  cases.  The  sound 
heard  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  is,  like  that  at  its  upper 
end,  usually  of  the  same  harsh  to-and-fro  quality,  and  of  about  the 
same  intensity  as  that  audible  over  the  two  rubbing  surfaces  at  the 
middle  of  the  bone.  But  this,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  with  regard  to 
the  friction  sound  audible  over  the  sixth  cartilage,  for  that  is  softer, 
smoother,  and  less  loud  than  the  sound  over  the  seat  of  the  impulse, 
from  one  to  two  spaces  higher  up.    The  presence  of  the  soft  mus- 
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ciilar  spcace  cuts  off  the  direct  connection  between  the  fifth  carti- 
lage and  the  sixth.  The  sixth  cartilage  is,  however,  directly  attached 
to  the  sterniun,  and  that  bone,  acting  as  a  sounding-board,  doubtless 
conveys  some  of  its  own  resonant  vibrations  to  the  cartilage.  But  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  the  sound  over  the  fifth  space,  though  softer  and 
feebler  than  that  over  the  fourth  space,  is  harsher  and  louder  than  that 
over  the  sixth  cartilage.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  sound  over  the 
space  can  scarcely  be  conducted  from  the  sternum ;  and  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  look  to  the  fluid  within  the  pericardium,  and  to  the 
inner  surface  and  structure  of  the  roughened  and  thickened  peri- 
cardium itself,  as  the  principal  media  by  which  the  sound  is  conducted 
in  these  cases  to  the  sixth  cartilage. 

If  we  except  those  cases  in  which  a  thrill  is  felt  over  the  right 
ventricle  or  at  the  apex,  we  find  that  when  the  sac  is  filled  with 
fluid  the  friction  sound  stops  quite  suddenly  along  the  left  and 
right  margins  of  the  region  of  dulness  over  the  pericardium.  This 
sudden  arrest  of  the  rubbing  sound  at  its  outer  border  is  less 
marked  along  the  right  than  the  left  margin.  This  is,  I  consider, 
explained,  firstly,  by  the  softer,  smoother,  and  more  equal  character 
of  the  to-and-fro  sound  over  the  right  auricle  than  over  the  right 
and  left  ventricles ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  presence  of  fluid  between 
the  compressed  right  auricle  and  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front 
of  it,  along  its  outer  border.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at  the 
left  border  of  the  distended  pericardium,  we  find  that  there  the  solid 
ventricles  by  their  own  pressure  and  action  against  the  ribs  and  spaces, 
displace  the  fluid  and  completely  occupy  the  ground.  Here  we  pass 
suddenly  from  the  loud  double  frottement  made  by  the  two  rubbing  solid 
surfaces  of  the  ventricle  and  the  rib  lined  with  roughened  pericardium, 
to  the  silent,  soft,  non-conducting  surface  of  the  lung. 

We  may,  I  think,  conclude,  with  the  qualifications  just  stated,  that 
when  the  effusion  is  at  its  height,  as  well  as  when  it  is  increasing  in 
quantity,  the  friction  sound  is  limited  to  the  region  of  pericardial 
dulness ;  and,  though  with  less  rigour,  to  the  region  of  actual  friction ; 
and  that  the  law  originally  stated  by  Dr.  Stokes,  that  the  area  of  the 
friction  sound  is  usually  limited  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  is  correct  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  during  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion. 

Before  concluding  what  I  have  to  state  with  regard  to  the  area  of 
the  friction  sound,  I  would  here  estimate,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  the 
extent  to  which  the  sound  was  heard  over  the  various  chambers  of 
the  heart  and  the  great  vessels  during  the  acme  of  the  pericardial 
effusion  in  the  forty -four  cases  now  under  examination. 

In  one-half  of  the  cases  (21  in  44)  the  friction  sound  was  audible 
over  the  whole  front  of  the  heart,  including  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle,  the  apex  and  a  portion  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  great 
vessels.  In  seven  or  eight  other  cases  it  was  heard  over  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle,  in  four  or  five  of  which  it  was  also  present 
over  the  apex,  and  in  one  over  the  great  vessels.  In  fifteen  other 
cases  the  frotteraent  was  audible  over  the  right  ventricle,  in  nine  of 
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which  it  was  also  heard  over  the  apex,  and  in.  four  or  five  over  the 
great  vessels.  In  six  of  these  cases  the  friction  sound  was  limited  to 
the  right  ventricle.  If,  upon  this  estimate,  we  take  each  portion  of 
the  heart  separately,  we  find  that  the  friction  sound  was  present 
during  the  acme  over  the  right  ventricle  in  the  whole  of  the  forty- 
four  cases  under  notice ;  over  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  in  thirty- 
four  or  perhaps  thirty-five  of  those  cases ;  over  the  right  auricle  in 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  of  them ;  and  over  the  great  vessels  in 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  of  them. 

Intensity  and  Character  of  the  Friction  Sound  over  the  different  parts 
of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels  during  the  acme  of  the  Effusion. — 
When  inquiring  into  the  relative  intensity  and  character  of  the  fric- 
tion sound  over  the  different  cavities  of  the  heart,  except  the  right 
ventricle,  and  the  great  vessels  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion, 
I  shall  take  into  account  the  forty-four  cases  now  under  examination ; 
but  as  regards  the  right  ventricle  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  twelve 
cases  with  primary  creaking  sound,  the  two  with  grating  friction 
sound,  and  the  nineteen  cases  in  which  there  was  a  harsh  friction 
sound  intensified  by  pressure,  which  form  a  total  of  thirty-three  cases. 
Although  the  left  ventricle  forms  the  pivot  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  does  its  work  with  three-fold  more  power  than  the  right  ventricle, 
I  shall  first  examine  the  friction  sound  as  it  presented  itself  over  the 
right  ventricle,  because  it  forms  the  front  of  the  heart ;  covers  the 
left  ventricle  except  at  its  left  border  and  apex  ;  and  is  the  main  seat 
of  actual  friction. 

Eight  Ventricle. — As  the  right  ventricle  forms  the  front  of  the  heart, 
it  is  always  in  contact  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  the  anterior 
walls  of  the  chest.  Owing  to  the  distension  of  the  pericardium  during 
the  acme,  and  the  elevation  of  the  heart  into  the  contracted  space  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  stripped  of 
the  lung  that  covered  them,  and  press  directly  forward  upon  the 
middle  and  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  the  higher  costal  carti- 
lages and  intercostal  spaces,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth. 

The  to-and-fro  movements  of  the  right  ventricle,  by  rubbing  against 
the  opposed  surface  of  the  sac,  give  birth  to  the  to-and-fro  friction  sound 
audible  in  front  of  the  ventricle.  Those  movements  play  from  right  to 
left  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  and  from  left  to  right  during 
its  dilatation  (see  Figs.  16,  17,  p.  66).  The  sweep  of  the  walls  is  very 
extensive  behind  the  sternum,  at  the  junction  of  the  auricle  to  the 
ventricle  ;  thence  it  gradually  lessens ;  and  comes  to  a  stand-still  near 
the  septum.  The  friction  movements  are  therefore  greater,  and  the 
friction  sounds  are  louder,  at  the  sternal  than  the  costal  halves  of  the 
cartilages.  As  the  position  of  the  ventricle  is  raised  from  the  fourth 
and  fifth  spaces  to  the  third  and  fourth  spaces,  the  frottement  is  usually 
louder  over  the  sternal  portions  of  those  spaces,  and  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  sternum,  than  elsewhere. 

As  the  movements  made  during  the  emptying  of  the  ventricles  are 
active,  and  those  made  during  the  filling  of  the  ventricle  are  passive, 
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the  increased  pressure  made  by  it  upon  the  cartilage  and  sternum 
during  the  systole  often  intensifies  the  frottement,  and,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  may  even  transform  it  into  a  reaking  noise.  Thus, 
of  the  thirty-three  cases  under  examination,  in  six  there  was  a  systolic 
creak  over  the  right  ventricle ;  in  thirteen  the  systolic  friction  sound 
was  louder  than  the  diastolic;  in  two  the  systolic  and  diastolic 
sounds  were  equal;  and  in  twelve  it  is  not  stated  v/liether  there 
was  any  difference  between  the  two  sounds. 

From  these  clinical  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  active  friction  sound 
made  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is,  as  a  rule,  louder  than 
the  passive  friction  sound  made  during  its  dilatation.  In  a  small 
minority  of  cases,  however,  the  two  sounds  are  equal,  and  a  true  to-and- 
fro  sound  is  produced,  the  diastolic  portion  of  which  speaks  witli  the 
same  intensity,  lengtli,  and  continuousness  as  the  systolic  portion. 
In  these  cases  I  believe  that  the  impulse  is  feeble,  and  that  the 
systolic  friction  sound,  like  the  diastolic,  is,  so  to  speak,  passive,  and  is 
not  intensified  by  the  greater  pressure  from  within  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  ventricle  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

The  conus  arteriostts  of  the  right  ventricle  calls  for  special  notice. 
It  is  situated  behind  the  third  space  and  the  two  adjoining  cartilages, 
and  as  it  enjoys  extensive  play  during  the  systole,  when  its  move- 
ments are  twofold,  fronj  above  downwards,  and  from  left  to  right,  the 
friction  sound  is  often  notably  harsh,  loud,  and  to-and-fro  in  that 
situation.  Sometimes  it  is  there  creaking  or  grating,  when  it  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  thrill.  It  sometimes  resembles  the  sound  made  by 
rubbing  together  two  opposite  surfaces  of  emery  paper,  of  stuff  or 
of  silk ;  or  it  is  rasping,  or  scratching,  or  rustling  when  it  may  present 
a  true  frou-frou ;  or  it  may,  though  less  frequently,  be  soft  in 
character.  A  friction  murmur  is,  however,  rarely  or  never  present  in 
this  situation,  Pressure  readily  intensifies  and  alters  the  friction 
sound  over  the  conus  arteriosus,  and  sometimes  converts  it  into  a 
creaking  sound.  As  the  conus  arteriosus  is  covered  in  health  by  a 
thin  layer  of  lung,  it  is  not  usually  the  early  seat  of  friction 
sound ;  but  as  the  lung,  when  once  displaced  from  before  it,  does  not 
readily  replace  itself,  the  rubbing  sound  is  often  heard  in  this 
position  up  to  a  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  case.  The  friction 
sound  is  notably  double  or  to-and-fro  over  the  conus  arteriosus,  and 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ready  completeness  with  which  the 
right  ventricle  spontaneously  fiUs  itself  during  the  ventricular 
diastole. 

TJie  Ajioex  and  Outlying  Portion  of  the  Left  Ventricle. — The  apex 
and  outlying  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  are  in  health  covered  by  the 
lung.  The  extent  to  which  the  lung  thus  affords  a  protection  for  the 
apex  depends  upon  the  vigour  of  the  individual,  the  size  of  the  chest, 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  lungs.  The  portion  of  left  lung  immediately 
covering  the  apex  is  a  thin  tongue,  the  lowermost  protruding  angle  of 
its  upper  lobe,  which  laps  round  the  apex  of  the  organ,  and  inter- 
poses itself  between  that  part  and  the  ribs.    During  the  diastole, 
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when  the  ventricle  is  inactive,  the  covering  of  lung  is  complete ;  but 
when  the  ventricle  contracts,  owing  to  the  combined  muscular  rigidity 
of  the  organ,  and  the  outward  pressure  of  the  blood  that  is  compressed 
by  the  contracting  cavity,  it  pushes  aside  the  tongue  of  lung  in  front 
of  it,  so  that  the  apex  sweeps  against  the  ribs  and  their  interspaces. 
It  is  thus  in  young  persons  and  those  who  are  not  robust ;  but  in 
strong  adults,  inured  to  exercise,  the  average  size  of  the  lung  Ls  in- 
creased, and  the  apex  is  so  embedded  in  the  lung,  that  its  proper  beat 
cannot  be  felt,  except  perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  forcible  expiration,  or 
when  they  lie  on  the  left  side.  In  one  instance  (12,  see  p.  317)  and 
in  one  only  an  obscure  friction  sound  was  heard  over  and  limited  to 
the  apex  before  it  was  audible  elsewhere.  This  was  on  the  day  of 
admission,  but  on  the  following  day  it  had  left  the  apex,  and  trans- 
ferred itself  to  the  whole  right  ventricle  and  right  auricle.  I  can 
offer  no  explanation  of  this  exceptional  sign. 

As  a  rule,  the  friction  sound  was,  as  I  have  said,  limited  at  first 
to  the  right  ventricle;  but  as  the  disease  advanced,  the  increased 
fluid  in  the  pericardium  displaced  the  left  lung  and  laid  bare  the 
apex,  so  that  the  friction  sound  spread  itself  from  the  right  ventricle 
to  the  left. 

When  the  effusion  Avas  at  its  height  the  heart  was  raised,  and 
the  apex-beat  was  felt  in  the  fourth,  or  even  the  third  space,  at 
or  just  above  and  beyond  the  nipple.  Friction  sound  was  probably 
audible  over  the  apex  during  the  acme  in  thirty-four  of  the  forty- 
four  cases  now  under  notice ;  it  was  absent  from  that  point  in  nine ; 
and  its  presence  there  was  doubtful  in  one  case. 

The  movement  of  the  apex  is,  in  its  nature,  the  reverse  of  that  of 
the  right  ventricle  at  its  junction  with  the  right  auricle ;  for  while, 
during  the  systole,  that  part  moves  from  right  to  left,  the  apex  moves 
from  left  to  right,  and  from  below  upwards.  As  the  active  sweep  of  the 
apex  takes  place  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  friction  sound  at  the  apex  should  be  mainly  systolic, 
and  the  examination  of  my  cases  shows  that  this  is  so.  Of  the  tliirty- 
four  cases  in  which  a  friction  sound  was  audible  over  the  apex,  in 
six  it  was  heard  during  the  systole  only;  in  ten  the  frottemcnt  was 
double,  but  was  more  intense  and  prolonged  during  the  systole  than 
the  diastole ;  and  in  none  was  it  stated  that  the  two  sounds  were  of 
equal  intensity  during  the  two  periods.  In  six  cases  there  was  a 
creaking  friction  sound,  usually  systolic,  at  the  apex. 

When  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  limg  shrinks  under  the  double 
effect  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  within  the  lung,  and  pleurisy  on  its 
exterior,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  of  compression  of  that  portion  of  the 
lung  and  of  the  left  bronchus,  by  the  great  distension  of  the  pericar- 
dium, on  the  other,  the  apex  becomes  completely  exposed,  and  extends 
far  to  the  left.  In  one  such  case  (25,  see  p.  317),  a  youth,  aged  17,  a 
systolic  creaking  soimd  was  audible  over  and  beyond  the  apex,  and 
the  friction  sound  extended  far  to  the  left,  ceasing  suddenly  in  the  axilla. 

Right  Auricle. — The  right  auricle  is  in  healtli  completely  screened 
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from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  by  the  middle  lohe  of  the  right 
lung,  which  separates  it  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  and  the  costal 
cartilages  to  the  right  of  the  lower  half  of  that  hone.  Friction 
sound  is  therefore  never  audible  over  the  right  auricle  until  the 
portion  of  lung  that  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  right  cartilages 
is  pushed  aside  by  the  advancing  tide  of  effusion,  so  as  to  lay  bare 
the  auricle.  When  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  at  its 
height,  a  friction  sound  was  audible  over  the  right  auricle  in  three- 
fifths  of  the  cases  (28  or  29  in  44). 

The  expansion  of  the  right  auricle  is  quite  passive,  and  its  contrac- 
tion is  made  with  so  little  exercise  of  force,  that  its  movement  to  the 
right  during  its  period  of  filling,  and  its  movement  to  the  left  during 
it's  period  of  emptying,  are  made  so  quietly,  that  it  exerts  no  pressure 
on  the  cartilages  during  its  to-and-fro  movements.  It  is  natural  to 
expect  that  the  to-and-fi^o  frottement,  the  frou-frou  produced  by 
the  passive  double  friction  of  the  right  auricle,  should  be  made  up 
of  two  equal  sounds,  and  as  a  rule  those  two  sounds  were  equal  over 
that  cavity. 

In  twelve  of  the  twenty-nine  cases  in  which  friction  sound  was 
audible  over  the  right  auricle,  the  systolic  and  diastolic  sounds  were 
equal ;  in  eleven  the  frottement  was  double,  but  the  relative  intensity 
of  the  two  sounds  was  not  described ;  and  in  one  a  systolic  sound, 
almost  creaking  in  character,  was  audible  over  the  right  auricle. 
In  this  last  exceptional  case  a  similar  almost  creaking  noise  was 
heard  over  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle  at  the  lower  portion  of 
the  sternum,  and  that  was  evidently  the  source  of  the  rubbing 
sound  over  the  auricle. 

The  two  sounds  made  respectively  over  the  right  auricle  during 
the  two  alternate  movements  of  its  dilatation,  with  contraction  of  the 
ventricle,  and  its  contraction  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  ;  are  not 
only  equal  in  character,  intensity,  and  continuousness ;  but  they  are 
also  more  soft  and  smooth  in  tone  than  they  are  over  the  ventricle ; 
this  contrast  being  most  remarkable  in  some  of  those  cases  that 
present  a  thrill  and  a  creaking  sound  over  the  right  ventricle,  and 
the  diffusion  of  a  harsh  double  friction  sound  over  the  whole  front 
of  the  chest  extending  downwards  even  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
right  and  left  cartilages. 

The  question  here  arises  whether  under  these  circumstances  the 
soft  double  friction  sound  audible  over  the  cartilages  to  the  right  of 
the  lower  sternum  is  due  to  the  immediate  friction  of  the  subjacent 
riglit  auricle ;  or  to  that  of  the  right  ventricle,  transmitted  through  the 
fluid  and  softened  in  its  transmission  ?  I  think  that  we  must  infer 
that  the  latter  is  the  usual  source  of  this  sound,  when  we  consider 
that  the  yielding  right  auricle  is  compressed  by  the  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium at  the  time  of  the  acme.  Why  under  these  circumstances, 
the  two  sounds  are  usually  equal,  I  cannot  say. 

Tlic  Ascending  Aorta  and  Pulmonary  Artery. — In  health  the  two 
great  arteries  lie  behind  the  upper  half  of  the  sternum  and  the 
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spaces  to  the  left  of  it,  above  the  level  of  the  third  cartilages.  They 
not  only  have  the  bony  protection  thus  afforded  tliem,  but  they  are 
additionally  sheltered  by  a  thin  covering  of  lung  that  is  interposed 
between  them  and  the  bony  shield  in  front,  and  is  made  up  of  the 
inner  adjoining  margins  of  both  lungs.  The  aorta  is  guarded  by  the 
strongest  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  the  pulmonaiy  artery  lies 
behind  the  second  space  and  cartilage,  and  the  adjoining  margin  of  the 
sternum.  In  the  early  stages,  therefore,  of  pericarditis,  friction  sound 
is  never  andible  over  the  great  vessels.  When  the  fluid  increases,  the 
distended  pericardium  and  the  elevated  heart  and  great  vessels  push 
the  double  curtain  of  lungs  to  each  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  great 
arteries  into  contact  with  the  sternum  and  the  first  and  second  spaces 
and  cartilages.  The  heart  and  great  vessels  then,  as  I  have  already 
said,  occupy  the  narrower  space  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cone  of  the 
chest,  and  there  is  now  no  longer  room  both  for  them  and  for  the  portion 
of  lung  superficial  to  them  in  health,  which  is  therefore  displaced. 

In  considering  the  character  of  the  friction  sound  over  the  two 
great  arteries,  we  must  distinguish  the  aorta  from  the  pulmonary 
artery.  The  roots  of  those  arteries,  including  under  that  term  their 
apertures,  valves,  and  sinuses,  descend  and  ascend  fully  half  an 
inch  during  the  successive  periods  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the 
ventricles  ;  the  movement  of  the  systole  being  more  active  than  that 
of  the  diastole. 

The  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  situated  at  the  front  of  the 
heart,  and  when  the  lung  is  displaced  from  before  it,  the  artery  lies 
immediately  behind  the  second,  and  sometimes  also  the  first,  left  in- 
tercostal space,  the  second  costal  cartilage,  and  the  adjoining  border  of 
the  sternum.  The  movement  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  like  that  of 
the  conus  arteriosus  from  which  it  springs,  is  downwards  and  from 
left  to  right  during  the  systole,  and  the  reverse  during  the  diastole. 
The  friction  sound  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  not,  therefore,  so  far 
as  I  know  to  be  distinguished  from  that  over  the  conus  arteriosus.  The 
to-and-fro  sound  caused  by  those  two  adjoining  and  connected 
parts  must  resemble  and  blend  with  each  other ;  but  while  that  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  situated  over  and  above  the  second  space  and 
the  adjoining  border  of  the  sternum ;  that  of  the  conus  arteriosus 
extends  downwards  from  that  point  to  the  fourth  cartilage,  but  widen- 
ing to  the  right,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the  centre  of 
the  sternum, 

A  peculiar  systolic  scratching  noise,  that  somewhat  resembles  a 
friction  sound,  is  sometimes  audible  over  the  pulmonary  artery  during 
the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  generally  associated  with 
endocarditis.  This  sound  is  evidently  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the 
blood  advancing  during  the  systole  along  the  artery  when  not  in  a 
state  of  tension  ;  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  friction  sound  by 
its  limited  area,  the  sound  being  confined  to  the  second  space,  and 
not  accompanied  by  friction  sound  elsewhere  over  the  heart ;  its  re- 
striction to  the  period  of  the  systole  and  its  consequent  total  want  of 
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a  to-and-fro  character ;  its  freedom  from  change  when  pressure  is  made 
over  it ;  its  unaltering  character  on  successive  days ;  and_  the  absence 
of  pain  over  the  heart  or  other  symptoms  or  signs  of  pericarditis. 

The  root  of  the  aorta  instead  of  being  exposed  in  front,  like  that  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  is  buried  deeply  in  the  centre  of  the  heart, 
being  covered  by  that  artery,  the  conns  arteriosus,  and  the  left  border 
of  the  ricrht  auricle.  The  root  of  the  aorta  cannot  therefore  cause  a 
friction  s*ound.  The  ascending  aorta,  where  it  comes  into  view  above 
the  right  auricle  and  beliind  the  lower  half  of  the  manubrium,  is  in 
health  deep  in  sitiiation,  being  covered  by  the  adjoining  margins  of 
the  opposite  lungs.  When,  however,  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are 
lifted  upwards  by  the  advancing  invasion  of  the  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium, the  lungs  are  displaced  from  before  the  ascending  aorta,  which 
may  possibly  be  pressed  against  the  back  of  the  manubriuni.  Even 
then,  however,  it  can  only  excite  a  partial  friction  sound,  for  its  move- 
ments, which  are  downwards  and  upwards,  are  very  slight. 

Friction  sound  was  audible  at  the  manubrium  over  the  ascending 
aorta  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  pulmonary  artery  at  the 
time  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  and  especially 
during  expiration,  in  twenty-six  or  perhaps  twenty-seven  of  the  forty- 
four  cases  under  review ;  But  this  friction  sound  was  evidently  not 
generated  by  the  double  movement  of  those  vessels,  but  was  conducted 
upwards  by  the  sternum,  acting  as  a  sounding-board,  from  the  harsh 
double  friction  sound  over  the  right  ventricle.  This  was  shown  by 
that  sound  reaching  with  full  intensity  to  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
which  is  a  little  above  the  transverse  aorta,  in  twenty-six  or  perhaps 
twenty-seven  of  the  forty-four  cases ;  and  by  the  close  correspondence 
between  the"  character  of  the  double  frottcment  over  and  above  the 
great  vessels  at  the  upper  half  of  the  sternum,  and  that  over  the 
right  ventricle,  at  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum. 

At  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
the  whole  heart  is  raised,  and  the  lungs  are  separated  from  each 
other  in  front,  so  that  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  conus  arteriosus 
and  the  rest  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  apex  and  outlying  portion  of 
the  left  ventricle,  and  the  right  auricle  are  uncovered,  and  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of  them. 

The  whole  front  of  the  right  ventricle  bears  upon  the  sternum  and 
left  cartilages  with  varying  force.  Sometimes  it  produces  a  thrill  during 
its  contraction,  which  may  extend  over  its  surface  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  cartilages,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  a  systolic  creaking 
sound.  At  other  times,  sometimes  with,  but  generally  without  a 
thrill,  a  double  grating  sound  or  a  harsh  friction  sound  of  various 
tones,  the  systolic  sound  being  usually  louder  than  the  diastolic, 
springs  up  over  the  whole  right  ventricle.  In  rare  instances  the  two 
sounds  are  equal.  More  rarely  a  soft  friction  sound,  rendered  harsh 
by  pressure,  or  a  to-and-fro  sound,  excited  by  pressure  but  absent 
without  it,  is  present  over  the  right  ventricle. 
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A  friction  sound  is  heard  over  tlie  apex  during  the  acme  in  about 
three-fourths  of  the  cases.  The  apex  may,  like  the  right  ventricle, 
present  a  thrill  and  a  creaking  sound  during  the  systole;  or  a  loud, 
prolonged  systolic  friction  sound,  and  a  short,  feeble  diastolic  one.  In 
no  instance  are  the  systolic  and  diastolic  friction  sounds  equal  over 
the  apex. 

During  the  acme  the  right  auricle  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
presents  over  its  surface,  to  the  right  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
sternum,  a  double,  smooth,  to-and-fro  murmur  or  friction  sound, 
equally  loud  during  its  dilatation  and  contraction.  This  double 
smooth  frotteinent  over  the  right  auricle  is  probably  transmitted, 
softened  in  its  transit,  through  the  fluid,  from  the  noisy  and  active 
right  A'entricle. 

The  friction  sound,  if  any,  that  may  be  made  during  the  acme  by 
the  ascending  aorta  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  XDulmonary  artery 
behind  the  manubrium,  is  almost  always  masked  by  the  friction  sound 
of  the  right  ventricle,  which  is  conducted  by  the  sternum  acting  as  a 
sounding-board,  the  sound  being  thus  conducted  in  more  than  haK  of 
the  cases  to  the  upper  end  of  the  bone. 

The  double  frottmnent  proper  to  the  pulmonary  artery  when 
covered  with  lymph  is  undoubtedly  audible  during  the  acme  over  the 
second  space,  where  it  must  resemble  and  blend  with  the  double 
frottemmt  proper  to  the  conus  arteriosus. 

In  every  instance  pressure  intensifies  the  two  friction  sounds ;  and 
it  sometimes  transforms  an  ordinary  frottemmt  into  a  creaking  or 
grating  sound ;  or  a  soft  friction  sound  into  a  harsh  rubbing  noise ;  or 
it  excites  a  friction  sound  when  one  was  previously  absent. 

Second  Acme. — Benewed  Increase  of  Effusion  into  the  Pericardium 
oioing  to  Belapse. — In  eleven  cases  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium, 
after  it  had  reached  its  height  and  commenced  to  decline,  again 
increased  in  quantity,  and  attained  to  a  second  acme.  Another  case 
that  had  a  relapse  and  a  second  acme,  that  was  admitted  during  the 
period  of  the  first  acme,  has  not  been  included  in  the  inquiry  that  is 
about  to  follow.  In  five  of  those  eleven  patients  under  consideration 
the  fluid,  after  declining  for  a  second  time,  again  increased  so  as  to 
present  a  third  acme  of  pericardial  effusion,  and  in  one  of  the  five 
there  was  a  fourth  wave  of  increase. 

I  shall  examine  in  these  cases  with  relapse  and  renewed  acme,  the 
comparative  height  of  the  pericardial  effusion;  the  extent  of  the 
heart's  impulse ;  the  area  and  intensity  of  the  friction  sound ;  the 
severity  of  the  general  illness  ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  accompanying 
endocarditis,  and  its  permanent  effect  on  the  functions  of  the  valves 
of  the  heart  during  the  period  of  the  later  acme. 

Extent  of  the  Effusion  into  the  Fericardiv.m. — In  five  of  the  cases 
the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  equal  in  extent  during  the  first 
and  the  second  acme ;  while  in  five  it  was  greater,  and  in  one  it  was 
less,  during  the  first  than  the  second  acme.    In  six  of  the  cases,  from 
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two  to  five  days,  and  in  five  of  them  from  six  to  eight  days,  elapsed 
between  the  end  of  the  first  period  and  the  beginning  of  the  second 
period  of  the  height  of  the  effusion. 

Fosition  of  the  Imp%clse—ln  six  of  the  cases,  and  probably  in  a 
seventh,  the  impulse  at  its  inferior  boundary  occupied  a  lower 
position  by  from  one  to  two  intercostal  spaces  during  the  second 
acme  of  the  effusion  than  the  first  (compare  Figs.  48,  p.  378 ;  and 
42,  p.  340  respectively  with  Figs.  45,  p.  350 ;  and  40,  p.  338) ;  in  two 
cases  the  impulse  occupied  the  same  position  during  the  two  periods ; 
in  one  instance  it  was  imperceptible  tlu'oughout ;  and  in  one  it  was 
very  feeble. 

We  thus  find  that  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  the  impulse  of 
the  heart  was  lower  during  the  second  acme  of  effusion,  or  the  period  of 
relapse,  than  during  the  first  acme.  The  reason  is,  I  think,  evident.  When 
the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  begins  to  increase  during  the  early  period 
of  pericarditis,  the  heart,  which  is  then  yielding  in  structure  and  usually 
of  the  natural  size,  is  steadily  floated  upwards  by  the  increasing  tide  of 
efiusion  into  the  pericardium,  which  may  indeed  compress  the  auricle, 
and  lessen  the  size  of  the  heart.  The  heart,  under  the  double  influence 
of  the  inflammation  on  its  exterior,  and  the  resulting  thick  coating  of 
lymph,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  inflammation  on  its  interior,  and 
the  resulting  crippling  of  valves,  enlargement  of  cavities,  and  thickening 
of  walls,  on  the  other,  becomes  increased  in  size.  The  whole  organ  is, 
in  fact,  enlarged,  and  it  is  often  unyielding  in  its  position  owing  to 
its  tough  new  covering,  and  perhaps  to  partial  adhesions  that  may 
have  already  connected  the  double  surfaces  of  the  thickened  peri- 
cardium and  the  heart,  especially  along  and  near  the  septum ;  and 
although  the  renewed  increase  of  fluid  elevates  the  heart  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  second  elevation  of  the  impulse  is  not  usually  so  great  as 
the  first  elevation. 

Thrill. — A  thrill  was  felt  over  the  heart  for  the  first  time  during 
the  second  acme  in  three  of  the  cases.  In  two  of  them  the  thrill  was 
present  over  the  apex,  and  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  lowered 
position,  greater  prominence,  and  increased  force  of  that  portion  of  the 
heart  during  the  second  acme  than  the  first.  In  the  other  case  the 
thriU  was  present  over  the  second  left  space,  but  in  this  patient  the 
second  acme  was  the  true  one,  for  the  effusion  was  considerably  higher 
during  the  second  than  the  first  acme.  A  thrill  is,  in  fact,  more 
frequently  present  over  the  second  space  during  the  first  acme  than 
the  second,  and  over  the  apex  during  the  second  acme  than  the  first, 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  just  stated. 

Area  and  Intensity  of  the  Friction  Sound  during  the  Second  Acme 
of  Increased  Ffftision  into  the  Fericarditcm. — During  the  second  acme 
of  the  pericardial  effusion  a  creaking  friction  sound  was  audible  over 
the  heart  in  four  cases,  and  a  grating  noise  in  one;  a  to-and-fro 
sound  in  five  patients,  and  a  double  friction  murmur  increased  by 
pressure  in  one. 

In  five  of  the  cases  the  area  of  the  friction  sound  was  greater,  and 
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in  four  it  was  less  during  the  second  than  the  first  acme  of  the  effusion 
into  the  pericardium,  and  in  two  it  was  of  equal  extent  during  both 
periods.  In  five  of  them  the  friction  sound  was  audible  over  a 
lower  position  during  the  second  acme  than  the  first,  and  in  none 
of  them  was  the  friction  sound  lower  during  the  first  acme  than  the 
second. 

In  like  manner,  the  friction  sound  was  more  intense  in  six  cases, 
and  less  intense  in  four,  during  the  second  acme  than  the  first ; 
and  in  one  it  was  of  equal  intensity  during  both  periods.  In  four 
of  the  patients  both  the  area  and  the  intensity  of  the  frottement 
were-  greater,  and  in  three  they  were  both  less,  during  the  second 
than  the  first  acme. 

The  following  agencies,  on  the  one  hand,  tend  to  increase  the  area 
and  intensity  of  the  friction  sound  during  the  second  acme  as  com- 
pared with  the  first : — The  greater  size  of  the  heart ;  the  increased 
thickness  and  force  of  its  walls ;  the  lowered  position  of  the  organ 
and  its  impulse;  and  the  greater  roughness  and  toughness  of  the 
lymph  covering  the  heart  and  lining  the  pericardium. 

The  following,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  lessen  the  area  and 
intensity  of  the  friction  sound  during  the  second  acme  as  compared 
with  the  first: — The  greater  extent  to  which  the  lungs  sometimes 
cover  the  heart ;  the  restraint  placed  on  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  and  especially  of  the  right  auricle,  by  the  thickness  and 
toughness  of  its  envelope  of  lymph ;  and  the  adhesions  that  have 
often  already  taken  place  between  the  pericardium  and  the  heart ;  and 
especially  along  the  septum,  between  the  ventricles,  and  at  the  apex. 
Vital  influences  blend  with  and  counteract  these  physical  influences 
in  producing  the  result. 

My  analysis  of  the  cases  does  not  enable  me  to  assign  to  each  of 
those  causes  its  proper  share  in  the  production  of  these  effects. 

In  the  one  fatal  case  the  heart  was  universally  adherent,  and  in 
that  patient  the  friction  sound  was  less  in  extent  and  intensity  during 
the  second  acme  than  the  first,  owing,  I  consider,  to  adhesions  that 
had  already  begun  to  form  between  the  heart  and  the  pericardium. 

The  friction  sound,  as  we  have  seen,  was  lower  in  extent  during 
the  second  acme  than  the  first  in  one-half  of  the  cases  (5  in  11),  owing 
to  the  lower  position  of  the  heart  and  its  impulse  during  that  period. 

In  five  of  the  cases  the  friction  sound  maintained  the  same  character 
during  the  second  acme  as  during  the  first,  but  in  six  others  it  was 
altered.  Thus,  one  that  had  a  friction  sound  on  pressure,  one  that 
had  a  smooth  friction  sound  harsher  on  pressure,  and  one  that  had  a 
harsh  friction  sound  creaking  on  pressure  during  the  first  acme,  pre- 
sented, all  of  them,  a  creaking  friction  sound  during  the  second  acme ; 
while  one  with  a  to-and-fro  sound  during  the  first,  gave  a  grating 
noise  during  the  second  acme. 

Trom  what  I  have  just  &aid,  it  is  evident  that  the  influences 
tending  to  increase  the  area  and  intensity  of  the  friction  sound 
during  the  second  acme  were  in  greater  force  than  the  influences 
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tending  to  lessen  them ;  and  that  the  friction  sound  was  usually  more 
intense  and  more  extensive,  especially  downwards,  during  the  second 
acme  than  the  first. 

Comparative  Area  and  Intensity  of  the  Friction  Sound  just  hefore, 
during,  and  soon  after  the  Second  Acme  of  Effusion  into  the  Pericar- 
dium—The' hiction  sound  is,  as  a  rule,  louder  and  _more_  extensive 
during  the  second  acme  of  pericardial  effusion  than  either  just  before 
or  soon  after  that  period.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  frottemcnt 
increases  with  the  advance,  and  decreases  with  the  decline  of 
the  fluid. 

Degree  of  the  General  Illness  during  the  Second  Period  of  Increased 
Pericardicd  Effusion. — In  five  of  the  cases  the  illness  was  extreme,  in 
three  it  was  severe,  and  in  three  it  was  slight  or  probably  so  during 
the  second  acme. 

Of  the  five  cases  in  which  the  illness  was  extreme,  the  face  was 
anxious  in  four ;  there  were  choreal  movements  and  rigidity,  chiefly 
of  the  left  arm,  in  one ;  breathing  was  laborious  in  one  and  quick 
in  four,  the  respirations  ranging  from  32  to  48 ;  pain  was  ]3resent 
over  the  heart  in  one,  and  in  another  pain  was  felt,  apparently  in  the 
side,  on  a  deep  breath;  swallowing  was  difficult  in  two^  one  had 
diphtheria ;  and  one  raised  phlegm  tinted  with  blood. 

The  patients  who  were  thus  affected  with  relapse  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium  suffered  more  frequently  with  symptoms  of 
great  severity  during  the  first  than  the  second  period  of  the  increase 
of  the  effusion  into  the  sac.  Thus  during  the  first  acme  in  seven 
patients  the  illness  was  extreme,  including  the  five  in  which  it  was 
so  during  the  second  acme,  and  in  three  it  was  severe.  In  one  case 
the  symptoms  were  not  described. 

Of  the  seven  cases  in  which  the  illness  was  extreme  during  the 
first  acme,  perspiration  was  very  profuse  in  three;  the  face  was 
anxious,  pallid,  livid,  or  of  a  leaden  hue,  in  four  ;  there  were  slight 
choreal  movements  in  one  ;  breathing  was  quick  in  five,  the  respira- 
tions ranging  from  40  to  48 ;  pain  was  present  over  the  heart  in  four 
of  those  seven  patients  and  in  two  others  in  whom  the  symptoms 
were  less  severe  ;  and  swallowing  was  difficult  or  painful  in  three. 

We  thus  see  that  pain  attacked  the  region  of  the  heart  in  six  cases 
during  the  first  acme,  and  in  only  one  case  during  the  second  acme. 
The  breathing  also  was  more  urgently  affected  during  the  first  acme, 
when  they  numbered  from  40  to  48  in  the  minute ;  than  during  the 
second  acme,  -when  they  ranged  from  32  to  48. 

On  the  other  hand,  depression  and  anxiety  were  more  marked 
during  the  second  acme  than  the  first. 

The  general  iUness  was  much  more  often  extremely  severe  during 
the  first  acme  in  those  cases  that  suffered  from  a  relapse,  than  during 
the  single  acme  in  those  that  had  no  relapse.  Thus  of  those  patients 
in  whom  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  acme,  the  illness  was  extreme 
during  the  first  acme  of  the  effusion  in  two-thirds  (7  in  10  or  11), 
and  severe  in  one-third  (3  in  10  or  11) ;  while  of  those  who  had  no 
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renewal  of  attack,  tlie  illness  was  extreme  in  only  one-third  of  the 
cases  (10  in  30  or  32),  severe  in  one-half  (14  in  30  or  32),  and  not 
severe  Id  one-fifth  (6  in  30  or  32).  In  one  case  of  the  series  with  a 
relapse,  and  in  two  cases  of  the  series  without  a  relapse,  the  symptoms 
were  not  recorded. 

Intensity  of  the  Endocarditis  aceom'panying  the  Pericarditis  during  . 
the  Second  Acme  of  the  Effusion;  and  Permanent  Effect  of  the  Endocarditis 
on  the  Valves. — All  the  cases  that  had  a  relapse  of  pericarditis  were 
affected  with  endocarditis  in  an  intense  degree.  One  of  the  patients 
had  old-standing  disease  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves  ;  and  in  seven 
of  them  valvular  disease  was  established  when  they  left  the  hospital, 
the  mitral  valve  being  affected  in  all  of  them,  and  the  aortic  valve 
also  in  three.  In  three  cases  the  mitral  valve,  which  was  incom- 
petent during  the  attack,  owing  to  inflammation  of  the  valve,  com- 
pletely regained  its  function. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  valves  were  pennanently 
crippled  among  those  who  were  affected  with  relapse  of  the  pericarditis 
was  much  greater  than  among  those  who  were  not  so  affected.  Thus 
the  valvular  incompetence  became  permanent  in  two-thirds  of  the 
patients  with  relapse  of  the  affection  (7  in  10),  three  of  them  being 
affected  with  both  aortic  and  mitral  disease ;  and  in  only  about  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  of  those  who  had  no  relapse  (11  in  52  and  7 
others  who  left  with  lessening  murmur.) 

These  clinical  facts  tend  to  make  it  probable  that  when  there  is  a 
relapse  of  the  inflammation  of  the  exterior  of  the  heart,  there  is  a 
relapse  also  of  the  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  heart  and 
its  valves  ;  and  that  the  inflammation  when  thus  prolonged  tends  to 
cripple  the  valves  for  life. 

Second  Belapse  of  Pericarditis  with  a  Third  Acme  of  Pericardial 
Effusion. — In  five  of  the  eleven  cases  with  relapse  and  a  renewed 
increase  of  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  after  the  fluid  began  to 
decline,  there  was  a  second  relapse,  and  the  fluid  increased  in  quantity 
for  a  third  time.  In  one  of  those  cases  there  was  indeed  a  third 
relapse  followed  by  a  fourth  acme  of  pericardial  effusion. 

In  one  of  the  cases  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  equal  iu 
amount  during  the  first  acme,  the  second,  and  the  tliird,  the  wave  of 
increase  rising  on  each  occasion  to  the  same  height.  In  two  of  them 
the  fluid  was  equal  in  quantity  during  the  first  acme  and  the  third, 
but  was  less  during  the  intermediate  period  of  rene^^•ed  increase ; 
and  in  the  two  remaining  cases  the  wave  of  increased  effusion 
lessened  on  each  repetition,  the  effusion  being  less  during  the  thii'd 
acme  than  the  second,  and  less  during  the  second  acme  than  the  first. 

In  those  five  cases  from  three  to  five  days  elapsed  between  the  second 
acme  and  the  third. 

The  impulse,  at  its  inferior  boimdary,  was  lower  during  the  thu'd 
acme  than  the  first  in  three  of  the  cases  ;  and  it  was  lower  in  one  case 
and  higher  in  another  during  the  third  acme  tlian  the  second  ;  while 
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its  position  was  imchangecl  during  those  two  periods  in  a  third.  In 
one  of  the  cases  the  impulse  was  imperceptible  throughout,  and  in 
another  it  became  so  at  the  period  of  tlie  third  acme. 

The  presence  of  a  thrill  was  not  observed  in  any  of  tlie  cases 
during  the  third  acme. 

The  friction  sound  is  in  a  declining  state  during  the  third  acme. 
T1)\Q  frottement  y^&B  of  a  definite  rubbing  to-and-fro  character,  inten- 
sified by  pressure,  in  only  one  of  the  four  cases  during  the  final  acme. 
In  one  of  those  patients  the  friction  sound  was  double  and  smooth 
in  character ;  in  another  it  was  single  and  systolic  ;  in  a  third  it  was 
almost  [like  a  beUows  murmur ;  and  in  the  remaining  case  it  was 
absent  Avith  light  pressure,  but  firm  pressure  brought  a  to-and-fro 
sound  into  existence. 

Four  of  the  five  patients  belonging  to  this  group  were  affected 
with  great  general  illness  during  the  final  acme ;  their  breathing  was 
distressed  and  rapid,  numbering  respectively  from  36  to  60  in  the 
minute ;  while  two  of  them  had  pain  in  the  chest,  and  the  remaining 
two  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

The  Area  and  Intensity  of  the  Friction  Sound  during  the  Decline  of 
the  Pericardial  Effusion. — In  forty-three  cases  the  comparative  area 
and  intensity  of  the  friction  sound  were  observed  both  when  the 
effusion  into  the  pericardium  was  at  its  height,  and  during  the  period 
of  its  decline. 

(1)  The  friction  sound  spread  downwards  to  a  greater  extent  during 
the  decline  than  the  acme  of  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium, 
in  three-fifths  of  the  cases  (26  in  43.)  (2)  In  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  cases  (10  in  43)  the  reverse  took  place,  the  friction  sound 
being  more  extensive,  and  especially  downwards,  during  the  acme 
of  the  effusion  than  when  the  fluid  diminished.  (3)  The  area  of  the 
friction  sound  extended  downwards  to  an  equal  extent  during  the 
acme  and  the  decline  of  the  effusion  in  a  still  smaller  proportion 
of  the  cases  (7  in  43). 

(1)  Cases  in  which  the  Friction  Sound  spread  do%onivards  to  a  greater 
extent  during  the  Decline  than  the  Height  of  the  Effusion  into  the  Peri- 
cardium.— I  shall  consider  (1)  the  time  of  occurrence ;  and  (2)  the 
duration  of  the  downward  extension  of  the  friction  sound  in  these 
cases  ;  (3)  the  area ;  and  (4)  the  character  of  the  sound  ;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heart  and  its  impulse  and  thrill ;  and  (5)  the  degree  of  the 
general  illness  during  the  period  in  question. 

1.  Time  of  the  Occurrence  of  the  Doionvjcird  Extension  of  the  Friction 
Sound. — The  friction  sound  spread  rapidly  downwards  soon  after  the 
fluid  in  the  pericardium  began  to  decline  in  all  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  these  cases.  Thus  the  rubbing  sound  had  already  extended 
downwards  to  its  lowest  position  in  four-fifths  of  the  patients  (21  in 
26)  during  the  first  three  days  after  the  acme.  During  the  three  fol- 
lowing days  the  descent  of  tlie  rubbing  sound  appeared  in  four  more 
of  the  cases ;  but  in  the  last  of  these  this  condition  came  into  play  quite 
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suddenly  on  the  twelfth,  and  still  more  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  the 
fluid  began  to  lessen. 

2.  Duration  of  the  Extreme  Downward  Extension  of  the  Friction  Sound. 
— The  downward  extension  of  the  friction  sound  lasted  in  these  cases 
for  a  very  short  period.  In  two-thirds  of  them  (17  in  26)  it  was  ob- 
served during  only  one  day,  and  in  but  two  cases,  or  rather  one,  did  it 
last  over  three  days.  This  extension  downwards  of  the  friction  sound 
during  the  decline  of  the  fluid  was  therefore  short  and  transitory. 

3.  Area  of  the  Downward  Extension  of  the  Friction  Sound. — When 
the  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  after  having  reached  its  height,  lessens 
in  quantity,  the  heart  descends,  its  impulse  is  lowered  by  from  one  to 
two  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  friction  sound  extends  downwards. 
The  area  of  the  rubbing  noise  is,  as  a  rule,  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
area  occupied  by  the  heart  itself ;  but  spreads  downwards  to  an  extent 
varying  from  one  to  four  inches  below  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart.  The  friction  sound  does  not,  in  these  cases,diffuse  itself  downwards 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  region  below  the  heart ;  for  it  is  usually 
silent  over  the  front  of  the  abdomen  in  the  epigastric  space ;  while  it 
is  present  along  the  right  and  left  seventh  and  even  eighth  costal 
cartilages  that  bound  that  space  to  the  right  and  left ;  and  over  the 
ensiform  cartilage  that  dips  downwards  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum  at  the  centre  of  that  space. 

The  rubbing  noise  is  usually  heard  with  equal  intensity  over  the 
right  and  the  left  seventh  and  eighth  cartilages.  Sometimes  indeed 
the  sound  was  louder  and  more  extensive  over  the  right  seventh  and 
eighth  cartilages  than  the  left ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  in  those  cases  the 
cartilages  that  rested  on  the  liver  conducted  the  sound  better  than  the 
cartilages  that  covered  the  stomach.  The  contrast  between  the  harsh 
rubbing  noise  heard  in  some  cases  over  those  cartilages,  and  the  com- 
plete silence  present  over  the  intervening  epigastric  space  was  very 
remarkable. 

The  friction  sound,  besides  travelling  downwards,  extended  also  up- 
wards in  one  half  of  these  cases  (14  in  26)  wdien  the  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium lessened,  and  the  heart  and  its  impulse  descended.  In  one 
third  of  the  patients  (8  in  26)  the  area  of  the  friction  sound  was  equally 
high  over  the  front  of  the- chest  during  the  period  of  the  acme  of  the 
effusion  into  the  pericardium,  and  that  of  its  decline. 

In  four  instances  the  whole  area  of  the  friction  sound  shifted  bodily 
downwards  when  the  pericardial  effusion  lessened,  and  the  heart  and 
its  impulse  descended ;  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  that 
area  were  then  simultaneously  lowered.  In  these  four  cases  while 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  region  of  friction  sound  descended  from 
the  sixth  to  the  seventh  cartilages ;  its  upper  boundary  descended  in 
two  of  them  from  the  second  left  cartilage  to  the  third,  and  in  the 
other  two  from  the  third  cartilage  to  the  flfth. 

In  two-thirds  of  those  cases  (16  in  26)  in  which  the  friction  sound 
extended  much  down^^^ards  after  the  acme,  it  was  also  audible  up  to 
the  top  of  the  sternum.    In  three  of  those  cases  the  friction  sound  so 
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Fig.  46. 


Fig.  47. 


Foi-  previous  -snews  of  tins  case,  see  Figs.  44,  45,  page  350. 

Fig.  46,  from  a  housemaid  aged  20,  affected  witli  rheumatic  pericarditis  (33,  seep.  319). 

Penod  of  the  decline  of  the  pericardial  effiosion  after  tlie  first  acme. 

Fifth  day  after  the  acme  of  pericardial  effusion,  seventh  day  after  the  first  observation 
of  the  friction  sound  and  increased  pericardial  dulness,  and  ninth  day  after  admission. 

Tlie  pericardial  effusion  has  lessened  much  since  the  period  of  the  acme,  its  upper 
boundary  (1,  1)  having  descended  from  tlie  middle  of  the  manubrium  to  the  middle  of 
the  sternum  ;  and  its  lower  boundary  having  probably  ascended  from  a  little  above  the 
end  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  heart  (2,  2)  is  lower,  and  the 
amount  of  fluid  between  the  under  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium 
(3,  3),  though  still  considerable,  has  evidently  lessened  by  at  least  onu  half.  The  right 
ventricle,  the  inner  or  left  half  of  the  right  auricle,  and  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left 
ventricle  are  exposed  ;  but  the  great  arteries  are  covered  with  lung. 

The  region  of  jiericardial  dulness  (see  the  black  space)  probably  extends  from  the 
middle  of  the  sternum  between  the  third  cartilages,  and  from  the  fourth  left  cartilage, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  ensifomi  cartilage,  and  the  lower  third  of  the  sixth  cartihige  ; 
and  from  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  to  the  nipple  line.  The 
lower  boundary  of  the  heart  is  behind  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  rib,  and  the  top  of  the 
ensifonn  cartilago. 

T]^e  impulse  has  descended  from  the  third  space  during  the  acme,  to  the  fourth  and 
fifth  spaces.    (See  the  circular  and  curved  lines  in  those  spaces.) 

A  doiible  friction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines — systolic  lines  thick,  diastolic  thin),  which 
is  more  harsh  on  making  pressure,  is  heard  over  the  whole  length  of  the  sternum  ; 
which  is  most  intense  at  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  is  louder  at  its  lower  end  during 
inspiration,  and  over  the  manubrium  during  expiration  ;  a  creaking  sound  is  audible 
during  systole  over  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  loft  spaces  ;  and  a  friction  sound  is  heard 
to  the  light  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum.  (The  nipple  is  too  far  to  the  left  in 
this  figure.) 

Fig  47,  from  the  same  patient  (33)  as  Figs.  44,  45  (page  350),  46,  and  48. 

Period  of  the  decline  of  the  pericardial  effusion  ;  second  view,  taken  the  day  after  a 
slight  and  transient  second  acme,  when  the  fluid  was  again  declining. 

Remarkable  extension  of  the  friction  sound  over  the  greater  part  of  the  front  of  the 
chest,  and  especially  downwards. 

Tenth  day  after  the  first  acme  of  pericardial  effusion  ;  twelfth  day  after  tho  first  obser- 
vation of  the  friction  sound  and  of  pericardial  dulness  ;  fourteenth  day  after  admission  ; 
and  four  days  before  the  occuiTenco  of  a  ae^cond  acme. 
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The  pericardial  effusion  has  diminished.  There  is  therefore  less  fluid  between  the 
under  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  floor  of  the  pericardium  (3,  3)  ;  the  roughened  front  of 
the  heart  is  more  dry,  and  is  closer  to  the  corresponding  roughened  surface  of  the  peri- 
cardial sac  ;  the  heart  (2,  2),  which  is  somewliat  enlarged,  is  lower  in  position  ;  and  the 
upper  boundary  of  pericardial  ell'usion  (1,  1)  is  lower,  and  its  inferior  boundary  is  some- 
what higher  tlian  when  Fig.  46  was  taken  five  days  previously.  The  whole  right 
ventricle,  the  left  border  of  tlie  right  auricle,  and  the  apex  and  front  of  the  left  ventricle  are 
exposed  ;  while  the  great  arteries  and  part  of  the  conus  arteriosus  are  covered  with  lung. 

T/ie  region  of  jJCTicardial  dulncss  (see  the  black  space),  which  is  bounded  above  by  the 
fourth  cartilage,  and  bfdow  by  the  sixth  cartilage,  is  probably  rather  less  extensive  above, 
below,  and  to  the  right,  than  in  Fig.  46,  taken  on  the  ninth  day  after  admission. 

The  impulse  is  lower,  stronger,  and  more  extensive  than  in  Fig.  46,  and  is  present 
from  the  third  to  the  hfth  spaces,  and  up  to  or  beyond  the  mammary  line  (see  the 
circular  and  curved  lines  in  those  .spaces) ;  and  gives  therefore  direct  evidence  that  the 
heart  is  lower  in  position,  and  that  the  effusion  has  lessened. 

The  friction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines — systolic  lines  thick,  diastolic  thin)  has  gained 
a  very  great  extension,  being  audible  over  a  great  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest,  from 
the  first  costal  cartilage  to  the  seventh  left  and  the  eighth  right  cartilages  ;  and  from  the 
top  of  the  sternum  to  the  bottom  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This  extension  of  the  friction 
sound  is  especially  marked  downwards,  where  it  extends  for  about  four  inches  below  the 
heart,  and  is  lower  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  reaching  over  the  right  eighth 
cartilage  in  front  of  the  liver,  and  the  seventh  left  cartilage  in  front  of  the  sternum. 
This  is  the  reverse  above,  when  the  rubbing  sound  extends  four-  inches  to  the  left,  and 
only  about  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

The  friction  sound  is  harsher  than  it  was  yesterday  ;  over  the  midsternum  it  is  louder 
during  the  systole  than  the  diastole  ;  and  it  is  intensified  by  pressure  ;  over  the  manu- 
brium, the  to-and-fro  sounds  are  equal ;  over  the  ensiform  cartilage,  friction  sound  is 
present  during  inspiration  ;  it  is  creaking  during  systole  over  the  second  and  first 
spaces  ;  and  it  becomes  louder  below  the  manmia  during  inspiration. 


Fig.  4S. 


For  previous  views  of  this  case,  see  Figs.  44,  45,  page  350,  . and  46,  47  on  the  preceding 

Fig  48  from  a  housemaid  afi"ected  with  rheumatic  pericarditis  (33,  see  p.  319). 
Third  acine  of  pericardial  effusion  (the  second  acme  was  very  slight  and  transitory). 
Thirteenth  day  after  the  first  acme  ;  eighteenth  day  after  admission. 
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The  pericardial  effusion  is  greatly  increased,  but  its  extent  and  limits  are  not  definitely 
described.  It  we  compare  this  third  acme  with  the  first  acme  (Fig.  46,  page  377),  we 
find  that  the  distended  jiericardium,  though  it  contains  less  fluid,  is  wider  in  relation  to 
its  length  ;  that  the  heart  is  larger  ;  and  that  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart  is  lower, 
in  this  the  later  and  renewed,  than  in  that  the  earlier  and  original  acme.  In  the  first 
acme  the  heart  was  not  yet  enlarged,  or,  being  compressed  by  the  fluid  in  the  distended 
sac,  was  possibly  lessened  in  size  ;  and  the  walls  of  the  pericardium  were  still  unyielding, 
so  that  the  swollen  sac  took  the  form  that  it  would  naturally  take  if  artificially  distended 
with  fluid  (see  Figs.  33,  34,  page  305).  In  this,  the  third  acme,  the  heart  has  become 
enlarged  both  by  pericarditis  and  by  mitral  endocarditis ;  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
heart,  although  elevated  by  the  accumulated  fluid,  is  lower  than  in  the  first  acme  ; 
aud  the  walls  of  the  pericardium  have  become  thicker,  softer,  and  more  yielding  than  in 
health,  so  that  the  distended  sac  yields  to  the  right  and  left,  where  it  meets  with  no 
resistance,  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  does  upwards  and  downwards,  where  it  meets  with 
much  resistance  ;  and  is  therefore  wider  in  relation  to  its  length  than  it  was  duiing  the 
first  acme,  when  its  form  was  more  purely  pear-shaped.  The  whole  front  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  is  exposed,  including  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  apex  and 
front  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  ascending  aorta  within  the 
pericardium.  The  fluid  has  evidently  interposed  itself  to  a  greater  extent  between  the 
surface  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  front  of  the  heart  and  the  walls  of  the  chest  during 
this,  the  third  acme,  than  during  the  first  acme. 

The  region  of  pericardial  diclness  (see  the  black  space),  the  limits  of  which  are  not 
described,  corresponds  in  general  form  and  outline  to  the  pericardial  effusion,  and  evi- 
dently extends  more  to  the  right  and  left,  and  less  upwards  and  downwards  than  it  did 
during  the  first  acme. 

ITie  ivipulse  has  again  been  elevated  at  its  lower  boundary,  and  this  time  fi'om  the 
fifth  s])ace,  as  in  Fig.  47,  page  377,  to  the  fourth  space,  where  it  is  feeble  ;  and  it  is 
felt  over  the  third  space  during  expiration.  (See  the  concentric  circles  in  those  spaces. ) 
The  lower  boundary  of  the  impulse  is  therefore  lower  by  one  space  than  it  was  during  the 
first  acme,  when  it  occupied  the  third  space  (see  Fig.  45,  page  350). 

Ths  friction  sound  (see  the  zigzag  lines — systolic  lines  thick,  diastolic  thin)  is  softened, 
and  is  limited  in  area,  being  heard  over  the  middle  region  of  the  sternum,  where  it  is 
double,  and  although  frictional  in  character  is  almost  like  a  bellows  murmur ;  and  is 
audible  over  the  second  aud  third  spaces  during  the  systole. 

Later  progress  of  this  case. — On  the  following  day,  the  nineteenth  after  admission, 
the  friction  sound  was  almost  creaking,  or  like  the  sound  made  by  rubbing  with  sand- 
paper, over  the  second  and  third  left  spaces.  On  the  twenty-first  day,  or  the  fourth  after 
tlie  thii'd  acme,  the  extent  of  dulness  over  the  pericardial  region  had  lessened  ;  and  a 
double  friction  murmur,  which  was  not  rhythmical  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  was 
audible  over  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  became  harsh  on  pressure.  The  friction 
murmur  was  still  heard  on  the  following  day,  but  after  this  it  was  scarcely  audible. 

covered  the  front  of  tlie  chest  as  to  be  audible  up  to  the  clavicles, 
while  in  one  of  them  it  reached  the  first  cartilage.  In  the  whole 
of  these  cases  the  friction  sound  extended  from  two  to  nearly  four 
inches  above  the  actual  seat  of  friction.  The  region  of  pericardial 
dulness  was  limited  above  in  all  but  three  of  the  patients  by  the 
third  intercostal  space  or  the  fourth  cartilage  ;  and  the  space  between 
this  limit  and  the  top  of  the  sternum  nearly  measures  the  extent  to 
which  the  frottement  extended  above  the  seat  of  the  friction 

When  the  fluid  in  the  sac  declines,  the  roughened  heart  rubs  against 
the  roughened  pericardium,  and  in  doing  so  bears  directly  iipon  the 
lower  half  of  the  sternum  with  which  it  is  almost  in  contact ;  owing  to 
the  removal  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  fluid,  and  the  descent  of  the 
heart  aud  its  impulse.  The  sonorous  vibrations  excited  by  tiie  move- 
ments of  the  heart  are  directly  conveyed  to  the  sternum,  and  that 
bone  and  the  costal  cartilages  attached  to  it  act  as  a  sounding-board 
aud  transmit  the  rubbing  noise  in  all  directions. 

c  c  2 
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In  three  of  the  cases  the  sound  was  audible  over  the  whole  front  of 
the  chest.  Usually,  however,  it  extended  only  slightly  to  the  right, 
and  over  a  greater  extent  to  the  left  of  the  lower  half  of  that  bone. 
As  a  rule,  therefore,  tlic  rubbing  noise  extended  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  sternum,  and  there  it  divided  into 
two  diverging  lines,  one  along  the  right,  the  other  along  the  left  seventh 
cartilage,  where  they  form  the  boundaries  of  the  intervening  epigastric 
space.  The  area  of  friction  sound  thus  extending  aloiig  the  sternum 
and  the  right  and  left  seventh  cartilages  closely  resembles  in  shape 
the  inverted  letter  \.  Since  however  the  i'riction  sound  also  extends 
downwards  over  the  ensiform  cartilage,  its  area  is  somewhat  like  a 
trident  with  a  short  central  prong. 

In  one-fifth  of  the  cases  (5  in  26)  the  area  of  the  friction  sound 
dwindled  during  a  short  period  after  the  time  of  the  acme,  and  then 
suddenly  expanded,  and  especially  downwards,  at  a  later  date  during 
the  decline  of  the  effusion. 

In  one  case  the  friction  sound  alternately  lessened  and  increased  in 
area  and  intensity  during  the  ten  days  that  intervened  between  the 
termination  of  the  acme,  and  the  time  at  which  the  frottement  had  a 
remarkable  downward  development. 

4.  Character  and  Intensity  of  the  Friction  Sound  ;  and  Position  of 
the  Heart  and  of  its  Iw.pulse  and  Thrill. — At  the  time  that  the  fric- 
tion sound  spread  downwards  when  the  effusion  lessened,  the  sound 
was  intense,  loud,  and  of  a  marked  character  in  all  but  three  or  four 
of  the  twenty-six  cases  that  belong  to  the  group  under  consideration. 

In  nine  of  those  cases  the  friction  sound  was  creaking  (6),  or 
grating  (3) ;  in  thirteen  it  was  harsh  and  loud ;  and  in  four  its 
intensity  was  not  specified. 

The  friction  sound  in  the  twenty-six  cases  under  review,  as  a  rule, 
gained  in  intensity  as  it  gained  in  area  ;  and  lost  in  intensity  as  it  lost 
in  area.  Thus  in  all  but  six  of  the  cases,  the  rubbing  noise  became 
more  harsh  when  it  increased  in  extent ;  and  in  all  but  two  of  them  it 
became  softer  when  it  lessened  in  extent. 

When  the  effusion  lessened,  the  impulse,  while  it  descended  at  its 
lower  boundary,  was  still  felt  beating  in  the  higher  spaces  into  which 
it  had  been  forced  during  the  acme  in  fully  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
(5  in  19) :  while,  curiously,  the  impulse  ascended  to  a  higher  space 
than  it  had  occupied  during  the  acme  in  six  other  patients. 

A  thrill  was  felt  over  the  heart  in  five  of  these  twenty-six  cases 
during  the  acme  of  the  effusion.  In  four  of  these  the  thrill  disappeared 
when  the  effusion  lessened,  and  in  one  it  remained,  though  with 
lessened  intensity.  In  three  other  patients  a  fresh  thrill  came  into 
play  during  the  decline  of  the  fluid ;  in  two  of  them  over  the  apex,  and 
in  the  other  case  at  the  second  space. 

In  these  twenty-six  cases,  when  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium 
lessened,  the  heart,  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  descended 
into  its  natural  space,  and  even  below  and  beyond  it.  The  heart  thus 
relieved,  beat  with  increased  farce ;  its  right  cavities  were  enlarged, 
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owing  to  the  increased  supply  of  blood  from  the  system,  and  the  con- 
tinued resistance  offered  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  compressed 
lung  and  the  incompetent  mitral  v^alves ;  and,  as  the  general  result, 
its  anterior  walls  played  with  greater  power  and  noise  upon  the 
sternum  and  cartilages,  and  the  friction  sound  was  heard  over  a 
largely  increased  area. 

5.  Degree  of  the  General  Illness. — At  the  time  that  the  area  of  the 
friction  sound  was  most  extensive,  especially  downwards,  when  the 
fluid  in  the  pericardium  lessened,  twenty  of  these  twenty-six  cases 
were  less  ill  or  in  better  health,  three  of  them  were  probably  better, 
and  three  were  worse  in  health  than  they  were  during  the  acme. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  under  review,  when  the  fluid  in 
the  pericardium  lessened,  the  heart  descended  and  gained  freedom  of 
movement  and  power,  and  the  general  health  improved;  and  as  a 
natural  result  the  friction  sound  increased  in  extent,  and  especially 
downwards.  The  comparatively  dry  roughened  surface  of  the  heart 
rasped  to  and  fro  upon  the  roughened  surface  of  the  pericardium. 
These  influences  combined  to  cause  the  increased  harshness  and  ex- 
tension of  the  friction  sound;  which,  starting  from  its  focus  of  greatest 
intensity  over  the  right  ventricle,  radiated  in  all  directions  over  and 
beyond  the  region  of  the  heart  and  the  great  vessels,  outwards  to  the 
right  and  left,  upwards  to  the  summit  of  the  sternum,  and  especially 
downwards  over  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  diverging  right  and 
left  seventh  and  eighth  cartilages. 

(2)  Cases  in  vjhich  the  Friction  Sound  was  audible  dovmwards  to  a 
greater  extent  during  than  after  the  Acme  of  the  Effusion. — In  ten 
cases  the  friction  sound  was  audible  to  a  greater  extent  downwards 
when  the  effusion  was  at  its  height  than  during  its  decline. 

Two  series  of  influences  are  at  work  in  these  cases,  acting  at  different 
times,  to  enlarge  the  area  of  friction  sound  during  the  acme,  and  to 
lessen  it  during  the  decline  of  the  effusion. 

1.  When,  during  the  acme,  the  friction  sound  is  creaking  or  grating, 
being  sometimes  associated  with  a  thrill,  over  the  right  ventricle,  and 
when  it  radiates  thence  in  all  directions,  softened  in  character,  beyond 
the  region  of  actual  friction,  the  heart,  raised  by  the  increased  effusion 
into  the  narrower  space  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cone  of  the  chest, 
beats  with  increased  force  directly  against  the  sternum,  the  higher 
cartilages,  and  their  spaces,  and  so  excites  an  intense  and  widiBly 
diffused  friction  sound. 

"When  the  fluid  lessens  the  heart  descends  and  is  again  partially 
covered  with  lung ;  and  as  it  beats  over  a  smaller  extent,  and  with  less 
pressure  against  the  sternum  and  cartilages,  the  friction  sound  lessens 
in  intensity  and  area. 

2.  When  the  friction  sound  is  of  moderate  intensity  and  extent 
during  the  acme,  it  sometimes  lessens  during  the  decline  of  the 
effusion.  In  these  cases  the  impulse  at  its  inferior  boundary  is  not 
notably  lowered,  while  it  disappears  from  the  upper  spaces.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  action  of  the  heart  is  throughout  feeble ;  and  probably 
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in  others  of  them  slight  adhesions  take  place  at  the  apex  and  septum 
which  restrain  and  lessen  the  descent  of  the  heart,  the  rubbing  move- 
ments of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  area  and  intensity  of  the  friction 
sound  over  the  higlier  intercostal  spaces, 

(3)  Cases  in  which,  the  Friction  Sound  extended  Downwards  to  an 
equal  extent  during  and  after  the  Acme  of  the  Effusion. — In  seven 
cases  the  friction  sound  was  of  equal  extent  during  the  two  periods, 
when  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  was  at  its  height  and  was  declining. 

Character  and  Intensity  of  the  Friction  Sound  during  the  Decline  of 
the  Effusion,  and  the  lielation  of  the  Intensity  to  the  Area  of  the 
Friction  Sound. — I  shall  examine  these  conditions  during  three 
periods  in  the  order  of  time  of  the  decline  of  the  effusion,  (1)  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  effusion;  (2)  the  gradual  and  the 
interrupted  progi-ess  of  the  decline  of  the  effusion ;  and,  (3)  the  final 
dying  away  of  the  friction  sound ;  and  (4)  shall  then  inquii-e  into  cases 
in  which  the  ordinary  friction  sound  gave  place  to  a  friction  murmur 
towards  the  end  of  the  attack. 

1.  Character  and  Intensity  of  the  Friction  Sound  at  the  Beginning  of 
the  Decline  of  the  Effusion. — When  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericar- 
dium began  to  lessen,  if  the  friction  sound  increased  or  diminished 
in  intensity,  it  usually  increased  or  diminished  also  in  area. 

As  a  rule,  the  friction  soimd  increased  in  intensity  and  area  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  frottement  extended  further  downwards  after  than 
duringjthe  acme;  while  it  lessened  in  intensity  and  area  in  those  in  which 
the  friction  sound  spread  more  downwards  during  the  acme  than  after  it. 

When  the  friction  sound  spread  downwards  during  the  decline  of 
the  effusion,  the  sound  gained  in  area  in  nearly  every  case  (25  cases 
in  26),  and  in  intensity  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  (18  in  26), 
We  thus  see  that  while  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  frotte- 
ment almost  invariably  leads  to  an  extension  of  its  area — for  I  find 
only  one  exception  to  this  rule — and  while  a  diminution  of  its  intensity 
likewise  generally  causes  a  diminution  of  its  area;  yet,  in  certain 
cases,  the  friction  sound  gains  in  extent,  though  it  lessens  (4  cases  in 
43)  or  remains  unchanged  (3  cases  in  43)  in  intensity.  This  is 
explained  by  the  lowering  of  the  heart,  and  the  couseqiient  descent  of 
its  impulse  during  the  decline  of  the  effusion  in  all  the  cases — the 
surface  of  the  roughened  organ  being  thus  brought  into  more  exten- 
sive contact  with  the  sternum  at  its  lower  half,  and  with  the  corre- 
sponding costal  cartilages  :  while  in  the  small  number  of  cases  in 
which,  although  the  friction  sound  gains  in  area,  it  is  lessened  or  not 
increased  in  intensity,  the  heart,  released  from  its  confinement  in  the 
contracted  space  of  the  chest  above,  where  it  rubbed  with  force  and 
noise  against  the  sternum  and  cartilages  in  front  of  it,  finds  itself 
moving  with  ease  in  its  proper  place  in  the  lower  and  wider  part  of 
the  chest,  and  so  presses  with  less  force  and  less  noise  than  before  on 
the  sternum  and  cartilages  in  front  of  it.  The  causes  of  the  increased 
intensity  as  well  as  area  during  the  decline  of  the  effusion,  which,  as 
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we  have  just  seen,  occur  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  under 
examination,  have  been  abeacly  considered  at  page  381. 

2.  Tlie  Gi-adital  and  Interrupted  Progress  of  the  Decline  of  the  Effusion. 
—In  thirty-one  of  the  forty -three  cases  now  being  examined,  the 
effusion  in  the  pericardium  steadily  and  gradually  declined,  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  in  twelve  of  them,  owing  to  relapse,  the  effusion 
after  beginning  to  decline,  again  increased  in  quantity  generally  once, 
sometimes  twice,  and  on  one  occasion  even  a  third  time. 

The  progress  of  the  friction  sound  during  the  decline  of  the  effu- 
sion was  rarely  uniform.  It  was  in  several  of  the  cases  silenced 
and  suspended  for  a  time  (6  in  43) ;  it  more  frequently,  however,  when 
in  full  play,  became  feebler  during  a  short  peiiod,  and  then  again 
louder  (13  in  43).  In  a  larger  number  of  the  cases  the  frottement, 
after  attaining  to  its  greatest  intensity,  more  or  less  steadily  lessened 
in  loudness  and  extent  until  it  finally  disappeared  (23  in  43). 

In  one  case  the  friction  sound  suddenly  and  ■  permanently  disap- 
peared after  an  attack  of  syncope.  In  this  patient,  a  girl,  the  friction 
sound  vanished  when  the  action  of  the  heart  became  enfeebled  ;  and 
she  died  in  a  second  attack  of  syncope  a  few  hours  after  the  first 
attack. 

Cases  in  which  the  Friction  Sou7id  vanished  and  reappeared  during 
the  Decline  of  the  Effusion. — In  six  of  the  forty-three  cases  under 
review  and  in  one  other  patient  the  friction  sound  disappeared  and 
reappeared  during  the  decline  of  the  effusion.  In  five  of  these  cases 
the  frottement  was  absent  for  from  two  to  three  days,  and  in  one  of 
them  for  about  seven  days. 

In  three  of  the  patients  the  friction  sound,  as  in  the  case  just 
referred  to,  vanished  for  a  time  after  the  application  of  leeches  for  the 
relief  of  pain. 

If  we  view  these  cases  as  a  whole,  and  take  into  the  survey  the 
case  of  the  female  servant  who  died  from  a  second  attack  of  syncope, 
the  first  attack  having  permanently  quenched  a  loud  and  pervading 
friction  sound,  we  shall,  I  think,  see  that  when  the  force  of  the  heart's 
action  and  the  volume  of  the  blood  in  circulation  are  lessened — either 
by  immediate  syncope,  by  loss  of  blood  from  leeching,  by  diarrhoea, 
sickness,  or  other  exhausting  influences,  by  pain  in  or  over  the  organ, 
by  extreme  distress  in  breathing,  or  more  often  by  a  combination  of 
several  of  these  lowering  agencies — then  the  rubbing  sound,  when  in 
full  play,  may  gradually  or  suddenly  vanish,  and  may  suddenly 
rekindle  into  full  volume  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  silence. 

CcLses  in  which  the  Friction  Sound  lessened  and  then  increased  in  Area 
and  Intensity  during  the  Decline  of  the  Effusiooi. — In  thirteen  of  the 
forty-three  cases  iinder  examination,  and  in  three  other  cases,  the 
friction  sound,  when  in  full  play,  lessened  in  extent  and  intensity,  and 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  again  resumed  more  or  less  nearly 
its  full  sway. 

In  one  of  these  sixteen  cases  the  diminution  of  the  frottement  was 
associated  with  sudden  faintness ;  in  two  with  loss  of  .blood  from 
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leeching ;  in  eiglit  with  increase  of  the  general  illness — in  seven  of 
wliich  as  tlie  health  improved  the  friction  sound  resumed  its  extent 
and  intensity — in  two  with  an  amelioration  of  the  symptoms ;  in  two 
with  irregularity  and  intermission  of  the  pulse  and  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  and  in  two  the  state  of  the  health  is  not  described. 

In  eight  cases  the  diminution  of  the  friction  sound  corresponded 
with  an  increase  of  the  general  illness,  whicli  showed  itself  generally 
by  an  anxious  expression,  accelerated  and  difficult  breathing,  and  pain 
over  the  heart ;  sometimes  with  cough  and  rusty  phlegm  ;  and  some- 
times with  abundant  perspiration.  With  the  renewed  increase  of  the 
rubbing  sound  there  was  in  all  these  cases,  save  perhaps  one,  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  health;  manifested  usually  by  a  compa- 
ratively cheerful  expression,  more  easy  respiration,  lessening  or  absent 
pain  over  the  heart,  and  assuaging  of  cough  with  diminution  of 
phlegm. 

(1)  Duration  and  (2)  Progress  of  the,  Friction  Sound  during  the 
Decline  of  the  Effusion. — (1.)  Duration. — The  friction  sound  lasted  for 
a  very  variable  period  during  the  decline  of  the  disease. 

In  the  group  of  thirty-one  cases  that  had  no  relapse  and  no  return 
of  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  the  friction  sound  lasted  from 
three  to  nineteen  days,  its  average  duration  being  ten  days. 

In  the  group  of  twelve  cases  that  suffered  from  relapse  with 
return  of  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium,  the  friction  sound  lasted 
from  eleven  to  twenty-two  days,  its  average  duration  being  fifteen 
days. 

(2)  Progress. — Gases  in  which  the  Maximum  D<  velopment  of  the  Friction 
Sound  took  place  during  the  Decline  of  the  Effusion. — Period  between 
the  Maximum  DevelojJment  and  the  Cessation  of  the  Friction  Sound. 
— In  thirteen  of  the  nineteen  cases  under  examination  the  area 
of  the  friction  sound  steadily  lessened  from  the  day  of  its  maxi- 
mum extension  to  that  of  its  final  disapj)earance.  It  contracted 
ii;radually  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  riglit,  from  above  down- 
wards and  from  below  upwards,  towards  the  centre  or  focus  of  actual 
friction.  It  thus  died  away  from  beyond  and  over  the  great  vessels, 
the  right  auricle,  and  the  apex,  and  from  the  region  that  it  had  pre- 
viously occupied  below  the  lower  boundary  of  the  heart.  Towards 
and  over  the  region  of  actual  friction  it  step  by  step  concentrated 
itself,  and  after  lingering  over  the  right  ventricle  with  softening  tones 
for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  it  quietly  died  away.  In  about  one-half 
of  the  cases  (6  in  13)  this  subdued  sound  outlived  the  period 
of  its  greatest  intensity  and  extent  for  from  one  to  two  days ;  in  the 
remainder,  for  from  three  to  seven  days;  and  in  only  one  did  it 
exist  for  nine  days. 

The  front  of  the  right  ventricle  was,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  last 
home  of  the  friction  sound,  as  it  had  been  indeed  the  seat  of  its 
birthplace.  As  the  ])osition  of  that  ventricle  varied  in  different 
patients  accordingly  as  the  heart  was  laiger  or  smaller  in  size,  higher 
or  lower  in  situation,  the  final  seat  of  the  softened  friction  sound 
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varied  in  dift'ereut  cases,  from  thei  left  third  and  fourth  cartilages  to 
the  fifth  or  sixtli ;  and  from  the  middle  third  of  the  sternum  to  the 
ensiform  cartilage. 

There  was  a  general  but  by  no  means  invariable  correspondence 
between  the  area  of  the  friction  sound  on  its  last  observation,  and 
the  position  of  the  impulse. 

In  only  three  of  the  nineteen  cases  now  under  review  did  the  im- 
pulse occupy  the  same  position  when  the  friction  sound  was  heard 
for  the  last  time,  as  when  it  was  most  extensive.  In  four  cases  it 
had  descended  at  its  lower  boundary  from  the  fourth  space  to  the  fifth ; 
and  in  four  cases  it  had  disappeared  from  the  upper  space  at  the  time  of 
the  last  observation  of  the  friction  sound,  when  compared  with  the  time 
at  which  it  was  predominant.  There  was  therefore  in  these  patients  a 
tendency  for  the  heart  and  its  impulse  to  take  up  a  lower  position,  and 
to  be  covered  to  a  greater  extent  with  lung  as  the  friction  sound  was 
about  to  disappear,  and  the  case  advanced  towards  its  termination.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  two  other  cases  the  impulse  gained  ground  above,  and 
appeared  in  the  second  space  for  the  first  time  when  the  frotUmcnt 
was  heard  for  the  last  time. 

The  descent  of  the  impulse  both  above  and  below  when  the  case 
advances  to  recovery  and  the  friction  sound  is  dying  out,  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  natural  bias  in  these  cases  when  the  heart  is  not  adherent, 
and  descends  ii^to  its  natural  situation;  when  the  right  ventricle 
and  pulmonary  aitciy  are  not  greatly  enlarged ;  and  when  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  left  lung  expands  in  front  so  as  to  cover  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  up[  er  portion  of  the  right  ventricle. 

When,  however,  the  heart  becomes  more  or  less  adherent ;  when 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  right  ventricle  become  enlarged  owing  to 
mitral  regurgitation ;  when  mitral  incompetence  is  combined  witJi 
adherent  pericardium ;  when  the  walls  of  the  pericardium  are  thick- 
ened ;  or  when  the  left  lung  does  not  expand  in  front  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  heart  so  as  to  cover  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the 
conus  arteriosus ;  and  notably  when  two  or  more  of  these  conditions 
combine  their  influence,  then  the  impulse  tends  to  remain  in  or  attain 
to  the  higher  intercostal  spaces,  and  especially  the  second  space. 

In  one  remarkable  case  belonging  to  the  group  of  nineteen  now 
under  review,  the  friction  sound  was  lost  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 
acme,  and  reappeared  on  the  twelfth  day  with  greater  intensity  and 
over  a  larger  area  than  at  any  previous  time.  In  three  other  cases 
the  friction  sound,  after  gradually  diminishing  in  intensity  and  area, 
became  suddenly  reinforced ;  and  in  two  others  a  similar  diminution 
and  increase  of  the  froitemcnt  took  place  but  to  a  compa,ratively 
slight  degree. 

3.  Tlie  final  dying  away  of  the  Friction  So^incl. — The  friction  sound 
offered  greater  variety  in  different  cases  just  before  the  time  of  its 
extinction  than  at  any  other  period  of  its  existence. 

(1)  In  a  very  small  number  of  the  cases  (4  in  43)  the  IViction  sound, 
when  in  fuU  play,  suddenly  disappeared ;  (2)  in  two-fifths  of  them  (16  in 
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43)  the  frottcwmt,  after  being  more  or  less  loud  tip  to  a  certain  date, 
rapidly  declined,  and  vanished  in  one  or  two  days ;  (3)  in  a  fifth  of  them 
(8  in  43)  the  decline  of  the  friction  sound  was  gradual ;  (4)  and  in 
two-fifths  of  them  (16  in  43)  the  ordinary  rubbing  sound  gave  place 
towards  the  end  of  the  case  to  a  friction  murmur  sometimes  double, 
and  increased  by  pressure  (8),  sometimes  double  and  excited  by  pres- 
sure (5),  sometimes  single  and  systolic  and  intensified  by  pressure  (2), 
and  in  one  case  a  single  friction  murmur  was  excited  by  pressure. 

4.  Cases  in  which  the  ordinary  Friction  Sound  gaveidace  to  a  Friction 
Murmur  towards  the  end  of  the  attack. — In  fifteen  patients,  and  possibly 
in  a  sixteenth,  a  friction  murmur  was  audible  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
friction  sound  towards  the  end  of  the  attack  of  pericarditis. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  attack,  the  ordinary  friction  sound  was  preceded  by  a 
friction  murmur :  and  that  in  one  remarkable  case  a  friction  murmur 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  usual  rubbing  sound.  I  would  here  refer  to  what  has  already 
been  said  as  to  the  friction  murmur  as  it  was  observed  during  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  at  pages  345-348. 

In  one  case  a  systolic  friction  murmur  audible  on  making  pressure, 
and  in  another  case  a  systolic  friction  murmur  increased  by  pressure, 
was  respectively  the  final  sign  of  pericarditis. 

In  six  cases  a  double  friction  murmur  was  audible  on  pressure 
towards  the  close  of  the  affection.  One  of  the  cases  of  this  group  (47, 
see  p.  318),  a  servant  girl  aged  20,  presented  on  the  seventh  day,  when 
the  effusion  was  at  its  height,  an  extension  of  the  frottement,  when 
there  was  a  double  grating  friction  sound.  On  the  eleventh,  when 
the  effusion  was  declining,  there  was  a  feeble  murmur-like  friction 
sound  over  the  right  auricle,  to  the  right  of  the  lower  sternum ;  and 
later  in  the  day  the  heart  sounds  were  natural  over  the  lower 
sternum,  but  pressure  brought  out  a  double  friction  mnrraur  not 
quite  rhythmical  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  A  systolic  friction 
sound  was  audible  over  the  left  fifth  cartilage.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  a  faint  double  murmur  was  stiU  excited  by  pressure  over  the  lower 
sternum.  This  was  the  last  day  of  undoubted  pericardial  friction 
sound,  but  on  the  eighteenth  day  a  double  grating  friction  sound 
burst  out  on  pressure  at  the  end  of  a  deep  breath,  that  was  probably 
pleuritic. 

In  several  of  these  cases  a  friction  murmur  either  prevailed  over 
the  right  ventricle  during  the  early  stages,  or  was  limited  to  certain 
favourite  spots,  such  as  the  right  auricle,  when  the  friction  sound  was 
at  its  height.  Later,  the  friction  murmur  gradually  again  developed 
itself  as  the  harsher  friction  sounds  became  softened,  and  at  length 
spread  itself  over  the  heart.  Soon,  however,  this  disappeared  as  a 
constant  sound,  but  for  one  or  two  final  days  of  the  disease  it  could 
be  again  awakened  by  making  pressure  over  the  right  ventricle.  Several  • 
of  tliese  cases  ended  with  a  double  friction  murmur  that  was  intensified 
by  pressure. 
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In  addition  to  tiiese  cases  in  which  the  friction  murniur  prevailed 
exclusively  towards  the  termination  of  the  disease,  there  were  others 
in  which,  while  the  friction  sound  was  harsh,  and  even  creakincr  or 
grating  over  the  focus  of  its  greatest  intensity,  it  was  yet  so  toned  dJwn 
towards  the  lower  margins  of  the  area  of  rubbing  sound,  especially  at 
and  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  that  a  double  friction  murmur  was 
audible  there,  when  a  loud  double  grating  noise  was  heard  over  the 
right  ventricle.  In  some  of  the  cases  also,  when  a  creaking  or  crratino- 
or  rasping  sound  prevailed  with  a  thrill  over  the  right  Ventricle  a 
double  friction  murmur  was  audible  over  the  right  auricle  Here  the 
stormy  noises  prevailed  over  the  forcible  ventricles,  and  the  soft  mur 
muring  sounds  over  the  passive  auricle. 

The  occurrence  of  a  creaking,  grating,  or  harsh  friction  sound 
depends  on  the  force  with  which  the  heart  contracts  and  presses 
against  the  cartilages  and  sternum,  and  on  the  roughness  of  the  Ivmnh- 
covered  rubbing  surfaces ;  the  creaking  sound  being  mainly  excited 
by  pressure,  the  grating  noise  by  the  roughness  of  the  two  surfaces 
when  the  one  rubs  actively  upon  the  other.    The  friction  murmur,  on 
he  other  hand,  is  due  to  the  gentle  or  restrained  movements  of  the 
heart  and  the  comparative  smoothness  of  the  rubbing  surfaces  all 
over  the  heart,  that  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  attack     It  mav 
also  be  present  m  its  softest  and  most  murmur-like  tones  over  the 
comparatively  smooth  and  feeble  right  auricle,  and  below  the  heart 
over  the  epigastrium,  when  the  atta^ck  is  at  itL  height!  and  i  speak 
ing  with  the  greatest  harshness  and  noise  over  the  mo^rvi'orous 
parts  of  the  organ ;  and  when  the  harsh  friction  sound  /s  ev  dent  y 
hf  flutl'inV""'^"'^  murmur-like  during  its  transmission  tCough 
the  flmd  intervemng  between  the  seat  of  active  friction  and  the 
comparatively  distant  surface  of  the  chest  over  the  right  auricle  or 
the  epigastrium.  »     auiicie  or 

I  have  already  given  the  distinctions  between  the  friction  murmur 
and  the  valvular  murmur  when  inquiring  into  the  occurrence  of  X 
former  during  the  first  blush  of  the'  affection.  The  rules  that  aU^v 
to  the  distinction  of  the  friction  murmur  during  threlrly  period  of  S 
at  ack  apply  also  to  its  distinction  during  the  latei  nS  TlI 
^t"  'T.l'""  already  given  at  pages  346-148  bif  L'fXtin?!  " 
lMTettXrr~ 

Jnttt'Zrw™^  "  ^eart- 

is  rhythmical  with  the  natrTl  hea"d^^^^^^^ 

^V^'^Zi^:^C^^     ^-Sh'  "-er  to  the  ea.  by 
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There  are  certain  differences  between  the  early  and  the  late  friction 
murmur,  although  their  characters  in  the  main  correspond. 

In  situation  the  early  and  late  friction  murnmrs  for  the  most  part 
correspond,  being  generally  seated  over  the  base  or  body  of  tlie  right 
ventricle.  The  early  friction  murnmr  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum  in  six  cases  (6  in  8),  in  four  of  which  it  was  also  heard  over 
the  sternum  ;  and  it  was  present  over  the  sternum  alone  in  two  cases 
(2  in  8).  The  late  friction  murmur  was  audible  over  the  sternum 
alone  in  four  cases  ;  over  that  bone  and  to  the  left  of  it  in  five ;  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum  alone  in  four;  and  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  in  three 
cases,  including  one  case  in  which  it  was  also  audible  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum.  From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  the  early  friction 
murmur  is  always  situated  over  the  right  ventricle ;  but  that  while 
the  late  friction  murmur  is  present  over  the  right  ventricle  in  seven- 
eighths  of  the  cases,  it  is  audible  over  the  right  auricle  in  one-fifth  of 
the  cases. 

The  late  friction  murmur  is  smoother  and  more  equal  in  tone ;  more 
prolonged  ;  less  rustling  and  more  murmur-like;  more  alike  in  tone  and 
intensity  during  the  systole  and  the  diastole ;  varies  less  from  day  to 
day  ;  and  lasts  much  longer  than  the  early  friction  murmur.  Pressure 
intensifies  both  of  them  and  often  modifies  their  tone,  but  I  think  that 
the  early  friction  murmur  is  more  frequently  converted  by  pressui'e 
into  a  true  rubbing  sound  than  the  late  friction  murmur. 

The  complication  of  a  co-existing  aortic  murmur  with  the  friction 
murmur  is  more  frequent  during  the  late  than  the  early  period  of  the 
affection. 

The  Chara-Cter  and  Tests  of  Pericardial  Friction  Sound. 

I  shall,  before  concluding  the  subject  of  pericardial  friction  sound, 
briefly  consider  the  characteristic  nature  and  tests  of  that  sound,  in- 
cluding its  character  and  rhythm ;  its  position  and  extent ;  the  influence 
exercised  over  it  by  respiration ;  its  variation  from  day  to  day  in  cha- 
racter, intensity,  rhythm,  position  and  extent ;  and  finally,  the  effect 
upon  it  of  external  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium  during 
pericarditis,  or  the  pressure  test  of  friction  sound. 

Character  of  the  Pericardial  Friction  Sound. — The  friction  sound 
when  in  full  play,  and  of  its  usual  to-and-fro  character,  speaks  for  itself. 
I  have  already  illustrated,  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  clinical  history 
of  the  forms  and  variations,  the  growth,  ripening,  and  decline  of  the 
friction  sound.  When  the  friction  sound  is  smooth  and  soft,  almost 
resembling  a  murmur,  or  when  a  friction  murmur  is  present,  the  sound 
no  longer  declares  itself,  from  its  very  nature,  to  be  of  a  rubbing  quality, 
and  requires  for  its  distinction  that  other  points  shall  be  considered 
besides  the  tone,  nature,  and  to-and-lro  quality  of  the  sound.  The 
clinical  history  and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  friction  murmur 
during  the  early  advance  and  the  late  decline  of  the  attack  of  peri- 
carditis have  been  given  respectively  at  pages  345  and  387. 
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The  Rhythm  of  the  Friction  Sotmcl— In  a  large  proportion  of  niy 
cases  it  was  noticed  that  when  the  friction  sound  was  not  of  its  com- 
pletely developed  to-and-fro  and  rubbing  character,  that  is,  during  both 
the  advance  and  the  decline  of  the  pericarditis,  the  liealthy  souuds  of 
the  heart  were  heard  along  with  the  double  or  single  friction  sound. 
The  natural  sounds  of  the  lieart  and  the  friction  sounds  were  never 
welded  or  incorporated  together,  but  were  each  of  them  heard  separately, 
and,  so  to  speak,  side  by  side.  They  did  not  seem  to  begin  or  end 
together ;  and  although  they  were  both  sounding  at  the  same1.ime,  they 
yet  appeared  to  be  completely  separate  and  apart.  They  were  not 
therefore,  rhythmical  witli  each  other.  That  the  natural  heart  sounds 
are  m  play  withm  the  period  of  the  to-and-fro  friction  sound  is  evi- 
dent, for  when  that  sound  becomes  sufficiently  loud  and  continuous 
whether  by  the  natural  advance  of  the  disease,  or  by  pressure  made 
from  without,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  overwhelmed,  beino-  masked 
by  the  predominant  rubbing  noises. 

When  the  to-and-fro  friction  sound  is  loud,  harsh,  and  in  full  play 
the  systolic  and  diastolic  sounds  being  equal  in  duration— thou4' 
rarely  in  loudness,  the  systolic  sound  being  the  louder-each  souSd 
seems  almost  to  fill  up  its  respective  space,  leaving  two  very  short 
intervals  of  silence  between  the  two  sounds.    These  two  friction  sounds 
never  begin  with  an  accent  or  shock,  but  they  commence,  continue 
and  end  as  a  rule  with  the  same  tone  throughout.    In  these  respects 
they  differ  from  the  natural  heart  sounds.   The  first  sound  always  ends 
in  a  shock,  foUowed  by  a  short  but  definite  space  between  itself  and 
the  second  sound ;  and  the  second  sound  consists  in  a  short  shock 
foUowed  by  a  prolonged  space  between  itself  and  the  first  sound  The 
mitral  murmur  always  begins  with  a  shock  or  accent,  the  shock"  of  the 
first  sound,  and  the  murmur  fills  up  the  space  more  or  less  completely 
between  that  shock  and  the  second  sound.    The  diastolic  aortic  mnl 
mur  also  commences  with  a  shock  or  accent,  the  shock  of  the  second 
sound,  and  it  usually  fills  up  the  space  but  not  always  cZ^mT 
between  that  shock  and  the  first  sound.    The  absence  of  a  cZmenc 
ing  shock  or  accent  from  the  friction  sound  or  friction  murmT  and 
the  presence  of  a  commencing  shock  or  accent  with  tlT  valve 
murmurs  distinguish  those  two  classes  of  sounds  from  each  other 

The  first  contraction  of  the  ventricles  precedes  by  an  appreciable 
period  the  flow  of  blood  from  them  into  the  great  arteries  :  and  aC that 
flow  has  ceased  the  exterior  of  the  heart  is  still  in  mot  on  The  play 
of  the  surface  of  the  heart  against  that  of  the  pericardium  therefore  nre 
cedes,  accompames,  and  follows  the  natural  first  sound  of  the  heart  and 
precedes  and  accompanies  the  coinciding  valvular  murm  ir  ifp  Lnt 
The  closure  of  the  aortic  valve  precedes  the  second  sound  bv  the  tenth 
of  a  revolution  of  the  heart's  nrtinn  TV,o^,-o  ^  v  r  v:  ^J^'^^^  tentn 
both  precedes  and  follows  the  second  sound  f™«<='".<>"'  'h.^^fo'^ 

murmur  if  Dreamt  ;u"„,™i    f  °v  i  ^""i ''^ompan^ 

he.ltVhe.rt  Lunds  ^^TSj^l^'J^^^^^jr^  ^ 
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interior  of  the  heart,  as  if  it  were  made,  so  to  speak,  by  an  instrument 
playing  outside  the  room,  while  they  are  made  as  if  by  an  instrument 
playing  inside  the  room.  The  friction  sound  is  therefore  a  surface 
noise,  working  apart  from,  and  often  over-riding  the  healthy  heart 
sounds  and  the  valvular  murmurs.  The  healthy  heart  sounds  and  the 
valvular  murmurs  are,  on  the  other  hand,  internal  noises  made  simul- 
taneously and  by  the  same  parts,  and  playing  together  inseparably  and 
in  unison. 

When  listening  to  the  two  sounds,  the  frictional  and  the  natural 
heart  sounds,  playing  together  but  not  in  concert  or  unison,  I  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  say  whether  the  systolic  friction  sound  com- 
menced before  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  or  not.  For  the  reasons 
just  given,  however,  and  that  a  considerable  space  of  time  intervenes 
between  the  beginning  of  the  systole  and  its  final  shock,  amounting 
to  about  two-fifths  of  the  healthy  revolution  of  the  heart's  action,  it 
is  evident  that  the  commencement  of  the  systolic  friction  sound  must 
precede  the  final  shock  of  the  first  sound.  In  one  case  I  heard  a  short 
brush  at  the  beginning  of  the  systole,  and  this  no  doubt  represents  the 
natural  beginning  of  the  prolonged  systolic  friction  sound.  As  a  rule 
the  systolic  friction  sound  is  of  equal  tone  throughout,  whether  it  is 
creaking,  grating,  rubbing,  or  rustling ;  but  in  one  instance  that  sound 
became  suddenly  less  loud  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  and  re- 
mained so  to  the  end  of  the  systole,  the  second  half  of  the  sound  being 
weaker  than  its  first  half. 

In  one  instance  a  systolic  brush,  excited  by  pressure,  occupied  the 
latter  two-thirds  of  the  systole  ;  in  another  a  systolic  whiff,  excited  by 
pressure,  extended  into  the  diastolic  period  ;  and  in  a  third,  a  double 
brush  was  excited  by  pressure,  the  systolic  being  the  longer,  and  each 
brush  occupied  a  part  of  the  systole  and  a  part  of  the  diastole.  I  state 
these  signs  as  I  heard  them,  but  cannot  account  for  them. 

The  diastolic  friction  sound  presents  much  greater  variety  in  cha- 
racter and  rhythm  than  the  systolic  friction  sound.  While  the  sys- 
tolic sound  is  usually  continuous  through  the  whole  of  its  proper  period, 
the  diastolic  friction  sound  is  often  of  short  duration ;  when  it  is,  I 
believe,  usually  present  about  the  beginning  of  the  diastole,  and  when  it 
accompanies  but  is  separate  from  the  natural  second  sound  :  in  one 
instance,  however,  the  natural  second  sound  was  followed  by  a  diastolic 
graze.  Sometimes  there  was  a  double  graze  or  rub  during  the  diastole ; 
when  the  entire  friction  sound  resembled  the  noise  made  by  sharpen- 
ing a  scythe,  having  one  forward  or  systolic,  and  two  backward  or 
diastolic  strokes.  When  the  friction  sound  was  to-and-fro,  the  second 
sound  appeared  generally  to  be  equal  in  duration,  but  not  in  loudness, 
■  to  the  first.  When  a  creaking  sound  was  present  it  was  mostly  limited 
to  the  systole :  this  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  grating  noise,  which 
was  usually  a  double  sound. 

The  diastolic  sound  was  usually  equal  in  intensity  and  length  to  the 
systolic  over  the  right  auricle,  both  sounds  being  in  all  but  one  instance 
soft  in  character.    This  double  soft  to-and-fro  sound  over  the  right 
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auricle  was  evidently  transmitted,  softened  during  its  transit,  from  the 
loud  speaking  right  ventricle,  through  the  fluid,  to  the  cartilages  in 
front  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  diastolic  friction  sound  was  often  absent,  and,  relatively  to  the 
systolic  friction  sound,  was  always  short  and  feeble  over  the  apex.  In 
more  than  one  instance,  in  adults,  the  diastolic  friction  sound  at  the 
apex  appeared  to  have  in  it  a  peculiar  twist. 

Respiration  exercised  in  many  of  my  cases  a  definite  and  speaking 
intluence  upon  the  area,  and  in  a  few  of  them  upon  the  intensity  of 
the  friction  sound.  The  friction  sound  became  more  loud  or  harsh  in 
three  cases  duriug  expiration,  and  in  four  during  inspiration ;  and  in 
one  the  frottement  disappeared  at  the  end  of  a  deep  breath. 

The  area  of  the  friction  sound  increased  below  during  inspiration  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  or  thirty-one,  while  in  a  much  smaller  number 
of  instances,  or  eight,  it  increased  above  during  expiration. 

The,  Friction  Sound  varied  in  character,  intensity,  rhythm,  and  posi- 
tion from  day  to  day.  The  clinical  history  contained  in  the  previous 
pages  of  the  friction  sounds  during  pericarditis  is  pervaded  throughout 
with  instances  of  the  gxeat  daily  variability  of  the  friction  sound  in  all 
its  relations.  This  changing  condition  of  the  friction  sound  during 
the  successive  phases  of  the  disease  is  one  of  the  important  characteristic 
features  of  that  sound.  This  feature  has  been  already  abundantly 
illustrated. 

Position  and  Extent  of  the  Pericardial  Friction  Sound. — Dr.  Stokes'^ 
in  1834  stated  that  the  friction  sounds  in  pericarditis  are  audible 
generally  only  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  I  stated  independently, 
in  1843,  that  I  had  never  heard  the  friction  sounds  beyond  the  region 
of  the  heart.2  We  have  seen  in  the  previous  pages  that  during  the 
advance  of  the  effusion,  and  usually  during  its  acme,  the  friction  sound 
is  limited  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  but  that  in  certain  cases  with  a 
thrill,  the  friction  sounds  spread  during  the  acme  from  the  seat  of  the 
thrill  as  from  a  focus,  in  all  directions,  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  and 
especially  downwards. 

During  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  effusion,  the  friction  sound,  as 
we  have  seen,  also  often  extends  beyond  the  region  of  the  heart,  over 
the  front  of  the  chest,  and  especially  downwards  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth,  and  even  the  ninth  cartilages  (see  pp.  376,  380).  The  various 
changes  in  the  area  of  the  friction  sound  are  given  in  the  previous 
pages,  and  to  those  I  refer  for  the  more  extended  study  of  this  subject. 

The  position,  limitation,  and  extension  of  the  pericardial  friction 
sound  supply  characteristic  differences  between  pericardial  friction 
sounds  and  endocardial  murmurs. 

The  Effect  of  Pressure  with  the  Stethoscope  over  the  region  of  the 
Pericardium  during  Pericarditis  on  the  Friction  Sound  ;  or  the  Pressure 
Test  of  Pericarditis. — I  called  attention  in  1843,  in  my  paper  on  the 

^  Dublin  Journal,  iv.  60. 

*  Situation  of  the  Internal  Organs.    Prov,  Med.  Trans.,  xii.  52. 
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situation  of  the  internal  organs,^  to  the  effect  of  pressure  made  with  the 
stethoscope  over  the  region  of  the  pericardium  in  rheumatic  pericarditis, 
in  intensifying  or  even  bringing  into  play  a  pericardial  friction  sound. 
Since  then  Dr.  Walshe — who,  in  the  British  and  Foreiyn  Medical 
Review,  very  kindly  reviewed  niy  paper  just  referred  to,  soon  after  its 
publication,  and  Dr.  Stokes,  independently  observed  this  sign.  This 
effect  of  pressure  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Friedrich.  "  Sehr  brauchbar 
is  das  von  Sibson,  Walshe,  und  Stokes,  angegebene  Zeichen,  das 
namlich  Eeibungs  gerausche  bei  Druck  mit  dem  stethoskop  starker 
werden,  was  allerdings  Endocardiale  Gerausche  nicht  thun."  ^ 

The  pressure  test  shows  itself  in  two  ways,  (L),  when  pressure  over 
the  region  of  the  heart  elicits  a  friction  sound  that  was  previously 
absent ;  and  the  other,  (II.),  when  pressure  made  over  the  seat  of  a  fric- 
tion sound  intensifies,  changes,  or  modifies  that  sound. 

I.  Influence  of  Pressure  over  the  region  of  the  Heart  in  exciting  a 
Friction  Sound  not  previously  audible  (see  Table  I.  at  p.  328). — Pres- 
sure made  with  the  stethoscope  over  the  region  of  the  heart  elicited  a 
friction  sound  not  otherwise  audible  in  twenty-nine  of  the  forty-four 
cases  that  are  included  in  the  tables  of  cases  of  pericarditis  given  at 
pages  313 — 327,  and  in  the  special  Table  at  page  328,  in  all  of  which 
cases  the  acme  of  the  pericardial  effusion  was  observed.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  was  usually  (1)  during  the  period  of  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  or  (2)  that  of  its  decline  that  this  sign  was  observed ; 
and  a  friction  sound  otherwise  latent  was  also  thus  brought  into  play 
by  pressure  (3)  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion  in  four  patients 
whose  cases  have  already  been  touched  upon  at  page  359,  and  in  one 
case  during  a  second  acme  of  the  effusion. 

1.  Friction  Sound  excited  hy  Pressure  during  the  onset  and  early  period 
of  the  attach  of  Pericarditis. — In  eight  cases,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
the  attack  of  pericarditis  first  declared  itself  by  a  friction  sound  induced 
by  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule  this  sound,  so 
awakened,  was  smooth  in  character.  In  three  instances  it  appeared  as 
a  single  or  double  friction  murmur,  in  one  as  a  whiff,  and  in  one  as  a 
soft  to-and-fro  sound.  In  the  other  three  cases,  however,  the  rubbing 
sound  was  more  marked,  being  harsh  and  systolic  in  one,  of  a  winnow- 
ing character  in  another,  and  crealdng,  in  the  third  of  those  cases. 
In  three  of  these  eight  cases,  pressure  was  required  to  bring  out  the 
friction  sound  over  the  right  ventricle  during  the  advance  of  the 
effusion.  The  friction  sound  was  excited  by  pressure  made,  in  six  cases 
over  the  sternum,  in  one  over  the  fourth  cartilage,  and  in  one  over 
the  heart.  As  a  rule  the  spontaneous  friction  sound  partook  some- 
what of  the  character  of  the  friction  sound  previously  generated  by 
pressure.  Thus  it  was  creaking  in  the  case  in  which  it  was  originally 
creaking ;  harsh  in  one  of  those  (23)  in  which  it  was  harsh ;  to-and-fro 
in  that  in  which  it  was  to-and-fro  (56),  rather  smooth  in  the  patient 
(28)  with  a  systolic  friction  murmur ;  and  a  double  friction  nnu-mur 

1  Prov.  Med.  Trans.,  xii.  540. 

s  Friedrioh,  Die  Kranklieiten  des  Herzens,  page  229. 
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prevailed  throngli  the  long  history  of  the  fatal  case  (49),  in  which  a 
double  friction  murmur  was  originally  aroused  by  pressure. 

The  acme  of  the  pericardial  effusion  usually  occurred  in  these  cases 
very  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  excited  friction  sound,  or 
from  the  first  to  the  third  day,  in  six  of  the  eight  cases. 

2.  The  four  cases  in  which  a  friction  sound,  otherwise  absent,  was 
elicited  by  pressure  during  the  acme  of  the  disease  have  been  already 
considered  under  their  jDroper  heading  at  page  359. 

3.  Friction  sound  excited  hy  Pressure  during  the  decline  of  the  effusion 
into  the  pericardium ;  and  during  the  dying  axoay  of  the  attach. — In  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  pressure  was  required  to  elicit  the 
friction  sound  during  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  pericardial  effusion, 
this  sign  was  a  prelude  to  the  dying  away  of  the  friction  sound.  Thus 
in  nineteen  of  the  twenty- four  cases  that  belong  to  this  class  the  frotte- 
ment  never  again  appeared  as  an  independent  sound ;  and  the  attack 
of  pericarditis  was  coming  to  an  end.  In  three  of  the  cases  the 
friction  sound,  after  being  for  a  time  only  audible  when  excited  by 
pressure,  reappeared  for  from  five  to  ten  days  as  an  independent 
to-and-fro  sound.  There  was  a  complete  suspension  of  the  friction 
sound  in  connection  with  extreme  general  illness  in  two  of  these 
cases  (45),  and  the  return  of  the  spontaneous  friction  sound  was  in  both 
of  them  associated  with  improvement  of  health,  and  was  preceded  by 
the  appearance  of  a  pressure  friction  sound. 

The  friction  sound  became  inaudible  except  on  pressure  in  nearly 
one-half  of  the  cases  under  examination  during  the  first  four  days 
after  the  acme  of  pericardial  effusion  (11  in  24);  and  in  more  than 
one-half  of  them  this  sign  came  into  play  from  five  to  twenty-one  days 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  acme  (13  in  24). 

The  character  of  the  spontaneous  friction  sound  last  observed  before 
the  j)ressure  friction  sound  was  called  forth  was,  with  few  exceptions, 
decidedly  of  a  subdued  tone. 

The  lower  two-tliirds  of  the  sternum  was  the  favourite  seat  of  the 
pressure  friction  sound  which  was  heard  in  eleven  of  the  cases  over 
that  bone,  including  two  in  which  it  was  heard  over  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  In  seven  of  the  cases  the  rubbing  sound  was  excited  by 
pressure  over  the  cartilages  from  the  third  to  the  fifth,  in  one  other 
instance  over  the  second  space,  and  in  one  over  the  fourth  space. 
Besides  these  cases  the  pressure  friction  sound  was  heard  over  the 
heart  in  one  case,  the  right  ventricle  in  three,  and  the  apex  in  three. 

II.  Influence  of  Pressure  over  the  Region  of  the  Heart  in  intensifying 
a  Friction  Sound  already  present  (see  Table  II.  page  328). — Pressure 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  the  friction  sound  in  all  but  one  of 
the  forty-four  cases  under  inquiry,  and  in  that  single  exception  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  employment  of  pressure  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  during  the  attack  of  pericarditis.  Pressure,  therefore,  as  a 
means  of  diagnosis,  and  of  illustrating  the  clinical  conditions  of  the 
friction  sound  in  pericarditis,  is  essentially  interwoven  into  every  part 
of  what  has  gone  before  in  relation  to  friction  sound  in  that  affection  j 
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and  one  part  lias  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  cases  in  which  a  soft 
friction  sound  audible  over  the  heart  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the 
effusion  into  the  pericardium,  was  converted  by  pressure  into  a  harsh 
rubbiug  noise  (sec  page  359).  It  is  not,  therefore,  needful  to  give 
here  again  in  a  detached  form  what  has  already  appeared  distributed 
naturally  through  the  preceding  pages. 

In  four  instances  or  observations,  an  endocardial  murmur  was  masked 
on  pressure  by  the  occurrence  of  a  friction  murmur  or  friction  sound, 
A.  friction  murmur  was  modified  by  pressure  in  fifteen  instances :  a 
systolic  murmur  being  intensified  (in  3),  rendered  double  (in  1),  or 
transformed  into  a  double  friction  sound  (in  1),  by  the  employment 
of  pressure ;  and  by  the  same  means  a  double  friction  murmur  was 
intensified  in  five  and  converted  into  a  double  friction  sound  in  four 
instances.  In  a  few  instances  (3)  a  friction  sound  resembling  a 
murmur  acquired  its  complete  frictional  character  by  pressure;  and 
in  a  greater  number  a  systolic  friction  sound  was  thus  intensified 
(in  4),  or  rendered  double  (in  5).  An  ordinary  friction  sound  usually 
double,  sometimes  soft  or  grazing  (in  18),  sometimes  of  the  -usual 
to-and-fro  character  (in  38),  sometimes  harsh  (in  18),  was  intensified, 
or  altered  in  tone,  or  rendered  more  harsh  in  seventy-four  instances 
or  observations.  As  a  rule  a  succession  of  observations  was  made 
upon  each  case,  and  the  same  patient  often  reappears  again  and 
again  under  the  varying  phases  of  the  friction  sound,  and  of  the 
influence  of  pressure  upon  that  sound. 

I  have  not,  as  a  rule,  illustrated  in  this  summary  the  various  trans- 
formations that  the  friction  sound  may  undergo  under  the  touch  of 
pressure  ;  but  those  two  remarkable  noises,  the  grating  and  the 
creaking  friction  noises,  have  been  separately  analysed,  and  all  the 
instances  in  which  either  of  those  sounds  replaced  another  character 
of  friction  sound,  or  was  strengthened  by  pressure,  are  given  in  the 
summary  at  page  328,  and  in  this  place. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PRESSURE  IN  INTENSIFYING  A  PERICARDIAL  FRICTION 

SOV'SB.— Continued  from  p.  328. 

Friction  Sound  rendered  Creaking  by  Pressure. 


Friction  sound 
rendered  almost 


Systolic  friction  sound  rendered  almost  creaking  by  pressure,  31,  acme,  3rd  space. 
Soft  double  friction  sound  (bellows  murmur)  almost  creaking  on  pressure,  26, 


Friction  sound 
rendered  creaking 
by  pressure. 


...       ^  acme. 

creakmg  Dy     \  Double  friction  sound  rendered  almost  creaking  by  pressure,  6,  acme,  3rd  space, 
pressure.       |  j^^j^g^  39^  j^Ctyj.  ^^^^^^^  i23,  acme  ? 

Systolic  friction  murmur  rendered  creaking  by  pressure  (diastolic  rub),  33,  acme, 

4th  cart.  33,  3  days  later. 
Musical  friction  sound,  changed  to  creak  on  pressure,  30,  acme,  Srd  space,  (30, 

2  days  later,  systolic  creak  produced  by  pressm-e). 
Friction  sound  like  sand-jiaper  rubbing,  creaking  on  pressure,  30,  after  acme,  22, 

acme  1  double  friction  soimd. 
Grating  sound  changed  to  creaking  by  pressure,  45,  after  acme. 
Harsh  double  brush,  replaced  by  double  creak  on  pressure,  30,  before  acme. 
Friction  sound  rendered  creaking  by  pressure,  33,  after  2nd  acme,  33,  ditto,  44, 
second  acme. 

{To  and  fro  sound  partly  creaking,  increased  by  pressure,  40,  after  acme. 
Creaking  systolic  friction  sound,  increased  by  pressure,  34,  acme,  43,  acme,  42, 
after  acme.  ,  ,    , ,         ,  „ 

Systolic  creaking  friction  sound,  double  creak  on  pressure,  7,  acme,  4tli  space, 
122,  acme  ? 
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A  friction  sound  of  indefinite  quality  was  rendered  grating  by  pres- 
sure in  six  instances,  and  in  two  a  grating  friction  sound  was  inten- 
sified or  rendered  more  harsh  by  pressure.  A  creaking  friction  sound 
was  in  an  especial  manner  the  offspring  of  j)ressure  when  applied  over 
the  seat  of  an  ordinary  friction  sound,  since  in  six  instances  a  friction 
sound,  double  in  all  but  one,  was  rendered  almost  creaking  by  pressure, 
and  in  twelve  instances,  various  lands  of  friction  noise,  grating,  harsh, 
smooth,  and  murmuring,  were  transformed  by  pressure  into  a  creaking 
sound;  while  in  two  others,  pressure  converted  a  systolic  creaking 
sound  into  a  double  creaking  sound.  These  eighteen  instances 
occurred  in  fourteen  diflPerent  cases.  In  each  of  two  of  these  patients 
a  creaking  sound  was  excited  by  pressure  four  different  times  in  the 
course  of  the  clinical  history  of  the  case ;  showing  a  strong  tendency 
to  the  repeated  recurrence  of  this  sign  when  it  has  been  once  excited, 
in  six  cases  a  creaking  friction  sound  was  rendered  more  intense  by 
pressure,  and  only  one  of  these  cases  appears  also  among  those  just 
spoken  of  in  which  an  ordinary  friction  sound  was  converted  by 
pressure  into  a  creaking  sound. 

Although  I  have  only  noticed  in  the  summary  those  two  more  strik- 
ing noises,  the  grating  and  the  creaking,  as  being  excited  by  pressure, 
yet  there  are  many  other  friction  sounds  of  a  definitely  individual 
character  that  are  thus  brought  into  existence.  These  sounds  differ 
in  no  essential  respect  from  those  that  are  spontaneously  excited  from 
within  by  the  simple  rubbing  of  the  heart  against  the  pericardium, 
when  their  opposing  surfaces  are  covered  with  roughened  lymph.  Pres- 
sure over  the  heart  affected  with  pericarditis  excited: — either  originally 
or  by  transformation,  among  my  various  cases — a  single  and  a  double 
friction  murmur ;  a  whiff ;  a  single,  and  more  often  a  double  brush  ; 
rustling,  grazing,  scraping,  scratching,  and  sawing  friction  sounds ;  a 
double  sound  like  that  made  by  rubbing  with  sand-paper ;  and  a  peculiar 
double  sound,  broken  during  the  diastole,  that  brings  to  my  ear  a  noise 
like  that  made  by  sharpening  a  scythe.  A  to-and-fro  sound  was  not 
unfrequently  excited  by  pressure.  I  again  and  again  noticed  that 
under  the  influence  of  pressure  the  two  friction  sounds,  and  especially 
the  diastolic  one,  became  more  continuous. 

Owing  to  the  increased  intensity  and  continuousness  of  the  friction 
sound  caused  by  pressure  over  the  heart  in  pericarditis,  the  natural 
sounds  of  the  heart  which  were  previously  audible  side  by  side  with 
the  friction  sound,  but  were  not  strictly  rhythmical  with  it,  were 
frequently  silenced  under  the  influence  of  pressure. 
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The  MovEiMKNTS  of  Eespiration  in  Pericarditis. 

In  the  Cases  included  in  the  following  Table  the  movements  of 
respiration  were  observed  with  the  aid  of  the  chest  measurer, 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  MOVEMENTS  OF  EESPIRATION  IN 

PERICAKDITIS. 


I.— CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS  OF  BOTH  THE  CHEST  AND 
THE  ABDOMEN  WERE  OBSERVED. 

*  Explanation. — These  figures  indicate  the  movements  of  respiration  in  hundredths  of  an  Inch. 

For  explanation  of  Symbols,  see  page  226. 

15  (See  p.  326).    Female,  eet.  16.  r| 


1st  day. 
Friction 
whiff  on 
pressure, 
pain  left 
side. 


Rih. 
2nd 
5th 
9th 

abdom. 


nt. 

15* 

5 
9 
5 


abd.  belowl 
ens.  cartil.  ( 


Lft. 
8.» 
2. 
7. 
9. 

-10. 


4th  day. 
Acme  of 
pericardial 
effusion. 


Rib. 
2ud 
6th 
9th 

abdora. 


Rt. 
25* 
6 
14 

6 


Lft. 
15.* 

5. 

6. 


abd.  below 
ens.  cartil 


'1- 


5th  day. 
Pain  in 
epiga- 
Btrium. 


Rib. 
2nd 
6th 
9th 
abdm. 


Rt. 
0* 

3 
5 
3 


abd.  below 
ens.  cartil. 


Lft. 
12.* 

3. 

5. 

3. 


rth  day. 
Better, 
pericardial  <^ 
effusion 
less. 


Rib.  Rt.  lft. 
2nd  15  12. 
5th  6  5. 
9th  9  7. 
abdom.- 10  3. 
abd  below  I  _  „ 
ens.  cartil.  J 


19th  day. 

No 
friction 
sound, 
better. 


Rib.     Rt.  Lft. 
2nd       9  7. 
6th        3  2. 
abd.  below  ) 
ens.  cartil.  ) ' 
abdomen  at\  ^ 


■  -i. 


navel 


iabd.  below  ensl- 
form  cartiL  10. 
abd.  at  navel  15. 


I 


36  (See  p.  316).    Female,  set.  20. 


0th  day. 

•Acme  of 
perii'ardial 
effusion, 
luss  pain 

heart, 
resp.  52. 


16th  day. 
Friction 
sound 
more 
limited ; 

feels 
better. 


22nd  day. 
AVealc 


fRiK 
2nd 
5lh 
0th 
9th 
abdm. 

abd.  below  \ 
ens.  cartil.  > 


Rt. 
5 
2 
3 
7 
6 


Lft. 
4. 
2. 
3. 
5. 
0. 

-3. 


Rib.     Rt.  Lft. 
2iid       15  15. 
Otli         4  3. 
9th       12  8. 
abd.  below  ) 
ens.  cartil.  f 
abd.  at  navel  5. 


0. 


below   ens.  \  g 
cartil.       i  ■ 

ditto,  deep' 
breath,  j 


1st  day.  (  JiJ 
Pn.  lft.  side,  2e 

■  pI.-   /  fit 


10th  day. 
Resp.  48. 


18th  day. 
Lying  on 
right  side, 
friction 
sound  on 
pressure. 


Rib. 
2nd 
6th 
7th 
9th 
abdm. 
bel.  ens, 
.abd.  at  navel 


Rt. 
8 
1 
7 
7 
4 

car. 


Lft. 
4. 
1. 
3. 
4. 
4. 

-6. 
7. 


rRib.     Rt.  Lft. 


2nd 
6th 
9th 
abdm. 


14 
7 
10 

3 


12. 
4. 
7. 
5. 


abd.  below  1 
ens.  cartil.  | 
abd.  at  navel 


33rd  day.— Below  eusiform 
cartilage,  deep  breath,  50. 


•  Rib.  Rt.  Lft. 

2nd  20  15-20. 

ill  a  week.  (  6th  0  3. 

No  friction  1  9th  4  7. 

sound.      L  abd.  6  6. 


8th  day. 
Acme, 
resp.  54, 
pain  side 


r  Rib.      Rt.  Lft 
6th        3  3. 
9th        9  4. 
abd.  below  \ 

I  ens.  caitil.  J 


1. 


ISthday. 
Feels 
better. 
Resp.  50. 


21  st  day. 
Better,  as- 
pect good, 

resp.  30, 
no  friction 

sound. 


Rib.  Rt.  Lft. 
2nd  18  12. 
6th  5  3. 
abdm.  3  2. 
abd.  below)  - 
ens.  cartiL  ) 
abd.  at  navel  0. 

Rib.     Rt.  Lft. 
2nd   12-20 10-15 
6th      5  ? 
9th  10 
abdm.  8  10. 
abd.  below)  . 
ens.  cartil.  J 
do.  deep  breath  20 
abd.  at  navel  5. 


STth  day. — Below  ensiform 
cartilage,  deep  breath,  90. 


5  (See  p.  324).    Female,  aet.  15.  -p- 


resp.  :5, 
no  friction 
sound. 


Rib.  Rt. 

Lft. 

2nd  18 

15. 

6th  6 

2. 

9th  9 

2. 

abd.  1 

-3. 

abd.  b.  ens.  c. 

-2. 

4  (See  p.  313.)    Male,  eet.  27.  l| 

,  ,  ,      r  Rib.     Rt.    Lft.  f  Rib.     Rt.     Lft.  r  Rib.      Rt.  Lft 

2nd  day.              .^.g  ^_^q  ^nd       6      7.  2nd       6  7. 

-eth       4         4.  8rd  day.  )  6th        6      3.  7th  daj'.  '  6th        4  2. 

very  111,     j^h       9         5.  Better.    ^  9th        .,      9.  |  9th        4  7. 

lesp.  3b,              7  abd.  below  i    ,„  I  abd.  at  navel  2a 
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18  (See  p.  323).    Female,  ffit.  18.  r| 


(  Rib.      Rt.  Lfl. 
5th  day.      im\      30  20. 
Acme,     I  6th        7  6. 
pain  over  S  9th       10  10. 
heart.       abcl.  below  I  _2 
I  ens.  cartil.  ) 
24th  day.— Slight  friction  sound 


8th  day. 
Pain  in 
chest, 
friction 
Bound. 


Rib. 
2nd 
(ith 
9  th 
abdra. 


Rt. 
30 
6 
15 
-  3 


Lft. 
20. 


abd.  below  1  _ 
ens.  cartil.  (  ' 
abd.  at  navel 


-2. 


11th  day. 
Acme. 


/Rib. 

Rt.  Lf 

2nd 

30  20. 

6th 

0  3. 

I  9th 

10  7. 

1  abd. 

6  3. 

al)d. 

below  \  . 
cartil.  /"*• 

ens. 

^abd. 

at  navel  0. 

7th  day. 
S  days  af- 
ter acme, 
very  ex- 
tensive 
friction 
sound. 


6th  day. 
Acme, 
lessening 
pain  over 
heart. 


8th  day 
before 
acme  pain 
in  heart. 


19  (Seep.  326.)  Male,  £et.  23. 


Rib. 

Rt. 

Lft. 

2nd 

20 

20. 

6th 

6 

5. 

9th 

6 

7. 

10th  day. 
Improv- 
ing, less 
friction 
sound; 
left 
pleurisy. 


r  Rib. 

2nil 

6th 

9th 

abdm. 

abd.  below  \ 
^ens.  cartil.  J 


Rt. 
25 
9 
13 
12 


Lft. 
20. 
10. 
10. 
5. 


Rib. 

Rt. 

Lft. 

2nd 

20 

20. 

4th 

10 

10. 

7th 

9 

10. 

9th 

9 

10. 

10th  day. 

Besp.  2-2, 
better, 
fi'iction 
sound. 


(  Rib.  Rt. 

Lft. 

2nd  8 

7. 

6th  16 

8. 

10th  9 

9. 

nbdm.  25 

20. 

abd.  below  ^ 
ens.  cartil.  | 

20. 

.  abd.  atnavol 

40. 

49  (See  p.  327).    Male,  aet.  17. 


13th  day 
Better, 
very  slight  J  9th 
friction 
sound. 


Lft. 
12. 
i. 
12. 

abdm.    6  10. 
ab.  b.  ens.  c.  2. 
abd.  at  navel  6. 


Rih.  Rt. 
2nd  15 
6th  6 
13 


26  (See  p.  324).    Male,  set.  25.  ol| 


Rib. 
2nd 
6th 


13tli  day. 
better,  sits 
up  in  bed,  ;  2d 
friction  ^ 

sound  on 

pressure. 


Rt. 
15 
1) 
30 

abd.  below 
ens.  cartil. 
abd.  at  navel  40. 


Lft. 
15. 
10. 
35. 

[  SO. 


Rib. 
7th 
abdm. 


Rt. 
10 
12 


Lft. 
i. 
7. 


^^Aeme^  } — aMomen  below  ensiform  cartilage,  —7. 


II.- CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  RESPIRATORY  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  CENTRE  OP  THE 

ABDOMEN  WERE  ORSERVED. 

A. — Cases  observed —(1)  below  the  Ensiform,  Cartilage,  and  (2)  at  the  Navel. 

J        C12th  day,  second  acme       ...  Below  ens.  cartil.,  — 3,  atnavel,  4. 
26  (See  p.  327).    Male,  a:t.  17.  Y~Z  < 21st  day,  no  friction  sound  ... 

(.Soth  day  

(ith  day,  acme,  pain  epigast. 

34  (See  p.  316.)   Male,  at.  15.       J/J,]  5th  day,  after  acme   

"^l  6th  day,  ,,   

16  (See  p.  315).    Fern.,  Kt.  17.    ^    2nd  day,  acme  ?   

1 1st  day,  acme  ...   

40  (See  p.  313).    Male,  ret.  17.     ^  nth  day,  after  acme   

( 15th  day,  friction  sound 

B.  — Cases  observed  below  Ensiform  Cartilage. 

1 4th  day,  acme   Moven 

61  (See  p.  315).    Male,  rot.  22.   ~>  )      (lay.  ^leclino  of  fid.  ... 


J> 

*o 

>1 

«12. 

it 

IS 

l» 

20. 

6 

10. 

•» 

5 

»J 

if 

4 

it 

it 

0 

3  1 

10. 

ti 

1 

it 

12. 

I* 

6 

J» 

)J 

3 

it 

12. 

86  (See  p,  ,327  )   Feni.,  at.  21.  ~^ 


1 9th  day,  second  acme 
t  29th  day,  well.       Deep  breath 

i5th  day,  after  acme   
11th  day,  improving   
32nd  day,  clothes  on.  Deep  breath 


\   iir  I      L                  1st  day  before  acme 
66  (See  p.  324.)  Male,  aet.  16.  TT  3rd  day,  acme   

V  V  liith  day,  well   

38  (See  p.  325).    Fern    ajt  22  /l^th  day,  second  acme  ... 

— >   I22nd  day,  3rd  acme 
28  (See  p.  316).    Pem   set  19  /  ''^h  day,  after  acme 

>  11 1th  day   

20  (See  p.  521).    Pem.,  tet.  24  /17th  day,  acme  

■  1 25th  day  

44a  (See  p.  323).  Male,  set.  14.  6th  day,  after  first  acme 

13  (See  p  814).    Pem.,  set.  26.    o->  4th  day,  acme,  or  after 
58  See  p.  323).     Male,  a  t.  26.  ^  :>t\\  day  before  friction  sound 
,54  (S«e  p.  320>.    Mii'.e,  a  t,  35,     ZjL  8th  day,  no  friction  sound 


ent  below  ens.  cartil., -2. 

6- 
9. 

,,110-170. 
ti  i>  ""2. 

»»  )»  3. 

60. 
16. 
6. 
20. 

0. 

**  ** 
tt  tt  '  • 

"  "l7 

tt  M 

8. 


Mvt.  bel.  ens.  cartil.  or  lower,  4. 
Movement  below  ens.  cartil.  6. 

20. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE. 


The  movements  of  respiration  were  affected  in  pericarditis  in  three 
different  relations  ;  (1)  those  of  the  ribs  ;  (2)  those  of  the  abdomen  on 
each  side,  just  below  the  eighth  cartilage  ;  and  (3)  those  of  the  centre 
of  the  abdomen. 

(1.)  The  respiratory  play  of  the  upper  ribs  was  more  than  doubled 
in  extent  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  observed  (5  in  7),  so  that 
respiration  was  as  a  rule  high.  This  was  due  to  the  arrest  or  restraint 
of  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  caused  by  the  extensive  inflammation 
of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  forms  the  floor  of  the 
pericardium. 

In  one  (4)  of  the  two  exceptional  cases,  the  movements  of  the 
second  ribs  were  not  at  all  or  only  slightly  augmented  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  illness ;  but  in  the  other  case,  in  which  the 
respiration  was  greatly  accelerated,  the  action  of  those  ribs,  which 
was  slight  during  the  acme  of  the  affection,  was  much  increased  during 
the  decline  of  the  effusion. 

The  respiratory  movement  of  the  ribs  on  the  left  side  of  the  'chest 
was  less  than  that  of  those  on  its  riglit  side,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  (5  in  8) ;  but  in  the 
remaining  three  patients  the  action  of  the  two  sides  was  nearly  equal 
both  during  the  acme  and  the  decline  of  the  pericarditis.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  movement  of  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  was  not,  as  a 
rule,  limited  to  the  ribs  adjoining  the  pericardium,  but  extended  along 
their  whole  range,  from  the  second  to  the  ninth.  The  study  of  the 
Table  will  show,  however,  that  there  were  some  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  the  play  of  the  ribs  was  restrained  throughout  on  the  left  side ; 
since  in  two  of  the  three  cases  in  which  the  two  sides  of  the  chest 
moved  with  equal  freedom,  the  ninth  left  rib  was  greatly  restrained 
in  its  movements. 

(2.)  The  lateral  movements  of  the  abdomen  below  the  eighth  carti- 
lages were  greatly  restrained  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  (6  in  8) ;  and 
the  respiratory  play  of  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  was  much  less  than 
that  of  its  right  side  in  the  same  proportion  of  cases  (6  in  8). 

(3.)  The  inspiratory  movement  of  the  abdomen  below  the  ensifornt 
cartilage  was  either  reversed  (in  12),  arrested  (in  1),  or  restrained  (in  6) 
in  every  case  of  pericarditis  in  which  that  sign  was  observed.  This  is 
at  once  accounted  for  by  the  inflammation,  in  that  disease,  of  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm  where  it  forms  the  floor  of  the  pericardium, 
which  leads  to  the  virtual  paralysis  of  the  central  portion  of  the  dia- 
phragm. This  fact,  that  the  anterior  wall  of  the  epigastric  space, 
instead  of  advancing,  recedes  during  inspiration,  gives  us  a  physical 
sign  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis,  and  of  the  advance 
and  decline  of  that  disease.  Thus  in  the  first  case  in  the  Table  (15), 
a  girl,  aged  16,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage  fell  backwards  during  inspiration  for  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
during  the  three  early  days,  when  the  disease  was  at  its  acme  i 
then,  as  the  tide  turned  and  the  effusion  diminished,  the  abdomen 
receded  less  and  less  up  to  the  seventh  day,  when  it  did  so  for 
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only  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch  ;  after  this  itregained  its  natur.il  forward 
movement,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  the  abdomen  at  the  epigastric 
space  advanced  as  mucli  (the  tenth  of  an  inch)  as  it  had  receded  on 
the  day  of  admission.  In  the  other  case  (56),  the  front  of  the  abdomen 
advanced  the  sixth  of  an  inch  on  the  day  of  admission,  when  the  peri- 
carditis had  scarcely  pronomiced  itself;  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  on  the 
third  day,  when  it  had  reached  its  acme  ;  and  the  fifth  of  an  incli  on  the 
eleventh  day,  when  it  had  declined  and  disappeared.  In  my  paper  on 
the  movements  of  respiration  I  showed  that  in  health  the  abdomen  at 
the  navel  advanced  during  inspiration  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  a  little 
more,  but  I  did  not  ascertain  the  respiratory  movement  at  the  epiga- 
stric space.  A  short  time  ago  I  observed,  with  Mr.  Eossiter,  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  abdomen  in  eleven  patients  in  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  several  of  whom  were  convalescent,  and  one  had 
pericarditis  ;  when  we  found  that  the  inspiratory  advance  at  the  epi 
gastric  space  varied  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifth  of  an  inch.  Tlie  latter 
was  also  the  extent  of  the  advance  in  two  healthy  men.  I  consider 
that  this  forward  movement  fairly  represents  the  healthy  respiratory 
play  of  the  part  in  question  ;  that  in  pericarditis,  as  a  rule,  the  whole 
of  this  advance  is  lost ;  and  that  in  addition  the  play  is  reversed  to  the 
extent  of  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch.  It  is  worth  noting, 
in  conclusion,  that  in  the  case  of  pericarditis  observed  by  Mr.  Eossiter 
and  myself  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a  boy,  aged  12,  in  whom  the 
disease  was  at  its  height,  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  receded  during 
inspiration  at  the  epigastric  space  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth 
of  an  inch,  and  at  the  navel  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  fiftieth  of 
an  inch. 
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CASES  OF  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  EXAMINED  AFTER  DEATH 

With  Especial  Reference  to  the  Occcr- 


CONDITION  OF 
KIDNEY. 


Acute  Briglit's  Dis- 
ease following 
Scarlet  Fever 


■I 


CONDITION  OF  HEART. 


Heart  of  natural  size     .    .  . 
muo  vnlh  partial  Pcricardilis 
Heart  ratlier  large     .    .    .  . 
Heart  large  or  very  lar„'e    .  . 
Size  of  heart  not  described 


Ditto.    Total  . 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis 


Acute  Bright's  Dis- 
ease    .   .    .  . 


Heart  of  natural  size . 
Heart  rather  large  .  . 


Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis. 
Size  of  heart  not  described  .  . 


Total  with  Acute  Bright's  Disease 
Ditto  with  general  PericanI  it  is   .  . 


Fatty  Kidney 


Heart  small  

Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis . 
Heart  of  natural  size  .  .  . 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis . 

Heart  rather  lai-ge  

Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis . 
Heart  veiy  large,  hypertrophd. 
Size  of  heart  not  flescribed 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis. 


Total   

Ditto  roith  general  Pericarditis 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis 


Granular  Kidney. 
Kidney  lessened;^ 
in  size  .  .  . 


Heart  small  

Heart  of  natiu'al  size .... 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis. 

Heart  rathei  large  

Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis 
Heart  very  large,  hypertrophd. 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis. 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis . 
Size  of  heart  not  described  . 
Ditto  ivith  general  Pericarditis. 
Ditto  xvith  partial  Pericarditis . 


Total  .... 

Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis  .  - 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis  . 


jQranular  Kidnej', 
Kidney  of  natu- 
ral size,  and  lar- 
ger than  natural. 


Heart  of  natural  size  .  .  . 
Heart  rather  large,  hypertrop. 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis. 

Heart  verj  large  

Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis. 
Size  of  heart  not  described 
Ditto  with  geiieral  Pericarditis . 


Total  

Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 


Granular  Kidney- Qb and  Total 
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Pleuro-pulmonAry  Apo- 
plexy. 

Punileut  deposit  or  ab- 
scess tu  Imig. 

Total  attacks  of  inflam.  of 
lungs  (lucluding  Pulin. 
!    Apoplexy  Si  Pleurisy). 

Total  citses  with  inflam. 
of  lungs  or  pleura.  , 

Phthisis. 

General  Pericarditis.  (Pus 
in  pericanliuin  includ. 
in  Geueral  Pericarditisl. 

Piirtial  Pericarditis. 

Adherent  Pericardium. 

•I 

a 

2 
•g 
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Total  cases  of  Disease  of 
Valve   with  iiicompe- 
'  tence. 

a  ,= 

-  1 
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.5  's 
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Atheroma  or  Dilatation 
of  Aorta. 

Disease    of  Coronary 
Arterv. 

Total  cases  with  Aflect.  of 
Valves,  with  and  with- 
out valvular  incompe- 
tence, or  with  .adherent 
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CASES  OF  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  EXAMINED  AFTER  DEATH  AT 


CONDITION  OF 
KIDNKY. 


Ditto.    Total  . 
Ditto  with  generalPericarditis 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis 


Cases  of  actual  and 
probable  Lar- 
claccotis  Piscasc. 


CONDITION  OF  HEART. 


Heart  small  

Heart  of  natural  size  .  .  . 
Heart  rather  large  .... 
Heart  large  or  very  large 

Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 
Size  of  heart  not  clescribetl  . 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 


Total  of  actual  and  probable  Lardaceous  Disease. 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis     .  ,  


1  Kidney  largo,  1  1 
Atrophd.  .    .    .  j 

Embolism  of  Kidney. 

Obstr.  Oougesn.  of\ 
Kidney.    .   .  ./ 


Nature  of  Kidney, 
disease  doubtful. 


Heart  prob.  of  nat.  size  .  . 

Heart  very  large  

Heart  very  large  .... 

Heart  of  natural  size  .    .  . 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 
Heart  rather  large  .... 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 
Ditto  with  particd  Pericarditis 
Heart  large  or  very  large  .  . 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 
Ditto  icith  partial  Pericarditis 
Size  of  heart  not  described  . 


Total     cases  of 
Bright's  disease ", 
arranged  accord- ( 
ing  to  the  size  of 
the  heart.     .  . 


Total 


Heart  small   

Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis 
Heart  of  natural  size  .   .  . 
Ditto  with  gencrcd  Pericarditis 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis 
Heart  rather  large  .... 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis 
Heart  large  or  very  large,  hy^d. 
Ditto  luith  general  Pericarditis 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis 
Size  of  heart  not  described  . 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 
Ditto  with  partial  Pericarditis 


Ditto  V}ith  general  Pericarditis 
Ditto  with  pai-tial  Pericarditis 


Calculus  in  Kidney,  I 
&c.  ;  or  dilated  C 
pelvis  ;  Hydro-  | 
nephrosis.!  . 


Heart  small  

Heart  of  natural  size  ,  . 
Heart  rather  large  .    .  . 

Heart  large  

Size  of  heart  not  described 


Ditto.  Total 


Suppurative 
nephritis  from 
stricture.  Sic." 


Heart  small  

Heart  of  natural  size  .    .  . 
Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis 
Heart  rather  large  .... 


Ditto.  Total  

Ditto  with  general  Pericarditis  . 


Total  Number  of  Cases 
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404    FREQUENCY    OF    PEllICARDmS,    PLEURISY,    PERITONITIS,  AND 
PNEUMONIA  IN  CASES  OF  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 


COLLECTED  CASES.] 


Cases  observed  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

Dr.  Bright  (Gwi/'s  Hospital  Reports,  I.)  .  . 
Ditto  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  V.) .  . 
Drs.  Bright  and  Barlow  (Guy's  Hospital) 

Reports,  second  scries,  I.)  } 

Dr.  Gregory  (Edln.  Med.  Journ.,  vols. 

XXXVI.,  XXXVII.)  f 

Dr.  Cliristison  (On  Granular  Degeneration'^ 

of  Kidneys)  / 

Dr.  Johnson  (Diseases  of  Kielneys)  .  .  . 
Dr.Wiiks  (Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  new  ser.VIII.) 

Dr.  Basham  (0)1  Dropsy)  

Dt.  D'lck'maon  (On  Albuminuria)  ... 
Dr.  Miller  (Kidneys  in  Scarlet  Fever)  .  . 
Dr.  Taylor  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.XXUl.) 
Dr.  Roberts  {Urinary  and  Renal  Disease). 
Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  (Bright's  Disease)  . 
Dr.    GreenHeld    (Table  contributed  tol 

Author)  / 

The  Author  (St.  Mary's  Hosp.  Post-Mortem\ 
Records,  1851-69)  j 

Total   


Dr.  Chambers  (Dtcennium  Pathologicum)  . 

Total  

Cases  observed  in  Germany. 

Malrasten  (U.    Brightsche  NieretikrankA 

heiten)  | 

Frorichs  (U.  Brightsche  Nierenkrankheiten) 
"BamheTger  CVirchoiv's  Archiv)    .    .  . 

Traube  (various  souices)  

'Wagner  [Firchoxo's  A  rehiv,  III.)  .    .  . 

Tiingel  

Treits  (Prager  Vierteljahrschrift,  18&4)  . 

Total  


Rosenstein  Nierenkrankheiten,  p.  105)  . 


Ditto        (ditto  I'.  IflS)  . 

(Second  Summary  of  the  same  eases  with 

different  Tesults.)  

Stein  (Myocarditis)  

Cases  observed  in  France. 
Martin  Solon  (Dc  r.4J6umMiune)    .    .  . 
Rayer  (Maladies  du  Rein)  .    .  ... 
Becquerel  (Shniiotiquesdes  Urines,  Adults) 

Ditto        (ditto  Children) 

'Lanaeranx  (Encyclop.  des.  Sc.  Med.)  .    .  . 


Total 


Cases  observed  in  India. 
Dr.  Morehead  (On  Diseases  of  India) 


Grand  Total 


»  With  the  addition  of  Dr.  Chambers's  454  cases. 


FREQUENCY  OF   PEHIGAKUITIS,   PLEURISY,    PERITONITIS,  AND 
PNEUMONIA  IN  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 
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ACUTE  BRIGHl'd  DISEASE  FROM  SCABLET  FEVER. 
Cases  below  16  Years  of  Acie. 


r.  T)ick\nsnn(0}i  Albuminvria,  from  Tablesl ' 
kindly  communicated  to  tlio  Aulhor)  .  ,f\ 

r.  Greenfield  (from  ditto)  

lie  Author  [St.  Mary's  Hasp.  Post  Mart.  Rec.) 


Cases  above  15  Tears  of  Aqe. 

r.  Greenfield  (loc.  cit.)  

ae  Author  {St.  Mary's  Hospital)    .  . 
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ACUTE  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE,  NOT  PROM  SCARLET  FEVER. 
Cases  below  16  Years  of  Aqe. 


r.  Dickinson  {loc.  cit.) 
r.  Greenfield  (?oc.  ci<.)     .    .  . 
le  Author  (St.  Mary's  Hospital) 


dtal. 


Cases  above  16  Tears  of  Age. 
r.  Dickinson  (loc.  cit.)  .  .  .  .  . 
r.  Greenfield  (loc.  cit.)  ...... 


as  Author  {St.  Mary's  Hospilal) 


1TAL 


Cases  in  which  the  Age  was  not 
specified. 
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Transitional  Cases,  passing  from  Acute  Bright's  Disease  to  the  Fatty  or  Large  White  Kidney. 


-.  Dickinson  (loc.  cit.)  j  4 

CASES  WITH  FATTY 

-.  Dickinson  (loc.  cit.)    g 

imberger,  "second  stage,"  (toc>  rii) ! 
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lardaceous  Kidney   , 

;ie  Author  (St.  Mary's  Hasp.  p'.  M.  Records) 
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1 

OR 

0 
1 


LARGE  WHITE 

2 
4 


3 
1 

1  in  62 
l-60/o 


5 

1  in  27 
3  70/0 


16 
1  in  4 
25  So/o 


30 

1  in  4-5 

220/0 


KIDNEY. 
1 


5 

2 

1  in  ;n 
3-20/0 


-.  Wilks  (loc.  cit.)  

-.  Dickinson  (On  Albuminuria)  '. 
:  Grainger  Stewart  (loc.  cit.)  .  . 
;mberger,  "third  stage."  (loc.  cit) 
•ithor  (St.  Mary's  Hospital)  .    .  . 


GRANULAR  KIDNEY,  CONTRACTED, 


9 

1  ill  15 
6 -60/0 


2 
16 
1  in  4 

250/0 


TALwith  Contracted  Granular  Kidney. 


.  Dickinson  (loc.  cit.,  "depurative  ") 
.  Grainger  Stewart  (loc.  cit.) 

ithor  (St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Lardaceous  1 
'Diseaae  actual  and  probable)  J 

TAL  with  Lardaceous  Disease  of  Kidney  . 


31 

3 

4 

3S 

16 

7 

13 

1 

2 

16 

5 

4 

128 

13 

30 

1  in  10 

1  in  4-3 

100/0 

23-40/0 

226 

38 

47 

1  in  6 

1  in  4-8 

16-80/0 

210/0 

(AMYLOID)  DISEASE 

48 

3 

5 

50 

4 

3 

3 

22 

{  1  in  11 

1  in  7 

(  80/0 

14'3o/o 

120 

9 

11 

1  in  13-8 

1  in  10-8 

7-50/0 

S-2o/o 

2 
3 
0 
0 
6 

1  in  21-3 

4  70/0 


11 

1  in  20-5 

50/0 


23 

1  in  6 
170/0 


1 

7 
1 
3 
13 
1  in  10 
100/0 


11 

1  in  10-8 
9-20/0 


25 

1  in  9 
ll°/o 

Y. 

9 
2 
3 

1  in  7 
14-30/0 


1 
11 


14 

1  in  8-5 
ll-7°/o 
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Pericaiiditis  in  Brigiit's  Disease  of  the  Kidneys. 

Dr.  Bright,  in  the  first  volume  of  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports,  gives  100 
cases  of  albuminuria,  seven  of  which,  according  to  the  tables,  and  eight 
according  to  his  description,  had  pericarditis.  Subsequently  Dr. 
Gregory  and  Sir  James  Cliristison,  in  Edinburgh ;  Martin  Solon, 
Becquerel  and  Eayer  in  France;  and  Malmsten  in  Germany,  gave 
each  of  them  a  series  or  summary  of  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  in  all 
of  which  cases,  except  those  communicated  by  Malmsten,  pericarditis 
'  was  either  infrequent  or  absent. 

Dr.  Taylor  called  attention,  in  1845,  to  the  large  proportion  in  which 
cases  of  pericarditis  are  affected  with  Bright's  disease,  and  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  pericarditis  occurs  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease.  He 
found  that  out  of  thirty-one  patients  with  pericarditis,  nine,  if  not 
eleven,  had  Bright's  disease ;  and  that  of  fifty  post-mortem_  inspec- 
:  tions  of  cases  with  Bright's  disease,  five,  or  one  in  ten,  had  pericarditis. 

Several  years  later,  or  in  1851,  Frerichs  published  his  important  work 
on  Bright's  disease,  which  contains  a  valuable  table  showing  various 
conditfons  that  existed  in  292  cases  collected  by  him  from  various 
sources,  and  including  21  observed  by  himself.    He  states  that  in  13 
of  those  collected  cases  there  was  pericarditis ;  that  is  in  only  4h  per 
■  cent,  or  1  in  22  of  the  cases.    This  return,  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
,  much  quoted,  gives  a  lower  proportion  of  attacks  of  pericarditis  in 
Brio-ht's  disease  than  in  the  cases  given  or  enumerated  by  Dr.  Bright 
(7  or  8  per  cent,  or  1  in  14  or  12),  Dr.  Taylor  (10  per  cent,  or  1  m 
10),  M.  Eayer  (5-4  per  cent,  or  1  in  18),  and  Dr.  Gregory  (5  per  cent, 
or  1  in  20) ;  and  a  higher  proportion  than  in  the  cases  observed  by 
Becquerel  (4-6  per  cent,  or  1  in  62).  Frerichs  appears  to  have  overlooked 
some  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis  in  his  analysis.    To  test  his  figures, 
I  examined  as  nearly  as  I  could  the  same  cases  or  tables  given  byj:he 
observers  quoted  by  him,  and  I  find  that  in  a  total  of  326  cases,  17  or 
19  had  pericarditis,  or  about  5-5  per  cent,  or  1  in  1.8.^        r  -n  •  i 
Durinc^  the  nineteen  years,  ending  in  1869,  285  cases  of  Bright  s 
.  disease  were  examined  after  death  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  of  these 
-'^5  or  1  in  11'3  or  8-8  per  cent,  were  affected  with  pericarditis ;  which 
was  present  therefore  somewhat  more  frequently  in  those  cases  than 
in  1,691  collected  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  136  of  which,  or  1  in  12-3 
or  8-17  per  cent,  had  pericarditis.  ,  , .  \ ,  q  ^ 

Besides  the  twenty-five  cases  of  pericarditis  noted  m  the  records  of  bt. 
Marv's  Hospital,  there  were  fifteen  of  partial  or  doubtful  pericarditis ; 
>  but  these  cases  ought  not,  I  think,  to  be  taken  into  the  general  account. 

If  we  separate  the  various  forms  of  Bright's  disease  occurring  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  from  each  other  we  shall  see  the  proportion  m 
which  each  form  was  affected  with  pericarditis. 

1  Frerwhs.  Dr.  Briglit,  100  cases  ;  Sir  James  Christison,  14  ;  Dr.  Gregory  37  ;  Martin 
.  Solo^  8  R^^^^^^^  48  ;  Becquerel,  45  ;  Bright  and  Barlo^y,  10  ;  Malmsten  9  ;  Frcnchs  21 ; 
•  Total' 292.   Author!    The  same  authorities  respectively ;   100,  14,  39,  10,  55,  45,3, 

"^^Case^  of'pericStia  in  the  above,  Frerichs,  13  ;  Author,  17  or  19. 
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Acute  Briglit's  disease,  from  scarlet  fever,  total  number,  6 ;  affected 
with  pericarditis,  0  ;  with  partial  pericarditis,  1. 

Acute  13right's  disease,  not  from  scarlet  fever,  total  number  15; 
affected  with  pericarditis,  2,  or  1  in  7"5,  or  13  3  per  cent. ;  with 
partial  peiicarditis,  0. 

Fatty  or  large  white  Kidney,  total  number,  62 ;  affected  with  peri- 
carditis, 1,  or  1  in  62,  or  1-6  per  cent. ;  with  partial  pericar- 
ditis, 5. 

Contracted  Granular  Kidney,  total  number,  128;  affected  with 
pericarditis,  13,  or  1  in  10  or  10  per  cent.;  with  partial  pericar- 
ditis, 7. 

Granular  Kidney  of  natural  or  large  size,  total  number,  34 ;  affected 
with  pericarditis,  3,  or  1  in  11-3,  or  S'S  per  cent. 

Granular  Kidney,  grand  total  number,  162 ;  affected  with  pericar- 
ditis, 16,  or  1  in  10,  or  10  per  cent. ;  with  partial  pericarditis,  7. 

Lardaceous  disease  of  Kidney,  actual  and  probable,  total  number, 
22 ;  affected  with  pericarditis,  2,  or  1  in  11,  or  9  per  cent. 

N"ature  of  Kidney  disease  doubtful,  11 ;  affected  with  pericarditis, 
4,  or  1  in  2-7,  or  36  per  cent. ;  partial  pericarditis,  2. 

Total  number  of  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  285 ;  affected  with  peri- 
carditis, 25,  or  1  in  11-3  or  8-8  per  cent.;  with  partial  pericar- 
ditis, 15.^ 

Calculus  in  kidney,  pelvis,  or  ureter;  or  dilated  pelvis  (hydro- 
nephrosis), total  number,  12  ;  affected  with  pericarditis,  0 

Suppurative  Nephritis  from  stricture,  &c.,  total  number,  13  ;'  affected 
with  pericarditis,  1,  or  1  in  13,  or  7*7  per  cent. 

That  I  might  enlarge  the  area  of  observation,  I  have  brouo-ht  to- 
gether from  various  sources,  including  the  returns  from  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  m  the  accompanying  Table,  the  number  of  attacks  of  peri- 
carditis m  1,681  cases  of  Bright's  disease;  and  the  number  of  attacks 
ot  pleurisy  peritonitis,  and  pneumonia,  in  1,228  cases  (see  p  404) 

1  have  also  given  m  another  and  more  extended  table  (see  p  400) 
the  number  of  cases  with  pericarditis,  pleurisy,-  and  peritonitis:  pneu' 
moma,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  and  purulent  deposit  or  abscess  of  the 
lung;  and  certain  conditions  of  the  heart  and  aorta  in  the  various  forms  of 
l,nghts  disease  among  the  285  cases  examined  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  ■ 
distinguishing  also  those  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  small,  of  natural 
size  rather  large,  and  large  or  very  lar^e,  giving  separately  those  various 
conditions  as  they  appeared  in  the  cLes  affected  with  pericarditis 

8-1  Zcfn^nri'''  ^^i^T^^  collected  from  various  sources, 

8  1  per  cent,  or  1  m  12-3  were  attacked  with  pericarditis. 

These  cases  are  arranged  in  three  sections  devoted  respectively  to 
England,  Germany,  and  France ;  and  the  occurrence  of^peSitis 

1  For  details  of  the  case.<j  of  partial  pericarditis  see  pages  411,  413. 
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in  Bright's  disease  is  here  shown  to  be  most  frequent  in  Germany  (1  in 
9-5,  or  10-4  per  cent.),  and  least  frequent  in  France  (I  in  33,  or  3  per 
cent.),  while  it  is  of  medium  or  average  frequency  in  England  (1  in 
II' 9,  or  8-4  per  cent). 

Comparative  frcqiicncy  of  Pericarditis  in  the  various  Forms  of  Bright' s 
disease. — I  have  added  to  the  table  of  1,G82  cases  collected  from  many 
sources,  a  series  of  secondary  tables  (see  p.  405;,  showing  the  relative 
frequency  of  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and  pneumonia  in  the 
various  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  in  a  certain  number  of  the  cases ; 
and  I  shall  here  inquire  into  the  frequency  of  pericarditis  in  the 
different  forms  of  that  disease. 

Pericarditis  is  not  frequent  in  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease  from 
scarlet  fever  in  the  young,  since  it  only  occurred  in  1  in  14,  or  7  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  under  16  years  of  age.  The  tendency  to  pericarditis 
in  children  in  such  cases  is  slight,  as  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr. 
Dickinson,  who  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  valuable  tables  of  his 
cases  of  that  class,  amounting  to  21.  Pericarditis  is  on  the  other  hand 
frequent  in  acute  Bright's  disease  in  the  adult,  since  it  was  present  in 
1  in  Q\  or  15-4  per  cent,  of  those  cases.  The  value  of  these  returns 
has  been  greatly  added  to  by  the  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease  kindly 
communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Greenfield. 

During  the  transitional  period,  when  acute  Bright's  disease  slowly 
gives  place  to  the  fatty  or  large  white  kidney,  pericarditis  is  probably 
frequent,sinceitoccurred  inoue  of  Dr.  Dickinson's  four  transitional  cases. 

^\'hen,  however,  acute  Bright's  disease  instead  of  recovering  passes 
into  the  second  or  chronic  stage,  in  the  form  of  large  white  kidney, 
the  tendency  to  general  pericarditis  disappears,  since  it  only  occurred 
in  1  in  27  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  collected  cases,  and  one  in  62,  or 
1-6  per  cent,  of  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  cases,  and  the  kidney  in  that 
single  case  was  in  the  third  or  contracted  stage  of  fatty  disease.  Five, 
however,  of  the  St.  Mary's  Hospital  cases  with  fatty  kidney  had  partial 
pericarditis,  showing  that  this  affection,  although  stiU  inherent,  does 
not  tend  to  develop  itself  in  that  form  of  the  disease. 

The  two  great  and  opposite  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  the  fatty 
kidney,  or  the  chronic  stage  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  and  the  contracted 
granular  kidney,  show  a  marked  difference  in  the  proportion  with  which 
they  were  respectively  affected  with  pericarditis ;  which  attacked  those 
with  contracted  granular  kidney  from  six  to  four  times  as  often  (1  in 
10  ^  and  1  in  6  2)  as  those  with  fatty  kidney  (1  in  62  ^  and  1  in  26-6  '^). 

Cases  of  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidney  have  pericarditis  with  a 
moderate  or  average  frequency  (1  in  11,  or  9  per  cent.,2and  1  in  13-3,, 
or  7'5  per  cent. 2), 

I'nquiry  into  the  influence  respectively  of  the  fatty  kidney,  and  the 
contracted  granular  kidney,  in  the  production  of  2^cricardif.is.— 'When 
inqiuring  into  the  influence  of  these  two  forms  of  Bright's  disease 
in  the  production  of  pericarditis  it  may  be  well  to  consider  two  points 

1  Id  285  cases  examined  after  death  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
'  In  the  collected  cases. 
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which  appear  to  be  associated  with  the  production  of  pericarditis 
though  for  different  reasons;  (1)  the  proportion  in  which  cases  with 
tatty  and  contracted  granular  kidney  were  affected  respectively  with 
pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and  pneumonia :  and  (2)  the  relative  proportion  in 
which  the  heart  was  enlarged  and  its  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied  in 
those  two  forms  of  disease ;  and  the  immediate  relation,  if  any,  that  the 
enlarged  heart  may  have  had  to  the  production  of  pericarditis 

1.  Pleurisy  attacked  60  of  the  285  cases  with  Bright's  disease 
occurring  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  (1  in  4-8  or  21  per  cent.^  and  1  in 
6  or  16-4  per  cent.^)    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  these  cases  of 
-tinghts  disease  pleurisy  was  twice  as  frequent  as  pericardiris  (1  in 
11-3  and  one  in  12-3       We  have  here  a  marked  difference  between 
the  pericarditis  of  acute  rheumatism  and  the  pericarditis  of  Bri<Tht's 
disease,  since  while  in  the  former  disease,  or  acute  rheumatismt  the 
maammation  of  the  pericardium  is  much  more  common  than  that  of 
the  pleura  ;  the  pleurisy  when  present,  being  usually  either  due  (1) 
to  the  spreading  of  the  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  to  the  pleura 
or  (2)  to  pulmonary  apoplexy  which  is  the  consecutive  effect  of 
the  double  inflammation  of  the  heart,  inside  and  out ;  in  the  latter 
affection,  or  Bright  s  disease,  the  pleurisy  is  an  independent  affection 
and  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  twice  as  frequent  as  pericarditis  in  the 
eases  under  inquiry.  r 

The  same  in  principle  may  be  said  of  peritonitis,  which  is  practi- 
cally unknown  m  acute  rheumatism ;  while  it  occurs  nearly  as  often  as 
pericarditis  in  Bright's  disease  ;  the  numbers  being  93,  or  1  in  13  ^  and 
,    ^       P®^i^o^i<^is  against  100  or  1  in  12-3^  and  25  or  1  in 
11"3^  of  pericarditis. 

n  n^^°fif f  ?®  ""'^f!?^  pericarditis  were  also  affected  with  pleurisy 
(10  m  25)  and  three-fifths  were  free  from  that  affection  ^5  in  25V 
while  only  2  in  25  of  those  cases  had  peritoniris  ^  ' 

The  relative  frequency  of  pleurisy  and  peritonitis  on  the  one  hand 
W  dtase."     "  ''''  different  forms  of 

In  acute  Blight's  disease  from  scariet  fever  in  the  youn-  pleurisv 
occurs  hree  times  1  in  5)  and  peritonitis  twice  (1  in^7)  as  Sten  as 
pericarditis  (1  m  14)  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  acute  Bright's  disease  in 
the  adu  t,  not  from  scariet  fever,  since  in  such  cases  pericarditis  s  as 

^Wth  contracted  granular  ^kidney,  p't/diS  \nt'\Z'lZ 
(^:Z'^Z'f^iiV^'  ccjdected  cases,  iieari/as  often  as^risy 

UrditisJ^^^elettM^^  S^s^X^S 
m  those  with  contracted  granular  kidney  ;  and  it  is  th'efo!^^^^^^^^^^^ 

\l  the%XtXtes'         ''^^"^  "^'^^y'^  Hospital. 

VOL.  IV. 
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that  tl  le  causes  producing  the  two  iDflammatious  have  but  little  in 
commou,  and  that  the  one  rarely  excites  the  other.  Peritonitis  occur- 
red twice  as  often  (1  in  31^  and  1  in  15  2)  as  pericarditis  in  cases  with 
fatty  kidney,  while  pericarditis  attacked  three  times  as  many  as 
peritonitis  (1  in  21)  in  those  with  contracted  granular  kidney. 

Pleurisy  and  peritonitis  (each  1  in  10-8  ^)  were  both  of  them  more 
frequent  than  pericarditis  (1  in  13'3  ^)  in  cases  of  lardaceous  disease 
of  the  kidney. 

Pneumonia,  which  when  it  occurs  by  itself  is  an  occasional  cause  of 
pericarditis,  while  it  is  less  common  (1  in  6'4  ^  and  1  in  7'6  ^)  than 
pleurisy  (1  in  4'8^  and  1  in  6  ^)  is  more  common  than  pericarditis  in 
cases  of  Bright's  disease.  Those  two  secondary  affections,  pneumonia 
and  pleurisy,  were  of  exactly  equal  frequency  in  cases  of  acute  Bright's 
disease,  whether  from  scarlet  fever  or  not ;  so  that  what  has  been  said 
with  regard  to  the  latter  of  those  affections  applies  to  the  former. 

Pneumonia  was  common  (1  in  4  ^  and  1  in  6  ^)  and  pericarditis 
was  rare  (1  in  62  ^  and  1  in  27  ^)  in  cases  with  fatty  kidney.  It  was 
almost  the  reverse  in  those  with  contracted  granular  kidney,  in  which 
pneumonia  (1  in  10^  and  1  in  9  2)  scarcely  equalled  pericarditis  in  num- 
ber (1  in  10^  and  1  in  6  The  proportion  of  pneumonia  was,  there- 
lore,  about  twice  as  great  in  cases  with  fatty,  as  in  those  with  contracted 
granular  kidney,  while  pericarditis,  rare  in  the  former,  was  frequent  in 
the  latter  form  of  the  disease,  making  it  evident  that  there  was  little 
in  common  between  the  production  of  pneumonia  and  that  of  pericar- 
ditis in  these  cases.  Pneumonia  was  present  in  only  one-third  of  the 
cases  of  Bright's  disease  that  were  affected  with  pericarditis  (8  in  25). 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  heart,  usually  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  was  present  in  one-half  of  the  cases  of  Bright's  disease  under 
review  (129  in  259)  in  which  the  size  of  the  heart  was  described. 
The  heart  was  large  in  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis 
in  which  the  size  of  the  heart  was  defined  (10  in  19^);  or  10  in  129 
of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with  enlargement  of 
the  heart.  Pericarditis  occurred  in  six  cases  in  which  the  heart 
was  of  natural  size  (or  .  6  in  61).  It  would  thus  appear  that  1  in  10"1 
of  the  latter  in  which  the  heart  was  natural  in  size,  and  1  in  12 "9  of 
the  former,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  had  pericarditis.  This 
would  seem  to  say  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  had  no  apparent 
influence  in  the  production  of  pericarditis  in  these  cases.  If,  however, 
we  add  the  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  small  (23),  none  of  which 
had  general  pericarditis,  to  those  in  which  it  was  natural  in  size  (61), 
we  find  that  6  in  84  or  1  in  14  of  those  combined  cases  had  that  affection. 
K  to  these  we  join  the  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  rather  large  (45)  3 
of  which  had  pericarditis,  the  result  is  that  9  in  129  or  1  in  14-3  were 
thus  attacked.  From  this  analysis,  it  would  appear  that  enlargement 
of  the  heart  exercised  a  definite  but  not  a  predominant  influence 
over  the  production  of  pericarditis  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease. 

1  In  2S5  cases  examined  after  death  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  "  In  the  collected  cases. 
3  Th«  size  of  the  heart  was  doubtful  in  six  cases  with  Pericarditis. 
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Although  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  absent  in  almost  one-half  of 
the  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with  pericarditis,  we  know  that  in  every 
form  and  case  of  that  disease,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  fatty  or  gra- 
mmar, the  action  of  the  left  ventricle  is  unduly  strong ;  for  it  has  to 
send  the  poisoned  blood  through  vessels  of  great  tension  that  oppose 
resistance  to  the  onflow  of  the  blood.  The  result  is  that  in  every 
case  of  Bright's  disease,  the  left  ventricle,  whether  hypertrophied  or 
not,  is  beating  with  undue  force ;  and  thus  tends,  by  the  pressure 
of  its  walls  with  undue  force  against  the  pericardium,  to  induce 
pericarditis.  The  heart  is  prevented  from  becoming  enlarged  in  many 
cases  of  Bright's  disease  by  the  exhausting  loss  of  albumen,  the  gene- 
ral waste,  and  the  lowering  character  of  the  disease.  This  especially 
applies  to  cases  of  fatty,  lardaceous,  and  suppurative  kidney.  The  left 
ventricle,  notwithstanding  the  great  waste  of  tissue  that  goes  on  in 
those  cases,  is  actually  hypertrophied  in  a  certain  proportion  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  so  in  the  greater  number  of  those  with  acute  Bright's  disease, 
in  spite  of  the  waste  of  tissue  entailed  by  the  great  loss  of  albumen 
and  blood  in  such  cases.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  acute  rheu- 
matism, over  action  of  the  heart  tends  to  induce  pericarditis.  It  is, 
therefore,  consistent  with  analogy,  reason,  and  the  clinical  facts,  that 
in  Brioht's  disease  over-action  of  the  heart  should  increase  the  ten- 
dency  to  pericarditis,  that  tendency  being  already  resident  in  the 
disease.  May  it  not  be  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  lessened  force  of  the 
heart,  induced  by  the  weeping  of  albumen,  dropsy,  and  other  secondary 
wasting  diseases  in  cases  with  fatty  disease  of  the  kidneys,  explains 
to  some  extent  the  rarity  of  general  pericarditis  (1  in  62  ^  and  1  in 
27  and  the  comparative  frequency  of  partial  and  ujideveloped  peri- 
carditis (1  in  12 "4),  in  that  disease  ?  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the 
increased  size  and  action  of  the  heart  in  cases  with  granular  kidney, 
which  usually  lose  little  albumen,  are  not  dropsical,  and  are  free  from 
exhausting  secondary  disease,  tend  to  increase  the  frequency  of 
general  pericarditis  in  that  affection  (1  in  10  ^  and  1  in  6  ^)  ? 

Although  the  cases  of  partial  pericarditis,  which  amounted  to  Jlf- 
teen,  cannot  be  classed  rightly  with  those  of  general  pericarditis  ;  for 
the  partial  variety  appears  to  have  a  tendency  to  remain  partial,  and 
those  cases  are  not  usually  included  among  those  with  pericarditis,  yet 
those  cases  ought  to  be  studied.  One  of  the  fifteen  cases  of  partial 
pericarditis  had  acute  Bright's  disease  from  scarlet  fever  (1  in  6  or 
16-6  per  cent.) ;  five  of  them  had  fatty  kidney  (5  in  62,  or  1  in  124, 
or  8  per  cent.) ;  seven  of  them  had  contracted  granular  kidney  (7  in 
129,  or  1  in  18-3  or  5'5  per  cent.)  ;  and  in  two  the  state  of  the  kidney 
was  not  specified. 

The  proportion  in  which  partial  and  general  pericarditis  respectively 
attacked  the  different  forms  of  Bright's  disease  somewhat  correspond. 

In  four  of  the  cases  of  partial  pericarditis  the  heart  was  very  large, 
(1  in  32-2),  and  in  three  it  was  rather  large  (1  in  15);  while  in  five  of 

1  The  cases  of  Bright's  disease  examined  after  death  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
,  '  The  collected  cases. 
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them  the  heart  was  of  natural  size  or  small,  (1  iu  16-8)  and  in  three 
the  size  of  the  heart  was  not  described. 

It  thus  seems  that  great  enlargement  of  the  heart  does  not  favour 
the  persistence  of  partial  pericarditis,  but  rather  tends  to  develop 
it  into  general  pericarditis. 

Amount  of  Fluid  in  the  Fericardial  Sac  in  Fericarditis from  Bright' s 
Disease. — The  amount  of  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac  varied  consider- 
ably in  the  twenty-five  cases  of  pericarditis  from  Bright's  disease,  the 
smallest  quantity  being  two  drams,  and  the  largest  about  a  pint,  in 
which  case  the  contents  of  the  sac  were  purulent. 

In  one-fifth  of  the  cases  (5)  the  contents  of  the  pericardium  are  not 
described ;  and  in  one-fifth  of  them  (5)  there  were  recent  adhesions. 
The  sac  contained  only  a  small  quantity  of  serum,  or  not  more  than 
one  ounce  in  one-third  (5)  of  the  remaining  cases  (15) ;  a  moderate 
amount,  or  a  few  ounces,  in  another  third  of  them  (6) ;  and  much 
fluid,  eight  ounces  in  one  instance,  a  pint  in  another,  in  the  remaining 
third  (4)  of  those  cases.  It  is  evident  that  the  presence  of  adhesions, 
or  of  a  small,  a  moderate,  or  an  abundant  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
pericardium,  depends  on  the  stage  of  the  pericarditis  at  the  time  of 
death  ;  and  that  in  the  several  cases  the  fluid  had  either  been  re- 
moved, or  was  lessening,  increasing,  or  at  its  height,  when  the  final 
observation  was  made.  It  may,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  in  the 
pericarditis  of  Bright's  disease  there  is  less  effusion  in  the  pericardium 
than  in  rheumatic  pericarditis  ;  but  from  the  evidence  here  given  it 
would  appear  that  there  is  no  very  material  difference  in  the  amount 
of  fluid  in  the  sac  at  the  time  of  death  in  the  two  classes  of  cases. 

Character  of  the  Exudation  on  the  Surfaces  of  the  Heart  and  Fericar- 
dial Sac  in  Pericarditis  from  Fright's  Disease. — In  a  small  proportion 
of  cases  the  lymph  covering  the  heart  and  lining  the  pericardium  in 
case  of  pericarditis  from  Bright's  disease  presents  the  same  pale  and 
rough  surface,  firm  to  the  finger,  with  "  cat's-tongue  "-like  projections, 
so  usual  in  pericarditis  from  acute  rheumatism.  It  was  thus  in 
two  of  the  twenty-five  cases  that  were  examined  after  death  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital.  In  two  other  cases  also,  both  of  acute  Bright's 
disease,  a  rather  firm  layer  of  fibrin  easily  peeled  off  from  the  heart, 
leaving  a  finely-injected  red  surface  underneath. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  pericarditis  from  Bright's  disease  the 
exudation  differs  from  that  usual  in  rheumatic  pericarditis.  Universal 
adhesions  of  the  heart,  rare  in  the  latter,  are  common  in  the  former 
affection  ;  the  heart  having  been  completely  adherent  in  three  instances, 
extensively  so  in  one,  and  doubtfully  so  in  another  of  those  cases. 
There  was  pus  in  the  sac  in  two  cases.  The  lymph — was  soft,  granular, 
imperfectly  organized,  or  in  patches  in  six,  in  two  of  whicli  the 
presence  of  pericarditis  was  perhaps  doubtful ;  or  was  bloody  or  very 
red  on  the  surface,  or  mixed  with  blood  in  three  of  the  twenty-five 
cases  of  pericarditis  from  Bright's  disease.  These  conditions,  which 
affected  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  cases,  are  rare  or  unknown  in 
rheumatic  pericarditis.    The  remaining  cases  were  less  definite  in 
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cliaracter,tlie  heartin  fonrof  tliem  having  been  covered  by  recent  lymph, 
while  in  two  the  pericardium  was  affected  with  "  recent  pericarditis." 

Appeai-ances  in  Partial  Pericarditis. — The  cases  of  partial  or  doubt- 
ful pericarditis  varied  much  in  their  features.  In  four  of  them  flakes 
of  lymph  floated  in  the  serum  contained  in  the  pericardial  sac,  the 
surfaces  of  the  heart  not  being  named.  Pericarditis  was  limited, 
slight,  or  in  traces  or  patches  in  seven  other  cases,  and  in  two  more  it 
was  highly  vascular  or  congested.  One  case  presented  rough  lymph 
easily  detached,  leaving  an  apparently  healthy  surface ;  and  in  the  last 
instance  there  was  a  red  fluid  containing  flakes  of  lymph  in  the  sac,  and 
lymph  on  the  heart,  the  surface  of  which  was  healthy.  These  two 
cases,  and  the  four  in  which  flakes  of  lymph  floated  in  the  serum, 
were  probably  free  from  actual  pericarditis. 

Physical  Signs  of  Pericarditis  Occurring  in  BrigMs  Disease. — Dr. 
Taylor  gives  careful  reports  of  nine  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with  pericar- 
ditis, in  three  of  which  there  was  a  friction  sound,  while  in  six  of  them 
there  was  no  definite  sign  of  the  affection.  In  three  of  these  six  cases 
there  were  complete  recent  adhesions,  rendering  friction  sound  im- 
possible. In  one  of  the  three  cases  in  which  pericarditis  was  not 
discovered  during  life,  a  layer  of  soft  lymph  coated  the  heart,  but 
there  was  no  lymph  on  any  part  of  the  loose  pericardium,  and  this 
appears  to  account  for  the  want  of  friction  sound.  In  one  of  the 
three  cases  that  presented  a  friction  sound,  a  double  creaking  noise 
was  heard  between  the  apex  of  the  heart  and  the  sternum ;  and  the 
heart  and  sac  were  covered  with  soft,  slightly  rough  lymph. 

In  two  of  the  three  cases  without  friction  sound,  excluding  the 
three  with  complete  adhesions,  and  in  two  of  the  three  with  friction 
sound,  there  was  no  adequate  explanation,  after  death,  of  the  absence  of 
that  sound  in  the  two  former  cases,  in  which  the  opposed  surfaces 
of  the  heart  and  sac  were  rough  and  scabrous  ;  nor  of  its  presence 
in  the  two  latter  cases  in  one  of  which  there  were  extensive  adhesions 
of  the  heart ;  while  in  the  other  the  surface  of  the  heart  was  simply 
red  from  fine  injection,  and  there  were  but  a  few  spots  of  lymph  on 
the  anterior  coronary  artery. 

I  possess  notes  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the  appearance 
after  death  of  nine  fatal  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with  pericarditis. 
I  cannot  find  the  notes  of  a  tenth  case  with  regard  to  which  1  find 
two  lines  of  an  abstract  of  symptoms.  In  seven  of  the  cases  immediate 
signs  of  pericarditis  were  observed,  and  in  three  of  them  the  signs  of 
pericarditis  were  not  observed. 

Cases  in  which  the  Signs  of  Pericarditis  were  not  Observed. — In  one 
patient,  a  man,  aged  61,  with  granular  kidneys,  the  heart,  which  was 
very  fat,  was  covered  and  the  sac  was  lined  with  recent  lymph.  On  the 
third  day  after  his  admission,  on  which  day  he  died,  the  heart's  action 
to  the  left  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  was  loud ;  and  loud  mucous  rattles 
were  audible  all  over  his  chest.  In  the  second  case,  a  man,  aged  47, 
the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  heart,  at  its  base,  and 
along  the  great  vessels  were  rough  with  a  deposit  of  fibrin.  This 
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patient  was  in  the  hospital  fifty-two  days,  but  there  is  only  one 
note  of  the  state  of  his  heart,  which  was  on  the  fifth  day  after  his 
admission,  when  its  sounds  were  rather  loud. 

I  cannot  find  the  notes  of  the  remaining  case  with  Bright's  disease 
and  pericarditis ;  but  the  following  is  the  brief  abstract  preceding  the 
notes  of  the  examination  after  death.  "  At  first,  doubling  of  the  first 
sound,  afterwards  systolic  murmur  after  epistaxis,"  so  that  friction 
sound  was  evidently  not  observed  in  this  case. 

Gases  in  which  the  Signs  of  Pericarditis  were  Observed. — (1)  A  creak- 
ing noise  with  a  thrill  was  present  in  three  of  the  seven  cases  of  peri- 
carditis with  friction  sourd;  (2)  a  creaking  sound  without  a  thrill 
in  two  of  them,  and  (3)  in  ihe  remaining  two  there  was  a  "friction 
sound." 

(1.)  Cases  with  TJirili  and  a  Creaking  Friction  Sound  over  the 
Seat  of  the  Impulse,  and  Frottement  extending  far  heyond  and  especially 
helow  the  Region  of  the  Pericardium. — There  were  three  cases  of  this 
class.  One  of  them  a  woman,  aged  32,  who  was  in  the  hospital  for  a 
week,  presented  after  death  some  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  and  a  rough 
deposit  of  recent  lymph  of  a  bright  red  colour,  which  covered  the  heart 
and  lined  the  sac.  On  the  day  after  her  admission  a  systolic  murmur 
was  audible  over  the  cardiac  region.  Two  days  later,  when  she  com- 
plained of  pain  going  across  the  chest,  the  upper  border  of  cardiac  dul- 
ness  was  situated  at  the  third  space ;  and  a  rasping,  creaking  friction 
sound,  chiefly  systolic,  was  heard  all  over  the  front  of  the  chest, 
and  down  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  costal  cartilages,  its  maximum 
intensity  being  at  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  and  during  the  middle  of 
the  systole.  Next  day  a  strong  thrill  extended  over  the  heart  from 
the  right  of  the  sternum  to  the  nipple,  and  as  high  as  the  third  cartilage ; 
and  the  creaking  sound  was  triple,  being  exactly  like  that  made  by 
the  rise  and  fall  and  rise  in  the  saddle.  On  the  following  day,  the  fifth, 
the  thrill  was  less  intense,  and  there  was  a  triple  creak  at  the  apex,  the 
friction  sound  being  still  audible  over  the  lower  cartilage ;  and  two 
days  later  she  died. 

The  second  patient,  a  woman,  aged  27,  with  contracted  granular 
kidney,  and  pericarditis,  had  several  patches  of  recent  lymph  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  heart  and  the  free  pericardium,  and  presented  a  double 
thrill,  a  double  creak,  and  an  extensive  friction  sound,  which  were  all 
absolutely  suspended  for  one  day,  under  the  influence  of  flooding. 

The  third  case,  a  man,  aged  33,  had  mitral-aortic  incompetence, 
and  highly  albuminous  urine.  The  heart  and  pericardium  were  greatly 
increased  in  size,  and  the  right  ventricle  was  covered  with  a  white 
fibrinous  structure,  rough  to  the  finger,  like  a  cat's  tongue.  On  admis- 
sion he  had  pain  over  the  heart ;  and  for  two  days,  mitral  and  double 
aortic  murmurs  were  audible.  He  became  worse,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  the  diastolic  murmur  disappeared.  On  the  ninth  day  he  was 
drowsy,  a  strong  thrill  was  felt  with  each  impulse  from  the  third 
cartilage  to  the  fifth ;  a  loud  grating  double  friction  sound  was  present 
over  the  seat  of  the  thrill,  the  rubbing  noise  radiating  thence  np  to. 
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the  top  of  the  sternum,  down  to  the  eighth  cartilages,  and  to  the  left 
and  right ;  a  leather  creak  was  audible  at  the  apex ;  and  a  sound  of  a 
friction  character  was  heard  behind,  over  the  dorsal  spine.  On  the 
next  day,  when  he  died,  the  vibration  had  increased,  and  extended 
from  the  third  to  the  seventh  cartilages  ;  it  lessened  in  extent  above, 
on  inspiration,  below,  on  expiration ;  and  was  accompanied  by  a  loud 
creak  during  systole,  and  a  fainter  creak  during  diastole,  the  sound 
spreading  from  the  seat  of  the  vibration  over  the  front  of  the  chest, 
and  the  upper  third  of  the  belly. 

(2.)  Cases  toith  a  Creaking  Friction  Sound,  no  Thrill  being  Observed, 
over  the  Seat  of  the  Impitlse,  and  a  Frottement  extending  beyond,  and 
especially  below  the  Region  of  Pericardial  Dulness. — One  of  the  two 
cases  of  this  class  was  a  young  married  woman,  with  granular  disease 
of  the  kidney.  A  firm  coating  partly  in  ridges  and  partly  like  a 
cat's  tongue  covered  the  heart  and  lined  the  sac.  On  her  admission 
a  creaking  systolic  friction  sound  was  audible  at  the  apex,  in  the 
fifth  space.  Tour  days  later,  when  the  pericardial  dulness  was  at  its 
acme,  reaching  up  to  the  third  cartilage,  her  respirations  being  fifty, 
the  friction  sound  was  no  longer  creaking  but  presented  itself  as  an 
occasional  brush ;  but  three  days  after  this,  or  on  the  eighth  day, 
there  was  a  loud  leather  creak  over  the  whole  region  of  the  peri- 
cardium. After  this  the  friction  sound  almost  disappeared;  but  on  the 
twelfth  and  preceding  days  it  had  again  burst  into  full  play  as  an  ex- 
tensive leather  creaking  noise,  covering  the  whole  pericardium,  and 
extending  down  to  the  seventh  cartilage ;  and  eight  days  later  she  died. 

_  In  the  second  case,  a  man,  aged  30,  with  small,  probably  granular, 
kidneys,  recent,  bloody,  honey-combed  lymph  lined  the  pericardium 
and  covered  the  heart.  On  the  day  of  his  admission  the  two  sounds 
of  the  heart  were  indistinct.  Nexfe  day  the  impulse  was  extensive, 
and  a  loud  double  creaking  sound,  more  intense  during  systole,  occu- 
pied the  whole  region  of  the  heart,  extending  downwards  'to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  cartilages,  and  into  the  epigastrium.  During  the 
next  few  days  the  frottement  was  much  smoother  and  more  restricted 
in  area.  On  the  eighth  day  he  was  weak  and  in  distress ;  the  friction 
sound  was  audible  over  the  whole  pericardium,  and  beyond  it,  from  the 
top  of  the  sternum  to  the  lower  cartilage;  and  he  could  scarcely  swallow 
or  speak  :  and  in  the  evening  he  died. 

(3.)  Gases  with  "Friction  Sound."— One  of  the  two  cases  of  this 
class,  a  man  aged  38,  with  granular  kidney  of  full  size,  had  recent 
lynaph  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  heart,  and  in  some  places  the  heart 
and  pericardium  were  adherent  by  cord-like  prolongations  of  lympli 
On  the  fifty-seventh  day  there  were  doubling  of  the  second  sound  and 
a  murmur  over  the  third  cartilage.  On  the  seventy-fifth  day,  which 
was  eight  days  before  his  death,  "  double  friction  sound  over  the  peri- 
cardium, was  noted  for  the  first  time.  Three  days  later  the  pericardial 
inction  soimds,  which  were  scarcely  audible  witliout  making  pressure, 
were  mingled  with  pleuritic  friction  sounds  ;  Init  after  this  he  was  too 
111  for  examination. 
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The  otlier  patient,an  old  woman,  with  contracted  granular  kidney  and 
pericarditis,  the  whole  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  sac  being  covered 
by  recent  soft  granular  lymph,  complained,  on  the  twenty-first  day 
after  her  admission,  of  great  pain  at  the  region  of  the  heart.  Next  day 
there  was  pericardial  dulness,  and  friction  sound  was  present  between 
the  sternum  and  the  left  nipple ;  and  three  days  later  she  died. 

Several  of  these  seven  cases  of  Bright's  disease  and  pericarditis  pre- 
sented certain  broad  features  in  common.  In  three  of  them  a  thrill 
or  tactile  vibration  could  be  felt  over  the  region  of  the  heart's  impulse, 
extending  from  the  third  to  the  fifth,  the  sixth,  and  in  one  instance 
the  seventh  cartilages.  In  one  of  those  cases  the  thrill  extended  from 
the  right  border  of  the  sternum  across  the  chest  to  the  nipple.  In 
these  three  cases,  and  in  two  others  in  which  a  thrill  was  not  observed, 
a  loud  sound  like  the  creaking  of  new  leather,  usually  double,  but  more 
intense  and  prolonged  with  the  systole,  was  audible  over  the  whole 
seat  of  the  thrill,  or  when  that  was  absent,  over  the  region  of  the 
heart's  impulse.  The  friction  sound  was,  however,  in  none. of  the 
five  instances  restricted  to  the  area  of  the  thrill  or  impulse,  or 
even  of  the  distended  jDcricardium ;  but  extended  upwards  to  the 
top  of  the  sternum,  downwards  to  the  right  and  left  along 
the  seventh  and  eighth  costal  cartilages,  and  over  and  even  below 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  In  these  cases  the  wide-spread  friction 
sound  became  softer  in  tone,  and  especially  dowuAvards,  as  it  widened 
away  from  the  focus  of  its  greatest  intensity.  In  two  of  these  five 
cases  with  creaking  and  extended  friction  sound,  the  deposit  of 
fibrin  or  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  heart  was  firm  and  like  a  cat's 
tongue,  in  one  of  them  it  was  rough,  in  one  it  was  bloody  and 
honey-combed,  and  in  tlie  fifth,  patches  of  recent  lymph  were 
present  on  the  heart. 

In  three  of  these  cases  there  was  a  period  of  comi:)lete  or  partial 
suspension  of  the  creaking  and  extensive  friction  sound  ;  which  after 
spreading  with  great  intensity  and  over  a  large  area,  became  silent  or 
feeble  and  contracted  in  area  for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  burst 
forth  again  with  full  intensity,  and  over  a  wide  space.  It  was  evident 
that  under  these  circumstances,  some  influences  were  at  work  exciting 
the  heart  at  the  time  of  the  creaking  and  wide-spread  friction  sound, 
and  depressing  the  heart  when  that  sound  ceased  or  became  feeble. 
In  one  instance,  the  suspension  of  the  thrill  and  creak  was  traced  to 
the  influence  of  flooding. 

In  the  two  other  patients  the  surface  of  the  heart  is  described  as  being 
covered  with  recent,  and  in  one  of  them  with  soft,  lymph.  In  neither 
of  them  is  it  noted  that  the  coating  of  lymph  was  rough.  In 
both  of  these  cases  it  is  simply  stated  that  a  "  friction  sound  "  was 
present  over  the  region  of  the  heart. 

In  all  of  these  patients  pressure  intensified  the  friction  sound. 

Cases  with  a  Friction  Sound  that  were  not  Fatal,  or  not  Examined 
after  Death. — Besides  these  seven  fatal  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with 
pericarditis  in  which  friction  sound  was  obser\'ed.  during  life,  I  find 
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three  other  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  pericarditis  were  observed  when 
the  padents  were  in  the  wards. 

One  of  these  cases,  probably  fatal,  admitted  during  the  recess, 
very  imperfectly  recorded,  presented  a  pericardial  friction  sound,  which 
was  chiefly  present  at  and  below  the  left  nipple. 

Another  patient,  a  carpenter,  aged  35,  had  Bright's  disease  and  aortic 
regurgitation  of  some  standing.  On  the  eighty-second  day  he  had 
great'pain  in  the  heart,  and  four  days  later  a  rough  double  noise 
resembling  a  friction  sound  was  audible  over  the  cardiac  region.  Four 
days  after  this  there  was  dulness  over  the  pericardium  from  the  third 
space  downwards,  and  pain  over  the  heart,  relieved  by  leeches ;  and 
next  day  a  to-and-fro  friction  sound  was  audible  over  the  heart,  which 
continued  for  six  days  ;  after  which,  when  he  was  in  distress  from 
aching  over  the  heart,  and  sickness,  the  rubbing  noise  vanished,  being 
replaced  by  the  lost  diastolic  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation.  This 
case  left  the  hospital  in  improved  health. 

The  last  case  of  Bright's  disease  with  friction  sound,  was  one  of 
great  interest,  a  cab-driver,  aged  45.  His  urine  was  loaded  with  albu- 
men, and  contained  coarse  granular  and  fatty  casts.  There  was,  on 
the  fourth  day,  an  extensive  impulse,  and  a  remarkable  doubling  of 
the  first  sound  heard  all  over  the  region  of  the  impulse,  which  was 
heard  along  with,  but  apart  from,  a  peculiar  pericardial  friction  sound 
chiefly  systolic,  which  was  audible  for  two  inches  below  the  nipple. 
Tliis  sound  which  was  rasping  at  first,  became  creaking  two  days 
later,  and  five  days  after  that,  was  only  aitdible  when  pressure 
was  made  over  the  same  spot,  the  sound  being  like  that  caused  by 
rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  emery  paper.  Next  day  there  was 
great  extension  of  the  friction  somid,  which  required  no  pressure 
for  its  production,  over  the  whole  region  of  the  pericardium  ;  and  four 
days  later,  the  seventeenth  after  admission,  the  friction  sound  was 
soft,  double,  and  murmur-like,  chiefly  heard  on  pressure,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  the  natural  heart  sounds,  with  which  it  was  not  rhyth- 
mical. I  could  not  make  out  which  sound  had  the  start  of  the 
other.  For  a  few  days  a  systolic  friction  murmur  was  audible  on 
passing  beyond  the  nipple  line,  and  a  double  rustle  was  heard  on  pres- 
sure down  to  the  twenty-eighth  day.  The  extensive  doubling  of  the 
first  sound  held  its  ground  throughout,  and  on  the  forty- fourth  and 
fifty-third  days  a  little  frottement  was  again  present,  produced  by 
pressure.  On  the  sixty-fifth  day  he  felt  lighter  over  the  heart,  and  a 
tremor  or  thrill  was  perceived,  extending  over  the  cardiac  region  from 
the  right  to  the  left  nipple.  A  loud  double  new-leather  creak  extended 
over  the  whole  of  this  region,  but  the  rubbing  noise  spread  far  and 
wide,  being  heard  from  axilla  to  axilla,  and  down  the  ensiform  and 
seventh  and  eighth  cartilages.  The  thrill  and  creak  retained  their 
intensity  and  area  for  five  days,  but  on  the  6th  day  the  thrill  was  feeble, 
and  the  creak  was  replaced  by  a  to-and-fro  sound  extending  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  cartilage.  Doubling  of  the  first  sound  was  mixed 
up  with  the  friction  sound,  but  pressure  intensifled  the  latter  and 
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extinguished  the  former.  On  the  seventy-third  day  there  was  no 
thrill,  and  a  systolic  friction  sound,  double  on  pressure,  was  present 
between  the  fourth  and  sixth  cartilages.  Two  days  later  the  rubbing 
sound  was  no  longer  audible  without  pressure,  and  was  quite  lost  on  the 
seventy-ninth  day.  In  this  remarkable  case  the  friction  sound  was 
present  over  a  limited  region  near  the  apex,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
twenty-eighth  day ;  came  into  play  slightly  on  the  forty-fourth  and 
fifth-third  days  ;  and  on  the  sixty-fifth  day  burst  out,  with  a  thrill,  with 
great  intensity  over  the  region  of  the  impulse,  and  radiated  thence  as. 
from  a  focus,  all  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  down  to  the  eighth 
costal  cartilages,  being  audible  with  a  lessening  area  and  diminishing 
intensity  to  the  seventy-fifth  day.  This  long  and  intermittent  duration 
of  pericardial  friction  sound  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiar  to  the  peri- 
carditis of  Bright's  disease,  and  is  certainly  never  found  in  rheumatic 
pericarditis. 

These  ten  cases — which  I  have  given  with  some  detail,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Taylor's  cases  and  two  related,  in  this  respect 
briefly,  by  Traube,  I  have  found  no  cases  of  pericarditis  from  Bright's 
disease  in  which  the  signs  are  related — presented  features  that 
are  common  in  them,  but  are  comparatively  rare  in  rheumatic  peri- 
carditis. A  thrill  was  present,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  four  of  these 
cases  or  almost  one-half  (4  in  10) ;  and  a  sound  like  the  creaking  of 
new  leather  was  heard  in-  six  of  those  cases,  or  more  than  one-half 
(6  in  10),  over  the  seat  of  the  thrill  or  impulse ;  and  that  radiated 
thence  as  a  softening  sound  over  the  front  of  the  chest,  beyond  the 
region  of  the  pericardium,  and  downwards  over  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  costal  cartilages.  These  signs  were  much 
less  frequent  in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  since  a  thrill  was  present  in 
only  one-fifth  of  those  cases,  or  13  in  63,  and  was  distributed  over  the 
region  of  the  impulse  in  only  seven,  was  limited  to  the  second  space 
in  two,  to  the  apex  in  three  patients,  and  to  both  those  regions  in  one  ; 
and  a  creaking  friction  sound  was  present  at  or  near  the  time  of  the 
acme  of  the  pericardial  effusion  in  about  one-fourth  of  those  cases, 
or  about  18  in  63.  The  long  duration  of  the  friction  sound,  and  its 
frequent  suspension,  observed  in  several  of  those  cases  of  pericarditis 
from  Bright's  disease,  likewise  distinguish  them  from  those  with 
rheumatic  pericarditis. 

Calculus  in  Kidney,  Pelvis,  or  Ureter ;  or  Dilated  Pelvis: — and 
Suppurative  Nephritis  from  Strieture,  d'c. — I  have  added,  in  the 
Table  of  Pericarditis  in  Bright's  disease,  two  sections  of  cases  that, 
without  ranking  under  that  affection,  float  upon  its  borders;  and 
substantially  belong  to  the  same  disease  in  this  respect,  that  the  blood 
is  poisoned,  owing  to  the  retention  within  it  of  the  debris  of  the 
broken-up  tissues  of  the  body,  owing  to  the  imperfect  action  of  the  dis- 
eased kidney.  In  the  first  series,  the  secreting  structure  of  the  kidney  is 
often  atrophied  by  the  backward  compression  of  the  organ,  owing  to 
the  distension  of  the  pelvis  from  the  presence  of  calculus  in  the  ureter, 
pelvis,  or  kidney.     None  of  these  cases,  amounting  to  twelve,  had 
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pericarditis.  In  the  second  series  of  cases,  numbering  thirteen,  there 
was  suppurative  disease  of  the  pelvis  or  kidney,  owing  mainly  to 
stricture,  or  disease  of  the  prostate,  or  bladder  (in  11  cases);  in  one 
case,  to  calculus  in  the  ureter,  and  in  another  to  pyjemia.  One  of  these 
cases  had  pericarditis. 

I  refer  to  the  table  for  the  general  condition  of  these  two  sets  of 
cases. 


Pericaeditis,  neither  Eheumatic  nor  from  Beight's  Disease. 

Eheumatic  pericarditis,  so  common  in  the  wards,  is  rare  in  the  post- 
mortem room ;  and  pericarditis,  as  we  have  seen,  occurs  in  as  many  as- 
eight  or  nine  per  cent,  of  all  fatal  cases  of  Bright's  disease.  Although 
uncomplicated  pericarditis  is  a  very  rare  affection,  yet  its  association 
with  other  diseases  when  fatal,  and  generally  as  an  effect  of  those 
diseases,  is  by  no  means  rare.  There  is  no  single  malady  that  i& 
associated  with  pericarditis  nearly  so  often  as  the  two  just  mentioned ; 
yet  if  we  combine  all  the  other  fatal  cases  with  that  affection,  except 
those  with  Bright's  disease  and  acute  rheumatism,  we  shall  find  that 
pericarditis  is  found  on  examination  after  death  nearly  twice  as  often 
in  those  combined  affections  as  in  Bright's  disease,  and  three  or  four 
times  as  often  as  in  fatal  cases  of  acute  rheumatism. 

The  records  of  the  examinations  made  after  death  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  during  the  nineteen  years  ending  1869-70  contain  forty 
cases  of  pericarditis  that  were  neither  rheumatic  nor  from  Bright's 
disease.  The  accompanying  summary  shows  that  thirty-nine  of  these- 
cases  of  pericarditis  were  associated  with  some  other  disease,  general 
or  local,  and  that  in  only  one  case  wa.^  the  affection  uncomplicated. 

Besides  these  forty  cases  of  pericarditis,  there  were  sixteen  with 
partial  or  slight  pericarditis. 

In  addition  to  these  cases  I  have  analysed  in  one  view  (1)  Dr. 
Chambers'  complete  and  valuable  table  of  the  causes  of  pericarditis 
in  136  cases  observed  after  death  in  St.  George's  Hospital  during  ten 
years  ;  (2)  thirty-seven  cases  with  pericarditis  published  in  the  Patho- 
logical IVamactions  ;  and  (3)  seventy-nine  cases  collected  from  various 
sources.^ 

A.  Three  cases  of  pericarditis  and  three  of  slight  pericarditis  had 
pytemia,  one  had  scarlet  fever,  and  in  one  the  affection  was  associated 
with  tubercular  disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsule;  B.  twelve  cases  of  peri- 
carditis were  associated  with  affections  of  the  heart  or  aorta;  C.  fifteen,  • 
with  affections  of  the  lungs  or  pleura ;  D.  one  with  ulcer,  and  one  with 
cancer  of  the  resophagus ;  E.  five  with  affections  of  the  abdomen  ;  F. 
and  besides  these  cases  of  secondary  or  associated  pericarditis,  there  was^ 

I  Corvisai-t  (6) ;  Berlin  (,'5);  AikIirI  (9)  ;  Bouillaiid  (16)  ;  Dr.  Stokes  (13  iiicludiug  4 
from  Testa) ;  Dr.  Law  (2) ;  SirThomns  Watson  (3) ;  Tringcl  (13) ;  Dr.  Graves  (5)  ;  Dr. 
JIayne  (3) ;  Dr.  Green  (1) ;  Dr.  T5eattio  (2)  ;  and  Dr.  Tbwaites  (1) ;  Total,  79  cases. 


A.    PERICARDITIS  AND  PERICARDIAL  ADHESIONS- 

I.  NOT  ASSOCIATED  WITH  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM  OR  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE 

II.  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 


CASES. 


B- 


^— Pericarditis,  &c.,  associated  with  general  or 
constitutional  disease : — 
Secondary  intiara.  pyaemia,  phlebit.  erysip. 
Witli  scarlet  fever  and  mitral  endocarditis 
With  disease  of  the  supra-renal  cai)sulcs  . 
AVith  cancer,  notincldng.  ?10  cancer  of  lieart 

^— Total  

-Pericarditis,  &c.  Associated  with  affections 
of  the  Heart : — 

Wound  of  the  heart  

Tubercular  pericarditis  (both  had  phthisis) 

Aneurism  of  the  heart  

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta.    .    .  . 
Cancer  of  heart  (total  cases  of  cancer  78) . 
Heart  enlarged  without  valvular  incom- 
petence or  any  other  disease 
a.  valves  healthy  in  structure  .... 
h.  with  some  thickening  of  mitral  valve. 

Mitral  regurgitation   

Mitral  obstruction  

Aortic  regurgitation — a.  ascending  aorta, 
not  stated  to  be  atheromatous       .  . 
6.  aorta  atheromatous,  valve  diseased  . 
c.  aorta    dilated,   valve  incompetent, 

flaps  healthy  

Mitral-aortic  valve-disease  

Tricuspid  valve-disease  

Fatty  disease  of  heart  


Total  with  valvular  disease 

Apoplexy  

C — Pericarditis,  &c.  associated  with  Affections 

01  the  Lungs  and  Pleura  : — 

Pneumonia  

Pleurisy,  not  with  empyema  or  pneumouia. 
Empyema,  not  including  pneumonia   .  . 

Pneumothorax  

Phthisis,  not  including  pneumothorax,  5  ; 

empyema,  2  ;  tubercular  pericarditis,  2  . 
Bronchitis,  Emphysema  

C— Total  

D — Pericarditis,  &c.  associated  with  ulcer,  1, 

cancer,  1  of  the  ffisophagiis  

E — Pericarditis  asso.  with  Atl'ec.  of  the  Abdo.  :  - 
Abscess  of  liver,  3a  ;  (of  diaphragm,  l;  . 
Diaphrag.  hernia,  1  ;  tumr.  con.  with  stom.  1 
Peritonitis,  including  6  tubercular  peritonitis, 
not  including  5  phthisis.    Total  cases  . 

£— Total  

F — Pericarditis  appar.  not  asso.  with  other  affec. 

Pericardial  adhesion  ;  heart  healthy,  nat.  in  size 

Total   


I.  Not  nuoclated  with  Bright'B 
Di6eujte. 

II.  Auoclated  with  Brlght's 
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*  Had  also  endocarditis.  +  One  witli  tubercular  pericarditis. 

I  In  four  of  these  casRs  the  mitral-valve  was  thickened,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  was 
regurgitation  through  the  mitral  orifice. 

J  In  this  column,  the  same  case  often  reappears  under  different  headings. 

Cases  with  doubtful  indications  of  Bright's  disease,  but  without  albuniiiiuria  or  general  dropsy  :— 
Pya-mia,  C  ;  mitral  rogurpilation,  1  ;  mitral  contraction,  valve  disease  of  aorta,  6  ;  mitral  aortic  valve- 
dlsea.<»e,'6  ; 'pneumonia,  ."i ;  plcuiisy,  4  ;  phthisis,  10;  peritonitis,  4. 


B  Supplementary  Table,  showing  the  Size  of  the  Heart  in  the  cases  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  Table,  (1)  in  their  total  mimbery  (2)  in  those  with  Perica/rditis,  complete 
and  partial;  and  (3)  with  Pericardial  Adhesions. 


OASES. 

Total  Number. 

Heart  enlarged,  j 

Heart  rather  large 

Heai't  of  natural 
size,  or  "laealthy." 

HefiTt  Binall. 

'  Size  of  heart  not 
described  or  kuo  wn 

H 

Peri  car* 
(litis. 

Pericardial  Adliesions.l 

Pericar- 
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Pericardial  Adhesions.] 
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X— General  Disease. 

Scarlet  fever.    .  . 
Addison's  disease  . 
Cancer  (uot  including 
10  \yitli  cancer  of  lieai*t) 

71 
1 
1 
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1 
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... 
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A — ^TOTAL    .  . 
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"B— Diseases  of  Heart  and 

Anrta. 

Wound  of  heart    .  . 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Tubercular  pericarditis 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Aneurism  of  heart.  . 

1 

1 

1 
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... 
1 

Aneurism  of  aso.  aorta 

25 
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... 

2 

•• 

... 

... 

"7 
/ 

Cancer  of  heart.    .  . 

10 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

... 

3 

» 

.... 

Uncomplicated  enlarge- 

ment of  heart,  except 

11 

with  adhe.  peri.  . 

11 

1 

... 

7 

i' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

"e 

... 

... 

Mitral  regurgitation  . 

33 

20 

3 

1 

10 

"5 

... 

i 

"2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

3 

Mitral  obstruction.  . 

21 

g 

2 

1 

6 

... 

2 

1 

Aortic  regurglta  tlon  . 

32 

25 

1 

2 

2 

1 

... 

1 

3 

1 

Mitral-aortic  valve  dls. 

31 

1 

11 

1 

4 

2 

Tricuspid  valve  disease 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Fatty  degeneration  of 

11 

• 

the  heart  .... 

... 

... 



4 

1 

— 

5 

^- 

... 

2 

Total  affection  of  heart 

35 

27 

and  pevicardivrii. 

180 

104 

8 

4 

27 

2 

1 

2 

19 

1 

... 

3 

... 

1 

... 

8 

Total  with  valvular  dis- 

25 

16 

118 

78 

4 

4 

— 

14 

1 

... 

1 

8 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 



7 

17 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

( 

— 

— 

1 



— 



9 

— 

C — Diseases  of  Lnngf  and 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pleura, 

Pneumonia  .... 

49 

5 

1 

1 

17 

2 

17 

1 

2 

•" 

... 

10 

6 

1 

22 

X 

3 

1 

u 

3 

1 

Empyema.    .  . 

A 
t 

1 

5 

"i 

4 

1 

2" 

Pneumo-thorax .    .  . 

8 

6 

... 

... 

2 

xntnisis  ...  . 

126 

e" 

32 

i" 

i 

63 

i" 

1 
1 

10 

... 

15 

i" 

1 

Bronchitis  .... 

8 

1 

6 

... 

1 

Emphysema  .... 

7 

1 

"2 

C -Total   .  . 

20 

1 

1 

63 

2 

0 
0 

105 

1 

4 

1 

11 

38 

11 

2 

3 

D — Ulcers,    Cancers  of 

CEsophagus. 

o 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

E — Diseases  of  Abdomen. 
Peritonitis,  inclu.  6  of 
tuberculr.perltonitis 
not  inclu.5  of  phthisis 
Abscess  of  liver,  .S  ;  of 
diaplir.  1  ;  diaphr. 
hernia,  1 ;  tumour  con- 
nectedwith  stomach,  1 

E-TOTAL    .  . 

71 

6 

~~77~ 

3 
3 

1 

T 

... 

1 
1 

5 

2 
7 

1 
1 

... 

2 
47 

... 

1  ■ 
1 

0 
•  •« 

6 

2 

14 

2 
2 

1 
1 

Uncompllc.  pericard. 
Uncomplicated  peri- 
cardial adhesions  . 

1 
1 

138 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Grand  Total  . 

661 

12 
10 

4 

T 

39 
17 

109 

5 

1 

6 

272 

4 

8 

2 

28 

104 

19 

~6 

3 
3 

12 

Brioht's  Disease. 

285 

129 

46 

3 

3 

1 

61 

4 

23 

1 

26 
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C.    PEEICARDITIS  IN  ITS  ASSOCIATION  WITH  OTHER  DISEASES. 

Cases  collected  from  all  Sources. 


A. 

B. 

c. 

n. 

CASES. 

i4 
i?^ 

% 
M 

Tost*  DiorUm 
Uecurd.  Bt. 
Mary's  UoHpital 

rericurditU. 

Traiuac'tluun, 
I'erlgardltU. 

e 

1  5 

s  := 

i 

o 

s 
i 

£ 

o 

z 
o 

•a 

Various  A 

19 
36 

1 

25 

15 

8 
3 

1 
1 

13 

i 

.1 — With  general  or  Constitutional  Diseases 

Erysipelas  (included  with  Pya;mia,  St.  Mary's  Hospital)  . 

18  or  1- 
i 

"i 

3 
"l 

i 

8 

1"? 

5 

"i 
1 

1 

3 
1 
1 
1 

i 
1 

26  or  27 

5 

4 

7 

1 

8 

5— With  Affections  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta : — 

Blow  over  the  heart  (1),  fracture  of  the  sternum  (1)  .  .  . 
Cancer  of  heart,  pericardium  or  neighbourhood  .... 

Eularijement  of  heart,  without  assigned  complications  .  . 

"i 

3  or  i 
2 

... 

2 

18 

1 

2 
1 

"i 
i 

(3 

"i 
'i 

i 
1 

2 

"s 

"3 
1 

I 

... 

i 

i 
1 
1 

•> 

2 
's 

12 

5 

11 

1 

15 

C— With  Affections  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura  :r— 

Communication  between  pericardium  and  abscess  of  ung  . 

10 
5 
8 
1 

s 

5 
2 

8 

2 

X 

i 

11 
12 
0 

1 
1 

23 

15 

6 

1 

~~28~ 

D— With  wound  (1) ;  slough  (1) ;  ulcer  (1)  ;  and  cancer  (1)  of 

1 

2 

... 

1 

... 

E_With  Affections  of  the  Abdomen,  including  the  Diaphragm  :— 
Diaphragmatic  hernia  (1)  ;  tumour  connected  with  stomach 

Abscess  of  liver  (3) ;  one  communicated  with  pericar- 

... 

"s 

2 
2 

i 

i 

1 

3 

5 

1 

1 

PericarditiR,  not  associated  with  other  affections  .... 

2? 

1 

1 

1 

13 

,                                                Grand  Total  .  . 

136 

40* 

16* 

32 

5 

79 

*  Not  including  those  from  Bright's  disease. 
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as  I  have  just  said,  one  in  which  the  affection  appeared  to  be  primary, 
■or  uncomplicated. 

A.  General  Diseases. — One  of  the  three  cases  of  pyaamia  was  a  school- 
boy whose  leg  was  doubled  up  under  him  five  days  before',his  admission. 
He  came  in  with  hurried  breathing,  blue  lips,  and  tenderness  over  the 
chest  and  abdomen ;  on  placing  the  hand  over  the  heart  a  sense  of 
friction  was  felt,  and  a  loud  pericardial  friction  sound  was  heard  all 
over  the  cardiac  region.  He  had  delirium,  and  died  during  the  night. 
The  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  sac  were  covered  with  recent  lymph  in 
ridges,  and  connected  by  threads  ;  and  the  muscular  substance  of  the 
heart  was  firm,  and  contained  numerous  minute  purulent  dots  scattered 
through  the  fibres  of  the  left  ventricle.  Dr.  Trotter  observed  this 
patient. 

This  case  is  typical  of  a  frequent  method  in  which  pytemia  induces 
pericarditis.  In  such  cases  the  inflammation  does  not  at  once  attack 
the  surface  of  the  heart,  but  spreads  to  it  from  the  points  of  suppura- 
tive inflammation  minutely  scattered  through  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
organ,  just  as  pleurisy  is  caused  by  the  masses  of  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion spread  through  the  lungs.  Dr.  Moxon  ^  has  seen  several  cases  of 
pysemic  abscesses  of  the  heart,  mostly  in  youths  with  suppurative 
periostitis,  or  acute  necrosis  of  the  long  bones,  in  which  pericarditis 
was  often  caused  by  the  bursting  of  small  abscesses  into  the  pericar- 
dium. This  is  not  however  the  invariable  mode  in  which  pericarditis 
is  caused  by  pyamic  abscesses  of  the  heart,  since  in  my  case,  just  given, 
and  in  Mr.  Stanley's,^  there  was  evidently  no  rupture  of  the  minute 
collections  of  pus  in  the  waUs  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Moxon  finds  that  in 
cases  with  pysemic  inflammation  of  the  lung  near  its  surface  the  pleura 
becomes  involved,  and  thus  every  diseased  portion  of  tissue  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  lymph ;  and  that  when  general  pleurisy  takes  place, 
the  abscess  has  generally  burst  into  the  pleura,  and  so  caused  the 
serous  inflammation  (p.  328).  This  well  represents  the  parallel  condi- 
tions in  cases  of  pericarditis  caused  by  pyaemic  abscesses  in  the  heart. 

Another  case  may  be  named,  a  man,  who  had  rigors  on  the  day  after 
being  operated  upon  for  perineal  fistula,  and  was  seized  on  the  follow- 
ing day  with  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  sounds  of 
which  were  natural.  JSText  day  there  was  a  distinct  pericardial  fric- 
tion sound,  which  was  feeble  in  the  evening,  and  was  not  again  dis- 
tinctly audible.  He  died  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  operation,  and 
the  pericardium  was  found  to  be  adherent  to  the  heart  by  a  thick 
layer  of  recent  lymph.  In  this  case,  unlike  tliat  related  above,  the 
pysemic  inflammation  evidently  struck  directly  at  the  pericardium, 
since  violent  pain  seized  the  heart  the  day  after  the  Operation,  and 
next  day  there  Avas  a  pericardial  friction  sound.  These  two  cases 
.show  the  rapidity  with  which  the  processes  of  inflammation  pass 
through  their  stages  in  pyaemia. 

Pytemia,  including  with  it  erysipelas,  was  a  much  more  frequent 

1  Lectures  on  Pathological  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  "WUks  and  Dr.  Moxon,  p.  122. 
"  MeMco-C'Mncrgical  Transactions,  vii.  323. 
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cause  of  pericarditis  in  Dr.  Chambers'  cases  observed  in  St.  George's 
Hospital  (22  or  23  in  81  or  1  in  3-8  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis  that 
had  neither  acute  rheumatism  nor  Bright's  disease)  than  in  those 
recorded  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  (3  in  46  or  1  in  13'6  ;  or  including 
partial  pericarditis  6  in  56  or  1  in  9 '5). 

Fever,  in  which  the  serous  inflammations  are  rare,  was  only  asso- 
ciated with  pericarditis  in  six  instances  among  those  from  every  source. 
This  does  not  include  one  of  small-pox,  properly  pysemic,  nor  one  of 
scarlet  fever. 

Those  constitutional  diseases,  tubercle,  cancer,  and  syphilis,  were  very 
rarely  complicated  with  pericarditis,  or  in  only  one  each  among  the 
whole  of  the  combined  cases,  not  including  however  tubercular 
pericarditis  or  cancer  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  action  of  the  disease 
was  strictly  local. 

One  single  instance  of  chorea,  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  acute 
rheumatism,  had  pericarditis.    This  occurred  among  the  collected  cases. 

The  case  of  pericarditis  associated  with  disease  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules  is  figured  at  page  307.  This  man  could  not  lie  doAvn,  his 
chest  was  universally  dull  on  percussion  in  front  and  atthe  left  side,  and 
the  sounds  and  impulse  of  Ids  heart  were  absent.  Upon  these  grounds 
Sir  James  Alderson,  under  whose  care  he  was,  correctly  inferred  that 
he  had  pericarditis. 

B.  Affections  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta. — In  one  case,  a  man.pericarditis 
was  caused  by  a  wound  of  the  heart.  The  right  ventricle  was  pene- 
trated by  a  wound  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  surface  of  the  heart, 
and  that  of  the  pericardial  sac  were  covered  with  recent  lymph,  stained 
red  in  many  places.  He  survived  the  injury  nearly  five  days.  The 
left  ventricle  was  penetrated  by  a  wound  half  an  inch  long.  In 
another  patient  who  survived  nearly  two  days,  fibrinous  coagula  were 
found  on  either  side  of  the  wound,  but  there  was  no  definite  note  of 
pericarditis.  Pericarditis  was  caused  by  an  injury  inflicted  over  the 
region  of  the  heart  in  two  of  the  collected  cases. 

Local  affections  of  the  pericardium  itself,  and  of  the  immediately 
adjoining  structures,  whether  bearing  upon  it  from  within,  and 
occuj)ying  the  walls  of  the  heart  or  ascending  aorta ;  or  from  without, 
and  seated  in  the  neighbouring  tissues,  all  tend  to  produce  pericarditis. 
Tubercular  pericarditis  occurred  in  two  instances ;  and  as  tubercular 
disease  of  the  pericardium  is  rare,  it  is  evident  that  this  affection  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  inflame  the  surface  of  the  heart. 

Among  the  affections  of  the  structure  of  the  heart  that  excited 
pericarditis  by  bearing  outwards  upon  the  pericardial  surface  of  the 
heart,  there  ^Vere  four  cases  with  cancer  of  the  heart ;  two  with  fibroid 
disease  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  disease  extended  to  the  surface  of 
the  organ  ;  and  two  of  abscess  of  the  heart,  in  one  at  least  of  which, 
described  by  Dr.  Graves,  there  was  no  pyaemia,  and  in  which  instance 
the  abscess  contained  two  ounces  of  pu3,  and  did  not  therefore  cause 
pericarditis  by  bursting  into  the  sac.  These  cases  are  derived  from 
all  sources. 
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Aueurisin  of  tlie  heart  was  the  cause  of  pericarditis  in  another 
patient,  a  well-formed  woman,  aged  53.  The  pericardium  was  dis- 
tended with  about  eight  ounces  of  fluid,  and  was  adherent  in  front  to 
the  right  ventricle,  and  behind  to  the  left  ventricle  by  quite  recent 
attachments.  The  mitral  valve  was  thickened  and  incompetent.  An 
aneurism  was  discovered,  on  examination,  in  front  of  the  left  ventricle 
about  the  size  of  a  small  orange.  The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were 
thickened,  but  in  the  position  of  the  sac  there  was  not  a  trace  left  of 
muscular  tissue,  and  the  wall  was  only  formed  by  the  parietal  layer. 

In  all  these  cases,  whether  of  cancer,  fibroid  disease,  abscess,  or 
aneurism  of  the  heart  with  pericarditis,  the  inflammation  of  the 
surface  of  the  heart  is  excited  in  the  same  manner.  The  new  mass, 
projecting  into  the  pericardium,  and  bearing  upon  it  during  the  active 
contraction  of  the  organ  with  a  rude  and  unaccustomed  force,  excites 
inflammation  in  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  the  pericardial 
sac,  and  so  establishes  pericarditis. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  excited  pericarditis  in  eight  of  the 
cases  derived  from  all  sources ;  and  three  of  the  twenty-six  cases  of 
that  affection  observed  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  presented  evidence 
of  previous  pericarditis  in  the  form  of  pericardial  adhesion.  In  these 
cases  the  pericarditis  is  excited  by  the  constantly  enlarging  aneurism 
bearing  upon  the  pericardium,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  excited 
by  cancer,  abscess,  fibroid  disease,  and  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

Cases  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  including  all  its  varieties, 
without  Bright's  disease,  were  attacked  with  pericarditis  in  definite, 
but  by  no  means  frequent  numbers,  since  that  affection  appeared  in 
only  6  of  the  117  fatal  cases  in  which  the  valves  of  the  heart  were 
incompetent  (1  in  20).  These  proportions  are  increased  if  we  strike 
out  the  thirty  cases  of  the  class  under  examination  in  which  there 
were  complete  adhesions  of  the  heart,  and  in  which  pericarditis  was 
therefore  forbidden.  Thus  corrected,  the  attacks  of  pericarditis  number 
6  in  87  (or  1  in  14"j).  It  will  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
valvular  incompetence  with  Bright's  disease  was  more  frequently 
visited  with  pericarditis,  than  when  it  existed  free  from  that  affection. 
In  78  cases  of  Bright's  disease  with  imperfection  of  the  valves,  5  had^-- 
pericarditis  (1  in  15'6),  or,  deducting  nine  in  which  the  heart  was 
completely  adherent,  the  numbers  stand  5  in  69  or  1  in  14.  From 
these  comparative  results  it  would  seem  that  Bright's  disease  scarcely 
increases  the  tendency  to  pericarditis  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
for  the  proportion  is  almost  identical  in  the  two  sets  of  cases.  Partial 
pericarditis  was  present  in  4  of  the  117  cases  with  valvular  insuf- 
ficiency that  were  free  from  Bright's  disease;  and  in  three  of  the  78 
cases  of  that  class  in  which  the  kidneys  were  affected. 

The  six  cases  of  pericarditis  have  been  just  distributed  over  the 
whole  series  of  cases  with  valvular  disease,  the  varieties  of  the 
affection  being  merged  under  one  common  title.  If,  however,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  different  affections  of  the  valves  from  each  other,  we  find 
a  remarkable  difference  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  were  respec- 
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tively  attacked  with  pericarditis.  The  cases  of  mitral  incompetence 
included  all  but  one  of  those  attacks  of  pericarditis,  or  5  in  32  ;  or. 
■deducting  12  with  complete  adhesions  of  the  heart,  '5  in  20  or  1 
in  4  of  those  cases  were  thus  affected.  The  remaining  instance  of 
pericarditis  appeared  in  one  of  the  thirty-one  cases  of  mitral-aortic 
insufficiency,  or,  deducting  fourteen  with  complete  pericardial 
■adhesions,  1  in  17  of  those  cases.  Not  one  of  32  cases  with  aortic 
valve-disease,  or  of  20  cases  with  mitral  obstruction,  had  pericarditis. 

Pericarditis  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  had  a  strong  but  not  exclu- 
sive preference  for  mitral  incompetence  among  the  collected  cases, 
including  those  in  the  Pathological  Transactions,  for  among  eleven 
cases  in  which  the  affection  of  the  valve  was  specified,  eight  had 
mitral  insufficiency,  while  two  had  mitral-aortic,  and  one  had  aortic 
valve-disease.  May  not  the  comparative  frequency  of  j)ericarditis  in 
mitral  valve-disease  be  due  to  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  and  the  consequent  distension  of  the  right  ventricle 
with  blood ;  the  powerful  action  of  that  ventricle,  which  presses  so 
strongly  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front ;  and  the  fulness  of 
.the  coronary  veins — which  occur  in  the  final  stage  of  that  affection  ? 

The  cases  of  pericarditis  in  Bright's  disease,  with  valvular  insuffi- 
ciency, were  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  series ;  two  with  mitral 
incompetence,  one  with  mitral  contraction,  one  with  aortic,  and  one 
with  mitral  aortic  valve-disease  being  thus  affected. 

Pericarditis  attacked  one  case  in  which  there  was  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  without  valvular  disease,  or  any  other  complication  except 
pericardial  adhesion.  There  were  altogether  eleven  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  thus  circumstanced,  and  as  in  six  of  them  tlie 
•heart  was  adherent,  rendering  pericarditis  impossible,  that  affection 
•.attacked  one  in  five  cases  of  this  class. 

It  will  be  well  to  inquire  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  pericarditis 
attacked  cases  with  and  without  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The 
heart  was  enlarged  in  130  out  of  655  cases  of  all  the  kinds 
enumerated  in  the  supplementary  table  at  page  421,  that  were  free 
from  Bright's  disease,  and  among  these  130  cases,  12,  or  1  in  11,  had 
pericarditis.  The  heart  was  diseased  in  86  of  those  cases  in  which 
.the  organ  was  enlarged,  excluding  eleven  without  other  complications 
'.except  adhesion;  and  including  those  cases  with  adherent  pericar- 
'dium,  the  heart  was  not  diseased  in  45  instances.  Of  the  cases  just 
referred  to,  26  of  the  86,  and  9  of  the  45,  had  pericardial  adhesions, 
and  could  not  therefore  liave  pericarditis.  After  deducting  the  cases 
with  adhesions,  7  in  60  (or  1  in  8-6),  with  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
.5  of  the  36  (or  1  in  7),  without  other  affection  than  hypertropliy  of 
that  organ,  had  pericarditis.  Without  going  into  detail  it  may  be 
briefly  stated  that  of  the  rest  of  tlie  cases,  after  deducting  those  with 
adherent  pericardium,  6  in  104  (or  1  in  17)  of  tliose  in  which  the  heart 
was  rather  large,  4  in  267  (or  1  in  66)  of  those  in  whicli  that  organ 
was  natural  in  size,  and  1  of  the  26,  in  which  it  was  small,  had 
pericarditis. 
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These  returns  make  it  evident  that  enhargement,  or  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  the  production  of 
pericarditis.  Besides  the  cases  enumerated,  there  were  107  (or  1  in 
6)  in  which  the  size  of  the  heart  was  not  described,  and  of  these  sixteen 
(or  1  in  6-7)  had  pericardial  adhesions,  and  nineteen  (or  1  in  4, 
excluding  those  with  adhesions)  had  pericarditis.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  size  of  the  heart  was  not  described  in  nearly  one-half  of  the 
cases  with  pericarditis,  owing  evidently  to  the  mind  of  the  reporter 
heing  preoccupied  by  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  inflamed  organ.  One 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  size  of  the  heart  is  not  noted  had  mitral 
incompetence,  and  may  therefore  be  ranked  with  those  in  which  the 
organ  was  enlarged ;  and  ten  of  them  had  pneumonia  (in  6),  pleurisy 
(in  3),  or  empyema  (in  1).  In  these  ten  cases  the  labour  of  the  right 
ventricle  must  have  been  increased  and  prolonged,  with  the  effect  of 
enlarsino-  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  This  would  tell  more  on 
the  cases  with  pi  euro-pneumonia  than  in  those  with  simple  pleurisy 
or  empyema,  but  in  such  cases,  with  much  effusion  into  one  side  of 
the  chest,  the  obstacle  to  the  stream  of  blood  through  the  lungs  is 
often  great.  This  was  well  evidenced  in  a  case,  already  alluded  to  at 
page  140,  of  extensive  effusion  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest  which  I 
saw  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wane.  Mr.  James  Lane  drew  off  a 
large  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  affected  side.  Before  its  removal  there 
was  a  mitral  murmur  and  doubling  of  the  second  sound.  The  doublincf 
disappeared  when  the  fluid  was  bemg  extracted,  and  after  a  time  the 
murmur  vanished.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  prime  effect  of  the 
spreading  of  inflammation  from  the  plenra  to  the  x^ericardium  was 
heightened  by  the  added  secondary  influence  of  the  increased  size 
and  labour  of  the  right  ventricle. 

C.  Eight  patients  with  pneumonia  (8  in  46),  three  with  pleurisy 
(3  in  26),  and  two  with  empyema  (2  in  17)  had  pericarditis.  In 
all  these  cases  (13  in  89),  whether  the  primary  affection  was  pneu- 
monia or  pleurisy,  it  was  the  pleurisy  affecting  the  outer  surface  of  the 
pericardium,  and  spreading  thence  to  its  inner  surface, that  immediately 
kindled  the  pericarditis. 

Three  of  the  eight  cases  with  pneumonia  and  pericarditis  were 
under  my  care,  but  in  nqne  of  them  did  I  detect  a  friction  sound. 

Two  of  the  three  cases  with  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  were  my 
patients,  and  in  both  of  them  friction  sonnd  was  heard.  One  of  these 
was  a  little  girl,  who  had  been  attacked  a  fortnight  before  with  pain 
in  the  left  side  and  over  the  heart,  and  was  brought  to  the  hospital  in 
the  mother's  arms,  in  distress,  pale,  and  breathing  hurriedly.  There 
was  extensive  pleurisy  of  the  leftside,  and  next  day  there  was  dulness 
on  percussion,  and  a  double,  rather  smooth  friction  sound  over  the  whole 
pericardium.  Chorea  soon  appeared,  and  on  the  seventh  day,  when 
there  was  a  mitral  murmur,  the  effusion  had  reached  its  acme.  Two 
days  later,  when  the  friction  sound  was  limited  to  tlie  lower  sternum, 
she  died.  The  other  case  was  a  man  who  had  been  ill  six  months 
with  pleurisy  of  the  left  side.    On  the  eleventh  day  after  admission 
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double  pericfivdial  friction  sound  came  into  play,  and  continued  to  the 
nineteenth  day.  After  two  days  it  vanished  from  over  the  heart,  and 
was  only  audible  at  the  apex ;  it  was  thus  ten  days  later,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  died.  The  heart  was  almost  universally  adherent  by 
yellow  lymph. 

Although  in  these  thirteen  cases  the  pleurisy  excited  inflammation 
of  the  exterior  of  the  pericardial  sac,  which  travelled  through  its  fibrous 
structure  to  its  interior,  and  then  attacked  the  surface  of  the  heart ; 
yet  in  many  of  the  seventy-six  other  cases  with  pleuro-pneumonia  or 
pleurisy  the  exterior  of  the  pericardium  w^as  inflamed,  and  yet  the  sac 
proved  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  inflammation,  which  did  not  extend 
inwards  so  as  to  excite  pericarditis.  We  have  seen  that  in  rheumatic 
pericarditis  the  inflammation  habitually  travels  through  the  fibrous 
walls  of  the  sac,  and  attacks  its  exterior,  or  pleural  surface,  exciting 
pleurisy ;  so  that  pericarditis  tends  to  pass  from  within'  outwards 
much  more  than  pleurisy  of  the  pericardium  does  so  from  witliout 
inwards. 

A  case  of  pleurisy  with  pericarditis,  under  my  care,  that  recovered 
presented  a  peculiar  pericardial  friction  sound  on  pressure,  to  the  left  of 
the  lower  sternum,  that  lasted  about  three  weeks. 

I  have  just  alluded  to  the  important  secondary  influence  which  the 
increased  size  and  force  of  the  right  ventricle  exercises  in  reinforcing 
the  primary  influence  of  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the 
pleura  to  the  pericardium  in  cases  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy. 

Pericarditis  attacked  two  cases  of  phthisis  out  of  a  total  number 
affected  with  that  disease  amounting  to  12.  This  does  not  include 
the  two  cases  of  tubercular  pericarditis  with  phthisis  already  spoken  of. 
Dr.  Stokes  gives  an  important  case  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.. 
McDowell  in  which  pneumo-pericarditis  was  caused  by  a  fistulous 
communication  between  the  pericardium  and  a  small  cavity  at  the 
summit  of  the  right  lung ;  the  apices  of  both  lungs  were  healthy,  but  the 
bases  of  both  lungs  were  solidified  from  a  deposit  of  miliary  tubercle  and 
from  pneumonia.^ 

D.  Two  cases  were  attacked  with  pericarditis  owing  to  disease  of 
the  oesophagus  where  it  passes  behind  the  pericardium.  In  one  of 
these  patients,  who  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Chambers,  the  cesophagus 
was  ulcerated  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  tracliea  to  half  an  inch  above 
the  diaphragm.  The  ulcer  gave  way  into  the  pericardium,  which  was 
filled  with  fluid  from  the  stomach,  and  the  interior  of  the  sac  was 
lined,  and  the  heart  was  covered  with  recent  fibrin. 

The  other  patient,  with  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  behind  the  peri- 
cardium, a  woman,  aged  47,  a  cook,  under  my  care,  complained  of 
slight  difficulty  in  swallowing,  referred  to  the  fauces.  A  to-and-fro 
friction  sound,  louder  with  the  diastole  than  the  systole,  was  audible 
over  the  cardiac  region,  being  most  intense  over  the  sixth  cartilage,, 
and  heard  from  thence  to  the  ninth  cartilage.  Pleural  friction  was 
also  present.  This  patient  died  on  the  fifth  day  after  admission. 
1  Dr.  Stokes,  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  25.  ; 
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E.  There  was  a  small  and  remarkable  group  of  cases,  in  which 
pericarditis  was  caused  by  affections  involviug  the  diaphragm.  One 
of  them  had  diaphragmatic  hernia ;  two  others  had  abscess  of  the 
liver  involving  the  diaphragm ;  and  another  had  a  tumour  connected 
with  the  pericardium,  aud  communicatiag  with  the  stoma.ch. 

In  the  case  of  diaphragmatic  hernia  which  was  under  the  care 
of  Sir  James  Alderson,  the  stomach,  omentum,  spleen,  and  transverse 
colon  were  forced  through  an  opening  into  the  left  side  of  the  chest, 
which  contained  six  pints  of  liquid,  partly  digested  blood,  partly  food. 
Tlie  heart  was  displaced  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  there  was 
pericarditis. 

In  one  of  two  other  cases  an  abscess,  with  thickened  walls,  con- 
taining several  ounces  of  greenish  pus,  was  situated  between  the  pericar- 
dium and  the  liver,  involving  the  diaphragm,  and  communicating  with 
a  small  abscess  in  the  liver.  The  pericardium  contained  many  ounces 
of  pmnform  fluid,  and  its  lining  membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  heart 
were  "  hyper^mic,"  the  latter  being  very  red  and  velvety.  In  the 
other  case,  the  diaphragm  was  pushed  up  by  the  liver  in  a  conical  pro- 
jection, which  was  formed  by  an  abscess  occupying  the  interior  portion 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  the  contiguous  part  of  its  right  lobe, 
The  pericardium  contained  two  or  three  ounces  of  turbid  fluid,  and 
the  surface  of  the  heart  was  roughened  by  a  recent  deposit  of  lymph 
Dr.  Graves  gives  an  important  case  in  which  pneumo-pericarditis 
was  caused  by  a  hepatic  abscess  which  communicated  with  the  peri- 
cardium and  the  stomach. 

In  the  fourth  case  the  pericardium  was  full  of  thick  yellow  fluid 
and  there  were  some  nodules  on  the  aorta;  a  dense  white  tumour 
which  was  interposed  between  the  pericardium  and  the  diaphragm  was 
softened  in  the  middle,  and  formed  a  cavity  which  communicated  with 
the  stomach  and  spleen,  and  resembled  an  ulcer. 

One  case  of  peritonitis  out  of  a  total  of  64  had  general,  and  another 
had  partial  pericarditis. 

r.  There  remains  one  fatal  case  of  pericarditis  in  which  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  affection  was  secondary  to,  or  associated  with, 
any  other  disease. 

In  this  patient,  a  woman,  aged  44,  the  pericardium  was  nearly  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  its  sac  contained  a  large  quantity  of  sero- 
piirulent  fluid.  The  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  the  sac  were  covered 
with  recent  layers  of  plastic  deposit,  which  was  arranged  at  the  base 
in  a  honeycomb  shape,  and  was  lengthened  out  at  the  apex  into 
bands.  The  heart  was  small,  hard,  and  contracted  ;  the  lungs  were 
congested  behind ;  and  there  was  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  brown  fluid 
in  each  lateral  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Two  cases  of  pericarditis,  under  my  care  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
presented  no  other  definite  affection.  One  of  these,  a  schoolboy,  aged 
12,  was  attacked,  eighteen  days  before  his  admission,  with  pain  in 
both  sides  of  the  chest,  worse  in  the  left.  On  admission  the  impulse 
of  the  heart  was  in  the  fifth  space,  there  was  fulness  over  the  pericar- 
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diuni,  dulness  from  the  second  cartilage  to  the  sixth,  and  aloud  to-and- 
fro  sound,  whicli  was  intensified  by  pressure,  over  the  same  region  and 
up  to  the  top  of  the  sternum.  Next  day  the  dulness  had  lessened,  but 
.  the  friction  sound  was  strong  and  grating,  and  extended  beyond  the 
region  of  dulness.  For  several  days  it  was  more  feeble  and  limited  ; 
on  the  fourteenth,  and  two  days  later,  it  was  again  louder,  but  on 
the  nineteenth  day  it  had  vanished.  The  other  patient,  a  pregnant 
Avoman,  took  cold  six  weeks  before  admission.  The  heart's  action 
was  tumultuous,  and  on  the  third  day  the  impulse  extended  from 
the  sternvmi  to  two  inches  and  a  half  beyond  the  left  nipple,  a  to-and- 
fro  sound  appeared  over  and  beloAV  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  a 
mitral  murmur  at  the  apex.  J!^ext  day  an  impulse  of  a  grating 
character,  almost  a  thrill,  extended  over  the  region  of  the  friction 
sound.  These  signs  continued  with  variations,  but  lessening,  and  on 
the  fourteenth  day  the  impulse  had  shrunk  inwards  for  two  inches 
and  a  half,  being  bounded  by  the  nipple  line.  Three  days  later  a 
systolic  murmur  was  converted  by  pressure  into  a  friction  sound,  which 
disappeared  on  the  eighteenth  day. 


The  Treatment  of  Peeicarditis. 

Pericarditis,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  so  rarely  met  with  except  as  a 
combination  of,  or  associated  with,  some  other  disease,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  such  cases  we  have  to  consider  mainly  the  primary 
affection,  and  along  with  this  the  local  management  of  the  secondary 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium.  I  shall  of  course  here  practically 
limit  myself  to  this  latter  and  local  point.  It  will  be  important, 
however,  to  touch  upon  the  measures,  in  the  treatment  of  the  main 
disease,  that  may  tend  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  pericarditis. 
I  shall  briefly  consider  (1)  the  preventive  treatment  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, in  relation  to  the  possible  occmTence  of  pericarditis  and  (2) 
the  local  treatment  that  the  presence  of  pericarditis  may  render 
desirable  in  those  diseases  which  are  more  or  less  frequently  compli- 
cated with  that  affection. 

(1)  The  chief  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
rJieumatism  are  (1)  the  mitigation  of  the  endocarditis  that  is  the  usual 
and  natural  effect  of  that  disease,  and  (2)  the  prevention  of  pericar- 
ditis, which,  though  the  frequent,  is  not  the  customary  complication 
of  that  disease.  Fortunately  the  measures  that  tend  to  palliate  the 
inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  heart,  tend  also  to  prevent  the 
inflammation  of  the  exterior  of  that  organ.  The  Address  in  IMedicine, 
given  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medicine  Association  in  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  was  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  by  rest  and 
the  relief  of  local  pain,  with  a  view  to  prevent  pericarditis  and  lessen 
the  severity  and  permanent  ill  effects  of  endocarditis.  The  publisher 
of  this  work  will  supply  the  reader,  if  he  desire  it,  with  a  copy  of  that 
Address.    The  absolute  rest  of  every  limb  and  joint ;  and  the  soothing 
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application  of  the  belladonna  and  chloroform  liniment,  sprinkled  on 
cotton  wool,  to  the  affected  joints,  supported  by  flannel,  applied  over 
the  seat  of  pain  with  uniform  and  comfortable  pressure,  are  the  most 
important  measures  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  for  the 
prevention  of  pericarditis.  The  rest  and  support  of  the  affected 
joints  should  be  strictly  maintained  for  several  days  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  local  inflammation  ;  for  the  too  early  use  of  an 
affected  joint  or  limb,  after  the  relief  of  pain  and  swelling,  often  leads 
to  a  relapse,  first  attacking  the  joints  of  the  over-used  limb,  extending 
to  other  joints,  and  often  producing  endocarditis  and  pericarditis, 
I  have  given,  at  pages  210,  211,  brief  notes  of  six  cases  in  which  a 
relapse  of  the  joint  affection,  usually  thus  occasioned,  induced  endo- 
carditis and  pericarditis. 

2.  The  employment  of  a  few  leeches,  and  the  application  of 
cotton  wool  or  a  poultice,  sprinkled  with  the  belladonna  and 
chloroform  liniment,  over  the  region  of  the  heart  during  the  early 
and  painful  period  of  an  attack  of  pericarditis,  are  the  means 
that  I  have  for  a  long  time  employed  in  the  treatment  of  that 
affection. 

I  have  before  me.  the  collected  notes  of  36  cases  of  pericarditis,  in 
■which  several  leeches  were  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  In 
29  of  these  cases  there  was  pain  over  the  region  of  the  inflamed 
pericardium,  and  in  7  of  them  there  was  no  note  of  the  presence  of 
pain.  In  24  of  the  cases  suffering  from  pain,  marked  relief,  sometimes 
complete,  followed  upon  the  application  of  the  leeches ;  and  this  relief 
in  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases  so  speedily  followed  the  local  bleeding 
that  the  relief  must  be  attributed  to  the  leeching.  Brief  notes  of 
cases  in  which  the  application  of  leeches  relieved  the  jpain  over  the 
region  of  the  inflamecl  pericardium  will  be  found  in  the  preceding 
pages  (211,  219,  231,  238).  The  local  bleeding,  besides  assuaging  the 
local  pain,  lessened  the  oppression  in  the  chest  and  the  difficulty  of 
respiration  in  many  cases. 

In  one  instance  leeches  were  applied  over  the  seat  of  pain  five 
times ;  although  on  each  occasion  relief  seemed  to  follow,  yet  the  pain 
soon  again  increased. 

In  five  cases  leeches  gave  little  or  no  relief.  Although  in  these 
cases  pain  was  not  materially  lessened  by  the  local  bleeding,  yet  in 
every  instance  but  one,  its  action  on  the  patient's  state  seemed  to  be 
favourable.  In  that  patient  (17),  whose  case  has  been  already  referred 
to  at  pages  219,  232,  235,  and  237,  there  was  pain  over  the  heart, 
the  action  of  which  was  very  tumultuous  at  the  time  of  admission. 
Leeches  were  applied  with  great  relief,  but  unfortunately  the  bleeding 
from  one  of  them  could  not  be  stopped,  and  she  lost  much  blood. 
After  this  the  action  of  the  heart  was  irregular  and  intermittent,  and 
she  was  evidently  weakened  by  the  hemorrhage.  She  finally  died 
after  a  long  and  severe  illness,  which  was  closed  by  an  attack  of 
small-pox. 

The  emi)loyment  of  leeches  produced  a  definite  but  very  variable 
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effect  on  the  friction  sound,  and  tended  to  lessen  the  force  and  extent 
of  the  impulse.  Sometimes  the  friction  sound  was  lessened  in 
intensity  (in  8),  but  as  often  it  became  more  intense  (in  8)  after  the 
local  bleeding.  In  one  patient  (35,  pp.  327,  360)  its  effect  was  to 
suspend  the  rubbing  sound,  which  had  been  previously  extensive  and 
rough,  for  one  day  ;  but  in  the  evening  pain  returned,  and  with  it  the 
frottement  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  Another  patient  (16)  on 
admission  had  excessive  pain  across  the  heart,  where  there  was  a 
double  thrill,  and  a  double  harsh  scraping  friction  sound ;  four  leeches 
were  applied;  and  next  morning  there  was  scarcely  any  pain,  no 
friction  sound,  and  no  note  of  thrill.  The  friction  sound  returned  on 
pressure  that  afternoon,  and  was  again  present  on  the  following  day. 
In  one  instance — I  speak  from  memory — I  examined  a  patient  with 
pericarditis  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  leeches,  and  found  that 
the  friction  sound  that  had  been  previously  audible  was  entirely 
abolished.  This  disappearance  of  the  friction  sound  in  such  a  case 
is  evidently  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  lymph  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  heart  and  sac,  although  their  vascularity  may  be 
lessened,  but  to  the  diminished  force  of  the  action  of  the  organ.  In 
direct  confirmation  of  this,  we  have  already  seen  tliat  in  several  cases 
friction  sound  was  abolished,  suspended,  or  softened,  by  the  weakening 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  (see  pages  235,  360). 

The  effect  of  leeching  the  region  of  the  heart  on  the  amount  of 
effusion  in  the  pericardium  in  cases  of  pericarditis  was  not  very 
marked.  The  leeches  were  applied  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the 
effusion  in  ten  cases,  and  in  all  of  them  but  two  the  amount  of 
effusion  had  lessened  on  the  following  day,  and  in  the  remaining  two 
on  the  thu'd  day  after  the  local  bleeding,  which  lessened  local  pain  in 
eight  of  these  cases.  To  balance  these  instances,  in  eight  others  the 
effusion  increased  after  the  application  of  the  leeches,  and  attained  its 
acme  in  a  day  or  two  ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  pain  over  the 
region  of  tbe  heart  was  relieved  in  six  of  those  cases,  but  was  not 
so  in  two  of  them. 

Blisters  applied  over  the  heart  are  frequently  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  pericarditis.  I  resorted  to  them  occasionally  up  to  the 
year  1856.  I  cannot,  however,  find  any  instance  in  which  they 
appeared  to  be  of  service,  and  they  were  certainly,  in  some  cases,  a 
source  of  discomfort.  It  is  evident  that  a  blister  over  the  region  of 
the  heart  adds  a  second  and  outward  inflammation  to  the  primary 
and  inward  inflammation,  and  it  therefore,  unless  there  is  a  counter- 
balancing gain,  increases  the  evil.  Blisters  were  the  definite  cause  of 
mischief  in  a  case  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  when  I  speak 
of  the  removal  of  the  fluid  from  the  distended  pericardium.  In  that 
instance  they  were  applied  seven  tunes  in  succession  over  the  pra3- 
cordial  region.  A  blister  cannot  alter  the  lymph  covering  the  heart 
and  lining  the  sac  ;  and  cannot  directly  lessen  the  amount  of  fluid  in 
the  pericardium,  which  as  we  have  again  and  again  seen,  tends  of  itself 
to  diminish  rapidly  when  it  has  reached  its  acme.    It  appears  to  me 
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that  a  blister  over  the  distended  pericardium  would  rather  increase 
than  lessen  the  morbid  supply  of  blood  to  those  inflamed  parts  to 
which  it  is  so  contiguous.  Blisters,  besides  inflicting  local  injury, 
taint  the  blood  by  increasing  its  fibrin,  and  are  apt  to  lead  to  a 
secondary  and  low  kind  of  inflammation  in  distant  parts,  and  perhaps 
even  to  degrade  the  character  of  the  pericardial  inflammation  itself, 
and  to  prolong  its  existence. 

It  may  be  said  that  exciting  pain  at  the  surface  of  the  chest  in  these 
cases  lessens  the  severity  of  the  internal  pain.  This  is  true,  but  this 
effect  may  be  induced  innocuously,  by  the  apj)lication  of  chloroform 
over  the  seat  of  suffering,  combined  with  belladonna  liniment,  sprinkled 
on  cotton  wool,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk. 

Paracentesis  of  the  Pericardium. — We  have  seen  again  and  again 
that  when  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  has  reached  its  acme,  it  very 
soon  begins  to  diminish.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  puncture  of 
the  pericardium  is  very  seldom  caUed  for.  In  some  rare  instances, 
however,  the  quantity  of  serum  in  the  sac  is  so  great  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  breathing,  swallowing,  and 
speech ;  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  auricles  and  vense  cavse,  the 
trachea  and  left  bronchus,  the  oesophagus  and  the  descending  aorta ; 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  recurrent  nerve.  Generally  the  fluid  of 
itself  lessens  so  quickly  that  these  threatening  symptoms  pass  by 
without  real  danger  to  life.  In  some  rare  instances,  however,  life  is  in 
danger  owing  to  the  distension  of  the  pericardium,  and  then  paracentesis 
of  the  pericardium  may  become  urgently  called  for. 

Eiolan,^  in  1649,  proposed  that  in  dropsy  of  the  pericardium,  the 
sac  might  be  opened  by  trephining  the  sternum  an  inch  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  Senac,^  and  Laennec,^  at  long  intervals,  both  gave 
the  same  advice,  the  point  selected  by  Laennec  being  immediately 
above  the  ensiform  cartilage.  Desault*  attempted  to  open  the 
pericardium  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  and  Larrey,^  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  ;  but  they  both  evidently  failed  to  enter  the 
pericardium.  Eomero^  opened  the  pericardial  sac  in  three  cases  of 
"  hydro-pericardium,"  twice  with  success,  through  an  incision  made 
in  the  fifth  space,  near  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  to  the  ribs, 
this  wound  being  made,  partly  to  explore,  partly  to  open  the  pericardium 
or  the  pleura.  The  first  circumstantial  account  of  tapping  the  pericar- 
dium was  in  a  patient  of  Skoda's,  with  pericarditis  from  cancer  of  the 
heart,  operated  upon  by  Schuh  in  1840,*  who  first  inserted  a  trocar  by 
a  perpendicular  puncture  through  the  third  space  close  to  the  sternum 
over  the  great  arteries,  and  failing  to  get  fluid,  penetrated  the  sac  through 
the  fourth  space  and  obtained  a  certain  amount  of  reddish  serum.  This 
patient  lived  for  nearly  six  months,  and  died  with  extensive  cancer  of 

I  EncJiciriduim  Anatomicum  ef,  palJiologicum,  p.  213. 

^  Senac,  de  la  Slrucliire  du  Ccsur,  ii.  369. 

^  Laennec,  Trait&  dc  I' Auscultation  Mediate. 

I  Trousseau  et  Lasegue,  Gen.  do  Med.  Nov.  1854. 

"  Bid.  des  Sc.  Midicales,  v.  xL,  p.  370.    These  cases  are  given  imperfectly. 
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the  cliest.*  In  1841  Heger  performed  paracentesis  of  the  pericardiuui 
in  another  patient  of  Skoda's,  with  pericarditis.  He  entered  the 
pericai'diuui  through  the  fifth  space,  two  inches  from  the  left  border 
of  the  sternum.  Altogether  1500  grammes  (about  48  ounces)  of  a 
brownish  serum,  finely  flocculent,  escaped,  and  nineteen  days  later, 
the  fluid  having  reaccumulated,  he  again  punctured  the  pericardium  at 
the  same  place,  and  500  grammes  (about  IG  ounces)  of  a  reddisli 
troubled  fluid  escaped  in  the  course  of  four  liours.  This  patient  died 
51  days  after  the  second  operation.  The  pericardium  was  in  great  part 
adherent,  and  there  were  nine  and  five  pints  respectively  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  chest,  and  a  tubercular  cavity  of  the  left  lung.  These  two 
patients  died  from  the  primary  diseases,  cancer,  and  tubercle ;  but  both 
operations  were  successful. 

Behier  thought  that  he  punctured  the  pericardium  through  the  sixth 
left  space  in  a  case  related  by  him  in  1854 ;  the  patient  died  twenty-six 
days  afterwards,  but  there  was  no  pericarditis,  and  no  mark  of  punc- 
ture in  the  walls  of  the  sac.  Jobert,^  in  1854,  after  cutting  the  skin 
]3uuctured  the  pericardium  with  a  trochar,  in  a  case  of  pericarditis, 
a  patient  of  M.  Trousseau's,  through  the  fifth  left  space,  1*2  inch  from 
the  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  cannula  was  agitated  by  the  beating  of 
the  heart — the  fluid  came  at  first  in  drops  and  then  very  slowly,  and 
altogether  400  grammes  (about  13  ounces)  of  liquid  flowed  in  the 
course  of  an  hour-and-a-half.  The  patient  left  the  hospital  eleven 
weeks  after  the  operation,  suffering  from  phthisis.  Trousseau,^  in  1850, 
operated  on  another  case,  and  opened  the  chest  with  a  bistoury  below 
the  nipple  through  the  nearest  intercostal  space,  and  penetrated  into 
the  pericardium,  from  which  flowed  nearly  100  gTammes  (about  three 
ounces)  of  a  red  serosity ;  and  twice  as  much  yellow  serum  came  from 
the  pleura.  The  patient  died  five  days  after  the  operation.  The  last 
of  the  Erench  operators  that  I  shall  name  was  M.  Aran,*  who  in  1855, 
after  cutting  through  the  skin,  penetrated  the  pericardium  Avith  a 
trochar  through  the  fifth  space,  about  an  inch  from  the  extreme  limit 
of  ]3ericardial  dulness,  and  withdrew  about  350  grammes  (fuUy  11 
ounces)  of  reddish  transparent  fluid,  and  then  injected  a  solution  of 
iodine.^  Twelve  days  later  he  tapped  a  second  time  and  withdrew 
1,350  grammes  (about  forty  ounces)  of  albuminous  liquid.  This 
patient  recovered  from  the  operation,  but  three  months  later  presented 
signs  of  phthisis. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  two  important  cases  of  pericarditis  with 
symptoms  threatening  hfe,  in  which  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt  resolved  with 
his  colleagues  on  the  performance  of  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium. 

1  Trousseau  and  Lasegue  publish  tliis  case  at  length  in  the  ArcJiivcs,  but  in  his 
Cliniquc  Medicalc  Trousseau  states  that  Schuh  penetrated  iu  his  first  puncture  a  mass  of 
cancer,  altogether  of  a  thickness  of  six  inches,  Avhich  had  invaded  the  sternum.  It  was 
not  however,  until  more  than  a  month  after  the  operation  that  this  tumour  showed 
itself.    Arch.  G.  clc  Med.,  1854,  p.  620. 

2  Trousseau  et  Lasegue,  Arch.  Q.  dc  Med.,  1854. 

3  Trousseau,  Clinical  Medicine.    New.  Syd.  Soc,  iii.  365. 
♦  Bulletin  dc  V Academic  Royah  de  MCdicinc,  x.\i.  142. 
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One  of  these  cases  was  operated  upon  hy  Mr.  Wheelliouse,  who  vividly 
describes  the  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  steps  of  the  operation. 
He  found  the  patient  sitting  up  in  bed,  liis  head  resting  on  liis 
hands,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  struggiiug  for  breath.  I  quote  the 
following  from  his  description,  and  refer  to  his  paper  for  the  full 
details  of  the  operation ;  and  the  precautions  adopted  during  its  per- 
formance:—  "I  chose  for  my  purpose  a  small  trochar.  This  I  placed 
on  the  upper  margin  of  the  fifth  rib,  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum ;  and  inclining  it  upwards  and  inwards,  thrust  it  steadily 
forwards  through  the  intercostal  si^ace  towards  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  ventricle.  I  pushed  it  onwards  until  I  could  distinctly 
feel  the  movements  of  the  heart  with  the  instrument ;  and  then, 
sheathing  the  point,  I  advanced  the  cannula  well  up  to  the  heart,  until 
I  could  feel  and  see,  and  demonstrate  to  those  around,  the  impulse  of 
the  heart  as  communicated  to  the  instrument.  The  trochar  was  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  escape.  This  it  did  at  first  in  a 
steady  stream,  which  soon  subsided  into  a  saltatory  flow  coincident 
with  the  heart's  contractions.  The  fluid  consisted  of  a  pale  pink 
coagulable  serum,  and,  upon  the  whole,  about  three  ounces  escaped. 
During  the  operation  the  patient  gradually  obtained  relief ;  and  after 
the  cannula  was  withdrawn,  the  bed-rest  was  removed,  and  he  was 
able  to  lie  down."^  This  patient  completely  recovered,  and  was  in 
perfect  health  the  other  day  when  Mr,  V/lieelliouse,  in  reply  to  my 
inquiries,  kindly  informed  me  as  to  the  state  of  the  patient.  In  the 
second  of  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt's  patients  Mr.  Teale  drew  off,  as  Mr. 
Wheelhouse  had  done,  throiigh  a  fine  cannula  five  ounces  of  fluid 
which  gave  the  patient  great  relief.  The  reaccumulation  of  the  fluid 
called  for  a  second  operation,  which  was  performed  with  considerable 
relief.    Finally,  however,  this  patient,  a  girl,  died  of  bronchitis.^ 

The  operation  has  been  performed  within  the  last  three  years  on 
three  occasions,  and  I  owe  the  references  to  these  cases  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Holmes.  M.  Villeneuve,  in  1873,  operated  by  means  of  the 
aspirator,  on  a  child  with  arcliing  and  fluctuation  over  the  precordial 
region.  He  punctured  the  tumour  at  its  most  prominent"  part,  and 
removed  two  syringe-fulls  of  serum.  On  withdrawing  the  cannula  a 
jet  of  liquid  spirted  out  of  the  wound,  which  remained  open  owing  to 
the  internal  wall  of  the  cavity  having  been  very  much  tliinned  by  the 
repeated  application  of  blisters,  seven  of  them  having  been  placed  one 
after  another,  without  any  improvement,  on  the  same  place.  A  peri- 
cardial fistula,  yielding  pus,  was  established  and  did  not  heal  up  until 
the  sixth  month  after  the  operation.^  In  the  other  case,  a  man  in 
whom  paracentesis  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  had  already  been  per- 
formed, Dr.  Valtosta,  in  1874,  opened  the  pericardium  by  making  an 
nicision  over  the  fifth  space,  commencing  about  half  an  inch  from°the 
sternum.    The  layers  of  muscles  were  then  carefully  divided  and  an 

^  See  BrilisJb  Medical  Journal,  Oct.  10,  1868,  p.  385. 

^  See  Dr.  ClifTord  Allbutt's  important  paper,  LanccL  1869,  i.  807. 

3  London  Mediml  Record,  iii.  p.  502. 
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elastic  dilatation  was  felt.  A  puncture  was  made  in  tliis,  tlie  point 
of  a  small  trocliar  was  introduced,  and  about  ten  ounces  of  fluid  was 
removed  with  immediate  relief.  This  patient  died  four  weeks  after 
the  performance  of  the  operation.^  M.  Ciiairon  contributed  a  third 
case  in  1875,  in  which  more  than  1000  grammes  (about  3.3  ounces)  of 
liquid  were  removed  from  the  pericardium.  The  result  is  not  ^iven. 
With  reference  to  the  method  of  operation,  he  says  the  spot  to  be 
preferred  is  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  at  an  intermediate  point  between 
the  nipple  and  the  sternum,  rather  nearer  to  the  former,  always  being 
guided  by  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Tlie  aspiratory  method  should,  he 
considers,  be  preferred.^ 

Proposed  Operation  for  Paracentesis  of  the  Pericardium— Tlih 
operation  cannot  well  be  called  for  unless  the  amount  of  effusion  into 
the  pericardium  be  so  great  as  to  compress  the  venae  cav«  and  the 
auricles,  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  and  left  bronchus,  and  the  descending 
aorta,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  swallowing, 
breathing,  and  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  abdomen  and  lower,  limbs! 
Under  these  circumstances  the  pericardial  sac  is  greatly  distended 
downwards  towards  the  abdomen,  and  the  heart  itself  is  elevated.  The 
result  is  that  the  mass  of  the  fluid  occupies  a  large  space  below  the 
heart,  measuring  between  one  and  two  inches  from  above  downwards, 
between  the  lower  surface  of  the  ventricles  and  the  floor  of  the  peri- 
cardium, where  it  is  formed  by  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  ; 
which  is  depressed  downwards  almost  or  quite  to  the  level  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  sixth  space,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
figures  at  pages  311,  338,  340,  and  378,  and  also,  in  principle,  in 
Pirogoff's  important  work. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  these  serious  cases  the  lower  border 
of  the  heart  is  above,  while  the  mass  of  the  fluid  is  below  the  level  of 
the  lower  edge  of  the  fifth  cartilage,  I  advise  that  the  fine  trochar, 
such  as  that  used  by  M.  Aran,  Mr.  Wheelliouse,  Mr.  Teale,  and  M. 
■Chairon,  should  be  inserted  into  the  distended  pericardium  at  a  point 
just  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  cartilage  at  the  lowest  part  of 
its  curve,  more  than  an  inch  within  the  mammary  line  ;  and  that  the 
instrument  should  penetrate  gently  inwards  with  a  direction  slightly 
downwards,  so  that  it  may  advance  into  the  collection  of  fluid  below 
the  level  of  the  heart ;  and  that  the  liquid  should  be  slowly  and  gently 
extracted  by  the  use  of  a  syringe  or  the  aspirator.  By  this  proceeding 
the  collected  fluid  will  be  alone  penetrated  and  the  heart  will  be  quite 
untouched.  Extensive  incisions,  and  the  injection  of  irritating  fluids 
should  be  of  course  avoided. 

In  every  case  in  which  the  heart  has  been  previously  healthy,  and 
is  of  the  natural  size,  its  lower  border  is  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  fifth  space  when  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  is  at  its  height, 
so  that  in  such  cases  the  procedure  I  have  advised,  which  has  the 
sanction  of  Aran's  and  Chairon's  operations,  can  be  performed  with 
ease  and  safety. 

^  London  Medical  Record,  iii.  p.  275,  532.         *  Ibid,  p.  (594. 
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When,  however,  the  heart  is  enlarged  owing  to  the  existence  of 
valvular  disease  of  some  standing,  the  heart  is  sometimes,  as  in  the 
cases  spoken  of  at  page  336,  to  be  felt  beating  in  the  fifth  or  even, 
the  sixth  space  at  the  time  of  the  acme  of  the  effusion,  when  the 
urgent  distress  and  danger  of  the  patient  may  demand  paracentesis- 
ofthe  pericardium.  Under  such  circumstances,  which  can  be  readily 
discovered  by  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  impulse — which  should 
always  be  some  distance  above  the  point  of  penetration,  for  a  thin 
layer  of  fluid  interposes  itself  between  the  surface  of  the  heart  above 
its  lower  border,  and  the  front  of  the  chest — another  point  than  that 
just  indicated  in  the  fifth  space  must  be  chosen  for  the  operation.  This 
point  should  then  be  selected  at  the  space  between  the  left  edge  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  and  the  right  border  of  the  seventh  cartilage  in  the 
epigastric  region  ;  or,  if  needful,  owing  to  its  margin  being  covered  by 
the  seventh  costal  cartilage,  the  ensiform  cartilage,  at  its  left  border, 
may  itself  be  perforated,  first  with  the  point  of  a  bistoury,  and  then 
wdth  the  fine  trochar.  Trousseau  states  that  Larrey  advised  that  the 
puncture  of  the  pericardium  should  be  made  through  this  space ;  but 
in  the  operation  which  he  performed  wdth  a  view — erroneous  in  this 
instance — to  enter  the  pericardial  sac,  that  great  surgeon,  as  we- 
have  seen,  entered  the  cavity  of  the  chest  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs.  The  lower  border  of  the  fully-distended  pericardium  is  usually 
a  little  above,  and  sometimes  even  below,  the  lower  end  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  as  in  figure  42,  page  342 ;  which  is  from  a  case, 
exactly  in  point,  with  mitral  regurgitation  and  enlargement  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  pericardium  may  therefore  be  safely  punctured  through 
a  point  corresponding  to  the  middle  or  the  lower  portion  of  that 
cartilage.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  impulse  of  the  right 
ventricle  in  the  epigastric  space,  and  the  position  of  the  lower 
border  of  the  pericardial  dulness  in  that  space,  must  be  previously 
ascertained.  Those  two  important  points  of  diagnosis,  which  can  be 
readily  made,  will  prove  a  safe  guide  to  the  surgeon  as  to  the  place 
which  he  should  select  for  the  operation,  which  he  will  rightly  fix 
sufficiently  below  the  seat  of  the  impulse,  so  as  to  avoid  the  heart 
and  sufficiently  above  the  lower  border  of  pericardial  dulness,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  cannula  being  tilted  upwards  when  the  floor  of  the 
pericardium  elevates  itself  as  the  sac  is  being  emptied.  When  he 
pushes  the  trochar  onwards  he  must  use  all  the  i^recautions  so  clearly 
described  by  Mr.  Wlieelhouse,  so  that  if  the  point  of  the  instrument 
comes  upon  the  front  of  the  heart,  he  may  withdraw  the  trochar  at 
the  same  time  that  he  gently  presses  the  cannula  forwards  and 
downwards. 

In  the_  great  majority  of  cases  the  fluid,  after  it  has  reached  its  acme, 
soon  begins  to  lessen,  and  continues  to  do  so  steadily  from  day  to  day- 
Under  these  circumstances  I  do  not  advise  the  use  either  of  aperients, 
which  tend  to  disturb  and  lower  the  patient,  or  of  diuretics.  If, 
however,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  stationary,  or  lessens  very  slowly, 
then  diuretics  may  sometimes  be  of  use. 
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ADHERENT  PERICARDIUM. 

BY  FRANCIS  SIBSON,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

The  discoveiy  of  adherent  pericardium  during  life  is  in  some  cases 
impossible,  and  in  some,  doubtful  or  difficult ;  but  in  others,  and  these 
are  amongst  the  most  important  cases,  its  existence  may  be  ascertained 
during  life  on  reasonable  and  well-ascertained  grounds. 

When  the  adhesions  are  partial,  or  when  the  heart,  thougli  com- 
pletely adherent,  is  small,  is  not  bouud  by  external  adhesions  to  the 
anterior  walls  of  the  chest,  and  is  covered  to  the  natural  extent  by  the 
lungs,  their  expansion  being  free  and  unconstrained,  then  the  varying 
relation  of  the  heart  and  lungs  to  the  chest  is  quite  natural,  and  the 
diagnosis  of  the  adhesions  is  impossible.  If  the  adherent  heart  be 
enlarged,  and  is  not  attached  to  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  and  the 
cardiac  cartilages  by  combined  pericardial  and  pleural  adhesions,  so  that 
the  active  or  automatic  and  the  passive  or  respiratory  movements  of 
the  heart  are  scarcely  or  but  little  interfered  with,  the  inspiratory 
expansion  of  the  lungs  is  freely  permitted,  and  the  diagnosis  of  the 
adherent  pericardiimi  may  be  difficult,  obscure,  or  even  impossible. 

When,  however,  the  heart  is,  as  usual,  enlarged,  being  often  affected 
with  valvular  disease,  the  adhesions  may  be  short,  fibrous,  and  binding ; 
and  the  front  of  the  organ  may  be  fixed  to  the  two  lower  thirds  of  the 
sternum  and  the  adjoining  cartilages  by  pleuro-pericardial  adhesions, 
so  that  the  automatic  and  respiratory  movements  of  the  heart,  and  the 
inspiratory  expansion  of  the  lungs  are  restrained  :  thus  the  discovery 
of  the  adhesions  during  life  may  generally  in  such  cases  be  made 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  physical  signs ;  its  diagnosis  being  the 
more  certain  and  easy  in  proportion  as  the  heart  is  more  enlarged, 
and  more  firmly  fixed  to  the  anterior  walls  of  the  chest. 

Anatomical  Description  of  Adherent  Pericardium. 

Partial  Adhesions. — Pericardial  adhesions  vary  greatly  in  firmness 
of  tissue  and  length  of  fibre,  and  when  they  are  partial  they  arc 
usually  longer  than  when  they  are  general. 

Four  conditions  seem  to  regulate  the  position,  extent,  and  finnness 
of  partial  adhesions  of  the  heart.  (1.)  The  amount  of  movement  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  more 
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limited  the  movement  of  any  part,  the  greater  must  be  its  tendency 
to  adhesion :  the  rehation  of  the  surrounding  sac  (2) '  to  the  heart ; 
and  (3)  to  the  outer  borders  of  the  pericardium,  which  are  close  to  the 
heart,  and  are  therefore  more  often  adherent :  (4)  the  gravitation  of 
the  heart  in  the  fluid,  since  the  posterior  or  depending  parts  of  the 
heart,  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  back,  attach  themselves  readily  to 
the  parts  on  whicli  they  rest. 

Partial  adhesions  take  place  most  frequently  near  the  apex  and 
along  the  line  of  the  ventricular  septum  ;  at  the  outer  border  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  the  outer  side  of  the  right  auricle,  where  the  movements 
of  those  cavities  are  most  limited,  and  to  which  parts  the  outer  borders 
of  the  sac  cling ;  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  left  auricle  and  of  the 
ventricles  which  rest  upon  the  sac ;  and  the  great  arteries  at  their  higher 
parts,  where  the  extent  of  their  movement  is  least,  and  where  they 
are  most  contiguous  to  the  pericardium.  The  visible  commencement 
of  the  ascending  aorta  is  often  free  from  adhesions,  owing  to  the 
hollow,  containing  liquid,  formed  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  vessel, 
between  the  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  and  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  artery.  In  several  instances  a  patch  of  the  right  ventricle, 
to  the  right  of  the  septum,  and  midway  between  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  lower  border  of  the  ventricle,  w^as  adherent  when  the  rest  of  the 
ventricle  was  free  ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  patch  is  the  part 
of  least  movement,  or  stable  equilibrium,  of  the  walls  of  the  right 
ventricle  (see  fig.  16,  page  66).  A  frequent  seat  of  partial  adhesions 
is  a  point  a  little  above  and  to  the  left  of  the  apex  of  the  heart. 
These  adhesions  near  the  apex  frequently  become  stretched  and  at- 
tenuated, and  at  length  give  way.  Several  pendulous,  filamentous, 
fibrous  bands  often  hang  from  this  poiut,  near  the  apex,  on  the  surface 
-of  hearts  that  are  free  from  internal  disease ;  but  which  display  white 
fibrous  patclies  on  their  surface  ;  the  filaments  and  the  patches  being 
evidently  alike  the  result  of  a  previous  attack  of  pericarditis. 

The  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  arteries  that  are  usually 
not  adherent  when  other  parts  are  so,  are '  the  front  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle, especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right  auricle  and  pul- 
monary artery,  and  above  its  own  lower  border;  the  appendix  and 
ventricular  border  of  the  right  auricle ;  and  the  parts  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery  nearest  to  the  heart,  those  being  the  parts  that  have 
respectively  the  greatest  extent  of  movement  during  the  action  of  the 
heart,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  at  page  66. 

General  Adhesions. — The  adhesions  are  formed  of  fibrous  threads  of 
variable  and  often  of  considerable  length,  and  they  usually  allow  of 
a  fair  amount  of  movement  of  the  heart.  Long  and  loose  adhesions 
interfere  but  little  with  the  free  play  of  the  heart ;  but  short,  close,  and 
firm  attachments  embarrass  the  action  of  the  organ.  The  length  of 
the  fibres  of  adhesion  varies  over  the  different  parts  of  the  heart;  their 
length  usually  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  movement,  and  the  power 
exercised  by  the  respective  parts  during  the  action  of  the  organ.  The 
adhesions  are  generally  longer  at  the  apex  than  elsewhere  :  tho^e  over 
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the  left  ventricle  are  longer  tlian  those  over  the  right  ventricle  ;  tliose 
over  the  auricular  portion  of  the  right  ventricle  are  longer  than  those 
over  its  body  and  near  the  septum,  and  I  believe  that  the  same 
applies  to  the  left  ventricle  also.  The  adhesions  over  the  right  auricle 
are  much  shorter  than  those  over  the  right  ventricle;  and  the  auricular 
appendix  is  contracted  in  size  by  the  fibrous  covering.  The  attach- 
ments of  the  left  auricle,  the  aorta,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  are 
generally  closer  than  those  of  the  right  auricle. 

When  the  adhesions  are  long  and  loose,  and  the  heart  is  free  from 
valvular  disease,  and  from  any  other  influence  tending  to  cause  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ,  the  size  of  the  heart  is  usually  natural.  It  was 
thus  in  two  of  the  cases  examined  after  death  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
in  four  cases  that  I  observed  at  Nottingham,  in  many  of  those 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Stokes,  in  ten  briefly  described  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  and 
in  34  out  of  90  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Kennedy. 

When  pericardial  adhesions  are  associated  with  valvular  disease, 
the  heart  is  always  enlarged.  It  was  so  in  25  out  of  26  cases,  and  in 
the  remaining  instance,  a  case  with  mitral  contraction,  the  heart 
was  rather  large.  I  have  compared  a  double  series  of  cases  of 
valvular  disease  side  by  side,  in  one  series  with,  and  the  other  without 
adherent  pericardium,  and,  not  going  here  into  details,  I  may  say  that 
the  cases  with  adhesions  were  on  an  average  five  and  a  half  ounces- 
heavier  than  those  in  which  there  were  no  adhesions,  an  increase  that 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  accounted  for,  in  many  instances,  by  the 
augmented  thickness  and  weight  of  the  pericardial  sac.  The  increased 
size  of  the  heart  would  seem,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  judging  by  this 
analysis,  to  be  traceable  more  to  the  affection  of  the  valves,  than 
to  the  adherent  pericardium.  We  find,  however,  that  in  two-thirds 
of  the  cases  without  valvular  disease  in  which  the  pericardium  was 
adherent,  the  heart  was  enlarged  (12  in  19) ;  and  in  one-fifth  of  them 
it  was  rather  large  (5  in  19) ;  while  in  only  one-tenth  of  them  the  organ 
was  of  natural  size  (2  in  19).  These  proportions  are  borne  out  by  Dr. 
Kennedy's  important  analysis  of  collected  cases  of  adherent  pericar- 
dium, who  found  that  in  fifty  instances  the  heart  was  enlarged,  in 
thirty-four  it  was  of  natural  size,  while  in  five  it  was  atrophied. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  in  cases  with  the  double  affection  of 
valvular  disease  and  adherent  pericardium,  the  valvular  disease  is  the 
essential  cause  of  the  enlargement  of  the  heart ;  yet  that  the  adhesions, 
by  giving  an  additional  spur  to  the  action  of  the  organ,  add  to  the 
more  important  enlarging  effect  of  the  valvular  disease  of  the  organ. 

It  is  the  natural  effect  of  pericarditis  for  tlie  inflammation  to  spread 
from  the  pericardial  to  the  pleural  surface  of  the  fibrous  sac.  When, 
therefore,  the  pericardium  becomes  adherent  to  the  heart  in  those 
cases,  it  becomes  adherent  also  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of  the 
pericardium.  These  pleural  adhesions  often  occupy  an  extensive 
space  in  front  of  the  chest,  and  may  extend  from  the  second  left 
cartilage  to  the  sixtli ;  from  the  manubrium  to  the  upper  lialf  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage ;  and  from  the  right  border  of  the  sternum  to  the 
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iipex  of  tlie  heart,  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line,  as  in  the  cases  referred 
to  in  former  pages,  and  there  described.  Thongh  these  are  extreme 
instances,  yet  they  are  typical  of  many  cases  with  pleuro-pericardial 
adhesions. 

When  the  adhesions  are  short  and  powerful,  and  when,  being  pleuro- 
pericardial,  they  bind  the  walls  of  the  heart  extensively  to  the  -walls 
of  the  chest  in  front  of  them,  a  great  and  constant  strain  is  put  upon 
the  ventricles ;  for  they  cannot  contract  upon  themselves  to  expel  their 
contents  until  they  have  dragged  the  sternum  and  cartilages  powerfully 
inwards.  The  ventricles  thus  expend  their  force  in  two  directions,  one 
towards  the  interior  to  expel  their  contents,  resisted  in  doing  so  by 
valvular  incompetence;  the  other  from  the  exterior,  to  compel  the 
front  of  the  chest,  which  is  united  to  them  like  a  solid  buckler,  to 
share  in  their  contraction.  Under  these  influences  the  ventricles  tend 
to  undergo  a  change  in  form,  and  to  become  flattened  out,  the  one  in 
front  of  the  other.  Two  cases  observed  by  me  in  Nottingham  were 
thus  influenced.  The  enlarged  and  thickened  right  ventricle,  instead 
of  sweeping  half  round  the  left  ventricle,  usually  cone-shaped,  lay 
directly  in  front  of  it ;  and  the  septum  between  the  ventricles,  instead 
of  bulging  forwards  into  the  right  cavity,  became  flattened. 

When  the  adhesions,  being  extensive  and  pleuro-pericardial,  are  not 
short  and  close,  but  of  moderate  length,  and  do  not,  therefore,  bind 
the  sternum  and  cartilages  to  the  heart  like  a  buckler,  they  do  not 
seriously  embarrass  the  commencing  action  of  the  ventricles ;  but 
during  their  contraction,  the  ventricles  at  length  begin  to  draw  upon 
the  walls  of  the  chest ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  systole  they  drag 
those  walls  inwards. 

When  the  adhesions  are,  as  usual,  longer  and  less  solid,  the  ventricles 
contract  more  after  their  wont,  and  retain  more  or  less  perfectly  their 
power.  The  right  ventricle  is  usually  enlarged  as  well  as  the  left,  but 
not  always,  for  the  size  of  the  ventricles  is  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  valvular  affection.  When  that  affection  is  mitral  or  mitral  aortic, 
the  right  ventricle  shares  the  labour  and  the  enlargement  with  the  left 
ventricle ;  when  the  aortic  valve  is  alone  affected,  the  left  ventricle  is 
often  alone  enlarged;  and  when  there  is  mitral  obstruction,  the 
enlargement  may  mainly  affect  the  two  auricles,  that  of  the  ventricles 
being  somewhat  moderate. 

The  ventricles,  when  the  pericardium  is  adherent,  tend  to  enlarge 
outwards  in  every  direction,  and  especially  upwards  to  the  manubrium, 
as  well  as  downwards,  into  the  ej)igastric  space,  to  the  right,  and  to  the 
left:  The  great  arteries  are  lifted  up  on  the  top  of  the  ventricles 
into  an  unusually  high  position,  and  are  crowded  into  the  narrowed 
space  at  the  top  of  the  chest,  almost  £ls  high  as  the  root  of  the  neck. 

When  the  adhesions  are  dense,  strong,  and  contracted  they  sheathe 
the  whole  heart  in  a  tight,  tough  envelope,  which  grasps  the  auricles 
and  ventricles,  prevents  their  free  expansion,  and  forcibly  lessens 
the  organ. 
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Physical  Signs  of  Adhepjcnt  Peric.uidium. 

Clinical  History.  (A)  From  a  succession  of  Ohservers. — Dr.  Bums, 
in  1809,  gave  cases  to  show  that  when  the  pericardium  is  adherent, 
pulsation  is  felt  in  the  epigastrium — a  sign  that  had  been  previousl}^ 
observed  by  Korner — caused,  he  says,  by  the  repercussions  of  the  heart 
affecting  the  liver,  which  is  the  immediate  seat  of  the  pulsation.^  He 
gives  a  case  of  adherent  pericardium  in  which  Dr.  Piutherford  found 
a  strong  pnlsation  of  the  heart,  accompanied  by  a  jarring  motion, 
most  remarkable  at  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  Heim,  according 
to  Kreysig,^  observed  that  a  hollow  appeared  under  the  ribs  during 
each  systole  when  the  pericardium  was  adherent.  Sandei-^  found,  in 
a  case  of  adherent  pericardium  with  great  enlargement  of  the  heart. 


Fig.  49. 

deepening  of  the  space  on  the  left  side  of  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
followed  quickly  by  a  shock,  perceptible  to  the  hand;  fulness  over  the 
cardiac  cartilages ;  and  extensive  impulse  over  the  front  of  the  chest. 

Corvisart "  noticed  that  in  these  cases  respiration  is  high,  and  this 
he  connects  with  the  trouble  of  the  whole  heart  caused  by  the  laborious 
action  of  the  diapliragm,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  adhesions. 

Dr.  Hope,5  in  1839,  observed  that  pericardial  adhesions  sometimes 

^  Biirns,  on  the  Diseases  of  tJic  Heart,  p,  62. 

'  Kreysig,  Die  ICrankliciten  des  Hcrzens,  ii.  625. 

3  Hufelunmul  Bibliofhck  d.  p.  Heilkundc,  Bd.  51,  120. 

*  Corvisart,  Siir  hs  Maladies  dii  Cceur,  p.  35. 

5  Dr.  Hope,  on  the  Diseases  of  tlic  Heart,  p.  194. 
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caused  a  proiniuence  of  the  cardiac  cartilages,  sometimes  an  abrupt 
jogging  motion  of  tlie  heart,  corresponding  with  the  systole  and  the 
diastole,  that  with  the  diastole  having  the  character  of  a  receding 
motion  suddenly  arrested.  In  the  recital  of  four  of  his  cases,  to  which 
his  general  account  does  little  justice,  he  states  that  they  presented  a 
second  or  diastolic  shock  or  back-stroke. 

Dr.  Williams,^  in  1840,reraarked  that  when  the  pericardium  adheres 
both  to  the  lieart  when  enlarged,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  chest,  the 
heart  pulsates  in  close  contact  with  those  walls  ;  so  that  the  pulsations 
are  felt  very  widely,  extending  upwards  as  well  as  downwards, 
drawing  in  the  intercostal  spaces  at  each  systole ;  and  that  respiration 


does  not  lessen  the  region  of  cardiac  dulness  on  percussion,  and  of 
impulse.  Dr.  Law,  in  a  communication  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find,  states  that  change  of  posture  does  not  alter  the  position  of  the 
impulse. 

In  my  paper  on  the  situation  of  the  internal  organs,  I,  in  1844,- 
described  four  cases  of  adherent  pericardium,  and  gave  figures  showing 
the  position  of  the  internal  organs  after  death,  two  of  which  figures 
I  reproduce  here  (see  Pigs.  49,  50).  In  one  of  these  cases,  a  young 
woman,  the  heart  was  small  in  size,  and  presented  during  life  no 
physical  sign  of  disease  of  the  heart,  but  the  pulse  was  very  feeble ; 
she  had  palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  anasarca ;  and  her  lips  were  blue. 


Fig. 50. 


1  Dr.  Williams,  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,,  p.  24. 
^  Prov.  Med.  Trans. 
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The  heart  was  very  large  in  the  three  remaining  cases,  two  of  which 
had  mitral  regurgitation,  and  the  third  had  naiTowing  of  the  mitral, 
aortic,  and  tricuspid  orifices.  Oue  of  the  two  cases  with  mitral 
disease  has  been  already  described,  and  is  figured  at  page,  350.  In 
the  other  case  of  the  same  class,  the  impulse  was  very  strong  and 
jogging ;  shaking  and  heaving  the  whole  chest.  The  apex  protruded 
strongly;  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  advanced  firmly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  systole,  and  fell  back  gradually  and  firmly  during  its 
continuance.  The  lower  end  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  receded  during  the 
systole  ;  the  impulse  was  irregular,  140  to  160  (see  figure  49,  page  442). 

The  remaining  case  with  adherent  pericardium  presented  physical 
signs  that  differed  materially  from  those  observed  in  the  two  other 
cases.  The  obstructed,  mitral,  and  aortic  apertures  tested  by  the  cone, 
each  measured  half  an  inch,  and  the  tricuspid  orifice  three-quarters  of 
an  inch.  The  heart  was  very  large,  weigliing  thnty-two  ounces  ;  and 
all  its  cavities,  and  especially  the  ventricles,  shared  in  the  enlargement. 
The  following  were  the  physical  signs  : — "  Strong  protruding  impulse 
at  the  apex  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  During  the  systole, 
the  sternum  and  the  left  and  right  costal  cartilages  over  the  right 
ventricle  became  steadily  depressed ;  innnediately  after  the  systole 
they  advanced  with  a  shock."  ^   (See  Fig..  50,  p.  443.) 

In  the  general  description  I  thus  defined  the  character  of  the 
impulse  in  tlie  two  classes  of  cases  just  given :  "  The  sternum,  costal 
cartilages,  and  xiphoid  cartilage  are  heaved  forward  firmly  and 
steadily  at  the  beginning  of  the  systole ;  and  during  its  continuance 
those  parts  fall  back  steadily  and  quickly,  coinciding  with  the  mode 
of  systolic  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle.  In  some  cases  the 
sternum  and  costal  cartilages  spring  forward  with  a  jerk  during  the 
diastole." 

M.  Bouillaud,-  in  1846,  described  a  sign  by  which  he  had  been  able 
to  announce  the  existence  of  adherent  pericardium  in  six  or  seven 
cases.  It  consisted  in  evident  retraction  of  the  pericardial  region  ; 
the  movements  of  the  heart  not  being  free,  but  embarrassed  or 
curbed.  He  does  not  state  during  what  period  in  the  revolution  of  the 
heart's  action  the  depression  of  the  pericardial  region  took  place. 

Skoda,^  in  1852,  published  an  important  paper  on  the  diagnosis  of 
adherent  pericardium,  in  which  he  gives  a  critical  account  of  most 
of  the  communications  just  analysed,  and  reports  of  three  cases 
observed  by  himself.  In  the  first  case,  a  youth,  there  was  dulness  on 
percussion,  equal  in  extent  during  inspiration  and  expiration,  from  the 
second  left  space  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
sternum  to  the  left  nipple ;  and  fulness  over  the  second  space,  which 
advanced  during  the  systole  and  sank  in  during  the  diastole  ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  spaces  deepened  with  the  systole  and  filled  out 
with  the  diastole ;  the  heart's  impulse  was  feeble,  and  the  apex-beat 

1  Loc.  cit.  p.  562. 

2_  TraM  de  Nosograxilnc  M6dicalc,  i. 

3  Zcitschrift  dcr  Qcsellscliaft  dcr  Acrztc  ;?{  Wini,  152,  i.  306. 
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was  imperceptible.  Tlie  heart  sounds  were  natural,  but  the  second 
sound  was  split  over  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  pericardium  was 
tied  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  by  filamentous  bands,  and  was  universally 
adherent  to  the  heart,  which  was  natural  in  position ;  the  right 
ventricle  was  enlarged,  the  right  auricle  was  changed  into  a  stiff -crumb- 
ling tuberculous  mass,  and  the  conus  arteriosus  was  widened,  its 
walls  being  only  a  line  in  thickness. 

The  second  case,  which  passed  through  all  its  stages  under  Slcoda's 
eye,  a  youth,  was  admitted  with  pericarditis.  The  friction  sound, 
then  loud  and  extensive,  became  feeble  and  limited  to  the  apex  on 
the  loth,  and  was  lost  on  the  19th  day.  On  the  37th  day  there 
was  a  systolic  deepening  of  the  tliird,  fourth,  and  fifth  spaces,  and  the 
apex-beat  was  imperceptible.  A  month  later,  when  he  left  the 
hospital,  during  each  systole,  besides  the  indrawing.  of  the  spaces, 
there  was  indrawing  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum,  which  sprang 
forward  after  the  systole  with  a  perceptible  shock.  He  was  admitted 
ten  weeks  later  with  pneumonia,  when  the  heart-signs  were,  unchanged, 
and  he  died  fully  six  months  after  liis  first  admission.  The  right 
ventricle  was  enlarged ;  the  valves  were  healthy  ;  the  heart,  which  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  pericardium, 
which  was,  in  turn,  strongly  glued  to  the  walls  of  the  chest  by  a 
tuberculous  exudation. 

Skoda's  third  case  was  ajnan,  with  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice^ 
ascites,  and  oedema.  The  region  of  cardiac  dulness  remained  unchanged 
during  insphation  and  expiration.  There  was  a  considerable  deepening 
of  the  fifth  space  during  the  systole,  after  which  the  hollow  quickly  dis- 
a23peared,  and  a  shock  was  perceived  there  at  the  beginning  of  the 
diastole.  After  his  death,  five  months  later,  the  pericardium  and  pleura 
were  found  to  be  universally  adherent,  and  the  right  side  of  the.  heart 
was  considerably  enlarged. 

These  cases,  published  by  Skoda,  form  a  valuable  addition  to.  .the 
clinical  liistory  of  adherent  pericardium,  for  the  true  points  of 
diagnosis  have  here  been  clearly  observed,  stated,  and  confirmed  ;  and 
are  given  with  force,  and  as  the  effects  of  the  central  cause, 
the  doubly  adherent  pericardium.  They  do  not,  however,  present 
any  new  points  of  diagnosis,  for  it  will  have  been  seen,  in  the 
previous  narrative,  that  he  has  been  anticipated  by  one  or  more  authors 
in  the  observation  of  each  diagnostic  sign.  Thus  the  systolic  deepening 
(jf  the  intercostal  spaces  had  been  observed  by  Heim  and  Dr. 
Wniiams,  the  return  shock  over  the  previously  retracted  space  by 
Sander,  and  the  great  extent  of  the  cardiac  space  upwards,  and  the 
non-diminution  of  that  space,  by  Dr.  Williams  and  myself ;  while  the 
retraction  dm^ing  .the  systole  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum,  and  its 
advance  with  a  shock  immediately  after  the  systole,  was  observed  by 
myself  in  the  case  already  given. 

Great  diagnostic  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  principal  points 
specially  illustrated  by  Skoda's  paper,  namely  :  the  systolic  indrawing 
of  the  lower  sternum  or  intercostal  spaces  by  the  contraction  of  the 
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adlierent  heart ;  and  the  diastolic  shock  or  back-stroke  that  immediately 
follows,  given  by  the  return  elasticity  of  the  chest-walls. 

Cejka,!  in  1855,  published  four  cases  of  adherent  pericardium,  three 
of  which  confirm,  with  more  or  less  precision,  the  points  illustrated 
in  Skoda's  paper.  In  one  of  them,  with  contraction  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  there  was  systolic  indrawing  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
spaces,  and  so  strong  a  blow  was  given  by  the  return  elasticity  of  the' 
chest  walls  that  it  was  like  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  In  another 
instance,  an  old  man  with  adherent  pericardium,  a  chronic  affection 
of  the  lungs,  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  and  thickening  of  the  mitral  valve, 
the  fifth  and  sixth  spaces  were  drawn  inwards  with  each  systole,  and 
became  quicldy  even  with  each  diastole.  The  impulse  was  not  per- 
ceptible, and  there  is  no  note  of  diastolic  backstroke.  In  the  third 
patient,  with  aortic  aneurism,  the  vaulting  of  the  sixth  left  space, 
caused  by  the  systole,  gave  place  towards  the  end  of  the  case  to  a 
slight  drawing  inwards  of  the  corresponding  region.  Cejka's  fourth 
case  of  adherent  pericardium,  also  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
presented  no  impulse  and  no  apparent  drawing  inwards  during  the 
systole. 

Clinical  History.  (B)  Cases  observed  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  at 
Nottingham. — 1.  Cases  examined  after  Death. — The  pericardium  was 
completely  adherent  in  fifty-one,  and  partiaUy  so  in  nine  of  the  cases 
free  from  Bright's  disease,  recorded  after  death  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
up  to  the  year  1870.  (See  the  table  at  p.  420.)  Besides  these, 
seventeen  of  the  cases  with  Bright's  disease  had  universally,  and  three 
of  them  had  partially,  adherent  pericardium. 

Eheumatic  pericarditis  had  evidently  been  the  cause  of  the  adhe- 
sions in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases,  since  of  those  with  complete 
adhesions,  29  in  51  that  were  free  from  Bright's  disease,  and  9  in  17 
with  Bright's  disease,  had  valvular  disease  of  the  heart;  while  the 
valves  were  affected  in  7  out  of  8  of  those  with  partial  adhesions  that 
were  free  from  Bright's  disease,  and  the  three  cases  of  that  class  with 
that  affection. 

General  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  was  rarely  associated  wdth 
disease  of  the  aortic  valve  (2  in  32),  and  with  mitral  obstruction 
(1  in  21),  in  cases  free  from  Bright's  disease,  while  that  affection  was 
very  frequent  in  such  cases  with  mitral  and  mitral-a,ortic  valve  disease 
(13  in  33  of  the  former  and  11  in  31  of  the  latter  affection).  Adherent 
pericardium  was  present  in  one  case  with  disease  of  the  tricuspid 
valve.  Partial  adliesions  of  the  pericardium  were  noted  in  one  case  with 
aortic  regurgitation,  in  two  with  mitral  obstruction,  in  none  with  mitral, 
and  in  two  with  mitral-aortic  regurgitation,  without  Bright's  disease ; 
since  the  aortic  valve  was  affected  in  1  in  4  of  the  cases,  w-hile  only 
two  had  mitral  and  two  had  mitral-aortic  disease.  Among  the  cases 
of  complete  (17)  and  partial  (3)  adhesions  with  Bright's  disease,  4  (in 

1  Vicrteljahrschrift  filr  die  praktischc  Ecilkitnd,  1855,  128. 
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21)  had  aortic  valve-disease,  5  (in  29)  had  mitral  and  2  (in  20)  had 
mitral- aortic  valvular  disease,  and  1  (in  9)  had  mitral  contraction. 

Aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  was  the  evident  cause  of  adherent 
pericardium  in  three  instances  (3  in  25),  and  cancer  of  the  heart  in 
■one  (1  in  10). 

There  was  no  other  affection  of  the  heart  or  aorta,  excepting 
enlargement  of  the  organ  itself,  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases 
with  complete  adhesions  (19  in  52).  The  adhesions  were  not  accom- 
panied by  any  other  affection  in  less  than  one-half  of  these  cases  (7  in 
19),  and  they  were  complicated  in  more  than  one-half  of  them  with 
pyemia  (in  2),  apoplexy  (in  1),  pneumonia  (in  3),  empyema  (in  2), 
phthisis  (in  3),  or  peritonitis  (in  1).  All  those  affections,  excepting 
the  last  two,  were  acute ;  and  they  could  not,  therefore,  have  given  rise 
to  the  adhesions.  Phthisis,  and  especially  empyema,  which  is  so  often 
associated  with  phthisis,  may,  owing  to  the  duration  of  those  diseases, 
have  induced  first  pericarditis  and  then  adhesions.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  whole  of  those  cases  may  be  taken  into  account  when  consider- 
ing the  effect  of  pericardial  adhesions  on  the  size  of  the  heart,  for 
none  of  them  by  themselves  cause  enlargement  of  that  organ,  excepting 
pneumonia,  and,  less  often,  phthisis,  both  of  which  affections  tend 
to  increase  the  ricjht  ventricle  in  size. 

The  heart  was  enlarged,  its  valves  being  thickened  but  competent 
in  one  instance,  in  fully  two-thirds  of  the  cases  with  adherent 
pericardium  that  were  free  from  any  other  cardiac  disease,  and  in 
which  the  size  of  the  heart  is  mentioned  (11  in  16) ;  it  was  rather 
large  in  three  of  them ;  and  in  only  two  instances  was  the  heart  of 
its  natural  size.  "We  may  however,  I  think,  estimate  that  in  one-third 
of  these  cases  the  adhesions  did  not  cause  an  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  heart.  These  results  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Kennedy,^  who  found  that  in  90  cases  of  adherent 
pericardium  in  which  valvular  disease  was  not  present,  the  heart  was 
of  natural  size — "healthy  " — in  34,  or  fully  one-third,  hypertrophied  in 
51,  or  three-fifths — being  dilated  also  in  26 — and  atrophied  in  5. 

It  is  proved  that  pericardial  adhesions  do  not  necessarily  cause 
enlargement  of  the  heart.  I  saw  four  cases  in  Nottingham  in  which 
the  heart  was  of  natural  size  and  one  in  which  it  was  lessened ;  Dr. 
Gairdner  -  gives  brief  notes  of  ten  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  not 
morbid,  and  by  inference  was  not  affected  in  size ;  and  Dr.  Stokes  ^ 
informs  us  that  Professor  Smith  found  that  general  adhesions  of  the 
pericardium  corresponded  with  atrophy  or  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 

We  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  from  what  has  gone  before  that 
adherent  pericardium  may,  and  often  does,  exist  without  influencing 
the  size  or  healthy  function  of  the  heart ;  that  in  a  few  rare  instances 
it  may  induce  atrophy  of  that  organ ;  and  that  in  nearly  two-thirds  of 

^  Edinhurgh  Medical  Journal,  iii.  986. 
2  Ibid,  Feb.  1851. 

2  Dr.  Stokes,  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  ; 
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the  cases  it  tends  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart,  both 
as  regards  the  thickness  of  its  walls  and  the  cai^acity  of  its  cavities. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  heart  was  enlarged  in  the  majority  of 
the  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  that  were  free  from  any  other  affec- 
tion of  the  heart  itself.  When  we  take  this  into  account  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  heart  should  be  more  enlarged  in  cases  with 
valvular  disease  when  they  are  affected  with  adherent  pericardium 
than  when  they  are  not  so ;  and  tlie  analysis  of  the  cases  of  this  class 
that  were_  recorded  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  by  taking  a  simple  average 
of  the  weights  of  the  hearts  with  valvular  disease,  with  or  without 
pericardial  adhesions,  gives  some  support  to  this  anticipation,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  examination  of  the  following  summary  of  the  average 
weight  of  the  heart  in  those  cases.  ° 


Average  weight  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  with  and 

without  adherent  pericardium.  The  cases  were  not  affected  with 
Bright's  disease  except  where  specified. 

Mitral  regurgitation,  i^ericardium  adbereut  (4)    .    average  weight,  21  ounces. 

Ditto,  pericardium  not  adherent  (14)   ...       >>  IC'G  ,, 

Bitto,  with  Bright's  disease,  2}e7'ica7-dium  adherent  (B)  ,,  ,,      25  ,, 

Ditto,  2]cricardium  not  adherent  {1^)    ...  19-4 

Mitral  obstruction,  pericardium  adherent  (1)   .    .  ,,      21  ,, 

Ditto,  pericardium  not  adherent  (14)   .    ,    .       ,,  ,,  14 

Aortic  regurgitation,  pericardium  adherent  (2)    .       ,,  ,,       267  ,, 

Ditto,  pericardium  not  adherent  (23)   ...       ,,  ,,  22 

Mitral-aortic  regurgitation,  pericardium  adherent  (6)  ,,      26-3  ,, 

Ditto,  pericarcUum  not  adherent  (12)    ...       ,,  ,,22  „ 

Total  of  combined  valvular  diseases,  without 

Bright's  disease,  pericardium  adherent  (13)  .    .       ,,  ,,  23'3 
Total  of  combined  valvirlar  diseases,  without 

Bright's  disease,  pericardium  not  adherent  (63)       ,,  19  ,, 


This  method  is  far  from  doing  scientific  justice  to  the  question 
before  us ;  for  cases  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  various  degrees  of 
disease,  are  brought  together  under  one  common  heading,  although 
in  reality  many  of  these  cases  differ  materially  from  each  other. 
ISTotwithstanding  this,  a  rough  and  ready  answer  is  given  to  us  that  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  scientific  truth.  We  find,  then,  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  heart  in  the  thu-teen  cases  of  valvular  disease, 
with  adherent  pericardium,  was  24^  ounces,  while  its  weight  in  sixty- 
three  cases  of  a  lOce  kind,  in  which  the  pericardium  was  not  adherent, 
was  19  ounces,  or  5^  ounces  less  than  the  first  series.  It  is  to  be  kept  in 
view  that  the  pericardium  was  included  with  the  heart  in  the  first  set 
of  cases,  and  what  its  average  weight  may  be  under  the  varying 
circumstances  I  do  not  know.  It  may,  however,  I  think,  be  concluded 
that  in  the  cases  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  the  existence  of 
adherent  pericardium  tended  to  increase  the  size  and  weight  of  the  heart, 
but  not  to  a  great  extent. 

The  size  of  the  heart,  as  M  e  have  seen,  has  been  usually  described : 
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its  weight  being  often  given,  in  the  cases  with  adherent  pericardium 
observed  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  The  relative  size  of  the  different  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart  has,  however,  only  been  described  in  11  of  these  cases. 

I  have,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  influence  that  the  presence 
of  adherent  pericardium  may  have  on  the  size  of  the  various  cavities 
of  the  heart  and  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  brought  together  18 
additional  cases  from  various  sources— or  29  in  the  whole— in  which 
the  general  condition  of  the  various  cavities  of  the  heart  was  described, 
and  which  are  given  in  the  following  summary  :• — 

Cases  with  adherent  pericardium  in  which  the  size  of  the  different 
cavities  of  the  heart  was  described  : — 

1.  — Cases  in  whicli  both  ventricles  were  eularged  (hypertroj)liy  and  dilatation)    16  I 

Of  these,  6  were  free  from  valvular  or  other  heart  disease  (1  had  Bright's 
disease) ;  10  had  valvular  disease  (3  aortic,  2  mitral,  3  mitral-aortic, 
regiu'gitation,  2  mitral  contraction). 

2.  — Cases  in  which  the  right  ventricle  was  enlarged,  the  left  being  not  so 

(in  1),  or  small  (in  1),  or  not  described  (in  3)  5 

Of  these,  3  were  free  from  valvular  disease,  1  had  mitral  regurgitation, 
and  1  aneurism  of  the  aortic  sinuses. 

3.  — Cases  in  which  the  left  ventricle  was  enlarged,  the  right  being  small 

(in  1),  or  not  described  (in  7)  "8 

Of  these  3  had  no  valvular  disease,  1  had  aortic,  and  3  mitral,  regurgi- 
tation, and  1  had  aneurism  of  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.   

Total  29 

There  was  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  (15),  or  aneurism  of  the 
heart  (1)  or  aorta  (1)  in  17  of  these  cases,  and  as  those  affections 
exercise  a  definite  influence  of  their  own  on  the  size  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  they  must  be  left  out  of  view  in  considering  the  direct  effect 
of  adherent  pericardium  on  those  cavities.  The  same  must  be  said  of 
one  instance  with  Bright's  disease  among  the  remaining  12  cases  in  which 
there  was  no  valvular  or  other  affection  of  the  heart  or  aorta.  Hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  both  ventricles  existed  in  5 ;  of  the  right 
ventricle  in  3  ;  and  of  the  left  ventricle  in  the  remaining  3,  of  these 

II  cases.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  adherent  pericardium,  when 
it  produces  enlargement  of  the  heart,  tends  to  affect  both  ventricles  to 
an  equal  but  varying  degree. 

2.  Physical  signs  observed  during  life  in  cases  tvitli  adherent 
'pericardium  admitted  into  St.  Marijs  and  the  Nottingham  Hospitals. 
— I  have  observed  nine  cases  with  adherent  pericardium  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  have  added  one  recorded  there  by  Dr. 
Markham ;  and  have  examined  seven  such  cases  at  Nottingham,  four 
of  which  I  published  in  1844,  and  have  given  briefly  above.  Tliere 
was  no  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  in  three  of  these  seventeen 
cases,  wiiile  in  the  remaining  fourteen,  one  or  more  of  the  valves  was 
affected,  mitral  regurgitation  being  present  in  nine  of  them,  mitral- 
aortic  regurgitation  in  three,  and  mitral  obstruction  in  two,  of  those 
cases. 
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In  one  of  the  three  cases  in  which  the  valves  were  health}',  in  whicli 
case  Bright's  disease  was  present,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  were  natural 
but  weak,  and  the  presence  of  impulse  was  not  noted.  In  another  of 
them,  a  man,  with  empyema  and  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidney, 
the  heart  being  only  slightly  enlarged,  the  impulse  was  at  one  time 
imperceptible,  but  afterwards,  when  it  could  scarcely  be  felt  over 
the  ribs,  it  was  perceived  over  the  ensiform  cartilage.  In  these  two 
cases,  and  in  that  of  the  same  class  already  alluded  to  at  page  439, 
in  which  the  heart  was  small,  the  presence  of  adherent  pericardium 
could  not,  I  think,  have  been  discovered  during  life. 

The  signs  of  the  heart  were  not  noticed  in  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  adherent  pericardium  was  associated  with  mitral  regurgitation, 
•an  old  man  who  presented  various  sonorous  noises  over  the  lungs. 
In  one  of  two  cases,  both  men,  with  mitral  disease,  observed  at 
Nottingham,  in  which  the  heart  was  very  greatly  enlarged,  the  left 
ventricle  was  greatly  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  the  right  being  so 
to  a  minor  degree;  and  the  impulse  was  feeble,  the  second  sound, 
distinct  over  the  sternum,  was  scarcely  audible  at  the  apex,  and  the 
lungs  were  oedematous.  In  the  other  case,  with  hypertrophy  of  botli 
ventricles,  the  impulse  was  inconsiderable,  but  was  diffused  over 
the  whole  left  mammary  region. 

The  next  case  is  an  important  one,  reported  by  that  careful  and 
accurate  observer.  Dr.  Markham,  for  it  shows  that  the  apex-beat  may 
be  strong,  and  far  to  the  left,  in  some  unusual  cases  of  adherent 
pericardium.  In  this  patient,  a  girl,  the  impulse  was  heaving  and 
extensive,  and  was  violent  far  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line,  and 
beneath  the  sixth  rib.  The  second  sound  was  very  loud  over  the  pul- 
monary artery,  but  was  absent  at  the  apex.  M.  Aran  likewise  describes 
a  case  of  adherent  pericardium,  in  which  the  apex-beat  was  present 
in  the  sixth  space,  three-and-a-half  inches  from  the  sternum,  and  the 
systolic  impulse  was  strong  and  progressive,  and  was  not  followed  by 
a  diastole  impulse.  Skoda  takes  exception  to  my  observation  that  the 
apex  protruded  extensively  to  the  left  in  two  of  my  cases  published 
in  1844,  given  briefly  above  at  pp.  439, 440.  We  shall  see  that  the  apex- 
beat  is  usually  feeble,  and  does  not  often  extend  far  to  the  left  in 
cases  of  adherent  pericardium  ;  but  it  was  certainly  otherwise  in  this 
case  of  Dr.  Markham,  in  that  of  M.  Aran,  and,  I  would  say,  also  in  my 
two  published  cases.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  patient,  and  in 
the  other  cases  just  given,  there  was  no  sign  characteristic  of 
adherent  pericardium. 

The  next  instance  was  too  ill  for  careful  physical  examination, 
and  presented  a  feature  unusual  in  cases  with  pericardial  adhesions. 
The  healthy  impulse  was  much  more  diffused  than  natural,  being 
present  in  the  epigastric  space  and  four  or  five  intercostal  spaces, 
and  the  lower  ribs  retracted  during  the  diastole,  which  is  a  raiv 
occurrence.  The  apex-beat,  which  was  felt  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
spaces,  did  not  extend  outwards  so  far  as  the  nipple  line.  The  two 
following  instances  present  features  that  were  sufficient  to  characterize 
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tliem  during  life  as  loeing  affected  with  adherent  pericardium.  lu 
the  first  of  these  cases,  the  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophic d,  the  right 
ventricle  was  small,  and  both  the  auricles  were  very  large.    The  apex- 
beat  was  seated  in  the  sixth  space,  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  nipple 
line,  and  5^  inches  from  the  sternum,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  and 
extensive  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  was  feeble.    The  second 
sound,  which  was  heard  over  the  right  ventricle,  was  faint  at  the  apex. 
There  was,  on  the  54th  day  after  admission,  a  diffused  impulse  chiefly 
over  the  cardiac  cartilages,  extending  down  to  the  seventh  costal 
cartilage,  and  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.     The  impulse  advanced 
quickly  and  fell  back  suddenly  during  the  systole,  and  was  followed 
with  a  sharp  sudden  shock  or  jerk  over  the  whole  region  of  the 
impulse.    There  was  slight  pulsation,  of  the  liver  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage.    Breathing  was  rather  high,  the  movement  being  chiefly  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  with  retraction  at  its  lov/er  part.  The 
other  case,  equally  remarkable,  and  the  last  of  the  series  with  mitral 
incompetence,  had  points  of  close  resemblance  to  the  last,  with  points  of 
marked  difference.   In  this  case  the  front  of  the  heart  adhered  strongly 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  sternum  through  the  medium  of  the 
pericardium.    The  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle  were  much 
hypertrophied,  while  the  left  ventricle  was  only  somewhat  thickened ; 
thus  reversing  the  conditions  that  were  present  in  the  former  case. 
There  was  some  fulness  over  the  region  of  the  heart.    The  impulse 
over  the  heart,  and  especially  over  the  right  ventricle,  was  very 
extensive,  spreading  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  cartilage ;  and  from 
the  right  cartilages,  across  the  sternum  and  ensiform  cartilage,  to  the 
sixth  left  space,  an  inch-and-a-half  beyond  the  nipple  line.  The  impulse 
was  peculiar,  and  told  remarkably  on  the  sternum,  first  heaving  that 
bone  forwards  with  sudden  force,  and  then  drawing  it  backwards  with 
great  strength.   "  The  heart "  (or  rather  the  front  of  the  chest)  "  seemed 
to  be  di-agged  backwards  during  each  systole.    Tlie  apex-beat  was 
feeble,  low  down,  and  far  to  the  left,  in  the  sixth  space,  an  inch-and- 
a-half  beyond  the  nipple  Ime.    There  was  some  pulsation  of  the  liver 
in  the  epigastric  region.     The  second  sound  was  loud  and  plunging 
over  the  right  ventricle,  and  feeble  at  the  apex,  where  a  mitral  murmur 
was  loud  and  extensive.    Afterwards  the  fulness  over  the  heart,  and 
the  extent  and  force  of  the  impulse  lessened,  but  the  beat  of  the 
heart  retained  its  remarkable  character,  first  advancing,  and  then 
forcibly  retracting,  during  the  systole.  Later  still  the  apex-beat,  which 
was  very  weak,  extended  only  a  very  little  beyond  the  nipple  line. 
Notwithstanding  this  contraction  of  the  region  of  the  impulse,  it 
extended  from  right  to  left  over  a  width  of  six  inches.    A  deep 
inspiration  caused  a  marked  lowering  of  the  upper  and  lower  borders 
of  the  region  of  the  impulse,  in  spite  of  its  great  extent.    After  a 
few  days  he  became  drowsy,  felt  tight  in  the  chest,  and  died  three 
weeks  after  his  admission."    It  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  in  the 
previous  case  a  diastolic  shock  or  back-stroke  followed  the  systolic 
retraction,  which  was  preceded  by  a  systolic  advance ;  in  this  case 
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there  is  uo  note  of  back-stroke,  though  I  cannot  vouch  for  its  absence ; 
but  the  sudden  systolic  heave  followed  by  a  forcible  systolic  retraction 
of  the  sternum  and  cartilages,  as  if  those  parts  were  dragged  backwards 
by  the  heart  clinging,  as  it  were,  to  its  buckler,  pointed  definitely  to 
adherent  pericardium  as  the  cause  of  the  chain  of  signs. 

The  two  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  with  mitral-aortic  incom- 
petence present,  like  the  last  two  cases,  physical  features  that  denote 
the  presence  of  the  adhesions,  though  not  perhaps  with  the  same 
emphasis  as  the  two  first  related.  In  the  first  case,  a  youth,  the  heart 
was  of  very  great  size,  so  as  completely  to  cover  the  left  lung.  On 
his  admission,  three  months  before  his  death,  the  impulse  was  gradual, 
but  ended  abruptly  with  a  shock  ;  and  extended  from  the  third  cartilage 
to  the  sixth,  but  scarcely  beyond  the  nipple  line;  there  was  also  a 
marked  general  pulsation  over  the  whole  liver,  both  in  front  and  at 
the  right  side.  A  month  later  the  impulse  had  extended  itself  to  the 
left,  being  diffused,  and  shaking  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  chest, 
the  apex-beat  being  an  inch-and-a-half  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line. 
Afterwards  the  impulse  extended  more  to  the  right  and  was  felt  in 
the  epigastrium,  but  its  characteristic  features  are  not  again  described. 
The  other  instance  was  a  boy,  and  in  him  the  heart,  which  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  clung  so  close  to  the  sternum  and  cartilages  that 
it  Avas  found  best  to  remove  the  viscera  en  masse  from  behind.  There 
was  fulness  over  the  cardiac  region,  and  the  beat  of  the  heart,  which  was 
extensive,  reaching  down  to  an  inch-and-a-half  below  the  sternum,  and 
extending  thence  to  the  seventh  cartilage,  was  of  a  peculiar  character, 
beginning  with  a  diffused  heaving  impulse,  which  gave  way  to  a 
sudden  and  sharp  retraction.  He  always  said,  after  this  examination, 
that  he  felt  better,  though  he  really  was  not  so,  and  eight  days  later 
he  died. 

The  two  remaining  cases  with  adherent  pericardium  had  mitral 
contraction.  In  one  of  them,  a  young  woman,  the  heart  was  very 
large ;  the  impulse  extended  from  the  second  space  to  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage  and  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and,  even  when  she  lay  on 
the  left  side,  the  apex  beat  was  feeble.  As  in  the  last  case,  there  was 
strong  pulsation  over  the  whole  liver,  extending  from  the  front  to  the 
back.  The  remaining  case  with  adherent  pericardium  and  mitral 
contraction  was  observed  by  me  in  Nottingham  in  1835,  and  although 
it  presents  no  signs  characteristic  of  the  adhesions,  is  perhaps  of 
interest,  as  being,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  earliest  case  in  which  the  so- 
called  presystolic  murmur  was  described.  The  size  of  the  heart  is_  not 
given,  but  there  was  no  hypertrophy  of  either  ventricle.  The  mitral 
opening  was  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  thrill,  extending  over  a 
large  space,  was  communicated  to  the  hand  when  applied  over  the 
apex,  which  was  terminated  by  a  jerk.  A  peculiar  purring  sound  was 
heard  at  the  apex,  the  vibrations  being  longer  and  louder  as  the  time 
progressed,  the  sound  ending  in  a  strong  loud  clear  jerk,  synchronous 
with  the  pulsation.  The  sound  occupied  two-fourths  of  the  time,  no 
other  being  audil  )le  at  the  apex. 
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Bdsumi  of  the  Physical  Signs  observed  in  Cases  of  Adherent  Pericar- 
dium.—T\\q  steady  retraction  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  during 
the  whole  of  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  sudden  starting 
forwards  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  at  the  heginning  of  the 
diastole  with  a  return  shock  or  blow,  was  observed  in  my  own  case, 
published  in  1844,  and  in  one  of  Skoda's  given  in  1852. 

The  drawing  inwards  of  the  cardiac  intercostal  spaces  during  the 
systole  was  first  observed  by  Heim,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Williams, 
by  Skoda  in  three  cases,  and  by  Cejka  in  three  more. 

This  sign,  which  is  sometimes  present  in  other  cases,  renders  the 
existence  of  adherent  pericardium  probable,  and  especially  if  this  sign  is 
still  present  when  the  patient  draws  a  deep  breath ;  but  if  it  is  followed 
by  a  diastolic  shock  the  diagnosis  of  that  affection  is  certaiu.  The  exist- 
ence indeed  of  a  diastolic  back-stroke  taken  by  itself  pronounces  that 
the  heart  is  adherent.  This  sign,  which  generally  gives  the  impression 
of  a  double  impulse,  was  first  noticed  by  Sander ;  afterwards  by  Dr. 
Hope  in  four  cases  of  adherent  pericardium ;  in  the  two  typical  instances 
just  given  and  described  respectivel}'"  by  myself  and  by  Skoda,  who 
observed  it  in  another  instance ;  by  Cejka  in  one,  and  by  myself  in 
two  others  given  above. 

A  double  movement  of  the  systolic  impulse,  first  forwards  with  a 
heaving  motion,  then  backwards  with  a  forcible  retraction,  was  observed 
by  myself  in  a  case  in  the  Nottingham  Hospital,  to  the  description  of 
which  Skoda  takes  exception,  and  afterwards  in  three  other  cases  in 
St.  Mary's  Hospital.  T'he  outward  pressure,  equal  in  every  direction, 
of  the  blood  contained  in  the  ventricle  during  its  contraction  naturally 
forces  forwards  the  walls  of  the  chest  in  front  of  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  systole.  During  the  continuance  of  the  systole,  the  adherent 
sternum  resists  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  but  in  the  struggle 
the  bone  yields,  and  is  drawn  forcibly  inwards  by  the  active 
ventricle. 

The  non-diminution  of  the  region  of  pericardial  dulness  and  of  the 
impulse  was  observed  by  Dr.  Williams  ;  and  the  absence  of  change  in 
the  position  of  these  signs  when  the  patient  lay  on  the  left  side  was 
noticed  by  Dr.  Law. 

The  non-diminution  of  the  area  of  pericardial  dulness  and  impulse 
is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  sign  of  adherent  pericardium ;  in  one  of  my 
cases,  however,  the  impulse  below  was  unusually  strong  at  the  end 
of  expiration,  and  in  another  of  them  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of 
the  impulse  palpably  descended  during  a  deep  inspiration.  This  is 
indeed  different  from  the  diminution  of  the  extent  of  dulness  and 
impulse,  and,  what  is  stiU  more  important,  from  the  bodily  transfer 
during  a  deep  breath  of  the  seat  of  the  dulness  and  impulse  from  the 
cardiac  cartilages  and  the  fifth  space  near  the  nipple,  to  the  epigastric 
region,  including  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  adjoining  seventh  costal 
cartilage.  One  of  my  cases  illustrates  in  its  own  manner  the  other 
point  just  referred  to— the  non-shifting  of  the  seat  of  the  impulse  when 
the  patient  turns  on  the  left  side.    In  that  case,  when  the  patient  lay 
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on  the  left  side,  the  apex-beat,  wliicli  was  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left 
of  the  nipple  line,  and  in  the  sixth  space,  was  very  feeble.  This  is 
very  difierent  from  the  great  transfer  of  the  position  of  the  apex-beat 
from  the  fifth  space,  a  little  lower  than  the  nipple,  and  within  the 
mammary  line,  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  space,  two  inches  to  the  left 
of  that  line,  which  was  observed  to  be  the  case  in  several  patients, 
in  whom  the  chest  was  healthy,  by  Dr.  Humphreys,  Dr.  Coupland, 
and  myself,  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

These,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  only  signs  that  are  characteristic  of 
adherent  pericardium  ;  but  there  are  certain  other  signs  that,  without 
ranking  in  precision  with  those  just  named,  have  their  significance. 

The  drawing  inwards  during  the  systole  of  the  space  between  the 
ensiform  cartilage  and  the  seventh  costal  cartilage,  was  noticed  by 
Sander  in  a  case  of  adherent  pericardium ;  and  in  another  case,  I 
observed  that  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  was  retracted  during 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

There  was  pulsation  of  the  liver  in  four  of  my  cases,  which  was 
limited  to  the  epigastric  space  in  two  of  them,  but  in  the  two'  others 
extended  over  the  whole  organ,  in  front,  at  the  side,  and  in  one 
even  behind.  Burns  considered  that  the  impulse  so  often  present 
in  the  epigastric  space  in  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  is  due  not 
immediately  to  the  heart  itself,  but  to  the  pulsation  of  the  liver. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  brief  recital  of  the  cases  that  has  just  been 
gwen,  that  a  great  variation  in  the  extent,  force,  character,  and 
position  of  the  impulse  exists  in  cases  of  adherent  pericardium. 

The  impulse  was  imperceptible  in  one  of  Cejka's,  and  at  an  early 
period  in  one  of  my  own  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  ;  and  it  was 
feeble  in  one  of  Skoda's  and  two  of  my  own,  cases ;  it  was  heaving 
during  the  systole  and  very  extensive  in  one  of  Dr.  Markham's  cases, 
and  in  one  of  my  own  ;  it  was  tumultuous  and  very  irregular  in  one 
of  my  cases  ;  it  was  strong  and  very  greatly  extended,  both  upwards 
to  the  second  space,  and  downwards  to  the  epigastric  space  and  the 
seventh  cartilage,  and  to  the  right  and  left,  across  the  chest,  from  a  full 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum,  to  a  full  inch  to  the 
left  of  the  nipple  line  in  the  sixth  space,  in  cases  observed  by  Dr. 
Hope,  Dr.  Marldiam,  and  myself;  and  in  two  of  Dr.  Hope's  cases  the 
violent  action  of  the  heart  was  observed  over  the  whole  front  of  the 
chest. 

The  apex-beat  is,  as  a  rule,  feeble,  even  when  it  extends  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line,  being  felt  in  the 
sixth  space.  Sometimes  indeed,  as  in  one  of  Skoda's  cases,  it  is  im- 
perceptible ;  and  at  others  it  is  situated,  even  when  there  is  general 
enlargement  with  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  to  the  right  of  the 
nipple  line,  as  occurred  in  one  of  M.  Aran's  cases,  in  which  the  apex- 
beat  was  in  the  fifth  space,  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  sternum ; 
and  in  two  of  the  cases  given  by  Dr.  Gairdner,  Avho  points  to_  this 
restraint  of  the  apex  as  a  probable  element  in  the  diagnosis  of 
adherent  pericardium. 
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There  are,  however,  important  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  the  apex- 
beat  is  usually  restrained  in  its  action  and  sometimes  in  its  position 
by  adherent  pericardium,  for  in  two  cases  published  by  me  in  1844, 
the  apex-beat  was  far  to  the  left  and  low  down,  strong,  gradual,  and 
pfotruduig ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  the  apex-beat  presented  the  same 
condition  in  Dr.  Markham's,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  M.  Aran's  important 
cases. 

The  impulse  was  found  in  the  epigastrium  in  Mr.  Burn's  cases,  m 
two  of  Dr.  Hope's,  and  in  four  of  my  own. 

M.  Aran,  in  1844,  gave  the  extinction  of  the  second  sound  as  the 
unique  sign  of  adherent  pericardium,  on  the  strength  of  the  absence 
or  great  feebleness  of  that  sound  in  those  cases  reported  by  him.  He 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  second  sound  over  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  right-  ventricle,  and  that  over  the  left  ventricle.  Dr. 
Markham  describes  the  second  sound  as  being,  in  his  case  with  mitral 
incompetence,  very  loud,  heard  like  a  beat,  over  the  pulmonary  artery,, 
while  there  was  no  second  sound  over  the  apex.  In  one  at  least  of  my 
cases  observed  in  Nottingham  the  second  sound  was  loud  or  natural 
over  the  right  ventricle,  M'hile  it  was  indistinct  and  dull  at  the  apex, 
and  in  two  of  the  cases  given  above  the  second  sound,  loud  over 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  right  ventricle,  was  feeble  at  the  apex  of 
the  heart. 

The  last  physical  sign  that  I  shall  consider  is  the  movement  of 
respiration  in  relation  to  adherent  pericardium.  In  two  cases  of  adherent 
pericardium  observed  by  myself  in  Nottingham,  the  inspiratory 
movement  of  the  abdomen  at  its  centre  was  equal  to  that  at  its  sides  : 
although  in  health,  the  central  movements  are  from  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  the  lateral  movements  of  the  abdomen.  At  the 
same  time  in  both  those  cases  the  lower  half  of  the  sternum  fell 
inwards,  or  was  drawn  backwards,  and  the  left  ribs,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth,  either  retracted  or  were  stationary,  or  had  much  less 
movement  during  inspiration,  than  the  corresponding  right  ribs.  The 
retraction  of  the  sternum  was  caused  by  the  forcible  displacement 
downwards  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  forms  the- 
floor  of  the  pericardium ;  and  as  under  these  circumstances  the  lungs 
could  not  interpose  themselves  between  the  heart  and  the  sternum,  that 
bone  was  partly  forced  backwards  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  partly 
dragged  backwards  by  the  adherent  heart,  when  drawn  somewhat 
downwards  by  the  diaphragm. 
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ENDOCAKDITIS. 

BY  FRA.NCIS  SIBSON,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Endocarditis,  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  pericarditis,  is  chiefly 
associated  witli  acute  rheumatism.  The  extent  to  whicli  this  is  the 
case  will  be  seen  by  the  study  of  the  accompanying  table,  at  page 
461,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  endocarditis  without  pericarditis 
was  established  in  one-third  of  the  cases,  or  in  107  out  of  a  total  number 
of  325.  If  to  these  we  add  those  cases  with  pericarditis  that  were  also 
affected  with  endocarditis,  amounting  to  54,  we  find  that  endocarditis 
attacked  one-half  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  or  161  in  325. 
In  addition  to  these  cases,  in  which  the  presence  of  endocarditis  was 
rendered  certain  by  the  character  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  observed 
during  the  attack,  there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases, 
amounting  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  (76  in  325),  in  which  endo- 
carditis was  either  threatened  (in  63)  or  very  probable  (in  13). 
Endocarditis  is  not  however  limited  to  acute  rheumatism,  being 
also  present  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  affected  with  chorea, 
and  in  a  small  but  uncertain  number  of  those  with  pytemia  and 
Bright's  disease.  Cases,  also,  of  established  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart  are  subject  to  intermitting  attacks  of  endocarditis  affectiug  the 
diseased  valves. 

I  shall,  in  this  article,  (1)  first  give  a  brief  account  of  the  anatomical 
appearances  that  present  themselves  after  death  in  endocarditis,  and 
then  (2)  a  clinical  history  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  as  it  presented 
itself  in  the  cases  with  acute  rheumatism  under  my  care  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  during  the  years  1851  to  1869-70  ;  those  cases  being  divided 
into  two  series,  an  earlier  series  from  1851  to  1866,  and  a  later  series, 
treated  by  means  of  rest,  from  1867  to  1869-70. 

I. — The  Anatomical  Appearances  Observed  in  Cases  of 

Endocarditis. 

The  anatomical  appearances  found  after  death  in  cases  of  endocarditis 
have  been  well  described  from  actual  observation  in  the  excellent  and 
readily  available  works  of  Eokitansky,^  Hasse,'2  and  Fdndfleisch,-^ 

Eokitansky,  Patliological  Anatomy,  Syd.  Soc.  iv.  175. 

2  Hasse,  Pathologjccd  Anatomy,  Sycl.  Soc.  124. 

3  Eindfleisck,  Pathological  Histi)logy,  New  Syd.  Soc,  i.  279. 
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which  have  been  well  translated  ;  and  in  the  original  and  interesting- 
lectures  of  Dr.  Moxon  ^  and  manual  of  Dr.  Payne.- 

The  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  heart  is  as  a  rule  limited  to 
the  left  ventricle,  this  being  evidently  due  to  the  great  kbour  to 
which  that  ventricle  is  subjected  when  it  drives  the  blood  into  the 
arteries  of  the  system,  and  to  the  comparatively  slight  effort  with 
which  the  right  ventricle  sends  its  blood  through  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs.  In  the  fcetal  state,  tlie  right  side  of  the  heart,  which  is  then 
the  most  powerful  side,  and  has  the  greatest  amount  of  work  to  do,  is 
subject  to  endocarditis,  judging  by  the  frequency  with  which  the  pul- 
monaiy  valves  are  adherent,  so  as  to  contract  the  orifice  of  the  pulmon- 
ary artery.  Dr.  Norman  Cheevers  finds  that  sixty  such  cases  have 
been  observed  by  various  authors.  The  mitral  and  aortic  valves  are 
the  chosen  seat  of  endocarditis,  and  especially  the  mitral  valve.  It  is 
not,  however,  the  whole  of  either  valve  that  is  the  immediate  seat  of 
the  inflammation ;  which,  as  a  rule,  is  limited  to  the  lines  and  surfaces 
of  contact  of  the  valves,  close  to  the  edges  of  their  flaps  where  they 
come  together  and  press  against  each  other  so  as  to  close  their  respec- 
tive apertures.  The  aortic  valve  is  shut  by  the  blood  quietly  filling  the 
sinuses  towards  and  at  the  end  of  the  systole  and  during  the  diastole. 
The  blood,  when  the  sinuses  are  filled,  presses  the  sides  of  the  flaps 
against  each  other  with  a  diffused  and  equal  but  firm  pressure.  This 
pressure  is  made  on  the  first  closure  of  the  valve  at  the  end  of  the 
systole,  by  the  blood  filling  the  sinuses  ;  but  this  pressure  is  suddenly 
reinforced  by  the  back-stroke  or  return  wave  of  blood,  caused  by  the 
recoil  of  the  distended  aorta  and  arteries,  which  propels  the  blood 
equally  in  every  direction,  forwards  and  sideways,  as  well  as  backwards 
with  a  return  stroke,  which  beats  on  the  aortic  valve  sinuses,  and  the 
ascending  aorta,  and  which  causes  the  second  sound,  which  follows  the 
closure  of  the  valve  by  the  tenth  of  a  revolution  of  the  heart's  action. 
Afterwards  the  pressure  of  the  aortic  flaps  upon  each  other  is  kept  up 
during  the  diastole  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  due  to  the  steady  con- 
traction of  the  coats  of  the  aorta  and  its  branches.  The  pressure  upon 
the  aortic  flaps  bears,  not  upon  their  exact  margins,  but  upon  their 
surfaces  of  contact,  a  little  within  those  margins,  and  upon  the 
sesamoid  bodies  ;  and  the  endocarditis  affects,  not  the  exact  margins 
of  the  flaps,  but  their  surfaces  of  contact. 

The  mitral  valve  is  shut  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  aortic 
valve,  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  driven  during  the  systole  into  the 
small  open  cells  on  the  under  or  ventricular  surface  of  the  valve,  iu 
the  manner  described  and  figured  at  page  51.  The  force  with  whicli 
the  blood  presses  upon  the  closed  mitral  valve,  owing  to  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricle,  is  much  greater  than  the  force  with  which  the  blood 
presses  upon  the  aortic  valve,  owing  to  the  recoil  of  the  previously 
distended  walls  of  the  aorta.    The  flaps  of  that  valve  are  pressed 


1  Dr.  Wilks  and  Dr.  Moxon,  Pathological  Anatomy,  125. 

2  Dr.  Jones,  Dr.  Sicwking,  and  Dr.  Payne,  Pathuloakal  Anatoviy,  348. 
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together  by  the  backward  portion  only  of  the  effect  of  the  recoil  of  the 
aorta  walls,  which  expands  itself  in  every  direction  ;  and  that  force  of 
recoil  is  itself  but  a  portion  of  the  original  propulsive  force  of  the  left 
ventricle,  which  presses  with  its  full  power  upon  the  closed  mitral  valve. 
The  surfaces  or  lines  of  contact  and  closure  of  the  mitral  valve  extend 
along  and  just  within  the  borders  of  its  two  flaps.  This  border  of 
contact  is  not  a  mere  edge,  but  a  surface  or  line  of  adaptation,  made 
up  of  the  small  bead-shaped  cells,  that  dove-tail  into  each  other  along 
the  margins  of  the  flaps ;  those  flaps  being  held  in  their  place  by 
the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  papillary  muscles,  acting  on 
their  tendinous  cords ;  the  result  is  that  the  margins  of  contact  of 
the  mitral  flaps  press  against  each  other  when  the  valve  is  shut  with 
much  greater  tension,  force,  and  concentration,  than  the  margins  of 
contact  of  the  aortic  valve  ;  under  the  triple  agency  of  a  finer  margin 
of  contact,  greater  pressure  of  blood,  and  the  muscular  force  and 
tendinous  traction  proper  to  the  valve.  The  mitral  valve,  which  is 
situated  in  the  muscular  centre  of  the  ventricle  and  in  the  focus  of  its 
internal  inflammation,  is  more  immediately  and  frequently  subjected 
to  endocarditis  than  the  aortic  valve,  which  has  broader  surfaces  of 
contact,  less  pressure  of  blood,  and  no  muscular  and  tendinous 
traction. 

Endocarditis,  as  I  have  said,  does  not  therefore  attack  the  very 
rim  of  the  flaps  of  the  mitral  valve  at  the  attachment  of  their  out- 
spreading tendinous  cords,  but  the  line  or  margin  of  contact  just 
-within  the  edo-es  of  the  valves.  When  the  mitral  valve  is  inflamed, 
a  frill  of  small  bead-like  granulations  lines  the  whole  proper  border 
of  contact  and  closure  of  the  valve;  and  tends  to  prevent  their 
perfect  adaptation,  and  to  cause  regurgitation  through  the  valvular 
aperture  when  the  ventricle  contracts.  These  prominences  consist  of 
a  swelling  and  granular  disintegration  of  the  connective  tissue,  with 
softening  of  the  intercellular  structure.  Each  of  these  prominences 
is  covered  by  a  cap  of  fibrin  deposited  from  the  blood  in  the  manner 
well  represented  by  Rindfleisch.^  Endocarditis  affects  the  surfaces  of 
contact  of  the  aortic  valve  in  the  same  way  that .  it  affects  those  of 
the  mitral  valve. 

This  is  the  usual  manner  in  which  endocarditis  affects  the  mitral 
and  aortic  valves,  whether  the  parent  affection,  rendering  those  parts 
prone  to  inflammation,  be  acute  rheumatism,  chorea,  or  pyaemia. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  inflammation  deepens  at  its  original  seat  on 
the  surfaces  of  contact  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  extends  beyond 
those  surfaces,  so  as  to  affect  a  large  portion  of  the  flaps  of  the 
valve  on  their  ventricular  surface.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
inflamed,  softened,  and  thickened  structures  may  undergo  granular 
degeneration,  and  its  ventricular  layer  may  become  broken  or  ulcerated. 
Tlie  auricular  layer  of  the  valve  thus  tends  to  yield  before  the  pressure 
of  the  blood,  which  forces  its  way  through  the  breach  in  the  ventricular 


1  Loc.  cit.  p.  281,  fig.  87; 
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layer,  and  to  form  pouclies  or  aneurisms  protruding  into  tlie  left 
auricle.  Tire  auricular  layer  may  then  be  involved  in  the  inflammation, 
and  become  in  turn  subjected  to  granular  disintegration  and  breaking 
np  of  tissue,  so  that  the  flap  of  the  valve  may  become  perforated. 
The  fibrin  of  the  blood  deposits  itself  everywhere  on  the  inflamed 
surfaces,  often  in  the  form  of  vegetations,  which  may  become 
extensive;  and  thus  the  fibrin  often  lines,  closes,  and  conceals  the 
perforation.* 

We  have  already  seen  how  many  points  in  its  favour,  as  regards 
its  tendency  to  endocarditis,  the  aortic  valve  presents  over  the 
mitral ;  and  it  presents  another  in  this  respect — that  wdiile  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  bears  directly  upon  the  inflamed  su.rface  of 
contact  of  the  mitral  valve  during  its  closure  at  the  time  of  the 
systole,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  does  not  bear  upon  the  inflamed 
ventricidar  surface  of  contact  of  the  aortic  valve  when  it  is  closed 
at  the  time  of  the  ventricular  diastole,  but  upon  the  uninflamed 
npper  or  aortic  surface  of  the  valve.  Although  this  condition, 
favom-able  to  the  aortic  valve,  exists,  I  have  seen  preparations 
in  which  a  small  aneurism,  or  aneurisms,-  of  one  or  more  of  the  flaps 
of  the  aortic  valve  protruded  downwards  into  the  ventricle. 

The  advantages  are  not,  however,  entirely  on  the  side  of  the 
aortic  valve  when  it  is  affected  with  endocarditis ;  for  a  serious 
counterbalancing  disadvantage  exists  under  such  circumstances, 
as  I  shall  now  mention.  The  sesamoid  body,  and  the  margin 
or  surface  of  contact  of  the  valve  on  each  side  of  the  sesamoid 
body,  which  are  the  seat  of  endocarditis  when  it  afiects  the  aortic 
valve,  receive  the  direct  jaressure  of  the  column  of  blood  in  the 
aorta ;  and  those  parts,  which  are  softened  by  the  inflammation, 
tend  therefore  to  be  pushed  doAvnwards  towards  the  ventricle 
dming  the  ventricular  diastole ;  with  the  efi'ect  of  sometimes  pro- 
ducing retroversion  of  the  sesamoid  body,  and  to  a  greater  or  less- 
extent  of  the  softened  flap,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  We.  here 
see  the  great  disadvantage  in  w^hich  the  inflamed  aortic  valve  is 
placed  from  the  want  of  tendinous  cords  and  papillary  muscles  to 
support  its  flaps  when  rendered  soft  and  yielding  by  endocarditis. 

Another  special  evil  accruing  to  the  aortic  valve  from  a  similar 
class  of  cause,  is  the  tendency  of  the  sesamoid  body,  and  the 
adjoining  portion  of  the  flap  affected  with  endocarditis,  to  lay  hold 
of  deposits  of  fibrin  from  the  regurgitating  stream  of  blood,  with 
the  effect  of  establishing  a  chain  of  fibrinous  vegetations,  wliich 
form  one  upon  another,  and  which  hang  pendant  into  the  left 
ventricle,  being  forced  in  that  direction  by  the  return  current  of 
blood.  Wlien  this  chain  of  fibrinous  concretions  forms  upon  either 
the  right  or  the  left  posterior  flap  of  the  valve,  it  is  driven  down- 
wards and  backwards  by  tlie  stream  of  regurgitation,  so  as  to  beat 
against  and  rest  upon  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve,  with 
the  effect  of  causing  ulcerative  endocarditis  of  that  flap.  As  the 
.blood  regurgitating  from  the  aorta  into  the  ventricle  beats  upon 
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that  flap,  it  parts  with  its  filjrin  which  dings  to  the  inflamed 
surfaces  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  forms  on  these  a  second  chain  of 
fibrinous  concretions. 

The  flaps  of  the  mitral  valve  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  principal 
seat  of  endocarditis,  but  inflammation  may  also  attack  tlie  papillary 
muscles,  and  especially  where  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other  towards  the  end  of  the  systole,  and  cause  fibroid 
degeneration  of  those  muscles.  The  tendinous  cords  may  also 
sometimes  become  inflamed,  softened,  and  disintegi-ated,  when  the 
grave  result  of  rupture  of  the  cord  may  ensue. 

I  have  just  given  a  series  of  notable  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  endocarditis,  locally  excited  by  the  contact  with  each  other  of 
the  two  opposing  surfaces  of  the  valve;  of  two  adjoining  papillary 
muscles ;  and  of  a  pendant  chain  of  fibrinous  concretion  beating 
against  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve.  These  are  not  the 
only  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  heart  that  may  be  inflamed  from 
this  cause,  for  wherever  two  surfaces  of  the  endocardium  come 
into  contact  with  and  rub  against  each  other,  endocarditis  may  be 
excited  in  both  of  those  surfaces.  Tlie  influence  of  the  labour  of 
the  left  ventricle  and  the  mutual  contact  of  its  internal  surface 
in  tending  to  produce  endocarditis  is  illustrated  in  an  original  and 
able  manner  by  Dr.  Moxon.  I  would  refer  to  liis  work  and  to  the 
others  already  named  for  the  study  of  the  various  effects  of  endo- 
carditis. 

Among  the  effects  of  endocarditis,  I  would  here  simply  name  the 
formation  of  vegetations  on  the  inflamed  valves,  already  in  part 
illustrated  ;  the  production  of  embolism  by  the  washing  away  from 
the  vegetations  of  fibrin  into  the  current  of  the  blood  ;  the  ulceration 
of  the  surface  of  the  endocardium ;  the  establishment  of  vahiilar 
disease  from  the  thickening  and  enlargement  of  the  valves ;  the  con- 
traction, adhesion,  or  retroversion,  and  perforation  of  their  flaps ;  the 
rupture  of  the  tendinous  cords ;  the  formation  of  aneurisms  of  the 
valves  ;  the  fibroid  and  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  fibrous  and 
muscular  structures  of  the  ventricle  ;  the  production  of  aneurisms  of 
the  lieart ;  and  other  eff'ects  that  will  be  found  described  in  the 
works  to  which  I  have  referred. 

ir.-CLlNICAL  [HISTOEY  OF  RHEUMATIC  ENDOCARDITIS. 

The  accomj)anying  analytical  tables  of  325  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism under  my  care  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  during  the  yeai-s 
1851-66,  show  the  proportion  in  which  those  cases  were  free  from 
endocarditis,  and  were  threatened  with  or  attacked  by  that  affection  ; 
and  the  nujuber  that  were  attacked  by  pericarditis,  distinguishing 
those  with  established  endocarditis  ;  also  those  in  which  endocarditis 
was  doubtful,  and  those  in  which  it  was  absent. 

The  analyses  contained  in  the  tables  sufficiently  indicate  the 
reasons  for  arranging  the  cases  in  the  manner  adopted. 
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TABLE    SHOWING  THE  CONDITION  OF   THE   CASES   OF  ACUTE 

RHEUMATISM,  WITH  ESPECIAL  EELATION  TO  THE  ABSENCE  OR 
PRESENCE  OF  ENDOCARDITIS. 

I— Cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism  in  iclrich  there  was  no  EiidocanlitiH. 

Affectum  of  joints  soiuewliat  severe  ov  inuderate,  no  general  illness,  iw  paliiitation,  signs  over  heart  _^ 
not  named 

Joint  affection  slight,  some  genorol  illness,  heart  not  named       .         .         ..         .         .     .  13 

Joint  affection  not,  or  scarcely  severe,  some  or  little  general  illness,  licart  soiuuls  healthy  .         .  10 

Joint  affection  not,  or  somewhat  severe,  some  or  considerahle  general  illness,  heart  not  named    .  5 

Joint  affection  not  severe,  some  or  considerable  general  iUness,  heart  sounds  healthy       .         .  10 

Joint  affection  severe,  some  general  illness,  heart  not  named       .         .         .         .         .     .  0 

Joint  affection  somewhat  severe,  considerable  general  illness,  licart  sounds  healthy,  or  loud  and 
ringing 

Joint  affection  severe,  some  general  illness,  heart  sounds  healthy      .         .         .         .         •  H 

No  description  of  state  of  joints,  or  general  illness,  heart  sounds  feeble  .         .         .         .     .  •  1 

Joint  afi'ection  not,  or  rather  severe,  slight  or  no  general  illness,  slight  iirolongation  of  lirsL  sound  .  7 

Joint  affection  rather  severe,  slight  or  no  general  illness,  doubtful  occasional  obscaie  unuinur     .  1 

Previous  valve-disease,  mitral  regurgitation  2 

Death,  delirium  .............  -t 

I.  — Total  .........  T9 

II. — Gases  of  Acute  Rheumatism  in  lohich  Endocarditis  was  tliieateuod. 

vSouie  general  illness,  pain  over  the  cardiac  region,  heart  not  named    .....  1 

Great  general  illness,  pain  left  side,  or  region  of  heart,  signs  of  heart  not  named       .         .     .  2 

Great  general  illness,  pain  left  side,  heart  sounds  healthy       ......  3 

Great  general  illness,  pleiu'isy,  heart  sormds  healthy         .         .         .         .         .         .     .  1 

Gi eater  considerable  general  illness,  pain  left  side,  or  region  of  heart,  heart  sounds  healthy      .  S 

Great  general  illness,  delirium,  pain  left  side         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     .  1 

Considerable  general  illness,  iirst  sound  very  loud        .......  8 

Considerable  general  illness,  doubling  of  first  sound          .         .         .         .         .         .     .  1 

Considerable  general  illness,  first  sound  or  heart  sounds  feeble  or  indistinct  ....  3 

General  illness,  pain  over  region  of  heart  or  left  side,  first  sound  indistinct  or  nintlled  .         .     .  2 
Slight  general  illness,  prolonged  first  sormd       .         .         .         .         .         .         .  .18 

Great  general  illness,  prolonged  first  sound       ........  3 

Great  general  illness,  lung  affection,  prolonged  first  soiuid          .         .         .         .         .     .  4 

General  illness,  pain  in  region  of  heart  or  chest,  pi'olonged  first  sound        .         .         .  .10 

Little  general  illness,  faint  or  obscure  muimur  early  or  late  in  the  attack        .         .         .     .  5 

Considerable  general  illness,  obscure  murmur  after  cessation  of  attack  (endocarditis  probable)     .  1 

Previous  valve  disease,  consideralile  general  illness  ....         ....  2 

II.  -TOIAL.           ........  03 

III. — Cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism  in  ivhich  Endocarditis  was  probable. 

Great  gcner!>l  illness,  puhnonaiy  apoplexy  in  1 ,  prolonged  first  sound  (situation  unknown),  almost 

a  munuuv  in  1,  a  ]iulnionic  munuur  in  1      ........  2 

Great  general  illnes.s,  severe  cough  in  2,  prolonged  first  sound  at  apex,  almost  a  mitral  murmur 

in  2,  almost  a  tricuspid  muniuir  in  1,  a  pulmonic  murmur  in  3      .         .         .         .  .4 

Great  general  illness,  prolonged  first  sound  at  right  ventricle,  almost  a  tricu.spid  murmur,  and  a 

pulmonic  munuur       ...........  1 

Slight  general  illness,  tricuspid  murmur  ending  in  prolonged  first  sound  in  1  .  .  .  2 
Slight  general  illness,  previous  or  esfabli.slied  mitral  regurgi  tation        murmur  did  not  vary 

materially  iii  1,  munuur  became  louder  in  1  .  .  .  ^  .  .  n  .  •  2 
Considerable  general  illness,  previous  or  established  iiiitrahaoilic  regurgitation '"^^  V  .  noi'l-'i: 

muimuraUscntat  first  in  1,  mitral  murmur  becniiio  musical  ill  1              ,         .         .     .  2 

III.  — Total.  ...    13 
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IV. — Cimes  of  Acute  RImimatism  in  tvJncJi  ExDOCAnDiTis  zvas  present  without 

Pericarditis. 

rruloiiij'iltion  of  first  sound,  almost,  a  iimnmir,  pain  in  heart  1,  in  diest  1,  extreme  general  illness  2 
Tricusiiid  niurmuv      ,  murmur  absent  on  recovery.^— o    .         .         .         .        .  .7 

Tricuspid  murmm-      ,  murmur  lessening  on  recovery^       .....  0 

Tricuspid  murmur  .^Total  ....  .         .         .     .  U 

Jlitral  murmur        murmur  di.sappoaring  on  recovery  0— >       .         .         .         .         .  2j 

IMitral  murmur murmur  lessening  on  rocovcry  .         .         .         .         .     .  10 

Jlitral  murmur  — >,  nnirmur  established  on  recovery  >  .         .         .         .  .14 

Inflammation  of  mitral  valve died,  murmur  in  1,  no  note  of  murmur  in  1      .         cC^  2 

Mitral  endocarditis  — >  Total,  mitral  murmur  in  50,  no  note  of  murmur  in  1         .     .  01 

Aortic  murmur  vl'  murmur  disappearing  on  recovery  ,|,  .        _         ,        .         .         .  y 

Aortic  nmnnur     aortic  regurgitation  established  on  recovery  ^         .        .         .         .  0 

Aortic  murmur  ^  Total  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  10 

.  o 

Mitral-aortic  murmur  Y— ^  murmurs  disappearing  on  recovei-y  0— ...  3 

Mitral-aortic  murmur,  mitral  murmur  established,  aortic  murmur  disappearing  — >  ^  .2 
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Previous  \-nh'nlar-disease,  mitral-aortic  regurgitation  (tricuspid  murmur  2)  t=^  .  0 

Previous  valve-disease.— Total  .....  .22 

I'V.— Total  cases  of  Endocarditis       .....  '107 

V. — Cases  of  Acute- Rheumatism  toith  Endo-Periearditis. 

Tripusnid  murmur 3        ( Munmir  disappearing  on  recoveiy  <-o       .      1\  3 

iiicuspicinnnmui  J  .     jjiurmur  established  on  recovery  <-       .      .  2J 

Mitral  murmur  30  /Slurm.  disappearing  on  reco v.,  miti-nl  o->  17,  1 

Mitial  muimiu  uO    .  .  o  j  „iitral-aoitic        f  1  =  /  ^"l 

Aortic  murmur  ^  1  .    .    .     "jJirn'mur  lessening  on  rccovciy,  mitral .  S| 
^  Mitral-aortic  murmur  — >^6'  ^Mur.  estb.  on  rec,  mitral  ->  11,  niit.-aor.  ->  i,  5-—  loj 

Total  cases  of  endocarditis  in  which  the  heart  fl-as  previously  healthy       .  .40 
Cases  of  endocarditis,  with  prCv.  valv.  disease,  mitral  ^  5,  mitral-aortic  "=7"  >jy  3   .        .  - 

Total  cases  with  endo-pericarditis  .....  54 

IV.,  v.— Total  with  Endocarditis        .         .         .        .  .101 

VI.  — Cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism  loith  rcvicarditis;  Endocarditis  hcinrj 
doubtful  

VII.  —Cases  of  Acute  liheumatism  tcith  Pei-icarditis  in  which  there  was  no 
Endocarditis  .  ■  0 

v.,  VI.,  VII.  Cases  of  acute  ilieumatism  with  Peiicai'ditis.— Total  .  03 
Grand  Total  of  Cases  of  Acute  Rheumatism        .         .        .  325 

*  108  cases  of  Endocarditis  aiipcar  in  the  Tallies  at  pages  IST-ISS.    I  lind  that  one  of  those  cases  has 
been  accidentally  enumerated  twice  over,  a  woman,  aged  23. 
Con-ect  errors  of  press  in  the  Table  at  page  21(i  thns-(l)  line  0,  for  1  nvO  0  ;  (2)  line  12,  for  mitral- 
aortic  reed  mitral-aortic  r,;  (3)  line  10,  for  total  10  nod  IP. 
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I  have  considered  the  cases  of  endocarditis  according  to  the 
character  of  the  valvular  affection  of  the  heart  due  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  interior  of  the  ventricle,  and  have  arranged  these 
cases  into  those  (I.)  with  an  uncomplicated  tricuspid  murmur  ;  (IT.) 
with  mitral  regurgitation;  (III.)  with  aortic  regurgitation,  (1)  not 
accompanied  by  a  mitral  murmur,  and  (2)  accompanied  by  a  mitral 
murmur ;  (IV.)  with  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  without  a  mur- 
mur; (V.)  with  endocarditis  supervening  upon  previous  valvular 
disease. 

I. — Cases  of  Eheumatic  Endocarditis  with  an  Uncomplicated 
Tricuspid  Muemur.    Syvibol  <- 

In  a  moderate  proportion  of  the  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis 
under  my  care  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  during  the  fifteen  years  ending 
1866 — amounting  to  13  out  of  a  total  number  of  107,  or  one  in  eight 
— there  was  a  murmur  over  the  right  ventricle  from  regurgitation 
through  the  tricuspid  valve,  without  a  mitral  murmur.  In  nearly  all 
of  these  cases  there  was  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  general  illness, 
and  in  one-third  of  them  (4)  there  was  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
A  tricuspid  murmur  was  present  also  in  2  cases,  in  which  endo- 
carditis was  probable,  and  in  2  that  have  been  included,  with  a  little 
doubt,  among  the  cases  of  pericarditis. 

In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  murmur  had  disappeared  when 
recovery  was  established ;  and  in  the  remainder  the  murmur  was  then 
diminishing  in  loudness,  extent,  and  clearness. 

This  tricuspid  murmur  is  usually  present  over  the  body  of  the 
heart,  or,  in  other  terms,  over  the  right  ventricle ;  and  extends  from  the 
lower  half  of  the  sternum  to  a  line  a  little  within  the  left  nipple, 
which  line  corresponds  with  the  ventricular  septum,  and  from  the 
third  to  the  sixth  cardiac  cartilage.  The  presence  of  this  murmur  in 
these  cases  over  the  right  ventricle  in  the  early  stage  of  endocarditis, 
and  that,  too,  when  no  other  murmur  prevails,  naturally  suggests  to 
the  mind  at  first  sight  that  it  is  .due  to  endocarditis  affecting  the  right 
ventricle  and  the  tricuspid  valve. 

This  inference  is,  however,  forbidden  by  the  following  considerations. 

(1)  Endocarditis,  and  disease  the  result  of  endocarditis  of  the 
tricuspid  valve,  are  very  rarely  discovered  on  dissection  in  those  who 
have  died  from  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  heart, 
or  from  valvular  disease,  the  effect  of  ' such  inflammation. 

(2)  The  tricuspid  murmur,  when  uncomplicated  with  disease  of  the 
mitral  valve,  was  not  established  in  any  of  my  cases,  but  had  either 
ceased  altogether,  or  was  steadily  declining  on  the  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

(3)  The  tricuspid  murmur  was  frequently  associated  with  a  mitral 
murmur,  and  less  often  with  a  mitral-aortic  or  an  aortic  murmur  of 
recent  origin. 

A  tricuspid  ' murmur  was  present  over  ' the  right  ' ventricle  in  one- 
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half,  or  27  in  50,  of  the  cases  with  recent  mitral  murmur.  In  7  of 
those  27  cases  the  presence  of  a  tricuspid  murmur  was  somewhat 
doubtful.  In  eight  of  those  cases  the  mitral  was  preceded  by  the 
tricuspid  murmur,  and  in  six  of  these  the  tricuspid  murmur  had  ceased 
to  be  audible  when  the  mitral  came  into  play.  In  thirteen  other 
cases  both  murmurs  were  present  when  they  were  first  noticed,  which 
was  at  the  time  of  admission,  in  fully  one-half  of  those  patients.  The 
mitral  murmur  appeared  before  the  tricuspid  in  five  cases.  The  tri- 
cuspid murmur  disappeared  when  the  mitral  murmur  was  stiU  audible 
in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  (16  in  27) ;  both  murmurs  ceased  at  the  same 
time  in  seven  instances ;  and  in  four  the  tricuspid  murmur  outlived 
the  mitral.  A  tricuspid  murmur  was  also  present  in  one-third,  (3  in 
10),  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral  disease  of  old  standing. 

A  tricuspid  murmur  was  present  in  two  or  three  of  the  eight 
cases  of  mitral-aortic,  and  in  about  four  of  the  ten  cases  of  aortic, 
regurgitation  of  recent  origin ;  and  in  two  of  the  five  cases  with 
aortic,  and  none  of  the  seven  instances  with  mitral  aortic  valvular 
disease  of  old  standing  affected  with  endocarditis. 

(4)  I  have  observed  tricuspid  regurgitation  as  a  marked  and 
lasting  feature  in  a  case  of  button-hole  contraction  of  the  mitral 
valve;  in  several  instances  in  which  the  tissue  of  the  lung  was 
permanently  condensed,  owing  to  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis ;  in 
patients  affected  with  contracted  granular  kidney,  in  whom  obstruc- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  circulation,  with  enlargement  of  the  right 
ventricle,  had  followed  upon  obstruction  of  the  systemic  circulation, 
with  its  attendant  tension,  dilatation,  and  thickening  of  the  systemic 
arteries,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

These  circumstances  point  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tricuspid  regurgitation  is  usually  due  to  the  so-called  "  safety-valve  " 
function  of  that  valve,  and  not  to  endocarditis  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart.  In  all  these  cases  resistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  lungs  has  induced  tension  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  distension 
of  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle,  with,  as  a  result,  incomplete  closure 
of  the  tricuspid  valve.  The  pent-up  blood  flows  back  through  that 
aperture,  and  upon  the  veins  of  the  system;  with  the  effect  of  distending 
those  veins,  and  of  giving  proportionate  relief  to  the  blood  gathered  up 
in  excess  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  At  each  contraction  of  the  right 
ventricle,  indeed,  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  blood  flowing  forwards 
into  the  over-charged  pulmonary  artery,  a  portion  of  it  flows  back- 
wards into  the  right  auricle,  and  vente  cavte. 

Inflammation  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  even  when  there  is  no 
regurgitation  through  the  mitral  orifice,-  impedes  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  lungs  into  that  side  of  the  heart ;  and  the  accumulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  thus  caused,  induces  and  is 
relieved  by  the  tricuspid  regurgitation. 

The  tricuspid  murmur  was  present  on  admission  in  two  of  the 
thirteen  cases  of  endocarditis  in  which  that  murmur  existed  without 
mitral  regurgitation.    In  nine  of  the  remaining  cases,  the  tricuspid 
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murmur  was  not  observed  until  from  two 'to  seven  days  after  ad- 
mission, and  generally  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  In  one  case  the 
murmur  did  not  appear  until  the  26th  day  after  admission. 

In  nine  of  these  instances  the  duration  of  the  illness  before  their 
admission  is  stated.  In  one  of  them  the  murmur  appeared  on  the  7tli 
day;  in  five,  from  the  10th  to  the  12tli ;  and  in  two,  from  the  14tli  to 
the  16th  day  after  the  beginning  of  tlie  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  ; 
and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  tricuspid  murmur  generally  comes 
into  play  about  the  10th  or  12th  day  of  the  primary  attack. 

In  four  instances  the  mnrmur  was  preceded  by  a  prolonged  first 
sound  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  one  by  a  very  loud,  and  in 
another  by  a  peculiar  booming  first  sound. 

In  five  of  the  cases  there  was  direct  evidence  of  endocarditis  at 
the  time  of  admission,  in  the  shape  of  pain  in  the  heart,  and  a  pro- 
longed first  sound;  although  the  murmur  did  not  pronounce  itself 
fully  until  several  days  had  elapsed.  In  two  of  them,  indeed,  the 
murmur  did  not  appear  until  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
general  symptoms. 

The  duration  of  the  tricuspid  murmur  in  these  cases  was  very 
variable.  In  two  instances  it  was  only  observed  once,  and  in  eleven 
it  disappeared  in  from  two  to  nineteen  days ;  in  eight  the  murmur 
when  last  noticed  had  become  much  more  feeble,  and  in  three  of 
these  the  first  sound  became  prolonged  at  the  apex,  at  the  time  that 
the  tricuspid  murmur  was  diminishing.  In  three  cases  a  pulmonic 
•  murmur,  which  indicates  lessened  tension  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
appeared  when  the  tricuspid  murmur  was  lessening. 

From  these  observations  we  are  entitled,  I  consider,  to  infer: — 

1.  That  the  appearance  of  a  tricuspid  murmur  over  the  body  of  the 
heart,  extending  from  the  sternum  to  the  nipple,  and  limited  to  that 
region,  which  corresponds  to  the  riglit  ventricle,  is  usually  the  effect 
and  the  evidence  of  endocarditis  affecting  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

2.  That  when  this  murmur  is  neither  coupled  with  nor  replaced  by 
a  mitral  murmur,  we  may  safely  foretell  that  when  the  infiammation 
leaves  the  heart,  the  valves  will  be  perfect  and  the  organ  free  from 
disease. 

A  tricuspid  murmur,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  often  the  pre- 
lude, and  for  a  time  the  accompaniment,  of  mitral  murmur  in  cases  of 
rheumatic  endocarditis.  The  latter  murmur,  however,  in  two-thirds 
of  the  cases  (16  in  27)  outlives  the  former,  which  is  essentially  a 
transient  murmur.  I  have  already  given  the  proportion  in  which 
mitral  regurgitation  is  accompanied,  preceded,  or  followed  by  a 
tricuspid  mumiur  (see  p.  463). 

The  duration  of  the  tricuspid  murmur  in  these  cases,  in  which  it 
was  associated  with  a  mitral  murmur,  though  variable,  was  usually 
short.  In  ten  instances  it  was  only  heard  once,  and  that  generally 
on  the  day  of  admission,  but  in  one  half  of  these  the  existence  of 
the  murmur  was  doubtful ;  in  six  cases  it  was  audible  for  from  two 
to  seven  days,  and  in  seven  from  nine  to  sixteen  days;  while  in 
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three,  after  a  sliort  duration,  it  vanished  and  reappeared  after  aljoiit 
twenty  days,  and  in  another  case  after  a  much  longer  period. 

The  tricuspid  murmur  appeared  much  earlier  in  a  large  proportion 
of  those  cases  in  which  it  was  associated  with  mitral  regurgitation 
than  in  those  in  wliich  it  was  the  only  murmur  audible.  The  mur- 
mur was  present  at  the  time  of  admission,  or  on  the  second  day — in 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  (19  in  27),  in  which  there  was  both  a  tricuspid 
and  a  mitral  murmur,  and  in  only  one-sixtli  (2  in  13)  of  those  in 
which  the  tricuspid  murmur  was  alone  audible.  This  contrast  between 
the  two  sets  of  cases  is  more  striking  if  we  date  the  murmur  from  the 
beginning  of  the  attack.  The  tricuspid  murmur  appeared  on  or 
before  the  eighth  day  in  at  least  nine  cases  in  which  there  was  Ijoth 
tricuspid  and  mitral  regurgitation ;  and  in  one  only  in  nine  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  tricuspid  murmur  was  alone  audible.  In  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  both  murmurs  were  in  full  play  on  the  day  of  admis- 
sion, the  patient  had  been  ill  only  two  days,  in  two  others  four  days, 
and  in  three  others  a  week.  These  cases  of  combined  mitral  and 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  in  respect  to  the  more  rapid  development 
of  the  murmur,  and  not  in  that  respect  only,  present  greater  intensity, 
energy,  and  rapidity  of  inflammation  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart, 
than  in  the  cases  in  which  the  tricuspid  murmur  was  alone  audible. 
In  almost  all  the  cases  of  tricuspid  incompetence  there  was  at  the 
time  of  admission  great  general  illness ;  but  this  and  other  points 
of  clinical  interest  must  be  reserved  until  mitral  regurgitation  is 
specially  considered.  In  four  of  these  cases  the  tricuspid  murmur 
was  replaced  on  its  disappearance  by  a  transient  prolonged  first  sound 
over  the  right  ventricle.  The  tricuspid  regurgitation  reappeared  after 
being  absent  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  five  of  the  patients.  In 
four  of  these  the  renewed  tricuspid  murmur  was  conjoined  with  mitral 
murmur,  but  in  the  remaining  one  it  croi^ped  up  alone  47  days  after  it 
had  disappeared,  and  34  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  mitral  murmur. 

The  tricuspid  murmur  is  easily  recognized  by  its  position  and  character. 
It  is  distributed  over  the  right  ventricle  from  the  sternum  to  the  nipple 
and  from  the  3rd  cartilage  to  the  6th,  it  usually  stops  at  the  septum, 
occasionally  extends  over  the  right  auricle,  to  the  right  of  the  lower 
sternum,  and  is  sometimes  -  audible  over  the  epigastrium  below  the 
lower  boundaiy  of  the  heart.  The  tricuspid  murmur  is  usually 
grave  or  even  vibrating  in  tone,  and  superficial,  and  it  begins  with  an 
accent  or  shock,  and  ends  with  the  second  sound. 

In  cases  of  extensive  mitral  regurgitation  without  tricuspid  murmur, 
the  first'  sound  is  feeble  while  the  second  is  intensified  over  the  piilmon- 
ary  artery,  owing  to  the  tension  of  that  artery,  the  second  sound  being 
usually  loud  over  the  right  ventricle,  and  sometimes  even  at  the  apex. 

When,  however,  mitral  is  coupled  \nth  tricuspid  regurgitation,  tlie 
blood  is  thrown  back  upon  the  right  auricle  and  the  venee  cavw,  the 
tension  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  relieved,  and  the  first  sound  over 
that  artery  is'  moderately  loud,  or  prolonged,  or  even- murmuring  ;  and 
the  second  sound,  though  perhaps  rather  loud,  ceases  to  be  intensified. 
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The  mitral  min-mur  is  usually  softer  and  less  grave  in  tone  than  the 
tricuspid,  being  more  like  a  bellows  sound;  it  appears  also  to  be 
deeper ;  and  its  point  of  greatest  intensity  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the 
nipple,  and,  in  endocarditis,  towards  the  axilla.  When  the  mitral 
murmur  is  loud  and  vibrating,  and  especially  if  accompanied  by  a 
thrill  over  the  apex,  perceptible  to  the  finger,  it  is  heard  very  exten- 
sively, radiating  in  every  direction.  It  then  becomes  audible  over  the 
right  ventricle.  Tliis  transmitted  mitral  murmur  over  that  ventricle  is 
readily  distiuguighed  from  the  tricuspid  murmur  originating  within 
the  right  ventricle  itself;  for  the  transmitted  or  mitral  murmur  is 
accompanied  and  more  or  less  masked  by  the  normal  first  sound  of 
the  right  ventricle ;  while  the  immediate  or  tricuspid  murmur,  besides 
being  grave  and  shallow,  begins  with  an  accent,  and  is  inseparably 
incorporated  with  the  first  sound  of  the  right  ventricle. 

When  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  murmurs  coexist,  it  is  usually  easy 
to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  upon  the  principles  just  stated  ; 
for  the  tricuspid  murmur  over  the  right  ventricle  is  then  palpably 
more  superficial  than  the  apex  murmur,  instead  of  being  less  so,  as  it 
is  when  the  mitral  is  alone  audible ;  the  first  sound  of  the  right 
ventricle  does  not  mask  or  muffle  the  murmur ;  and  the  difference 
in  tone  of  the  two  murmurs  is  perceptible,  the  mitral  being  soft  and 
smooth,  the  tricuspid  grave  or  vibrating.  Two  cases  were  typical 
instances  of  this  difference  in  tone  of  the  two  murmurs  when  thus 
coexisting;  in  one  of  them  the  mitral  murmur  was  a  soft  bellows 
sound,  while  the  tricuspid  min'mur  was  grave ;  and  in  the  other  the 
tricuspid  murmur  was  harsh  and  grating,  while  the  mitral  was  soft. 
When  the  mitral  murmur  is  rasping  and  vibrating  in  character,  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  presence  of  a  conjoint  tricuspid 
murmur  is  increased.  An  instance  of  this  was  presented  by  a  patient 
in  whom  the  aj^ex  murmur  was  short  and  rasping,  while  there  was  a 
bellows  sound  over  the  right  ventricle.  Here  the  rasping  mitral 
murmur  might  have  become  softened  by  its  transmission  through  that 
ventricle. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  tricuspid  murmur 
and  a  friction  sound,  especially  when  the  latter  is  murmur-lilce  in 
character,  as  it  frequently  is  at  the  beginning  and  towards  the  end  of 
an  attack  of  pericarditis.  The  chief  points  of  distinction  are— that  the 
friction  sound  is  usually  double  or  to-and-fro  in  character;  the 
tricuspid  murmur  being  single :  the  friction  sound  is  not  exactly 
rhythmical  with  the  heart  sounds,  those  sounds  being  readily  lieard 
distinct  from  the  friction  sound  when  that  sound  is  not  loud  and 
grating,  so  as  to  extinguish  every  other  noise  ;  the  tricuspid  murmur 
is  incoqoorated  with  the  heart  sounds ;  the  friction  sound  starts  off 
Avitho.ut  a  shock,  and  retains  the  same  tone  throughout ;  the:  tricuspid 
murmur  begins  with  an  accent  or  shock.  The  pressure  test  usually 
clears  up  every  doubt.  When  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  right 
ventricle  with  increased  force,  the  tricuspid  murmur  may  be  intensified, 
but  is  ■  not  materially  changed  in  character ;  while  the  friction  sound 
is  usiially  both  intensified  .and  changed  in  tone,  ;it  ceases  to  be 
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murmuring,  and  becomes  grazing,  rubbing,  grating,  or  creaking  in 
character. 

When  pericarditis  supervenes  upon  a  tricuspid  murmur,  the  pressure 
test  is  sometimes  in" the  early  stage  almost  essential  to  the  discovery  ot 
the  friction  sound ;  sometimes,  however,  the  patient  under  these  circum- 
stances is  so  ill  that  you  cannot  make  pressure.  Local  pain  will  then 
usually  guide  the  treatment,  and  time  will  clear  up  the  obscurity. 

In  five  of  my  cases,  aortic  regurgitation  was  accompanied  by  a  tri- 
cuspid murmur ;  and  in  two  of  these  by  a  mitral  murmur  also. 

Cases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic  regurgitation  present  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  and  so  may  cause  tension  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  tricuspid  regurgitation ;  more,  howe^'er, 
owing  to  the  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  tlie  left  cavities  and 
the  mitral  valve  itself,  than  to  the  aortic  regurgitation,  which  is 
rarely  sufficient  in  volume  to  induce  congestion  in  the  lungs.  -This  is 
shown  by  the  clinical  fact  that  there  were  four  instances  mth  tricuspid 
murmur  in  the  sixteen  cases  of  endocarditis  in  which  there  was 
recent  aortic  regurgitation,  in  seven  of  which  there  was  mitral  regur- 
gitation also  ;  while  there  was  no  instance  of  tricuspid  murmur  in  the 
fourteen  cases  of  endocarditis  in  which  there  was  aortic  regurgitation 
owing  to  the  previous  disease  of  the  valve,  in  one-lialf  of  which  cases 
there  was  mitral  regurgitation  also. 

A  tricuspid  murmur  was  present  in  three  cases  of  endo-pericarditis; 
and  in  two  of  those  cases  the  murmur  was  persistent ;  while  in  one 
of  them  it  disappeared,  after  the  recovery  from  acute  rheumatism. 

I  will  give  here  the  proportion  in  which  a  tricuspid  murmur  was 
present  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  endocarditis  under  my  care 
from  October,  1866,  to  1869,  treated  by  means  of  rest. 

There  were  altogether  81  cases  of  endocarditis  in  a  total  of  74  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  in  none  of  those  thirty-one  cases  was  one 
tricuspid  murmur  present  without  a  mitral  or  other  murmur. 

While  the  tricuspid  nnu-mur  unaccompanied  by  another  murmur  was 
absent  in  those  cases ;  altliough  it  was  present  in  the  proportion  of  one 
in  eight  of  such  patients  treated  during  the  previous  fifteen  years ;  the 
proportion  in  which  the  conjoint  tricuspid  and  mitral  murmurs  were 
present  was  fully  maintained  in  the  cases  treated  by  rest.  Mitral 
regurgitation  was  present  without  aortic  regurgitation  in  twenty  of 
those  cases,  and  of  these,  tricuspid  murmur  was  present  in  nine,  or, 
if  we  add  two  doubtful  cases,  in  eleven  instances. 

In  none  of  these  instances  did  the  tricuspid  murmur  precede  the 
mitral ;  in  four  the  two  murmurs  appeared  at  the  same  time ;  in  four 
the  mitral  preceded  the  tricuspid  murmur  by  from  one  to  three  days, 
and  in  one  (45)  by  nine  days. 

In  three  of  these  cases  the  mitral  murmur  outlived  the  tricuspid ; 
in  two  it  was  the  reverse ;  in  three  they  were  combined  to  the  last, 
and  in  the  remaining  case  the  mitral  murmur  probably  lasted  beyond 
the  tricuspid. 

The  relation  of  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  the  right 
ventricle  to  tricuspid  murmur  will  be  considered  at  pages  473,  492. 
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II_Cases  of  Eheumatic  Endocarditis  with  a  Mitral  Murmur. 

Symlol  ~> 

The  mitral  and  the  tricuspid  valves,  while  they  correspond  in 
general  structure  and  function,  differ  essentially  in  the  construction 
and  arrangement  of  their  flaps  and  in  the  whole  setting  of  the  valve. 

The  tricuspid  valve,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  composed  of  three 
great  flaps  and  several  intervening  small  ones,  which  meet  somewhere 
about  the  centre  of  the  valve  ;  and  the  aponeurotic  ring  which  forms 
the  base  of  those  flaps  is  surroimded  on  all  sides  by  muscular  walls. 
(See  figs.  1,  2,  pp.  40,  41;  and  figs.  13,  14,  15,  pp.  55—57.) 

In  liealth,  when  the  ventricle  is  not  over-distended,  the  flaps  of  the 
valve  adapt  themselves  to  each  other  perfectly,  and  close  the  tricuspid 
aperture  completely  during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

When,  however,  the  cavity  is  over  distended,  as  it  is  under  the 
various  circumstances  which  I  have  already  described,  the  flaps  of 
the  valve  adapt  themselves  only  partially  to  each  other,  especially,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  three  great  flaps, 
and  regTirgitation  ensues.  The  so- called  "  safety-valve  "  function  of  the 
valve  is  thus  brought  into  play,  with  the  effect  of  relieving  the  tension 
of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  throwing  the  blood  backwards 
-  upon  the  veins  of  the  system. 

The  result  is  that  the  tricuspid  murmur  is,  with  rare  exceptions, 
not  a  sign  of  inflammation  of  that  valve,  but  of  the  over  distension  of 
the  right  ventricle,  caused  by  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  lungs. 

The  mitral  valve  is  formed  of  one  great  semilunar  or  convex  flap, 
the  base  of  which  is  incorporated  with  the  powerful  aponeurotic  struc- 
ture that  is  continuous  with  the  two  posterior  sinuses  of  the  aorta  ;  and 
of  a  crescentic  or  horse-shoe  flap,  complex  in  structure,  being  formed 
of  three  segments,  set  in  the  muscular  walls  at  the  base  of  the  left 
ventricle.  The  setting  of  the  base  of  the  valve  is  therefore  two- 
thirds  muscular  and  one-third  aponeurotic.  There  is  no  tendency  in 
the  aperture  to  widen  outwards  %t  the  base  of  the  valve  equally  in  all 
directions,  for  the  aponeurotic  structure,  when  healthy,  though  elastic, 
is  practically  unyielding.  The  single  anterior  semilunar  flap,  held 
in  check  by  its  proper  chords  and  fleshy  columns,  fills  up  the  pos- 
terior crescentic  flap  with  perfect  adaptation.  The  edges  of  the 
opposed  flaps  press  against  each  other  with  increasing  force  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  blood  on  their  under  surfaces ; 
and  the  over  distension  of  the  left  cavity  does  not,  owing  to  the 
structure  to  which  I  have  alluded,  readily  tend  to  widen  the  orifice 
and  open  up  the  valve.  The  healthy  mitral  valve,  therefore,  when 
the  left  ventricle  is  not  greatly  enlarged,  possesses  only  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  backward  pressure  or  forward  resistance  a  func- 
tion like  the  "  safety-valve  "  function  of  regurgitation  with  which  the 
tricuspid  valve  is  endowed.  Such  a  function  of  the  mitral  valve  would 
indeed  be  the  opposite  of  a  "  safety  "  valve  function,  for  it  would 
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immediately  endanger  tlie  lungs  by  throwing  the  blood  backwards 
upon  their  vessels.  (See  figs.  1,  2,  pages  40,  41 ;  and  fios.  7_19  r,r) 
50—52.  •  o 

The  result  is  that  when  the  right  ventricle  is  over  distended,  it 
relieves  itself  backwards  through  the  tricuspid  aperture  upon  the 
veins  of  the  system  ;  and  that  when  the  left  ventricle  is  over-distended, 
it,  with  rare  exceptions,  relieves  itself  directly  forwards  upon  the 
arteries  of  the  system,  and  so  the  lungs  are  spared  in  both  instances. 

I  derive  the  more  important  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this 
view  from  the  well-understood  pathological  history  of  aortic  regurgi- 
tation from  widening  of  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  owing  to  atheroma  of 
its  Avails.  In  those  cases  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  becomes 
greatly,  sometimes  enormously,  enlarged,  and  yet  I  know  of  compara- 
tively few  instances  of  this  kind  in  which  the  mitral  valve  was  there- 
fore incompetent. 

Mitral  regurgitation,  without  disease  of  the  structure  of  the  valves, 
occurs  most  frequently  among  cases  in  which  there  is  great  arterial 
tension  owing  to  Blight's  disease,  and  great  consequent  distension  of 
the  left  ventricle  ;  in  which  cases  there  is  often  also  an  atheromatous, 
or  thickened  state  of  the  mitral  valve,  with,  as  an  effect,  widening  of 
tlie  fibrous  portion  of  that  ajjerture,  and  possible  regurgitation. 

Mitral  murmur  is,  as  a  rule,  neither  a  sign  of  over-distension  of 
the  left  ventricle,  nor  of  a  supply  of  blood  to  that  cavity  too  small 
in  amount,  or  too  thin  in  quality. 

The  existence  then  of  a  mitral  murmur  in  a  first  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  a  direct  sign  of  inflammation  aftecting  the  left  side  of 
the  heart. 

Mitral  regurgitation,  not  connected  with  previous  disease  of  the 
valve,  and  without  aortic  regurgitation,  was  present  in  50  out  of  107 
cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  under  my  care  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
from  1851  to  1866,  and  in  20  of  31  such  cases  treated  by  rest  from 
1866  to  1869.  In  twenty-five  of  the  earlier  series  of  cases  the 
murmur  had  disappeared,  and -in  ten  others  it  was  lessening  at  the 
time  of  the  patient's  recovery,  while  in  fourteen  of  them  the  murmur 
seemed  to  be  established  ;  a^nd  it  was  absent  in  one  and  present  in  the 
other  of  two  -fatal  cases  of  mitral  endocarditis  at  the  time  of  death. 
In  the  cases  of  the  later  series  the  corresponding  numbers  were 
thirteen,  four,  and  three,  the  latter  being  the  only  cases  in  which  the 
murmur  was  established  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  recovery. 

In  one-half  of  the  cases  of  both  sets  the  mitral  nuirmur  was  heard 
on  the  day  of  admission  or  the  next  day ;  the  numbers  being  28  in  50 
■of  the  first  set,  and  9  in  20  of  the  second  set.  The  murmur  presented 
itself  within  six  days  of  admission  in  three-fourths  of  the  remainder, 
•or  seventeen  of  the  earlier  and  nine  of  -  the  later  series,  and  from  8  to 
17  days  after  admission  in  the  remaining  cases,  amounting  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  whole. 

Among  the  thirty-seven  cases  of  endocarditis,  combining  the  two 
scries,  admitted  with  mitral  murmur,  one-third,  or  eleven,  had  been  ill 
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from  2  to  7  days,  nearly  oue-lialf,  or  fifteen,  from  8  to  14  days,  six 
from  2  to  4  weeks,  two  for  a  longer  time,  and  three  for  an  unknown 
period. 

The  mitral  murmur  hecame  audible  after  admission  in  thirty-six 
cases,  and  of  these  the  murmur  appeared  in  six  during  the  first  7 
days,  in  eleven  from  8  to  14  days,  and  in  eight  from  15  to  28  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  attack  of  acate  rheumatism ;  in  six  at  a  later 
period ;  and  in  three  at  a  time  unknown. 

The  mitral  murmur  may  be  present  in  full  force  on  the  tliird  day 
of  the  attack,  or  its  appearance  may  be  delayed  until  the  fortieth  day. 
In  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases,  amounting  to  one-fourth,  it  is  deve- 
loped during  the  first  week,  and  in  the  larger  number,  or  two-thirds, 
before  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

General  illness. — In  nearly  every  case  of  endocarditis  the  patient 
presents  great  or  considerable  general  illness.  Thus  in  sixty-two  of 
the  seventy-one  cases  of  mitral  endocarditis  the  illness  was  great  or 
considerable,  in  two  it  was  definite,  and  in  five  it  was  slight ;  while  in 
two  there  is  no  description  of  the  general  state  of  the  patient. 

In  most  of  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  the  presence  of  great 
general  illness  in  these  cases,  the  murmur  was  established  at  the  time 
of  their  admission,  and  the  severity  of  the  attack  was  already  mitigated . 
or  passing  away. 

Those  cases  in  which  there  was  no  endocarditis,  present  a  very 
different  aspect,  since  in  scarcely  one-third  of  them  was  there  consideir 
able  general  illness. 

As  might  be  expected,  constitutional  illness  was  more  severe  and . 
frequent  in  those  instances  in  which  there  was  a  threat  of  endocarditis,  . 
though  its  existence  was  not  actually  demonstrated  by  valvular  incom- 
petence, since  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  them  the  general  illness  was 
'  either  great  or  considerable. 

The  illness  in  cases  of  endocarditis  is  peculiar.  It  differs  from  and 
is  superadded  to  that  due  to  simple  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  and  is  such  as  to  call  the  attention  of  the  physician  to  the  state 
of  the  heart. 

The  face  may  be  flushed  all  over,  the  forehead,  nose,  lips  and  chin. 
■  being  of  as  high  a  colour  as  the  cheeks,  a  state  that  is  usually  associated 
with  profuse  perspiration,  drops  of  sweat  standing  in  beads  on  the 
surface — a  condition,  however,  that  may  be  present  in  cases  with  severe 
affection  of  the  joints  without  endocarditis.  Thus  when  endocarditis 
exists  the  face  loses  the  brightness,  glow,  and  smoothness,  and  the 
variety  of  hue  and  tone  of  health,  and  becomes  clouded,  being  dusky, 
■duU,  or  ashy  in  hue,  or  glazed,  or  unduly  white,  or  even  of  a  bluish 
tint.  The  countenance,  no  longer  expressive  of  interest  in  things  and 
I^ersons  around,  or  even  of  pain  in  the  limbs,  is  marked  by  internal 
trouble.  The  aspect  of  the  patient  is  altered,  often  profoundly  so, 
being  anxious,  depressed,  or  indiffei'ent.  The  eye  loses  its.  lustre  and. 
expression,. and  becomesiheavy  and  dull 

Sleep  is  often  absent,,  the  nights  being  restless  ;  .  buit.  tins  is- perhaps 
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more  often  due  to  the  inflammation  of  the  joints  than  to  that  of  the 
interior  of  the  heart. 

The  nervous  system  is  often  gravely  affected.  Delirium  at  night,  the 
patient  wandering,  muttering,  and  complaining,  is  occasional,  but  rare ; 
it  occurred  in  two  instances,  in  which  the  affection  of  the  heart  was 
evidently  the  primary  exciting  cause  of  the  mental  trouble.  In 
another  patient  the  head  was  confused  on  the  third  day. 

Choreal  movements,  as  we  have  seen,  are  in  some  instances  a 
definite  effect  of  endocarditis,  especially  of  the  non-rheumatic  kind, 
traceable  frequently  to  cerebral  embolism;  but  choreal  movements, 
and  indeed  embolism,  were  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  my  cases  of 
rheumatic  endocarditis  uncomplicated  with  pericarditis.  In  one  in- 
stance the  patient,  previously  anxious,  and  with  sordes  on  his  teeth, 
was  nervous  and  fidget  ty ;  and  in  another,  starting  appeared  on  the 
6th  day,  having  been  preceded  on  the  4th  day  by  pain  in  the  heart. 

Sickness  is  occasionally  present.  It  was  so  in  four  of  my  cases. 
These  cases,  however,  point  not  to  the  stomach  as  the  cause  of  sickness, 
but  rather  and  usually  to  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  more 
immediately  to  that  of  the  brain  itself ;  as  in  a  case  in  which  giddiness 
and  sickness  appeared  together,  and  in  another  in  which  sickness  was 
preceded  by  restlessness. 

Failure  in  the  power  of  the  heart  is  an  occasional  occurrence  in 
cases  of  endocarditis.  Thus,  two  of  my  patients  were  attacked  with 
fainting.  One  of  these  fainted  on  the  day  of  admission,  and  again  on 
the  thirteenth,  and  on  the  following  day  was  sick,  so  that  failm-e  of  the 
heart  may  be  a  cause  of  sickness.  In  the  other  case  pain  in  the  heart 
and  fainting  appeared  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  admission.  We 
may  fairly  attribute  the  fainting  in  these  cases  to  the  actual  failure  of 
the  heart  itself,  caused  by  the  internal  inflammation  of  that  organ. 

The  pulse  is  often  quick,  feeble,  and  fluctuating.  I  believe  that 
it  is  dichrotous,  but  I  have  not  employed  the  sphygmogi-aph  in 
any  case  of  endocarditis,  being  perhaps  deterred  by  the  state  of  the 
wrist. 

Perspiration  is  often  especially  profuse  and  of  long  continuance ; 
sudamina  being  also  present  in  some  of  the  more  severe  cases. 

The  breathing  is  usually  affected,  being  more  or  less  quickened.  In 
rare  instances  pulmonary  apoplexy  or  extravasation  is  the  result  of  the 
difficulty  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  which  is  the  general 
effect,  varying  in  degree,  of  endocarditis. 

The  chain  of  symptoms  here  described  points  mainly  to  the 
aff'ection  of  two  great  functions.  The  nervous  power  is  lowered  ;  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  fine  vessels  of  the  lungs  and 
the  body  is  enfeebled. 

Fain  in  the  Region  of  the  Heart.— Vain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  severe  and  lasting,  sometimes  slight  or  transient,  amounting 
perhaps  only  to  uneasiness,  was  present  in  about  one-fourth  of 
the  cases  of  tricuspid  and  of  mitral  murmur  belonging  to  the  earlier 
series,  and  in  one-half  of  the  later  series,  treated  by  rest.     If  to 
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these  we  add  other  cases  having  mitral  or  tricuspid  murmur  in 
which  there  was  pain  in  the  left  side,  or  in  the  chest ;  the  proportion 
thus  affected  reaches  to  nearly  one-half  in  the  first  series,  and  to  fully 
one-half  in  the  second. 

The  pain  in  the  heart  was  sometimes,  but  not  generally,  severe.  In 
a  few  instances  the  pain  was  increased  or  excited  by  pressure.  We 
may  fairly  infer  that  in  those  cases  pericarditis  was  imminent  or  was 
actually  present,  though  not,  except  in  rare  instances,  with  such 
intensity  as  to  cause  even  a  transient  friction  sound. 

Palpitation  was  very  rarely  complained  of,  but  fainting,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  occurred  in  two  instances. 

Prolonfiation  of  the  First  Sound  occurring  during  the  Early  Period  of 
Mitral  Endocarditis. — In  one-half  of  my  patients  affected  with  mitral 
regurgitation,  as  we  have  just  seen,  a  murmur  was  established  at 
the  time  of  admission.  In  one-half  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
murmur  was  not  thus  established,  prolongation  of  the  first  sound 
preceded,  and  was  merged  into,  the  murmur.  In  all  but  one  of  those 
cases  the  first  sound  was  prolonged  at  tke  time  of  admission,  and  in 
that  case  and  two  others  a  tricuspid  murmur  was  then  in  full  play. 

The  tricuspid  murmur  was  likewise  heralded  by  prolongation  of 
the  first  sound  in  one-half  of  the  cases  in  which  that  murmur  was  not 
already  present  at  the  time  of  admission. 

In  a  number  of  the  cases,  the  exact  position  of  the  prolongation  of 
tlie  first  sound  was  not  defined  ;  but  wherever  it  was  so,  the  mitral 
murmur  was  preceded  by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex ; 
and  the  tricuspid  murmur  by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  the 
front  of  the  heart,  or  the  right  ventricle. 

I  think  that  no  cardiac  sign  is  more  readily  recognized  than  pro- 
longation of  the  first  sound,  and  yet  there  is  none  so  difficult  to  define. 
That  this  is  so,  however,  is  natural,  for  it  is  a  transition  sound.  It 
forms,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  transition  from  a  clear  healthy  first 
sound  to  a  murmur  ;  and  as  we  shall  see,  at  a  later  period,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases,  it  forms  a  transition  between  a  mitral  or 
tricuspid  murmur  when  dying  out,  and  the  restoration  of  the  healthy 
first  sound.  In  one-half  of  the  cases  in  which  the  prolongation 
preceded  the  murmur,  there  was  a  double  transition,  the  murmur 
being  botli  preceded  and  followed  by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound. 
Tliis  prolongation  is  sometimes  so  like  a  murmur  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  the  distinction,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  just  before  the  time 
of  transiiion,  when  the  prolongation  precedes  the  murmur;  and  just 
after  that  time,  when  it  follows  the  murmur. 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  is  the  absence  of  silence  and  the 
presence  of  a  wavering,  gxave,  feeble  sound  during  the  interval  between 
the  fir.st  and  second  sounds.  It  is  not  the  prolongation  of  the  shock 
of  the  first  sound  which  is  itself  significant,  being  sometimes  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  naore  telling  signs  of  endocarditis.  The  prolongation  of 
the  first  .sound  is  not  the  same  as  the  natural  loud  vibrating  characler 
of  that  sound  over  the  superficial  cardiac  region  which  is  almost 
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always  present  in  cases  of  anemia,  when  tlie  muscular  force  of  the 
ventricles  is  maintained,  and  even  in  excess,  but  when  the  blood  is 
scanty  and  thin,  being  deficient  in  red  corpuscles. 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  is,  I  repeat,  a  feeble,  indeterminate, 
wavering  sound,  that  fills  up  the  space  between  the  first  and  second 
sounds,  which  space  is  silent  in  health.  It  presents  every  gradation, 
from  a  sound  so  feeble  that  it  is  with  difficulty  discovered,  to  a  sound 
so  murmurlike  that  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  murmur 
into  which  it  so  often  ripens.  Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  was 
noticed  on  the  first  day  of  observation  in  fourteen  cases ;  the  prolonga- 
tion developed  into  a  murmur  in  two-thirds  or  nine  of  those  cases 
before  the  seventh  day  after  admission ;  and  in  the  remaining  third,  or 
five,  between  the  seventh  and  fourteenth  days.  In  two  other  instances 
the  prolongation,  absent  on  the  day  of  admission,  appeared  on  the 
following  day,  and  in  the  other  after  a  lapse  of  four  days. 

It  is  evident  that  in  aU  these  cases  the  endocarditis  was  present  before 
the  appearance  of  the  murmur  for  a  period  of  time  at  least  as  long  as 
the  previous  period  of  duration  of  the  prolongation  of  the  first  sound. 

There  are  other  modifications  of  the  first  sound,  besides  its  prolonga- 
tion, that  point  to  endocarditis,  if  they  do  not  indicate  it,  which  have 
been,  in  a  few  instances,  the  precursors  of  murmur.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient if  I  simply  name  them.  They  are — 1.  Loud  heart  sounds,  the 
first  being  sharp,  the  second  ringing ;  or  both  sounds  may  be  rmging. 
2.  Healthy  sounds  with  powerful  action  of  the  heart.  3.  Eoughness 
of  the  first  sound.  4  A  humming  noise  over  the  right  ventricle,  and 
in  one  case  at  the  apex,  where  it  was  associated  with  murmur. 
5.  Doubling  of  the  first  sound  (over  the  ventricle),  which  occurred  in 
two  cases  associated  with  a  prolonged  first  sound,  which  was  not 
followed  by  a  murmur  in  one  of  those  cases.  6.  Feeble  first,  loud 
second  sound,  followed  by  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart  and  mitral 
and  aortic  murmurs.  7.  Extensive  presystolic  mm-mur  (^rrrj))  present 
in  one  case  for  five  days,  followed  in  succession  by  loud  heart  sounds 
(6th  day),  doubling  of  the  second  sound  (15th  day),  and  a  faint  mitral 
murmur,  not  limited  to  the  apex.  8.  Loud  "plunging"  first  sound 
over  both  ventricles,  present  on  the  4th  day,  followed  by  prolongation 
of  the  first  sound  on  the  6th,  and  mitral  murmur  on  the  8th ;  and 
9.  muffling  of  the  first  sound,  which  in  one  case  succeeded  the  murmur, 
which  was  extinguished  by  an  attack  of  pain  in  the  heart,  foUowed  by 
fainting. 

All  the  above  varieties  in  character  of  the  first  sound  were,  in  the 
instances  referred  to,  followed  within  a  very  few  days  by  a  mitral 
murmur. 

The  only  one  of  these  varieties  of  the  first  sound  that  I  would  speak 
of  is  the  last :  the  peculiar  "  plunging  "  sound.  I  call  it  so  for  want 
of  a  better  name.  The  sound  is  something  like  what  I  have  heard  in 
the  working  of  a  steam-engine.  It  was  as  if  the  piston  made  a 
peculiar  plunging  sound  when  it  dipped  down  and  reached  the  bottom 
of  its  play.    I  have  heard  this  sound  in  at  least  three  cases.    One  of 
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them  was  attacked  afterwards  with  delirmm,  long  torpor,  almost  coma; 
extreme  depression,  and  pericarditis,  but  no  murmur.  In  all  the 
cases,  the  constitutional  symptoms  more  or  less  threatened  endocarditis. 

Besides  these  peculiarities  of  the  first  sound  preceding  mitral 
murmur,  there  is  one  other  affection  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  that  I 
woidd  name ;  and  that  is  a  complete  silence  of  both  sounds ;  which 
•occurred  in  one  case  threatened  with  endocarditis,  in  which  a  mitral 
murmur  did  not  appear.  In  that  case  there  was  tenderness  over  the 
heart,  fightiug  for  breath,  a  piercing  pain  between  the  chest  and  back, 
and  great  depression,  lasting  for  some  days.  On  the  8th  day  she  looked 
more  bright,  on  the  9th  the  sounds  of  the  heart  were  audible,  on  the 
14th  its  impulse  had  returned  and  was  gaining  power,  and  on  the  26th 
clay  the  sounds  were  of  natural  loudness,  and  there  was  no  murmur. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral  murmur  there  is 
undue,  but  not  great,  strength  of  the  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle, 
which  may  be  seen  and  felt  between  the  cardiac  cartilages  to  the  left 
■of  the  lower  sternum.  This  is  found  even  in  the  earlier  stages,  and 
before  the  appearance  of  the  mitral  murmur. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  just  been  stated,  that  while  in  some 
cases  that  murmur  bursts  into  full  play  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  being  audible  on  admission,  and  on  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  or 
7th  days  after  the  seizure ;  in  others  it  is  not  audible  until  a  period 
varying  from  the  8th  to  the  30th  day,  although  there  is  unequivocal 
evidence  that  the  inflammation  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  was  present 
before  and  at  the  time  of  admission.  This  evidence  consists  in  the 
existence  of  a  tricuspid  murmm^,  or  a  prolonged  first  sound,  or  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart  or  in  the  chest,  with  great  or  considerable 
general  illness. 

The  inflammation  of  the  valve  cannot  cause  regurgitation  until 
perfect  adaptation  is  prevented  by  the  formation  of  small  prominences, 
covered  with  a  deposit  of  fibrin  upon  the  surfaces  or  lines  of  contact 
of  the  margins  of  the  valve,  or  by  the  softening  and  yielding  of  its  flaps. 

In  three  of  the  cases  tricuspid  or  mitral  murmiu-  became  audible 
after  admission,  when  the  patient's  illness  increased.  In  ten  other 
cases,  however,  it  was  the  reverse,  for  in  all  of  them  the  murmur  came 
into  play  when  tlie  patient's  health  began  to  improve. 

We  are  therefore,  I  conceive,  warranted  in  assuming  that  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  cases,  the  active  stage  of  the  endocarditis  is 
passing  away  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  murmur. 

Progress  of  Cases  of  Endocarditis  ivith  a  Mitral  Murmur. — Cases 
■with  a  mitral  murmur  from  endocarditis  affecting  a  valve  previously 
healthy,  may  usually  be  readily  distinguished  from  those  in  which  the 
murmur  is  due  to  established  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  by  the 
character,  seat,  and  area  of  the  murmur,  its  changes,  duration,  and 
transition,  its  cessation  or  establishment ;  by  the  size  of  the  heart  and 
the  force,  extent,  and  position  of  its  impulse ;  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
first  and  second  sounds  over  the  right  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  artery, 
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the  aorta  and  great  arteries  in  the  neck.  The  mitral  murmur  is  always- 
situated  over  the  apex  and  hody  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  ventricular 
septum.  The  centre  of  the  murmur  and  its  point  of  greatest  intensity 
and  purity  is  usually  just  below  the  left  nipple.  Sometimes  it  is  limited 
to  this  point,  but  in  general  it  covers  a  larger  area,  spreading  inwards 
towards  the  right  ventricle,  outwards  and  upwards  towards  the  axilla 
and  over  the  lung,  and  downwards  over  the  stomach.  This  area  is 
rarely  extensive,  being  usually  limited  by  a  diameter  of  from  two  to 
three  inches. 

Wlien  the  heart  is  high,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
when  the  left  ventricle  is  exposed  in  consequence  of  the  shrinking  of 
the  overlapping  portion  of  the  left  lung,  the  murmur  extends  upwards 
towards  the  axilla,  and  even  above  the  mamma,  and  a  httle  outwards, 
rather  than  downwards.  The  direction  of  the  murmur  upwards 
towards  the  axilla  is  peculiar  to  the  mitral  murmur  of  endocarditis, 
for  when  disease  of  the  valve  is  estabhshed,  the  lungs  expand  down- 
wards to  an  unusual  extent,  and  so  muffle  or  arrest  the  murmur  in 
its  course  towards  the  axilla. 

The  extent  of  the  area  of  the  murmur  depends  much  upon  its 
■character.  A  smooth,  soft,  bellows-murmur,  especially  if  it  is  rather 
feeble,  is  in  general  limited  to  the  apex  and  left  ventricle ;  so  also  is  a 
weak,  grave  murmur.  But  when  it  is  vibrating,  loud  and  almost 
musical,  and  especially  if  a  thrill  is  felt  by  the  finger  over  the  apex — 
then  the  area  of  the  murmur  is  extensive.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  so 
all-pervading  that  it  may  be  heard  over  the  whole  cage  of  the  chest, 
front  and  back,  and  even  upwards  into  the  neck  and  downwards  over 
the  abdomen. 

It  is  only  in  established  mitral  disease,  or  in  very  rare  cases  of 
endocarditis  with  extensive  mischief  to  the  valve,  that  we  find  this 
pervading  vibrating  murmur  with  perceptible  thrill. 

In  cases  of  established  mitral  disease  the  murmur  is  usually 
auchble  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  often 
coming  quite  down  to  its  lower  boxmdary.  The  vibration  in  the  left 
ventricle,  which  rests  immediately  upon  the  stomach,  the  diaphragm 
alone  interposing,  awakens  a  corresponding  vibration  in  the  stomach, 
and  as  this  takes  place  in  a  hollow  sac,  its  tone  is  often  metallic,  and  it 
thus  sometimes  imparts  a  musical  character  to  the  murmur  at  the  apex. 

In  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral  regurgitation,  the  nnirmur  is  often 
so  feel)le  that  it  is  limited  to  its  birth]ilace,  and  is  unable  to  generate 
corresponding  vibrations  in  the  adjoining  organs.  In  these  patients 
the  murnmr  is  inaudil)le  over  tlie  stomach  ;  but  in  other  cases  of  endo- 
carditis, according  to  the  loudness  and  penetrating  quality  of  the  tone, 
the  murmur  makes  itself  heard  over  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the 
stomacli,  at  that  part  of  it  nearest  to  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  murmur  was  heard  over  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the 
chest  in  only  two  of  the  fifty  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral 
murmur  of  the  first  series,  and  in  one  of  the  twenty  cases  of  the 
second  series.     In  one  of  tliese  cases  the  murmur  was  audible 
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over  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  the  lungs  being  condensed,  on  the 
4th  day,  but  it  was  not  again  heard  in  that  position.  In  another 
such  case  the  murmur  was  heard  over  the  back  of  the  chest 
from  the  27th  to  the  34th  days  after  admission,  but  ceased  to  be  so  on 
the  30th ;  and  in  the  tliird  case  the  murmur  was  heard  below 
the  shoulder  blades  for  the  iirst  time  on  the  18th,  and  for  the  last 
time  on  the  42nd  day.  After  that  date  the  murmur  was  less  loud, 
and  its  area  was  correspondingly  lessened. 

I  have  to  add  to  these,  one  case  of  death  with  inflammation  of  the 
mitral  valve  ;  the  anterior  flap  was  softened  and  enlarged,  its  edge  and 
that  of  the  posterior  flap  were  covered  with  lymph  or  fibrine,  and  the 
valve  permitted  extensive  regurgitation  through  the  mitral  aperture. 
The  patient,  a  young  man  previously  in  good  health,  had  been  ill  a 
fortnight  with  acute  rheumatism  ;  when  admitted,  he  had  an  anxious 
expression,  hurried  and  difficult  breathing,  and  sickness.  A  loud 
mitral  murmur,  beginning  with  a  sharp  shock  and  followed  by  the 
second  sound,  extended  forwards  almost  to  the  sternum,  where  the 
heart  sounds  were  healthy,  and  backwards  to  below  both  shoulder 
blades.  "From  the  9th  day  to  the  11th  he  raised  phlegm  tinted  with 
blood,  he  was  propped  up  in  bed,  and  there  was  dulness  and  fine  crepi- 
tation over  the  left  lower  lobe.  On  the  14th  he  sat  forward  in  bed  in 
great  distress,  breathing  with  difficulty.  In  the  course  of  that  day  he 
died,  and  on  dissection  he  presented  the  inflammation  of  the  mitral 
valve  and  the  extensive  pulmonary  apoplexy  that  were  evidenced  during 
life. 

The  patients  usually  lay  flat  in  bed,  their  pain  being  increased 
by  movement,  and  as  the  back  was  not  examined,  some  of  these 
might  have  presented  a  murmur  over  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs 
behind ;  but  when  we  regard  the  limited  area  over  which  the  murmur 
was  usually  heard  in  front  and  at  the  side,  it  is  evident  that  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  audible  beliind.  I  think  it  probable  that  three 
cases,  in  addition  to  those  just  named,  may  have  been  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  perhaps  two  others,  for  in  them  the  murmur  was  loud,  while 
in  the  first  three  it  was  vibrating  in  tone. 

The  mitral  murmur  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  or  of  its 
transition  from  prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  is  as  a  rule  either 
weak  and  grave ;  or  it  is  a  soft,  feeble,  bellows  murmur,  and  is  there- 
fore limited  in  area. 

The  mitral  murmur  invariably  begins  with  an  accent  or  shock,  which 
corresponds  with  the  shock  of  the  impulse,  and  it  generally  ends 
with  the  second  sound.  It  fills  up,  in  fact,  the  space  between  the 
first  and  second  sounds,  that  space  being  often  lengthened  so  as 
to  admit  of  greater  prolongation  of  the  murmur,  with  the  effect  of 
altering  the  rhythm  of  the  heart.  Sometimes  the  murmur  does  not 
quite  fill  up  this  space,  so  that  there  is  a  distinct  silent  pause  between 
the  end  of  tlie  murmur  and  the  second  sound.  The  presence  of  the 
accent  or  shock  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  sound  distinguishes  an 
endocardial  murmur  from  an  exocardial  or  friction  murmur. 
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The  pressure  test  comes  in  to  settle  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing one  condition  from  the  other.  If  the  noise  be  endocardial,  the 
sound  may  become  louder  from  the  closer  application  of  the  stetho- 
scope, when  pressed  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  but  the  quality  of 
the  noise  is  unaltered,  it  is  rhythmical  with  the  heart  sounds,  it 
retains  its  accent  or  shock,  it  fills  up  the  space  between  the  first 
and  second  sounds,  and  it  ends  exactly  with  the  second  sound. 

But  if  the  noise  be  frictional,  it  usually  loses  its  murmur-like  tone 
when  the  pressure  is  made — and  becomes  rustling  or  gra>^ing,  grating  or 
creaking  in  character ;  it  extinguishes  the  first  and  second  sounds  of 
the  heart,  which  were  previously  heard  side  by  side,  but  not  incor- 
porated with  the  murmur ;  it  brings  out  a  double  sound  where  there 
was  but  a  single  one  before,  a  sound  to-and-fro  in  character,  or  a 
noise  not  unlike  that  made  by  the  sharpening  of  a  scythe,  with  a 
single  down-stroke  during  the  beat  of  the  heart,  and  a  double  up-stroke 
during  its  pause.  Sometimes  the  mitral  murmur  is  masked  or  confused 
at  the  apex  by  the  co-existence  of  a  vibrating  systolic  noise.  The 
interposition  of  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth  between  the  stethoscope  and 
the  surface  of  the  chest  annihilates  this  vibrating  noise,  and  the  mitral 
murmur  is  then  heard  with  perfect  purity  and  clearness.  The  interposi- 
tion of  the  lung  effects  the  same  end — for  this  vibratoiy  noise  is  heard 
only  where  the  heart  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest ; 
and  hence,  when  using  the  naked  stethoscope,  we  meet  with  cases  in 
which  the  murmur  is  more  smooth  and  bellows-like  just  to  the -left  of 
the  apex  or  towards  the  axilla,  than  it  is  over  the  apex  itself.  For 
this  effect,  however,  the  layer  of  lung  must  be  thin  and  the  tone  of  the 
munnur  must  be  penetrating.  In  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral 
regurgitation,  the  murmur  is  often  muffled  by  a  rumble,  or  a  com- 
paratively feeble  vibration.  The  interposed  paper  or  the  intervening 
lung  extinguishes  this  vibrating  noise,  and  brings  a  pure,  soft,  bellows 
murmur  into  play. 

The  changes  that  the  mitral  murmur  of  endocarditis  undergoes 
during  the  progress  of  the  case  are  remarkable,  and  they  vary  in 
almost  every  instance.  These  changes  consist  in  alterations  of  its 
tone,  loudness,  and  area ;  in  its  transition  from  a  true  murmur  to 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound ;  in  the  substitution  of  a  tricuspid  for 
a  mitral  murmur,  or  the  reverse,  or  the  companionship  of  the  two 
murmurs  ;  in  the  suppression  and  reawakening  of  the  murmur ;  and 
frequently  in  its  final  extinction,  either  directly  or  by  passing  again 
into  prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  which  precedes  the  restoration  of 
the  healthy  sounds  of  the  heart. 

In  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (18  in  70)  the  mitral  murmur  was  only 
heard  on  one  occasion. 

Of  50  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  mitral  murmur  was  heard  more 
than  once,  that  murmur  was  of  equal  loudness  during  the  successh'e 
observations  in  one-fifth  (11) ;  became  gradually  weaker  in  one-third 
(17),  but  in  six  of  these  it  passed  through  a  double  oscillation  and 
increased  and  lessened  a  second  time ;  became  gradually  stronger  in 
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oue-fifth  of  the  cases  (11),  in  one-half  of  which  it  again  gradually 
declined ;  was  suspended  and  then  renewed  for  a  time  in  one-fourth 
of  the  cases  (12),  when  the  murmur  again  faded  away ;  and  it  some- 
times yielded  to  the  healthy  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  sometimes  to 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound.  In  two  instances,  already  included 
in  the  abstract  just  given,  there  was  a  double  disappearance  and 
reawakening  of  the  mitral  murmur,  which  in  one  of  them  met  with 
final  extinction,  while  in  the  other  it  became  established. 

The  changes  in  the  area  of  the  murmur  corresponded  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  the  changes  in  its  loudness,  the  former  widening  as  the  latter 
increased  and  narrowing  as  it  diminished. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  cases,  and  especially  in  those  in  which 
the  murmur  disappeared,  the  tone  of  the  murmur  underwent  but 
Little  change.  It  became  progressively  louder  and  feebler,  more  clear 
and  more  obscure  in  almost  every  instance,  but  it  usually.retained  its 
original  character. 

The  murmur  was  observed  to  be  soft  and  smooth,  approaching 
to  the  character  of  a  bellows  sound,  in  less  than  one-half  of  the  first 
series  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral  regurgitation,  and  in 
less  than  one-third  of  the  second  series ;  the  cases  in  each  series  in 
which  the  murmur  was  not  characterized  amounting  to  fully  one-third 
of  the  whole. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  the  first  series  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  second  series  of  cases,  the  murmur  was  grave  in  character,  being 
in  some  of  them  feeble,  and  in  a  few,  loud  and  almost  vibrating. 

Musical,  sawing,  and  rasping  murmurs  formed  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  and  these  were  they  that 
passed  through  a  series  of  changes  in  tone  and  character. 

One  case,  a  youth,  was  a  notable  and  rare  instance  of  the  variety  of 
changes  in  tone  through  which  the  mitral  murmur  may  pass.  He  had 
been  iU  a  fortnight  and  had  suffered  from  pain  in  the  heart.  On 
admission  he  presented  a  tricuspid  murmur.  To  this  a  loud  mitral 
murmur  was  added  on  the  3rd  day,  when  he  was  very  ill.  On  the 
8th  he  was  better,  and  from  that  day  to  the  15  th  the  murmur  was 
weak,  soft,  and  smooth.  On  the  21st  it  was  louder  and  on  the  29th 
it  altogether  changed  its  tone  and  became  musical.  After  this, 
without  apparent  cause,  it  underwent  two  variations,  having  first 
the  character  of  a  sawing  and  then  of  a  bellows  sound.  The  tone 
of  the  murmur  then  again  altered,  and  it  became  grave,  and  finally 
on  the  52  nd  day  it  had  regained  its  lost  musical  character. 

We  must  now  answer  the  important  practical  questions  suggested 
by  these  observations,  what  are  the  character  and  progress  of  the 
murmur,  when  the  attack  tends  to  end  in  perfect  restoration  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  valve  ?  and  what,  when  it  tends  to  become  per- 
manently incompetent,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  mitral  disease  ? 

The  answer  may  be  already  almost  gathered  from  what  has  gone 
before.  When  the  murmur  is  permanently  feeble,  soft,  and  smooth, 
with  an  approach  to,  or  even  the  formation  of,  a  gentle  bellows  sound ; 
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or  when  it  is  feeble  and  grave,  the  complete  restoration  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  valve  may  be  anticipated.  In  illustration  of  this  statement  we 
iind  that  the  murmur  was  feeble,  soft,  and  approaching  to  a  bellows 
sound  in  14  of  the  25  cases  of  the  first  series  that  ended  in  recovery 
of  the  valve  ;  and  in  4  of  the  10  that  left  with  a  lessening  murmur, 
the  corresponding  number  in  the  two  like  classes  of  cases  of  the  second 
series  being  5  in  17,  while  of  the  17  cases  that  ended  in  established 
valve  disease  out  of  a  total  of  71,  the  murmur  was  feeble  in  none,  and 
\vas  smooth  or  soft  in  6,  most  of  which  presented  a  definite  bellows 
murmur. 

The  feeble  grave  murmur  was  more  frequently  developed  in  the 
later  than  in  the  earlier  series  of  cases,  but  in  both  its  presence  was 
almost  always  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  valve. 

When  the  loudness  of  the  murmur  steadily  diminished,  or  when  it 
first  rose  and  then  fell,  or  when  after  disappearing  it  reappeared  and 
again  faded  away,  the  integrity  of  the  valve  was  generally  regained. 

When  the  murmur  was  loud,  its  area  being  extensive;  when  it 
presented  a  sharply-defined  loud,  bellows,  musical,  sawing,  or  rasping 
sound  ;  when  it  was  vibrating  in  tone  ;  when  it  steadily  increased  in 
loudness,  or  only  slightly  rose  and  fell  to  rise  and  fall  again,  without 
a  temporary  disappearance ;  then  valvular  disease  was,  as  a  rule,  though 
not  invariably,  permanently  established.  One  patient,  a  nurse  in  the 
Hospital,  left  with  a  loud  mitral  murmur,  but  after  a  time,  when  she 
resumed  her  work,  the  murmur  had  given  place  to  healthy  heart  sounds. 

Condition  of  the  Heart  and  the  Great  Vessels  in  Cases  of  Endocarditis 
affecting  the  Mitral  Valve. — In  these  cases  there  are,  as  I  have  already 
illustrated,  many  affections  of  the  heart  besides  imperfection  of  the 
mitral  valve  with  its  attendant  murmur.  When  inflammation  affects 
the  great  central  cavity  of  the  heart,  the  pivot  of  its  action,  the  whole 
organ  is  involved,  and  every  part  of  it  becomes,  in  succession,  modified 
in  its  action ;  and  in  the  force,  movement,  and  sounds  by  which  it 
makes  that  action  known. 

Inflammation  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is 
as  essentially  a  part  of  acute  rheumatism,  as  is  inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  joints.  The  inflammation  may  commence 
in  the  heart  at  the  same  time  that  it  commences  in  the  hmbs.  It 
attacks  that  part  of  the  heart  that  is  working  with  the  greatest  force, 
just  as  it  attacks  those  parts  of  the  limbs  that  are  subjected  to  the 
greatest  labour.  The  increasing  inflammation  of  the  joints  calls  forth 
increasing  force  in  the  action  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  so  stu's  up  and 
adds  to  the  inflammation  that  may  have  already  existed  in  that  cavity 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

This  inflammation  of  the  ventricle,  like  the  inflammation  of  every 
other  organ,  lessens  the  power  of  the  muscular  cavity  to  expel  its 
contents,  and  to  propel  the  blood  round  the  vessels  of  the  system. 
This  imperfect  transmission  of  blood  to  the  system,  the  demand  for 
wiiich  is  increased  by  the  inflammation  in  the  limbs,  causes  distension 
of  the  left  auricle,  and  impedes  the  transmission  of  the  blood  through 
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the  lungs.  This  induces  distension  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its 
branches,  with,  as  its  effects,  accentuation— or  loudness  and  sharpness, 
or  shock — of  the  second  sound,  with  relative  feebleness,  or  even 
absence,  of  the  first  sound  over  that  artery ;  and  distension  of  the 
right  ventricle,  with  increase  in  the  action  of  its  walls  and  in  the 
force  and  extent  of  its  impulse. 

We  have,  thus,  two  ventricles  beating  side  by  side,  the  left  one,  the 
seat  of  the  inflammation,  beating  with  lessened  power ;  the  right  one, 
with  increased  force. 

The  increased  fulness  and  force  of  the  right  ventricle  tend,  when 
they  pass  certain  limits,  to  reverse  the  flow  of  a  portion  of  the 
blood,  and  to  send  it  from  the  right  ventricle  back  into  the  right 
auricle ;  with  the  effect  of  relieving  the  distension  of  the  arteries  of 
the  lungs,  increasing  the  fulness  of  the  veins  of  the  system,  and 
producing  a  tricuspid  murmur. 

After  a  time,  the  whole  volume  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  and  the 
proportion  of  its  red  corpuscles  is  lessened ;  and  then  appear  as  later 
and  secondary  effects,  a  murmur  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  some- 
times a  murmur  over  the  aorta  and  its  great  branches — murmurs  that 
are  due  to  the  lessening  of  the  contents,  and  relaxation  of  the  walls 
of  those  vessels. 

Such  murmurs  in  the  great  arteries  appear,  however,  also  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  affection,  in  the  aorta  more  frequently,  owing 
evidently  to  the  lessened  power  of  the  inflamed  left  ventricle,  and  the 
diminished  supply  of  blood  that  is  therefore  sent  into  the  aorta,  the 
walls  of  which  are  thus  relaxed ;  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery  occa- 
sionally, for  reasons  that  have  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

The  close  study  of  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels 
generally  throws  more  light  upon  the  degree  of  the  inflammation  of 
the  heart,  and  its  effect  on  the  vital  powers  of  the  organ,  than  does 
the  simple  observation  of  the  mitral  murmur. 

I  shall  now  rapidly  review  the  conditions  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels  as  they  presented  themselves  in  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with 
incompetence  of  the  mitral  valve — that  valve  being  previously  in  the 
virgin  state  and  uninjured. 

The  Imjpulse  of  the  Heart. — I  find  that  I  have  taken  notes  of  the 
state  of  the  impulse  in  one  half  of  the  cases  with  mitral  incompetence, 
or  in  2.5  out  of  50  of  the  first  series,  and  9  out  of  20  of  the  second. 

The  beat  of  the  heart  was,  as  a  rule,  not  extensive  or  strong.  It 
showed  itself  rather  in  the  higher  than  the  lower  cardiac  inter- 
costal spaces,  being  present  in  only  one  instance  below  the  fifth 
space,  less  frequently  in  that  space  than  in  the  fourth,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  third  space.  While  the  impulse  at  the  apex  was  in  general 
feeble  or  absent ;  that  of  the  right  ventricle,  though  rarely  powerful, 
was  usually  somewhat  increased  in  strength,  being  present  in  the 
third  and  fourth,  and  even  the  fifth  spaces  between  the  cartilages. 
This  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  was  not  as  a  rule  marked  or  strong, 
but  it  could  be  felt  diffused  over  those  spaces  when  the  ball  of  the 
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palm  of  the  hand  was  applied  over  them,  or  when  the  fingers  were 
l^ressed  gently  into  the  spaces. 

In  a  few  instances  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  especially  the 
impulse  of  the  right  ventricle,  was  strong  and  diffused  or  powerful,  or 
even  tumultuous  and  violent,  soon  after  admission ;  and  then  the  size 
of  the  heart,  which  was  not  in  general  notably  affected,  became 
enlarged,  the  chest  over  the  cardiac  region  being  more  prominent  tlian 
over  the  corresponding  space  on  the  right  side. 

In  one  or  two  patients  the  impulse  presented  a  peculiar  shock. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  with  regard  to  the  impulse  in  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  cases  was  its  variation  during  the  successive  periods 
of  the  disease.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  it  was  feeble  on  the  1st  day  in 
the  fourth  space,  very  strong  on  the  3rd  day,  moderate  in  strength 
in  the  fifth  space  on  the  8  th  day,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth 
spaces  on  the  12th  day.  In  another  patient  the  impulse  was  felt 
in  the  second  and  third  sj)aces  on  the  2nd  day,  when  there  was 
pain  in  the  heart;  on  the  5th,  the  pain  still  continuing,  the  heart 
beat  violently  ;  from  the  6  th  to  the  18  th  the  pulsation  was  strong 
in  the  second  space,  and  from  the  28th  to  the  34th  it  was  diffused 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  spaces.  In  this  case  mitral  disease  was 
established,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the  impulse  of  the  right 
ventricle  told  with  precision  the  story  of  the  increasing  vahnilar 
disease  in  the  left  ventricle. 

The  study  of  the  impulse  conveys  the  most  important  lesson  in  all 
cases  of  endocarditis.  Its  absence  may  tell  of  the  want  of  vital  power ; 
and  its  excess  in  the  right  ventricle,  while  it  is  wanting  in  the  left,  shows 
lessened  power  from  inflammation  in  the  latter  cavity,  and  consequent 
increased  labour  in  the  former.  Its  gradual  increase  in  force,  and 
enlargement  in  area,  with  persistence  of  mitral  murmur  towards  the 
period  of  the  termination  of  the  attack  of  endocarditis,  and  after  its 
cessation,  mark  advancing  and  established  valvular  disease :  and  its 
extent  and  force  point  out  the  amount  of  the  back-flow_of  blood  from 
the  left  ventricle  into  its  auricle,  and  the  obstacle  to  the  on-flow  of  blood 
through  the  lungs  induced  thereby.  The  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle 
is,  in  short,  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  mitral  valve, 
and  of  the  consequent  resistance  to  the  circulation  through  the  lungs. 

The  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  Avas  diffused  and  strong,  extending 
out  to  the  nipple,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which 
there  was  a  tricuspid  murmur. 

In  a  few  instances  the  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  was  so  high 
as  to  be  present  in  the  second  space  ;  but  generally  the  pulsation  felt 
in  that  space  was  due  to  the  presence  there  of  the  distended  pulmonary 
artery,  when  that  pulsation  was  double,  the  second  impulse  being 
more  smart  and  shock-like  than  the  first.  In  these  cases  the  pul- 
monary artery  was  distended,  the  first  sound  was  feeble  or  absent, 
while  the  second  was  unusually  loud  and  strong,  penetrating  the  ear 

with  a  shock.  . 
The  apex  beat  is,  in  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral  regurgitation. 
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usually  slight,  sometimes  absent — during  the  early  period,  before  the 
mitral  murmur  is  developed,  owing  to  the  weakened  muscular  power 
of  the  inflamed  left  ventricle;  and— after  the  appearance  of  the  murmur, 
owing  to  the  relief  afforded  to  the  organ  by  the  greater  ease  with  which 
its  surcharge  of  blood  is  sent  backwards  into  the  auricle  than  forwards 
into  the  aorta. 

There  are,  however,  certain  exceptional  cases  of  great  interest, 
several  of  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  in  which  the  left 
ventricle  beats  with  great  force,  and  unduly  to  the  left. 

In  three  of  these  cases  there  was  extensive  pulmonary  apoplexy,  or 
pneumonia  of  that  type,  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lung. 

One  was  a  youth,  with  hurried  and  dif&cult  breathing,  tinted 
phlegm,  and  dulness  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lung,  which 
was  solid  and  lessened  in  size  owing  to  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The 
condensed  and  solidified  lung  shrank  away  from  its  natural  position 
between  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  the  apex  of  the  heart;  and 
the  apex  was  therefore  completely  exposed,  beating  with  all  its  force 
upon  the  fifth  space  more  than  an  inch  beyond  the  left  nipple.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  mitral  murmur,  but  as  soon  as  the  lung  began 
to  recover  itself,  the  murmur  came  into  full  play.  When  the  lung 
again  expanded,  it  covered  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  its  beat  was 
no  longer  perceptible.  The  whole  heart  in  this  case  was  displaced 
to  the  left;  and  its  displacement  was  still  greater  in  the  sister  case, 
in  which  the  apex  beat  was  situated  three  inches  beyond  the  nipple 
line ;  the  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  was  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
costal  cartilages ;  and  the  double  pulsation  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
with  a  strong  second  shock,  was  present  in  the  second  space  above 
the  mamma. 

A  fourth  case,  when  admitted,  had  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
and  the  apex  beat  was  situated  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the 
nipple.  Five  days  later  the  extreme  limit  of  the  impulse  had  shrunk 
one  inch,  being  seated  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  nipple. 

Accentuation  of  the  Second  Sound,  with  Silence,  Feeblc7iess,  or  Pro- 
longcttion  of  the  First  Sound  over  the  Pulmonary  Artery. — Accentuation 
of  the  second  sound  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  the  left  second 
space,  is  a  weU  established  sign  attendant  upon  mitral  regurgitation, 
and  it  may  be  present  in  every  degree. 

The  second  sound  may  be  more  or  less  loud  and  sharp  or  ringing — 
or  it  may  penetrate  and  strike  the  ear  with  a  loud  shock ;  when  a 
double  impulse  is  to  be  felt  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  first  beino- 
gentle  and  gi-adual,  while  the  second  gives  to  the  hand  a  smart  shock 

This  increase  in  loudness  and  sharpness  of  the  second  sound  is  due 
to  distension  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  owing  to  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  blood  travels  through  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

Whenever  the  Ijlood  thus  accumulates  in  the  lungs,  whatever  be 
the  cause,  the  same  effect  is  induced.  In  cases  of  phthisis,  and 
notably  when  there  is  htemoiThage  from  the  lung  and  shrinking  of  its 
tissue,  the  pulmonary  artery,  enlarged  and  tense,  displaces  the  lung 
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superficial  to  it,  and  presses  against  the  second  space  ;  where  there  is  a 
double  impulse  the  first  gentle,  the  second  felt  and  heard  as  a  shock. 
In  bronchitis,  emphysema  and  pneumonia,  there  is  the  same  disten- 
sion of  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  greater  in  degree.  The  interposition 
of  the  lung,  enlarged  owing  to  the  disease,  screens  the  pulmonary  artery 
from  the  hand  and  the  ear,  so  that  over  it  the  second  sound  is  often  not 
unduly  loud  ;  but  it  is  so  in  some  instances  over  the  right  ventricle. 

Whenever  the  tension  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  thus  so  great  as 
to  cause  a  strong  and  loud  shock  with  the  second  sound,  the  first 
sound  is  either  almost  silent,  or  feeble,  or  faintly  prolonged. 

When  the  blood  is  sent  into  a  tight  and  full  arteiy,  it  makes  but 
little,  often  no  sound,  either  in  the  shape  of  shock  or  murmur ;  but  the 
second  sound  caused  by  the  smart  and  strong  reflux  of  the  blood  upon 
the  walls  and  closed  valves  of  the  artery,  makes  a  loud,  sometimes  a 

I  inging  or  metallic  sound.  The  same  occurs  in  the  aorta  when  it  is 
<jnlarged  and  rendered  tense  owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the 
blood  leaves  the  arterial  system  in  advanced  cases  of  contracted  granular 
Icidney.   When  you  listen  over  the  aorta  a  single  sound  is  often  heard, 

II  loud  ringing  metallic  second  sound,  the  first  being  almost  or  abso- 
lutely silent.  Sometimes  in  these  cases  the  artery  is  so  large  and 
tense  that  it  presses  against  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  pro- 
ducing there  a  double  pulsation,  the  first  gentle  and  gradual,  the  second 
smart  and  with  a  shock.  ■ 

I  find  that  I  have  described  the  second  sound  as  being  loud  or  sharp 
or  ringing  in  about  one-half  of  the  50  cases  of  the  first  series  and  9 
of  the  20  of  the  second  series  of  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral 
murmur,  and  in  5  of  13  of  those  of  the  first  series  with  an  uncom- 
plicated tricuspid  murmur.  This  does  not  of  course  include  all  of 
this  class. 

It  was  noticed  that  the  second  sound  was  sharp  or  loud  in  the 
early  period  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  that  sign  was 
observed,  or  in  13  out  of  25  of  the  first  series,  and  7  out  of  9 
of  the  second  series. 

In  all  but  six  of  the  patients  in  whom  it  was  noticed  that  the  second 
sound  was  intensified,  it  continued  to  be  loud  down  to  a  late  period, 
to  the  time  in  fact  of  approaching  recovery. 

Loudness  of  the  second  sound  may  be  associated  with  each  of 
the  sio-ns,  singly  or  in  combination,  that  are  habitually  found  in 
cases  of  endocarditis  with  inflammation  of  the  mitral  valve.  It 
accompanied  a  mitral  murmur,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  a  tricuspid  murmur  in  22  of  the  cases ;  in  about  15  cases  it 
was  allied  with  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  the  left  and 
sometimes  the  right  ventricle;  and  in  8  cases  it  was  joined  to 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  which  was  however  combined  with  other 
important  signs  in  every  instance  but  one.  The  first  sound  of  the 
inilmonary  artery  was  affected,  when  the  second  sound  over  that 
artery  was  loud  or  sharp,  on  ten  occasions,  in  different  patients  : 
in  4  of  these  there  was  a  pulmonic  murmur,   in  4  the  first 
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sound  was  prolonged,  being  generally  free  from  sl.iock,  and  in  2  it 
was  silent  or  scarcely  audible. 

These  numbers,  however,  taken  by  themselves  give  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  relation  of  the  first  to  the  second  sound  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  cases  when  that  second  sound  is  intensified. 
Thus,  as  we  have  just  seen,  pulmonic  murmur  was  followed  by^  a 
sharp  second  sound  in  four  instances,  but  there  were  _ altogether  32 
cases  in  which  a  pulmonic  murmur  was  heard,  and  in  only  four  of 
them  was  it  stated  that  the  second  sound  was  thus  affected  at  the 
time  when  the  pulmonic  murmur  was  audible.    In  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  there  was  a  pulmonic  murmur  on  admission,  the  second 
sound  was  free  from  accent ;  while  on  the  3rd  when  the  pulmonic 
murmur  had  disappeared,  that  sound  was  slightly  accentuated  over 
the  pulmonary  artery.    Again,  in  only  two  of  the  cases  is  it  noted 
that  the  first  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  silent  or  scarcely 
audible  when  the  second  sound  was  loud.    Since,  however,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  relation  of  the  first  to  the  second  sound 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  every  instance  that  I  have  observed 
accentuation  of  the  second  sound,  especially  with,  but  even  without 
shock,  the  first  sound  has  been  either  very  feeble,  being  occasionally 
prolonged,  or  almost  or  even  quite  silent.    This  condition  was  signally 
marked  in  a  case  of  chorea  under  my  care  in  the  hospital,  a  boy,  who 
on  admission,  presented  no  mitral  or  other  murmur  over  the  heart. 
After  gaining  ground  steadily  he  became  rather  worse,  his  temperature 
rose,  he  had  pain  in  his  chest,  and  the  second  sound  was  loud,  the 
first  feeble  over  the  pulmonary  artery ;  and  six  days  later  a  mitral 
murmur  came  into  play.    At  the  same  time  the  right  ventricle, 
previously  quiet,  beat  with  great  force,  and  a  strong  shock  was  felt 
over  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  second  sound.    On  listening  over 
that  vessel,  a  loud  second  sound  penetrated  the  ear  and  struck  it  as- 
it  were  with  a  shock,  and  the  first  sound  was  silent,  the  second  sound 
being  alone  audible  to  all  who  listened.     After  a  short  time  he 
became  very  ill,  and  for  two  days  he  passed  his  evacuations  involun- 
tarily in  bed.    He  kept  both  hands  fixed  on  his  wrists,  and  his  fingers 
on  his  hands.    He  soon  began  to  improve,  and  gradually  as  this  boy 
gained  strength,  speech,  power  to  move,  and  freedom  from  irregular 
movements ;  and  as  his  lungs  enlarged,  the  mitral  murmur  being 
still  audible,  the  second  sound -though  still  loud  lost  its  shock,  the 
second  impulse  ceased  to  be  felt  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the 
first  sound,  though  feeble,  became  more  and  more  audible. 

In  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  second  sound  was 
sharp  and  loud  at  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  that  sound  retained  its 
character  unaltered  through  all  the  surrounding  changes  in  the  sounds 
of  the  heart.  Let  us  take  one  case.  At  first  there  was  a  tricuspid 
murmur,  the  second  sound  being  sharp ;  on  the  Gth  day  there  was  a 
mitral  murmur,  and  the  second  sound  was  loud ;  next  day  the  murmur 
was  less  marked,  but  the  second  sound  was  still  loud ;  and  on  the 
11th  the  nnirmur  had  given  place  to  prolongation  of  the  first  sound 
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over  the  right  ventricle,  and  yet  the  second  sound  still  remained  loud. 
In  another  instance  on  the  9th  day  there  was  an  obscure  mitral  murmur, 
on  the  16th  there  was  mitral,  tricuspid  and  direct  aortic  murmurs,  on 
the  19th  these  had  all  vanished,  and  on  the  23rd  the  tricuspid  and  direct 
aortic  murmur  had  returned  ;  and  yet  on  each  occasion  there  was  the 
same  sharp  second  sound  oA'-er  the  pulmonaiy  artery.  I  could  give 
several  instances  of  this  kind  and  would  refer  to  four  cases.  In  these 
instances  the  sharp  second  sound  went  on  drumming,  like  the  tom- 
tom in  the  streets,  whatever  was  the  variety  of  the  surrounding 
noise,  or  even  when  there  was  freedom  from  murmur  or  prolongation 
of  the  first  sound. 

The  intensified  second  sound  is,  however,  by  no  means  always  so 
unvarying  in  its  note.  Thus,  in  one  very  interesting  case  on  the  11th 
day  the  second  sound  was  very  loud  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
first  being  scarcely  audible ;  on  the  34th  both  sounds  were  loud 
over  the  ventricles,  the  second  being  very  loud ;  and  next  day  all  the 
sounds  were  natural. 

I  must  refer  to  one  other  case,  in  which  on  admission  the  first 
sound  was  faint,  the  second  loud  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
first  sound  being  prolonged  over  the  ventricles  ;  on  the  13th  day  the 
two  sounds  were  equal  over  the  artery  and  there  was  a  feeble 
murmur  at  the  apex  ;  on  the  27th  the  second  sound  was  again  louder 
than  the  first ;  and  on  the  40th  a  singular  change  took  place,  the  first 
sound  being  louder  than  the  second  over  the  pulmonary  arteiy — while 
over  the  aorta  it  was  the  reverse,  and  on  the  50th  day  the  natural 
standard  was  regained,  the  second  sound  being  louder  than  the  first. 

The  close  study  of  the  second  sound  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
first  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  of  practical  importance  in 
cases  of  endocarditis  affecting  the  mitral  valve.  It  may  foretell 
the  coming  murmur  in  the  early,  and  betray  the  recently  extinct 
murmur  in  the  later,  period  of  the  disease ;  and  during  its  progress, 
it  points  by  the  degree  and  force  of  its  accent  to  the  amount  of  the 
resistance  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  intensity  of  the  internal 
inflammation  of  the  ventricle,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  function 
of  the  ventricle  is  impaired.  It  is,  in  short,  a  tell-tale  sound  pointing 
to  tlie  agency  in  the  central  cavity  of  the  heart  which  gives  it  birth. 
The  intensified  second  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  that  of  the 
aorta,  is  associated  as  we  have  seen  mth  a  corresponding  feebleness, 
or  even  silence,  of  the  first  sound  of  each  of  the  vessels  respectively. 
The  observation  of  the  one  sotmd  demands  a  comsponding  observation 
•of  the  other  sound.  When  the  artery  is  distended,  it  enlarges,  lengthens, 
and  advances,  and  comes  gradually  into  contact  with  the  second 
intercostal  space,  displacing  the  intervening  lung  from  before  it.  You 
can  then  feel  the  double  pulsation  of  the  great  artery  ;  the  first  move- 
ment is  gentle,  gradual,  barely  perceptible  to  tlie  touch  ;  the  second 
strikes  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  the  applied  hand  vdth  a  sudden 
smart  shock  or  tap.  When  you  listen  to  it  the  ear  takes  in  the  same 
effect  through  another  sense ;  the  first  sound  is  in  extreme  cases  silent, 
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or  is  soft  and  gentle,  feeble  and  perhaps  somewhat  prolonged  ;  while 
the  second  penetrates  and  strikes  the  ear  with  a  loud  shock,  often 
ringing  and  metallic.  Over  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  I  have  just 
said  that  subdued  soimd  or  even  silence,  and  this  shock,  betoken 
tension  of  the  artery,  and  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs  ;  whether  that  obstacle  be  caused  by  a  back  flow, 
due  to  inflammation  or  disease,  with  incompetence,  of  the  mitral 
valve  ;  or  directly  to  disease  of  the  lung  itself,  whether  from  phthisis, 
contracted  lung,  pneumonic  bronchitis,  or  emphysema;  the  shock  being 
in  these  last  cases  shielded  from  the  hand  and  mufiled  to  the  ear  by  the 
interposition  of  a  couch  of  lung,  thickened  by  the  undue  expansion 
of  the  air  cells  induced  by  the  disease. 

When  the  aorta  is  thus  distended,  pushing  aside  the  lungs,  beating 
with  a  double  pulsation  upon  the  second  right  intercostal  space,  over 
the  ascending  aorta,  the  first  gentle  and  gradual,  the  second,  a  smart 
shock,  the  first  feeble  or  even  silent,  the  second,  aloud  ringing,  metallic 
shock,  you  know  that  the  blood  forces  its  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  fine  vessels  of  the  system,  and  that  the  cause  of  this  is  the  con- 
tamination of  the  blood,  induced  by  advanced  granular  contraction  of 
the  kidney. 

Two  conditions  are  needed  for  the  production  of  this  double  effect,  one, 
that  just  spoken  of,  the  obstacle  to  the  onflow  of  the  blood;  the  other, 
the  force  with  which  the  pulsating  ventricle  sends  its  blood  into  the 
artery.  Lessen  that  force,  and  the  supply  of  blood  is  lessened,  thepro- 
p)ortion  of  blood  in  the  vessels  and  the  power  to  pass  it  on  is  brought 
more  into  equipoise  ;  the  tension  of  the  blood  being  relieved,  the  first 
sound  becomes  again  audible,  and  the  shock  of  the  second  sound  is 
subdued,  so  that  it  becomes  merely  unduly  sharp  or  loud. 

Additional  observations  are  wanted  on  this  important  practical 
point  of  the  relative  loudness  of  the  first  and  second  sounds  over 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta ;  combined  with  information  as  to  the 
poisoning  and  accumulation  of  the  blood,  structural  change  in  the 
walls  of  the  arteries,  and  vital  power.  The  two  sounds  must  be 
listened  to,  and  their  relative  intensity  noted,  which  I  do  by  the  ready 
Tuethod  of  figures  of  varying  size  written  on  a  diagram  of  the  body 
on  which  the  outline  of  the  ribs  is  traced.  The  size  of  each  figure 
denotes  the  relative  intensity  and  actual  loudness,  judged  of  by  the 
ear,  of  the  two  sounds.  When  the  first  sound  is  silent,  and  the 
second  is  loud  and  with  a  shock,  I  mark  it  thus,  °/2;  when  two 
sounds  are  equal,  thus,  1/2;  when  the  first  is  louder  than  the  second, 
thus,  1/2 ;  and  when  the  second  is  louder  than  tlie  first,  thus,  V2- 
Every  shade  can  be  thus  rendered.  Combined  sphymographic  and 
cardiographic  tracings,  some  of  which  I  have  made,  in  these  cases, 
will  give  positive  and  scientific  accuracy  to  our  knowledge. 

DouUinrj  of  the  Second  Sound. — In  two  of  the  cases  of  endo- 
carditis with  mitral  murmur,  there  was  doubling  of  the  second 
sound.  One  of  these  came  in  with  doubling  of  the  first  sound,  or 
almost  a  murmur  at  the  apex,  on  the  4th  day  a  peculiar  phmging 
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first  sound,  with  scarcely  any  second  sound,  appeared  over  the 
ventricles.  On  the  6th  day  there  was  doubling  of  the  second 
sound.  On  the  8th  day  mitral  and  pulmonic  murmur  appeared, 
followed  by  a  tricuspid  murmur,  and  on  the  10th  these  murmurs 
had  all  vanished.  In  the  other  case  the  doubling  of  the  second 
sound  appeared  late  and  was  very  tenacious.  There  was  a  mitral 
murmur  up  to  and  on  the  23rd  day,  when  the  second  sound  was 
prolonged  over  the  pulmonary  artery.  On  the  next  day  there  was 
doubling  of  the  second  sound  over  that  artery.  The  second  second  sound 
was  louder  than  the  first — and  this  proved  that  the  later  sound  was  the 
pulmonic,  the  earlier  the  aortic  sound.  In  this  instance  the  doubling 
of  the  second  sound,  which  lasted  to  the  60th  day,  disappearing  on 
the  69th,  was  due,  I  consider,  to  the  longer  time  occupied  by  the  right 
ventricle  than  the  left  in  emptying  itself,  owing  to  the  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs. 

Pulmonic  3furmitr. — Symhol  ^. — A  systolic  murmur  over  the  pul- 
monary artery,  at  the  second  left  space,  was  heard  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral  murmur.  This 
number  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  first  series,  or  seventeen  in  fifty- 
two,  and  to  one-half  of  the  second  series,  or  ten  in  twenty.  This 
murmur  was  present  also  in  one-third  of  those  cases  of  endocarditis 
affecting  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  in  which  there  was  tricuspid,  but 
not  mitral,  murmur.  In  more  than  one-half  of  those  cases  the  pulmonic 
murmur  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  attack,  when  all  the  acute 
symptoms  had  gone  by,  when  the  period  of  convalescence  was 
approaching  or  established,  when  the  patient  was  pale  and  thin, 
having  lost  a  large  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  blood, 
and  was  weak  from  the  exhausting  nature  of  the  disease.  In  nearly 
one-half  of  the  remaining  cases  this  murmur  appeared  at  the  middle 
period,  and  in  one  in  four  of  the  whole  number  it  was  audible  soon 
after  the  admission  of  the  patient. 

The  murmur  almost  always  occupied  a  well-defined  limited  area 
at  the  edge  of  the  sternum  in  the  second  space,  just  over  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.  It  never  extended  as  far  as  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum, 
but  it  could  be  heard  very  feebly  in  the  first  space,  and  occasionally 
in  the  third.  Wlien  the  position  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  unusually 
low,  the  murmur  moved  downwards,  being  then  heard  strongly  over 
the  third  space,  and  feebly  over  the  second  and  fourth  spaces. 

The  pulmonic  murmur  rarely  presents  a  smooth  soft  bellows  sound, 
but  is  usually  grave  and'  superficial,  without  however  being  large  in 
character  or  very  loud.  The  murmur  appeared  as  a  peculiar  scratching 
noise  in  one-half  of  the  cases,  or  4  out  of  8,  in  which  the  sign  appeared 
soon  after  admission,  and  besides  these  in  one  on  the  8th  and  in  another 
on  the  21st  day.  The  scratching  nature  of  the  sound  when  I  first 
observed  it  (I  found  it  noticed  in  one  case  as  early  as  the  year  1852)  was 
very  puzzling.  It  strongly  suggested  friction  sound.  But  it  differed 
in  these  respects :  it  was  always  systolic,  being  never  to-and-fro  ;  pres- 
sure sometimes  highly  intensified^  but  never  altered  it  in  tone ;  it  clung 
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to  one  spot ;  and  it  gvaLliially  disappeared  without  passing  into  a  wide- 
spread double  friction  sound.  Its  noise  was  exactly  like  that  made  by 
scratching  slowly  and  gently  with  a  pin  on  a  deal  table. 

The  cause  of  the  pulmonic  murmur  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  aortic  "  antemic  "  murmur,  which  is  audible  only  during  the  sys- 
tole. It  is  due  to  the  blood  being  very  thin  and  lessened  in  quantity, 
and  propelled  into  the  vessel  when  its  walls  are  relaxed,  with  undue 
force,  by  the  ventricle. 

When  the  pulmonary  artery  is  flaccid,  its  contents  have  free  room 
to  vibrate  as  they  move  onwards  in  the  current  of  the  circulation,  and 
therefore  pulmonic  murmur  is  engendered.  The  pulmonic  murmur 
thus  indicates  that  there  is  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  a 
condition  the  opposite  to  that  of  tension  of  the  artery.  The  second 
sound  following  the  murmur  may  be  load,  but  it  is  usually  feeble.  It 
is  loud  if,  during  and  towards  the  end  of  the  contraction  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  pulmonary  artery  becomes  tense ;  its  walls  then  recoil 
with  force  upon  their  contents  and  propel  them  with  equal  pressure  in 
two  directions,  forwards  into  the  vessels,  and  backwards  upon  the 
ascending  pulmonary  artery,  its  sinuses,  and  valve,  where  the 
back-stream  strikes  with  a  sudden  shock,  the  shock  of  the  loud 
second  sound.  The  second  sound  is,  on  the  other  hand,  feeble  if 
the  flaccid  artery  does  not  become  distended  during  the  systole; 
when  the  recoil  of  the  walls  is  therefore  weak,  and  when  the  back- 
wave  breaks  with  only  moderate  force  upon  the  roots  of  the  artery. 

Silence  or  feebleness  of  the  flrst  sound  is  the  opposite  in  char- 
acter and  cause  to  pulmonic  murmur.  If  the  artery  is  distended 
when  the  ventricle  begins  to  contract,  the  column  of  blood  moves 
steadily  forwards,  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  its  contents  are  not  thrown 
into  vibration,  and  the  first  sound  is  either  absent  or  feeble.  The 
extreme  tension  of  the  pulmonary  artery  thus  induced,  leads,  when 
the  blood  has  ceased  to  enter  it,  to  the  recoil  of  its  walls  with  excessive 
force  upon  their  contents,  which  are  driven  with  a  strong  back-stroke 
or  shock  upon  the  walls,  sinuses,  and  valve  of  the  artery.  When 
the  lung  is  displaced  from  before  the  pulmonary  artery,  thus  distended, 
this  shock  is  felt  by  the  hand  and  heard  striking  against  the  ear  with 
a  loud  metallic  sound. 

Pulmonic  murmur,  as  we  have  just  seen,  came  into  play  most 
frequently  when  the  disease  was  passing  away.  It  was  therefore 
rarely,  or  only  once  or  twice,  associated  with  a  mitral  murmur  when 
at  its  zenith,  and  uncomplicated  with  other  murnairs.  In  fully  one- 
half  of  the  cases  (13  in  24)  it  accompanied  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound,  or  a  feeble  mitral  murmur;  in  nearly  one-half  of  them  (9)  it 
appeared  with  a  conjoint  mitral  and  tricuspid  murmur  ;  and  in  one- 
fourth  with  a  simple  tricuspid  murmur,  a  companion  sign  that  was 
therefore  present  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases.  In  one-fourth  of  the 
cases  (6)  it  was  traced  side  by  side  with  an  anaemic  murmur  over  the 
aorta  or  carotid  artery  ;  and  thrice  it  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
murmur.    Nearly  all  these  instances  point  to  a  state  in  which  the 
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tension  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  was  either  not  yet  established  or 
was  passing  away. 

A  pulmonic  murmur  was  audible  in  a  large  proportion  (or  5  in  13) 
of  those  cases  that  I  have  classed  as  being  probably  affected  with 
endocarditis.  In  all  of  these  cases  there  was  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound.  In  three  of  them  it  was  noticed  soon  after  admission,  and  in 
the  two  others  at  a  late  period  of  the  illness. 

A  pulmonic  murmur  was  heard  in  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases 
in  which  endocarditis  was  either  threatened  or  only  transient,  amount- 
ing to  7  in  63  of  the  first  series,  and  2  in  22  of  the  second,  or  one- 
tenth  of  the  cases.  In  aU  of  these  but  one  it  appeared  at  a  late  period, 
when  the  intensity  of  the  disease  was  passing  away. 

Pulmonic  murmur  is  not  then  a  direct  sign  of  endocarditis  Its 
presence,  however,  in  the  early  period  of  acute  rheumatism  usually 
points  to  endocarditis,  and  to  the  actual  or  approaching  presence  of 
a  mitral  or  tricuspid  murmur. 

Its  existence  at  a  late  period  in  a  case  of  endocarditis  generally 
points  to  relief  in  the  severity  of  the  disease,  to  the  cessation  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  heart,  to  a  definite  removal  of  the  tension  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  due  to  congestion  in  the  lungs,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment, for  a  time,  of  the  opposite  state  of  that  vessel,  its  walls  being 
relaxed  and  the  quantity  of  its  blood  diminished. 

The  pulmonic  murmur,  then,  while  it  is  a  sign  threatening  ia- 
fiammation  of  the  interior  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  in  the  early 
stage  of  acute  rheumatism,  is  a  sign  of  the  passing  away  of  endocarditis 
when  it  appears  at  a  time  when  that  affection  has  been  established. 
Pulmonic  murmur  never  becomes  permanent.  It  generally  diminishes 
rapidly  when  the  patient  leaves  the  bed,  and  gains  colour  and  strength, 
and  in  the  convalescent  patient  it  is  often  inaudible  when  standing  or 
after  walking,  when  it  may  be  still  heard  if  the  patient  is  lying  down, 

I  have  heard  the  pulmonic  murmur  in  several  cases  of  enteric  fever, 
when  it  indicates  the  condition  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  or 
relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  pulmonic  murmur  usually,  I  believe,  tends  to  become  less 
vibrating  and  more  feeble  during  the  progress  of  the  systole,  when  the 
artery  is  becoming  less  relaxed,  and  to  die  out  at  the  end  of  the  systole 
when  the  vessel  is  becoming  tense,  and  the  stream  of  blood  is  being 
gradually  brought  to  a  stand-still, 

Trimspid  Mitrmur  in  Cases  of  Endocarditis  with  a  Mitral  Murmur. 
— I  have  already  illustrated  this  sign  when  I  described  tricuspid 
murmur  in  cases  of  endocarditis  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  without 
mitral  murmur.  I  refer  to  that  part  at  pages  463-467,  and  shall 
here  therefore  only  state  generally  the  conditions  under  which  this 
murmur  is  found. 

A  tricuspid  anurmur  is  not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  sign  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  tricuspid  valve;  but 
of  inflammation  of  the  left  side  of  the  organ  and  of  the  mitral  valve. 
When  the  left  ventricle  is  weakened  by  that  inflammation,  it  sends 
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less  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  system,  and  an  undue  amount  of 
blood  therelbre  accumulates  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs.  The  pulmo- 
nary artery  is  over-filled,  and  the  left  ventricle  is  distended.  The 
"  safety-valve  "  function  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  then  brought  into  play, 
regurgitation  takes  place,  and  by  throwing  a  portion  of  the  blood 
backwards  upon  the  veins  of  the  system,  it  lessens  the  pressure  of 
the  blood  forwards  upon  the  arteries  of  the  lungs. 

Tricuspid  regurgitation,  then,  while  it  declares  the  presence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  mitral  valve,  relieves  the 
congestion  in  the  lungs,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  that 
inflammation. 

A  tricuspid  murmur  is  present  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  of 
endocarditis  with  mitral  murmur.  A  tricuspid  murmur  may  precede 
a  mitral  murmur,  accompany  it,  alternate  with  it,  or  waken  up  after 
it  has  disappeared.  A  tricuspid  murmur,  then,  is  a  friendly  sign — it 
warns  you  of  inflammation  elsewhere,  and  relieves  the  ill  effects  of  that 
inflammation.  It  is  a  danger  signal,  and  a  brake,  lessening  the  mischief. 

Aortic  Systolic  M^mnur  [Ancemic). — A  direct  aortic  murmur  was 
noticed  in  twelve  of  the  seventy  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral 
murmur,  and  there  were  others  in  which  its  presence  was  doubtful. 
This  murmur  appeared  in  the  early  period  of  the  disease  in  eight  of 
the  cases,  and  in  the  later  period  in  four.  In  three  of  the  patients  in 
whom  the  murmur  appeared  early,  it  lived  through  the  whole  of  the 
attack  ;  and  in  one  other  of  them,  after  vanishing  for  a  time,  it  again 
appeared  when  the  patient  was  recovering. 

In  all  the  cases  but  one,  the  aortic  murmur  was  associated  with 
conjoint  mitral  and  tricuspid  murmurs,  and  in  fully  one-half  of  them, 
seven,  the  aortic  was  coupled  with  a  pulmonic  murmur,  usually  at  a 
late  period  of  the  disease.  These  twin  murmurs,  the  aortic  and  pul- 
monic, are  due  to  the  same  cause,  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  in  the 
great  arteries,  which  are  therefore  imperfectly  filled.  Their  walls 
are  consequently  flaccid,  and  their  contents  have  free  room  to  vibrate 
as  they  move  onwards  in  the  current  of  the  circulation. 

The  direct  aortic  murmur  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  pulmonic 
murmur  in  cases  of  mitral  endocarditis.  But  the  aortic  murmur 
appears  early  in  the  attack  much  more  frequently  in  proportion  than 
the  pulmonic  murmur.  The  reason  of  this  would  appear  to  be  that 
in  the  early  stage  the  inflamed  left  ventricle  sends  its  blood  with 
insufficient  force  and  volume  into  the  aorta,  and  vibrations  with  their 
consequent  murmur  therefore  ensue.  At  a  later  period,  the  lessened 
volume  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  body,  and  the  diminution 
of  its  red  particles,  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  murmur. 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  and  is  not  easy  to  answer,  why 
the  pulmonic  murmur  is  so  much  more  frequent  than  the  aortic  at  the 
later  period  of  the  affection  1  May  it  not  arise  from  two  influences  ? 
(1)  The  increased  size  to  which  the  pulmonary  artery  has  attained 
during  the  period  of  its  tension,  when  the  disease  was  approaching  to 
and  at  its  acme;  and  (2)  the  greater  relative  influence  that  the 
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diminished  supply  of  Ijlood  lias  upon  tlic  conipai'atively  restricted 
area  of  tlie  arteries  of  the  lungs,  when  compared  with  the  much  lai-ger 
area  of  those  of  the  body  ? 

Prolongation  of  the  First  Sound  occurrviuj  at  a  late  Period  in 
Cases  of  Eadocarditis  tcith  Mitral  Pi,c(jurgitalion. — We  have  already 
seen  that  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  eases  of  endocarditis 
that  are  admitted  before  the  appearance  of  a  mitral  murmur,  that 
murmur  is  preceded  by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound. 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  (as  we  have  seen  at  page  473)  may 
develop  into  a  tricuspid  or  mitral  murmur,  and  when  the  murmur 
fades  away,  it  may  give  place  to  a  renewal  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
first  sound.  This  was  precisely  what  occurred  in  one  case,  a  patient 
in  whom,  when  admitted,  the  first  sound  was  prolonged ;  on  the  10th 
day  a  tricuspid  murmur  was  audible,  which  was  replaced  on  the  19th 
by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound.  In  another  case  the  sounds  were 
at  first  healthy,  but  the  first  sound  was  prolonged  at  the  apex  on 
the  4th  day,  a  tricuspid  murmur  appeared  on  the  6th,  which  yielded 
on  the  9  th  to  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  the  right  ventricle, 
and  on  the  48th  day  the  sounds  were  again  healthy.  In  five  cases 
with  mitral  murmur  a  similar  chain  of  transformations  took  place. 
In  one  of  these  a  mitral  murmur,  which  appeared  on  the  5th  day, 
superseded  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex ;  that  murmur 
became  weaker  on  the  10th,  and  was  joined  on  the  12th  by  three 
other  grave  feeble  murmurs,  a  tricuspid,  a  pulmonic  and  an  aortic. 
On  that  day  the  murmurs  were  audible  when  the  patient  lay  down 
— but  they  passed  into  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  M'hen  he  stood 
up — and  on  the  20th  day  that  prolongation  was  only  audible  when  he 
lay  down,  the  sounds  being  healtliy  when  he  stood  up;  owing 
evidently  to  the  greater  amount  of  blood  that  was  then  demanded 
by  the  iDody  and  the  lungs,  and  was  consecxuently  supplied  to  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

In  a  few  of  the  patients  the  mu'rnmr  during  the  illness  yielded  for 
a  time  to  prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  and  then  reappeared.  One 
case,  a  female  patient,  was  a  notal)le  instance  of  the  variety  pf  trans- 
formation sounds  that  may  occur  in  this  disease.  .When  admitted,  she 
presented  a  mitral  or  tricuspid  murmur;  on  the  3rd  day  the  first 
sound  was  prolonged,  and  on  the  6th  the  sounds  were  natural.  But 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  a  mitral  murmur  set  in  which  remained 
for  several  days,  being  joined  by  other  murmurs.  On  the  14th  those 
had  vanished,  the  first  sound  being  prolonged.  On  the  16th  a  tricuspid 
murmur  appeared,  which  was  exchanged  for  a  mitral  murmur  on  the 
27th,  which  from  that  date  became  permanently  established. 

In  many  instances  the  position  of  the  prolongation  of  the  first  sound 
is  not  specified,  but  when  it  is,  the  situation  of  the  murmur  as  a  rule 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  out  of 
which  it  cTi-ew  and  into  which  it  faded — both  being  present  at  the 
apex  when  the  murmur  was  mitral,  and  over  the  right  ventricle  when 
it  was  tricuspid. 
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The  passage  from  mnrmur  to  prolongation  and  the  reverse  was  often 
very  gradual;  they  often  eacli  glided  insensibly  into  the  other.  The 
prolongation  was  often  nmrmnrlike  in  character,  and  the  murmur  was 
often  so  obscure  as  to  be  quite  as  fitly  ranked  with  prolongation. 

In  several  of  the  patients,  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  one 
ventricle  was  accompanied  by  a  murmur  over  the  other.  Thus  in 
three  cases  a  tricuspid  mnrmur  Avas  associated  with  prolongation  of  the 
first  sound  at  the  apex;  and  in  another  instance  a  mitral  murmnr  was 
coupled  with  prolongation  over  the  right  ventricle.  One  case  is  an 
example  of  both  kinds  in  succession.  At  the  time  of  admission,  Avhen 
the  patient  was  very  ill,  the  sounds  were  loud,  the  first  being  sharp. 
From  the  2ud  day  to  the  7th  there  was  a  tricuspid  murmur  with  pro- 
longation of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex ;  and  on  the  21st  there  was  a 
double  exchange,  a  mitral  murmur  being  joined  by  prolongation  of  the 
first  sound  over  the  right  ventricle.  Sometimes  there  was  a  double 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  at  the  apex,  and  over  the  right  ventricle, 
as  occurred  in  four  cases.  I  have  noticed  this  coupling  of  the  sign  only 
in  cases  observed  at  a  later  period,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  occurs  much 
more  frequentl}^  than  my  earlier  notes  would  indicate.  In  a  large  jDro- 
portion  of  the  cases  the  murmur  passed  into  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound  towards  the  period  of  convalescence.  This  was  noticed  in  six  of 
the  thirteen  cases  of  endocarditis  with  tricuspid  murmur ;  in  sixteen  of 
the  forty-one  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral  murmur  of  the  firnt 
series,  in  one  of  which  that  sign  gave  place  finally  to  a  permanent 
mitral  murmur ;  and  in  twelve  of  the  twenty  of  the  same  class  of  the 
second  series. 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  is  the  first  whisper  of  an  approaching 
murmur,  the  last  of  a  departing  one.  It  is  a  sign  of  coming  danger,  and 
it  usually  betokens,  towards  the  conclusion,  a  favourable  issue. 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  or  an  obscure  murmur,  was  heard  in 
seven  of  the  seventy-nine  cases  of  the  first  series,  and  in  none  of  the 
fourteen  cases  of  the  second  series  that  were  classed  as  having  had  no 
endocarditi.«!. 

Of  those  patients  in  whom  endocarditis  was  threatened  or  probable, 
the  first  sound-  was  prolonged,  or  there  was  a  doubtful  murmur,  in 
forty-three  of  the  seventy-six  cases  of  the  first  series,  and  eighteen  of 
the  twenty-six  of  the  second  series.  In  more  than  one-half  of  the 
cases  thus  affected  there  was  great  general  illness  (35  in  61),  and  of 
these  in  fifteen  there  was  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

We  must  look  then  upon  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  as  a  sign 
of  actual,  or  probable,  or  threatened,  infiammation  of  the  heart; 
Avhether  we  regard  its  presence  in  those  cases  of  pronounced  endo- 
carditis with  a  mitral  or  a  tricuspid  murmur,  or  in  those  of  probable 
or  threatened  endocarditis,  in  which  the  murmur  was  not  declared. 

The  duration,  the  degree,  and  the  progress  of  endocarditis  is  not 
to  be  estimated  by  the  presence  of  a  mitral  murmur  alone,  but  by 
the  effects  also  ot  the  inflammation  upon  the  body,  the  lungs,  and 
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the  heart.  The  face  is  anxious  and  dusky;  there  is  sometimes  pain 
in  the  heart ;  the  breathing  is  quickened  and  oppressed  ;  the  impulse 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  weak,  while  that  of  the  right  is  unduly  strong  ; 
the  circulation  through  the  lungs  is  impeded ;  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  distended,  its  first  sound  is  silent  or  feeble,  and  its  second  is  accen- 
tuated; a  tricuspid  nuxrmur  is  often  present,  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times conjointly  with  a  mitral  murmur;  prolongation  of  the  first  sound 
precedes  and  follows  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  murmurs ;  and  ansemic 
murmurs  are  often  heard  both  over  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta, 
during  the  early  and  also  the  late  period  of  the  disease,  but  rarely 
during  its  acme ;  the  pulmonic  murmur  being  more  frequent  at  the 
period  of  convalescence,  the  aortic  murmur  during  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease. 


III.  Cases  of  PiHEUxMatic  Endocarditis  with  Aortic  Eegukgitation. 
(1)  Not  Accompanied  by  Mitral  Murmur.  (2)  Accompanied 
BY  Mitral  Kegurgitation. 

Symbol  ^. 

(1)  Aortic  Regurgitation,  not  accompanied  hy  Mitral  Regurgitation. 
— Incompetence  of  the  aortic  valve  is  much  less  frequent  in  rheu- 
matic endocarditis  than  incompetence  of  the  mitral  valve.  There 
was  a  diastolic  aortic  murmur  not  accompanied  by  a  mitral  murmur 
in  ten ;  and  there  was  a  mitral  murmur  without  a  diastolic  nmrmur 
in  fifty  of  the  first  series  of  cases — while  there  was  mitral  regurgi- 
tation in  twenty,  and  aortic  regurgitation  in  none  of  the  later  series 
of  cases.  This  brings  up  the  cases  of  mitral  in  relation  to  aortic 
regurgitation  to  the  proportion  of  seventy  of  the  former  to  ten  of  the 
latter.  Besides  these,  eight  of  the  first  series  and  one  of  the  second 
presented  both  mitral  and  aortic  incompetence.  This  makes  the  total 
number  of  cases  in  which  there  was  aortic  regurgitation  eighteen,  and 
the  total  number  in  which  there  was  mitral  regurgitation  seventy-nine. 

In  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic 
regurgitation,  there  was  no  mitral  murmur  (10  in  18).  The  mind 
naturally  infers  that  in  these  patients  the  inflammation  was  limited 
to  tlie  aortic  valve,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  mitral.  The  close 
examination  of  the  cases,  however,  leads  I  consider  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  all  of  them  there  was  inflammation  of  both  the  mitral  and  the 
aortic  valves. 

A  mitral  murmur  appeared  in  one  of  the  ten  cases  for  a  single 
day  and  was  not  again  heard.  That  was  the  only  case  in  which  this, 
the  central  and  immediate  sign  of  mitral  endocarditis,  was  noticed.  In 
the  others,  however,  the  more  important  secondary  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle  were  present. 

In  five  of  the  cases  a  tricuspid  murmur  was  audible  over  the  right 
ventricle.  In  three  of  these  that  murmur  was  heard  before  the  murmur 
of  aortic  regurgitation  came  into  piny :  in  one,  the  two  murmurs  were 
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present  on  the  day  of  admission ;  and  in  the  fifth  case,  the  tricuspid 
murmur  appeared  a  week  later  than  the  aortic,  but  the  aortic  murmur 
was  preceded  by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  which  was  present 
on  the  day  of  admission. 

The  first  sound  was  prolonged  over  one  or  both  of  the  ventricles  in 
six  of  the  cases ;  in  three  of  which  there  was,  and  in  three  there  was 
not  a  tricuspid  murmur.  In  two  of  the  three  in  which  there'  was  no 
tricuspid  murmur,  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  preceded  the  aortic 
murmur. 

Thus  eight  of  the  ten  eases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic  incom- 
petence, without  mitral  murmur,  presented  either  a  tricuspid  murmur, 
or  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  the  ventricles,  or  both 
signs.  In  six  of  them,  one  or  other  of  those  signs  preceded  the 
appearance  of  the  aortic  incompetence ;  in  one  other  the  patient  came 
in  with  both  aortic  and  tricuspid  regurgitation  murmurs ;  and  in  the 
remaining  one  only  did  the  aortic  murmur  precede  by  three  days  the 
prolongation  of  the  fiLrst  sound.  The  ninth  case  was  admitted  with 
aortic  regurgitation,  and  he  suffered  from  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  heart. 

The  tenth  case,  a  female  patient,  was  an  anomalous  and  doubtful 
one.  She  was  very  ill  when  admitted,  when  she  had  pain  in  the  left 
side,  and  the  sounds  of  her  heart  were  rough.  On  the  12th  day  a 
soft  double  murmur  was  audible  in  the  second  left  space  which  was 
probably  due  to  aortic  incompetence. 

(2)  Cases  of  Rheumatic  Endocarditis  with  Aortic  Regurgitation  ac- 
companied  hy  Mitral  Regurgitation. — In  eight  cases  mitral  and  aortic 
incompetence  were  comlained,  and  in  six  of  these  the  mitral  murmur 
preceded  the  aortic.  Both  murmurs  were  present  on  admission  in 
one  of  the  two  remaining  cases,  and  they  appeared  together  in  the 
other  one  on  the  seventh  day  after  admission. 

These  illustrations,  and  the  considerations  that  I  have  just  advanced, 
appear  to  me  to  render  it  conclusive,  that  the  inflammation  always 
commences  in  the  interior  of  the  left  cavities,  affecting  primarily  the 
mitral  valve ;  and  that  it  extends  at  a  later  period,  and  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases  to  the  aortic  valve. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  expect  that  in  cases  of  endocarditis  the  aortic 
diastolic  murmur  appears  at  a  later  period  than  the  mitral  murmur. 
In  two  only  of  the  cases  was  the  aortic  murmur  heard  on  the  day  of 
admission.  One  of  these  had  been  ill  a  week,  and  that  was  the 
earliest  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  murmur.  In  three  of  the 
patients  the  aortic  murmur  appeared  from  the  7th  to  the  10th  days, 
in  one-fourth  of  them  (5)  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  days,  and  in  more 
than  one-half  (10)  from  the  22nd  to  the  88th  days,  after  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  of  acute  rheumatism. 

We  have  seen  that  aortic  regurgitation  is  preceded  with  rare  excep- 
tions by  a  mitral  or  tricuspid  murmur,  or  a  prolonged  first  sound 
over  the  ventricle,  or  in  other  words  by  evidence,  immediate  or 
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secondary,  of  inflammation  of  the  left  cavities  of  the  lieart  and  the 
mitral  valve. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases,  amounting  to  tliree  in  eiwliteen 
the  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  was  preceded  by  prolonr-alion  of 
the  second  sound  over  the  aorta  or  tlie  carotid  artery.  This  prolonga- 
tion of  the  second  sound  over  the  aorta  before  the  appearance  of  tlie 
aortic  diastolic  murmur,  has  evidently  the  same  relation  to  that 
murmur,  that  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  has  to  a  mitral  or  tricus- 
pid murmur.  It  is  a  transition  sound,  and  is  the  immediate  herald  of 
the  coming  complete  murmur  of  regurgitation. 

An  ansemic  systolic  aortic  murmur  sometimes  precedes  the  appear- 
ance of  the  diastolic  mnrmur  made  by  aortic  regurgitation ;  but 
it  more  often  comes  at  the  same  time  or  later,  when  the  two  sounds 
combine  to  form  a  true  double  murmur.  This  double  murmur  was 
present  in  eleven  of  the  eighteen  cases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic 
regurgitation,  in  four  of  which  the  systolic  murmur  was  audible 
before  the  diastolic  murmur,  in  five  they  appeared  together,  and  in 
two  the  latter  murmur  came  first  into  play. 

The  situation  of  the  aortic  diastolic  murmur  of  endocarditis  is 
ruled  by  the  position  of  the  aperture  of  the  aorta,  and  the  direction  of 
the  back  current  flowing  through  it  into  the  left  ventricle. 

The  murmur  is  more  loud  and  intense  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
of  the  sternum,  just  over  the  root  of  the  aorta,  than  elsewhere.  It 
takes  there  a  direction  downwards  and  to  the  left,  and  is  audible  to 
the  left  of  the  lower  three-fifths  of  the  sternum,  becoming  feebler  as 
it  descends,  and  is  lost  usually  before  it  reaches  the  limit  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum.  The  murmur  was  heard  also  in  five  cases 
as  high  as  the  lower  end  of  the  manubrium,  and  indeed  over  that 
portion  of  the  sternum.    In  rare  cases  it  is  audible  at  the  apex. 

In  my  cases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic  regurgitation,  the  most  fre- 
quent position  of  the  murmur  was  to  the  left  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sternum,  a  space  that  extended  from  the  middle  of  the  sternum  to  its 
lower  end,  and  from  the  third  left  costal  cartilage  to  the  sixth ;  a  space 
that  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  right  ventricle,  where  it  is 
denuded  of  lung.  The  murmur  was  audible  over  tliis  space  in  thirteen 
of  the  eighteen  cases.  In  four  others  it  was  heard  at  or  to  the  left 
of  the  mid-sternum,  a  position  that  is  included  in  the  space  noted  as 
being  to  the  left  of  the  lower  sternum,  and  which  is,  therefore,  the 
position  at  which  the  aortic  diastolic  murmur  of  endocarditis  is  heard 
most  frequently  and  with  the  greatest  intensity. 

In  two  of  the  cases  the  murmur  was  audible  just  below,  and  in  one 
of  these  over  the  manubrium.  In  none  of  them  is  it  stated  that  the 
murmur  was  heard  to  the  right  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum, 
a  position  in  which  the  direct  aortic  murnnir  was  audible  in  five 
of  the  cases.  In  the  exceptional  and  doubtful  case,  the  double 
murmur  was  restricted  to  the  left  second  space.  There  was  certainly 
no  regurgitation  in  that  case  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  right 
ventricle^  and  we  are  therefore,  I  think,  entitled  to  consider  that  it 
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was,  like  the  others,  a  case  of  aortic  endocarditis,  with  regurgitation. 
In  a  patient  under  my  care  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  an  exquisite 
musical  plaintive  diastolic  murmur  sprang  up  at  a  late  period  just 
over  and  below  the  lower  portion  of  the  manubrium,  and  over  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  the  second  space,  and  was  limited  to  that  region. 
In  this  case  the  position  of  the  heart  was  high  and  the  murmur  Avas 
heard  over  a  correspondingly  high  and  limited  area. 

In  four,  and  in  four  only,  of  the  cases  the  diastolic  murmur  was 
heard  at  the  apex. 

When  we  consider  that  the  current  of  blood  flows  from  the  aorta 
back  into  the  left  ventricle,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that  the  murmur 
of  aortic  regurgitation  should  be  heard  over  the  left  ventricle,  into  which 
the  stream  of  blood  falls  ;  and  not  over  the  right  ventricle,  which,  with 
its  double  wall  and  its  full  contents,  is  interposed  between  the  stream 
of  return-blood  and  the  ear.  But  the  fact  is  the  reverse  of  this.  The 
murmxir  is  always  heard  in  front  of  the  heart,  over  the  right  ventricle, 
and  rarely  over  the  left  ventricle,  to  the  left  of  the  septum. 

After  a  little  reflection,  the  reason  of  this  curious  deviation  of  the 
direction  of  the  sound  becomes  apparent. 

When  the  aortic  valve  is  incompetent,  two  streams  pour  side  by 
side  into  the  left  ventricle.  One  of  these  comes  down,  in  a  large 
volume  of  blood,  from  the  left  auricle,  through  the  mitral  orifice,  into 
the  left  A^entricle ;  and  this  large  living  stream  of  blood  occupies  and 
completely  fills  the  whole  of  the  outer  portion  of  that  cavity,  which 
is  the  part  that  is  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chest  at  and 
beyond  the  septum,  and  at  the  apex.  The  other  stream  is  that  of 
regurgitation  from  the  aorta.  It  is  a  small  and  an  active  stream  which 
plays  downwards  into  the  innermost  portion  of  the  cavity,  or  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  immediately  behind  the  right  ventricle.  The 
large  living  stream  of  blood  that  pours  down  from  the  left  auricle 
into  the  outer  part  of  the  left  A^cntricle,  throirgh  the  mitral  orifice, 
cuts  off  the  inner,  deeper,  and  finer  current  flowing  back  from  the 
aorta  into  the  left  cavity,  and  so  silences  it.  This  answ^ers  the  ques- 
tion, why  do  you  not  hear  the  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  at  the 
apex  and  over  the  left  ventricle  ?  The  answer,  however,  to  the  second 
question  is  still  to  seek,  why  do  we  hear  that  murmur  through  the 
right  ventricle,  with  its  double  walls,  and  its  large  volume  of  blood 
entering  freely  through  the  tricuspid  orifice  ?  When  thinking  out  the 
answer  to  this  question,  we  must  steadily  come  back  upon  the  facts  as 
to  the  position  of  the  aortic  orifice,  the  nature  of  that  part  of  the 
ventricle  immediately  in  front  of  the  aortic  aperture,  the  direction  of 
the  return-current  of  blood  into  the  right  ventricle,  the  point  of  the 
greatest  intensity  of  the  murmur,  and  the  bearing  of  the  fading  away 
of  the  murmur. 

The  aortic  valve  lies  behind  the  iniddle  of  the  sternum,  at  its  left 
edge ;  in  front  of  it  is  the  conus  arteriosus,  which  is  the  shallowest 
j)art  of  the  right  ventric'le,  its  cavity  being  there  wider  than  it  is  deep, 
and  its  posterior  wall  bein,f?  there  pushed  forwards  by  the  left  ventricle 
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and  the  root  of  the  aorta  and  the  aortic  orifice  through  which  this 
back-current  flows  ;  the  walls  of  the  conus  arteriosus  are  here  thin, 
especially  the  front  wall ;  the  blood  contained  in  this  part  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  not  in  lively  motion  during  the  diastole,  for  it  is  above 
the  current  of  blood  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  right  ventricle ; 
and  tliat  current  pours  across  from  right  to  left,  low  down  into  the 
larger,  deeper,  and  lower  portion  of  the  ventricle  behind  the  lower 
part  of  the  sternum  and  upper  part  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The 
murmur  rapidly  loses  loudness  and  intensity  as  it  approaches  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum  in  front  of  the  tricuspid  cuiTcnt,  and  it  is 
lost  before  we  reach  the  top  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 

We  now  see  that  the  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  has  a  shorter 
way  to  travel,  and  passes  through  a  less  troubled  blood,  by  passing 
straight  through  the  arterial  cone  of  the  right  ventricle,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  aortic  aperture ;  than  it  would  if  it  were  to  force  its 
way  through  the  large  and  deep  living  current  of  blood  that  flows  from 
the  left  auricle,  through  the  mitral  orifice,  into  the  left  ventricle,  and 
that  completely  occupies  the  body  and  outer  or  left  side  of  that  cavity, 
where  it  presents  itself  at  and  beyond  the  septum  and  at  the  apex. 

When  active  endocarditis  passes  away  and  leaves  the  aortic  valve 
permanently  incompetent,  the  murmur  becomes  more  intense,  and  its 
area  more  extensive.  The  diastolic  murmur  may  then  be  present  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  sternum,  extending  to  the  right  of  that  bone 
at  its  upper  portion ;  and  slightly  to  the  right,  and  to  a  great  extent 
to  the  left  of  that  bone  at  its  lower  portion  ;  the  area  of  the  murmur 
sometimes  extending  as  far  outwards  as  the  region  of  the  apex  of  the 
heart. 

The  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  in  cases  of  endocarditis  is 
usually  soft,  smooth,  and  like  a  bellows  sound.  Sometimes  it  is 
musical,  the  note  being  fine  and  plaintive,  limited  in  area  to  the 
middle  of  the  sterrmm,  or  a  little  above  that  point,  not  penetrating, 
and  easily  obscured  by  the  other  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  by  respira- 
tion. It  was  thus  in  one  case — a  very  pale  woman  aged  49.  On  her 
admission  she  presented  tricuspid,  carotid,  and  loud  mitral  systolic 
murmurs,  and  a  musical  diastolic  murmur  over  the  middle  of  the 
sternum.  On  the  fourth  day  she  was  better,  and  all  the  murmurs 
were  less  marked ;  and  on  the  sixth  they  were  gone.  Next  day  there 
was  an  obscure  musical  diastolic  murmur,  which  also  disappeared  in  a 
lew  days.  In  one  case,  on  the  101st  day  after  admission  there  was  a 
double  musical  murmur  to  the  left  of  the  lower  sternum.  In  another 
case,  already  alluded  to,  an  exquisite  musical  murmur  appeared  just 
below  the  manubrium,  extended  to  the  left  during  the  time  of  con- 
valescence, was  limited  in  area,  and  disappeared  in  about  a  week. 

In  another  patient,  a  man,  who  came  in  with  a  mitral  murmur, 
which  established  itself,  a  distinct  double  murmur  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  69th  day.  Six  days  later  the  diastolic  murmur 
appeared  as  a  long  whistle,  but  it  resumed  its  usual  character  on  the 
following  day.    One  other  patient  tliat  presented  a  peculiar  musical 
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diastolic  murmur  was  a  woman,  aged  40,  ill  with  acute  rheumatism  for 
four  days,  who  came  in  with  a  faint  blowing  tricuspid  murmur,  which 
went  on  the  third  day,  when  she  had  pain  in  the  heart.  On  the  tenth  she 
was  better  in  every  respect,  but  a  peculiar  diastolic  murmur  appeared  to 
the  left  of  the  lower  sternum,  like  the  twang  of  a  harp-string,  which  was 
still  audible  next  day  ;  but  this  was  soon  repkiced  by  an  ordinary  short 
diastolic  murmur  to  the  left  of  the  mid-sternum,  which  ceased  after  a 
few  days,  when  both  sounds  were  a  little  prolonged.  Dr.  Broadbent 
observed  this  case  with  me. 

In  another  patient,  a  man  affected  with  acute  rheumatism  and 
endo-pericarditis,  a  loud,  grave  musical  murmur  sprang  up  in  the 
course  of  the  illness,  a  vilorating  murmur,  with  a  perceptible  thrill  over 
the  aorta,  in  the  second  right  space,  where  the  murmur  was  most 
intense  ;  but  the  sound  was  heard  to  a  great  extent  over  and  even 
below  the  chest.    This  murmur  became  established. 

Of  the  remaining  cases  (14),  in  nearly  one-half  (6)  the  nmrmur  was 
soft,  or  like  a  bellows  sound,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  its  predomi- 
nant character  in  the  rest,  although  in  them  the  precise  nature  of 
the  murmur  is  not  stated. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  with  aortic 
regurgitation,  the  murmur  disappeared  when  the  patients  were  under 
observation ;  while  in  the  greater  proportion  of  the  remaining  half,  the 
murmur  became  fixed,  beiug  associated  with  established  mitral  regur- 
gitation in  two-thirds  of  those  cases. 

It  was  interesting  and  a  source  of  anxiety  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  murmur,  dwindling  and  disappearing  in  the  former  set  of  cases, 
and  ripening  into  permanent  valvular  disease  in  the  latter  set. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  fine  musical  diastolic  murmurs  with 
a  limited  area  disappeared,  while  the  louder  ones  of  that  class  became 
established. 

The  character  of  the  early  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  gave 
little  gi'ound  for  foreseeing  whether  the  incompetence  would  be  per- 
manent or  transient.  Thus  in  three,  if  not  four,  instances,  a  diastolic 
murmur,  obscure,  faint,  feeble  or  confused  at  first,  ripened  later  into 
an  established  aortic  valve  disease. 

The  history  of  the  murmur,  its  development  or  decay,  the  widening 
out  or  contraction  of  its  area,  and  the  presence  or  absence,  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  aortic  regurgitation 
attendant  upon  the  murmur ;  give  more  information  as  to  the  actual 
state,  progress,  and  probable  future  of  the  patient  than  the  exact 
character  of  the  murmur  on  any  particular  day. 

A  statement  of  the  duration  of  the  murmur,  and  of  the  attendant 
secondary  signs  in  the  cases  in  which  the  valve  completely  regained 
its  function ;  and  a  brief  recital  of  the  leading  points  in  one  or  two  of 
tlie  cases  that  ended  by  producing  aortic  valve  disease,  will  illustrate 
practically  the  probable  future  prospect  of  the  affection  in  these 
important  cases. 

The  diastolic  murmur  was  short-lived  in  all  but  three  of  those  cases 
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that  ended  in  restoration  of  the  function  of  the  valve,  its  duration 
being  from  one  to  eiglit  days.  In  the  three  others  the  murmur,  wliich 
diminished  steadily  in  loudness,  or  sometimes  remitted,  lasted  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  days. 

We  shall  be  the  better  able  to  understand  the  extent  to  wliicli  these 
cases  depart  from  health,  and  approach  to  disease,  of  the  aortic  valve 
with  regurgitation,  by  rapidly  reviewing  the  characteristic  signs  of  the 
established  disease,  so  as  to  obtain  a  standard  of  comparison. 

The  characteristic  signs  of  permanent  aortic  regurgitation  are — 
enlargement  of  the  left  ventricle,  fulness  over  that  ventricle,  and 
undue  force  of  the  apex-beat,  which  extends  beyond  and  below  the  left 
nipple ;  strong  visible  pulsation  of  the  carotid  arteries ;  sudden  ham- 
mering stroke  and  collapse  of  the  pulse,  especially  when  the  ami  is 
raised,  when  the  pulse  is  visible,  and  is  audible  with  a  loud  shock  that 
gradually  lessens  and  disappears  when  the  arm  is  lowered  beneath 
the  level  of  the  heart;  diastolic  bellows  murmur  over  the  whole 
sternum,  its  maximum  intensity  being  to  the  left  of  the  middle  of  the 
bone ;  the  murmur  extending  to  its  left  at  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sternum,  becoming  more  feeble  downwards,  and  to  its  right  at  the 
upper  portion  becoming  more  feeble  upwards  ;  a  direct  aortic  murmui-, 
generally  audible  over  the  manubrium,  and  to  its  right,  where  there  is  a 
true  double  aortic  murmur ;  and  a  grave  vibrating  systolic  murmur 
in  the  neck,  over  the  visibly  pulsating  carotid  artery,  which  is  not 
followed  either  by  a  second  sound  or  a  diastolic  murmur. 

When  the  patient  sits  up,  the  extent  of  regurgitation  and  the 
collapse  of  the  artery  increases  ;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  diastolic 
murmur  often  becomes  louder  and  more  intense  and  extensive  over  its 
proper  region ;  and  the  systolic  murmur  becomes  more  grave  over  the 
aorta  and  carotid  artery,  or  is  replaced  there  by  a  local  and  sudden 
shock  when  the  regurgitation  is  very  great  so  as  to  empty  the  ascending 
aorta  during  the  diastole,  the  shock  being  occasioned  by  the  blow 
Adth  which  the  advancing  column  of  blood  is  impelled  by  the  stroke 
of  the  left  ventricle  upon  the  walls  of  the  empty  aorta  and  carotid 
artery. 

If  the  incompetence  of  the  aortic  valve  is  caused  by  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  aperture  of  the  aorta,  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  vessel 
from  atheroma,  the  artery  extends  to  the  right  of  the  upper  sternum, 
displacing  the  lung,  and  may  present  there  a  thrill  and  a  loud  vibrating 
musical  murmur,  heard,  perhaps,  at  some  distance  from  the  surface, 
and  extending  over  the  whole  chest,  front  and  back,  the  neck,  and 
even  the  abdomen. 

My  cases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic  regurgitation  ending  in  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  valve,  presented,  with  the  exception  of 
the  double  murmur,  to  a  very  slight  degree  the  characteristic  signs 
of  disease  with  incompetence  of  the  aortic  valves.  The  diastolic 
murmur  was  present  at  the  mid-sternum,  and  a  little  higher,  and 
extended  downwards,  and  to  the  left,  becoming  gradually  feeble; 
but  it  was  never  heard  upwards,  over  and  to  the  right  of  the  upper 
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sternum,  unless  it  was  joined  to  a  mitral  murmur.  The  area  of  the 
diastolic  murmur  was  thus  limited ;  and  it  was  feeble,  very  soft,  and 
like  a  bellows-sound,  or  plaintively  musical. 

A  systolic  murmur  was  present  over  the  aorta,  or  the  carotid  artery, 
or  both,  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  this  being  an  anaemic  murmur,  and 
not  one  caused  by  obstruction.  It  was  due,  in  fact,  to  the  flaccid  state 
of  the  aorta,  caused  primarily  by  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
blood  sent  into  it  by  the  inflamed  and  weakened  left  ventricle,_and  in- 
creased by  the  reflux  of  a  portion  of  that  blood  sent  back  again  into  the 
left  ventricle. through  the  inflamed  and  insufficient  aortic  valve.  This 
flaccid  state  of  the  aorta  allowed  the  blood  contained  in  it  to  play 
freely  to  and  fro  in  a  series  of  noisy  vibrations,  with  the  effect  of 
inducing  a  grave  systolic  aortic  murmur. 

The  impulse  was  rarely  notably  strong.  It  was  observed  in  four  of 
the  nine  cases  of  this  class.  The  apex-beat  was  felt  close  to  the 
nipple  in  one  of  these  patients  ;  and  in  another,  in  whom  the 
murmur  lasted  long,  it  was  present  on  admission  in  the  fifth  space, 
outside  the  mammary  line,  and  was  stronger  than  usual  on  the  7th 
day ;  but  it  retreated  within  the  nipple  line  from  the  12tli  day, 
varying  in  position  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  space. 

The  second  sound,  which  is  usually  lost  over  the  carotid  artery  in 
disease  of  the  aortic  valve,  was  audible  in  the  neck  in  seven  out  of 
the  nine  cases  of  endocarditis  in  which  the  incompetence  of  the  aortic 
valve  was  only  temporary.  In  several  of  these  cases  the  second  sound 
was  at  one  time  or  other  less  clear  than  natural  over  the  neck,  being 
feeble  in  two,  grave  in  a  third,  and  in  a  fourth,  first  prolonged,  then 
silent,  and  afterwards  natural,  but  feeble. 

Although,  then,  in  these  cases,  the  second  sound  is  still  audible, 
perhaps,  over  the  aorta,  and  certainly  over  its  branches,  tlie  innominate 
and  carotid  arteries,  it  is  often  palpably  modified  in  character.  The 
presence  of  a  second  sound  over  the  great  arteries  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  and  over  the  ascending  aorta,  where  it  is,  however,  rendered 
doubtful  by  being  blended  with  the  transmitted  presence  of  the 
pulmonic  second  sound,  is  due  to  the  slight  degree  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  aortic  valve.  The  shock  of  the  second  sound  is  therefore 
caused  over  those  parts  by  the  recoil  of  the  walls  of  the  distended 
arteries  after  the  end  of  the  systole,  which  sends  the  blood  not  only 
forwards  into  the  arteries,  but  with  a  pressure  equal  in  every 
direction,  also  backwards  with  a  return-stroke  upon  the  inner  walls  of 
the  ascending  aorta,  including  its  sinuses,  and  slightly  imperfect  valve. 
The  aortic  second  sound,  although  present,  is  often  modified  in  tone 
and  blunted,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  back-stroke  of  the  blood  being 
impaired ;  (1)  by  the  reflux  of  a  small  portion  of  the  blood  into  the  left 
ventricle  through  the  inflamed  and  slightly  insufficient  valve  ;  and  (2) 
by  the  lessened  supply  of  blood  to  the  aorta  and  arteries  from  the  left- 
ventricle,  the  action  of  which  is  weakened  by  the  inflammation  of  its 
inner  surface.  The  degree  to  which  the  second  sound  over  the  neck 
is  rendered  feeble,  blunted,  prolonged,  or  almost  or  quite  silenced,  is  a 
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key  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  amount  of  regurgitation,  and  of  the  defective 
supijly  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle.  This  important  element  of 
diagnosis  is  farther  illustrated  by  what  is  found  in  cases  of  Bright's 
disease  with  contracted  granular  kidney,  when  the  aortic  valve  is 
rendered  slightly  insufficient  by  the  great  distension  and  enlargement 
of  the  aorta.  Here  the  blood  is  sent  by  the  powerful  left  ventricle 
into  the  aorta  and  the  arteries,  already  rendered  tense  by  the  difficult 
onflow  of  the  poisoned  blood  through  the  small  vessels ;  and  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  tension  by  the  reflux  through  the  insufficient  valves  is 
so  slight,  that  the  back-stroke  of  the  blood  caused  by  the  recoil  of  the 
arterial  valves  is  still  made  with  so  much  force,  that  the  second  sound 
usually  retains  the  metallic  ring,  and  the  first  sound  the  feeble  note, 
so  characteristic  of  aortic  tension  from  Bright's  disease. 

Some  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic  regurgitation,  ending 
in  disease  of  the  aortic  valve,  acquired  step  by  step  the  characteristic 
signs  of  the  permanent  affection. 

One  case  of  this  class,  a  man,  ill  a  week,  came  in  with  quick  breath- 
ing, a  slightly  prolonged  second  sound,  and  a  rather  extensive  impulse. 
On  the  5th  day  a  soft  mitral  murmur  appeared,  which  was  loud  on 
the  7th,  when  a  diastolic  murmur  was  also  audible  over  the  sternum, 
which  extended  next  day  slightly  both  to  the  apex  and  the  neck.  A 
week  later  there  was  a  combination  of  mitral,  tricuspid,  and  double 
aortic  murmurs,  and  an  obscure  second  sound  was  heard  in  the  neck. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  disease  was  settling  into  its  perma- 
nent form,  the  impulse  being  extensive,  the  carotid  pulsation  visible, 
and  the  second  sound  absent  from  the  neck.  The  diastolic  murmur, 
feeble  on  the  24th  day,  was  loud  on  the  34th,  when  it  was  combined 
with  a  mitral  murmur,  and  the  apex-beat  was  strong. 

Another  patient,  a  labourer,  ill  eight  weeks,  was  admitted  with 
profuse  perspiration,  tremulous  hands,  rather  quick  breathing,  and  a 
double  murmur  to  the  right  of  the  upper  half  of  the  sternum.  On 
the  4th  day  the  murmur  was  louder,  and  was  audible  over  the  right 
ventricle ;  but  on  the  6th  he  was  faint,  and  the  murmur  was  again 
limited  tn  the  aorta.  On  the  8th  day  he  felt  better,  and  the  aortic  mur- 
mur was  again  audible  to  the  left  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  as 
well  as  to  the  right  of  its  upper  portion.  Variations  followed,  renewed 
diminution  of  the  aortic  murmur  over  the  right  ventricle  being  joined 
to  renewed  illness  ;  but  after  this  the  systolic  murmur  became  rasping, 
especially  over  the  third  right  cartilage,  and  the  diastolic  bellows 
sound  became  again  widened  in  area. 

The  third  case  of  this  class,  a  woman,  ill  a  week,  came  in  with  pro- 
longation of  the  first  sound,  but  no  murmur.  On  the  3rd  day  an 
obscure  diastolic  murmur  was  audible  at  the  left  nipple,  and  on  the 
7th  this  murnuir  was  present  along  the  whole  sternum,  especially 
from  below  the  manubrium,  and  to  the  right  of  its  upper  portion. 
The  second  sound  was  heard  in  the  neck,  and  the  pulse  was  not  dis- 
tinctly audible  at  the  wrist.  On  the  15th  the  diastolic  murmur, 
smooth  and  prolonged,  was  more  extensive  downwards ;  the  second 
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sound,  feeble  at  the  apex,  was  audible  in  the  neck;  and  a  mitral 
murrain-  was  present  for  the  only  time.  On  the  29th  day  the  pulse 
was  visible  at  the  wrist,  and  on  the  52nd,  when  she  was  almost  well, 
there  was  some  fulness  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  its  impulse  being 
stronger  over  both  ventricles,  and  especially  at  the  apex.  The 
diastolic  murmur  was  most  intense  at  the  fourth  cartilage,  but  was 
audible  along  the  whole  sternum,  except  its  summit.  The  second 
sound  was  still  present  in  the  neck,  and  the  pulse  was  not  audible. 

In  these  three  cases  of  endocarditis,  the  affection  of  the  aortic  valve 
advanced  steadily,  but  with  variations,  under  my  notice,  and  during 
the  evolution  of  the  disease  its  characteristic  signs  came  into  play  one 
by  one. 

The  next  case,  a  man,  stands  alone  ;  the  aortic  regurgitation,  after 
being  suspended  for  a  time,  returned,  and  again  lessened,  without 
disappearing. 

In  the  last  group  of  four  cases  of  endocarditis  with  aortic  regurgita- 
tion, ending  in  disease  of  the  aortic  valve,  the  murmur  appeared  at  a 
late  period  of  the  disease. 

In  one  of  these  patients,  a  man,  the  murmur  appeared  suddenly 
without  warning  and  in  fuU  force  on  the  88th  day,  being  heard 
loud  along  the  lower  sternum.  He  had  previously  presented  a  vari- 
able mitral  and  an  occasional  tricuspid  murmur.  This  mitral  murmur 
was  suspended  during  a  period  when  the  patient  was  ill  with  enteric 
fever,  and  when  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  was  its  temporary 
substitute. 

A  second  case  of  this  class,  a  boy,  ill  a  week,  came  in  with  pain  in 
the  heart,  a  friction  sound,  and  a  mitral  murmur,  which  was  still  present 
on  the  5th  day.  After  this  there  is  a  gap  in  the  narrative  until  the 
49th  day,  when  there  was  still  a  mitral  murmur.  On  the  69th 
day  a  double  aortic  murmur  suddenly  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
and  already  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  audible  when  the  arm 
was  raised.  This  diastolic  murmur  varied,  increased,  and  ex- 
tended to  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  but  not  to  the  top  of  the 
sternum ;  was  once  a  long  whistle,  but  generally  a  bellows  sound ; 
was  accompanied  by  a  mitral  murmur  at  the  apex,  probably  by  a 
tricuspid,  and  certainly  by  a  direct  aortic  murmur,  there  being  no  aortic 
second  sound.  The  impulse  of  both  ventricles  became  extensive, 
strong,  and  peculiar,  pointing  to  adherent  pericardium ;  it  presented 
a  double  shock,  one  during  the  systole,  and  the  other  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  diastole. 

In  the  third  case,  a  woman,  one  of  remarkable  interest,  a  faint 
diastolic  mm-mur  appeared  to  the  left  of  the  lower  sternum  on  the 
47th  day,  having  been  preceded  and  accompanied  by  varying  mitral 
and  tricuspid  murmurs.  In  this  case  the  thyroid  gland  became  very 
large  on  the  64th  day ;  was  a  good  deal  smaller  on  the  74th,  and 
finally  resumed  its  natural  size.  There  was  a  distinct  double  murmur 
on  the  101st  day. 

The  last  case  presented  healthy  heart-sounds  on  the  17th  day  after 
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admission,  and  on  the  22nd  a  soft  diastolic  murmur  came  into  play 
to  the  left  of  the  lower  sternum,  and  a  doul)le  aortic  nmrmur  just 
below  the  manubrium.  The  pulse  was  audible  when  the  arm  was 
raised,  and  the  impulse  was  normal  in  extent. 

These  interesting  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  coming  on  by  sur- 
prise at  a  late  j)eriod  in  cases  of  endocarditis,  usually  with  a  persistent 
mitral  murmur  and  extensive  and  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the 
interior  of  the  left  cavities ;  show  that  the  aortic  valve,  though  it 
suffers  rarely  and  slightly  when  compared  with  the  mitral  valve,  may 
silently  and  without  warning,  and  when  the  patient  appears  to  be  well, 
break  down  in  its  functions  by  the  steady  and  long  advance  of  a 
latent  inflammation. 

When  we  consider  how  remote  the  aortic  valve  is  from  the  focus 
of  the  inflammation,  how  passive  and  rigid  the  structures  at  the  outlet 
of  the  left  ventricle  are  in  which  that  valve  is  embedded,  how  gently 
the  flaps  of  the  valve  come  together,  how  comparatively  slight  is  the 
force  exerted  upon  the  valve  by  the  back-flow  of  the  blood  in  the 
artery,  due  to  the  recoil  of  the  walls  of  the  aorta — that  vessel  being 
imperfectly  supplied  with  blood  by  the  inflamed  and  weakened  left 
ventricle — a  force  that  spends  itself  mainly  in  driving  the  blood 
forwards,  and  secondarily  in  impelling  it  backwards  on  the  valve,  it 
is  only  natural  tliat  the  aortic  valve  should  be  rarely  incompetent 
during  the  attack  of  endocarditis,  and  more  rarely  permanently 
crippled.  These  cases  perhaps  point  to  a  gradual  extension  of  the 
inflammation  on  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  valve,  and  to  the  gradual 
yielding  of  the  inflamed  and  softened  valve  ;  -which  at  length  gives  way 
suddenly  at  its  margin,  and  so  admits  of  regurgitation  from  the  aorta 
into  the  left  ventricle. 

IV. — Cases  of  Eheumatic  Endocarditis  with  Pkolongation  of 

THE  First  Sound. 

The  examination  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  in  which  there  was 
tricuspid,  mitral,  or  aortic  murmur,  alone  or  in  combination,  show,  I 
think  conclusively,  that  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex 
or  over  the  right  ventricle  points  to  actual  or  imminent  endocarditis. 

Thus  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  both  preceded  and  followed  a 
temporary  tricuspid  murmur  in  three  cases,  preceded  the  appearance 
of  that  murmur  in  two  other  cases,  and  followed  its  disappearance  m 
two  additional  ones.  The  first  sound,  was  therefore  prolonged  m  one 
half  of  the  cases  (7  in  13)  in  which  a  tricuspid  murmur  was  present 
without  a  mitral  murmur. 

A^rain,  a  mitral  murmur  when  present  without  aortic  regurgitation 
was  preceded  and  followed  by  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  in  seven 
cases ;  and  was  preceded  by  it  in  nine,  and  was  followed  by  it  in  twenty 
other'  instances.  The  first  sound  therefore  was  prolonged  in  fully 
two-thirds  (36  in  50)  of  the  cases  of  endocarditis  with  mitral  murmur 
in  which  there  was  no  aortic  regurgitation. 
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Finally,  the  first  sound  was  prolonged  in  six  of  the  ten  cases  of  endo  - 
carditis with  aortic  regurgitation  in  which  there  was  no  mitral  murmur; 
and  in  four  of  the  nine  in  which  there  was  both  aortic  and  mitral 
regurgitation,  or  in  more  than  one-half  (10  in  19)  of  the  cases  of 
endocarditis  with  aortic  diastolic  murmur. 

If  we  combine  the  three  series  of  cases  with  tricuspid,  mitral,  and 
aortic  regurgitation,  we  find  that  in  a  little  more  than  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  number  (53  in  82)  the  first  sound  was  prolonged  over  one 
or  other  or  both  of  the  ventricles,  and  that  this  proportion  held  its 
sround  in  each  of  the  three  classes  of  valvular  murmur  from  endo- 
carditis.  If  we  deduct  from  the  29  patients  in  whom  there  was  no 
•  prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  those  who  both  came  in  and  went  out 
with  tricuspid  or  mitral  murmur,  amounting  to  fully  twelve  cases, 
and  who  could  not  therefore  present  prolongation  of  the  first  sound 
preceding  or  following  a  murmur,  we  naturally  increase  the  proportion 
in  which  the  first  sound  was  prolonged ;  and  this  proportion  would 
necessarily  be  still  further  increased  if  we  could  deduct  the  unknown 
quantity  of  cases  in  which  the  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  escaped 
observation. 

It  is  evident  then  that  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  is  a  sign  of 
transition;  that  it  tends  to  expand  into  a  mitral  murmur  when  situated 
over  the  apex,  into  a  tricuspid  murmur  when  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle, and  occasionally  into  a  systolic  aortic  murmur  when  situated 
over  the  aorta ;  and  that  when  either  of  these  murmurs  passes  away,  it 
naturally  glides  into  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  the  region  of 
the  lost  murmur. 

Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  over  one  or  both  of  the  ventricles  in 
a  case  of  acute  rheumatism  is  in  itself  then  a  sign,  actual,  probable,  or 
threatening,  of  endocarditis  affecting  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart. 
If  it  is  present  when  the  face  is  covered  with  a  diffused  flush,  or  is 
dusky  and  anxious,  when  the  breathing  is  quickened  or  oppressed, 
or  when  pain  is  seated  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  the  second 
sound  is  intensified  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  we  may  at  once 
conclude  that  the  patient  is  affected  with  endocarditis. 

I  have  included  among  the  cases  of  endocarditis  two  of  the  patients 
affected  with  acute  rheumatism,  who  had  prolongation  of  the  first 
sound  without  murmur,  but  in  both  of  whom  that  sound  was  murmur- 
like ;  and  who  had  also  several  important  symptoms  pointing  to  internal 
inflammation  of  the  heart,  including  pain  over  the  heart  in  one,  pain  in 
the  chest  in  the  other,  and  very  great  general  illness.  I  have  ranked 
seven  of  these  cases  with  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  apart,  among  a 
class  in  which  endocarditis  was  probable,  and  I  may  say  almost  certain. 

In  more  than  one-half,  or  five,  of  these  nine  cases,  including  both 
those  in  which  endocarditis  was  present,  and  those  in  which  it  was 
probable,  the  prolongation  of  the  first  sound  was  murmur-like  in 
character.  In  six  of  these  cases  there  was  a  pulmonic  murmur ;  in 
four  the  face  was  dusky  ;  in  three  there  was  restlessness  or  delirium  ; 
in  two  others  the  sleep  was  bad;  in  three  there  was  pulmonary 
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apoplexy,  or  cougli,  with  phlegm  ;  in  one  there  ^^■cs  pain  in  the  heart ; 
and  in  two  there  was  pain  in  the  chest. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  settle  the  exact  position  of  those  cases  with 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound  that  I  have  ranked  among  those 
threatened  with  endocarditis.  Among  the  cases  of  this  class 
belonging  to  the  first  series,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  63,  almost 
one-half  (30)  presented  prolongation  of  the  first  sound;  and  in  five 
more  there  was  a  double  murmur ;  while  in  nine  others  tlie  sounds  of 
the  heart  were  affected,  the  first  sound  being  very  loud  in  three,  and 
doubled  in  one  ;  while  both  sounds  were  feeble  or  indistinct  in  five. 

Of  the  30  patients  in  whom  there  was  prolongation  of  the  first  sound, 
in  one  half  (14)  there  was  great  or  considerable,  and  in  16  there  was 
slight,  general  illness.  I  think  that  we  may  consider  that  the  fourteeii 
patients  with  great  or  considerable  general  illness,  nine  of  whom  liad 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  were  probably,  or  almost  certainly, 
affected  with  endocarditis.  To  these  perhaps  may  be  added  the  four 
patients  who  presented  an  obscure  murmur.  Three  of  these, 
however,  had  but  slight  general  illness.  If  we  add  to  the  fourteen 
with  great  general  illness  and  prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  the 
case  with  an  obscure  murmur  and  also  with  great  geiieral  illness,  we 
may  conclude  that  fifteen  of  those  who  were  threatened  with  endo- 
carditis were  almost  certainly  attacked  with  that  affection. 

Among  the  79  cases  that  are  ranked  among  those  who  had  no 
endocarditis,  seven  had  prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  and  one  had 
an  obscure  murmur.  All  of  these  had  but  slight  general  illness,  and 
I  think  that  they  have  been  properly  assigned  to  their  present  place. 

If  we  examine  the  cases  of  the  second  series,  or  those  treated  Ity 
means  of  rest,  we  find  that  out  of  twenty-two  cases  threatened  W'ith 
endocarditis  fourteen  presented  prolongation  of  the  first  sound.  Of 
these  nine  had  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  great  general  illness, 
or  both,  while  in  one  of  them  the  general  illness  was  slight.  Eight 
of  these  cases  may  therefore,  I  think,  be  almost  ranked  with  the  cases 
of  endocarditis. 

In  two  of  the  remaining  cases  threatened  with  endocarditis  there 
was  a  transient  murmiu'. 

V. — Cases  of  Eheu-matk;  Endocarditis  with  pkevious  Valtolau 

Disease  of  the  Heart. 

Previous  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  was  present  in  22  of  the  lUT 
cases  of  endocarditis  of  the  first  series,  and  in  7  of  the  28  of  the  second 
series  of  cases  admitted  into  St.  Mary's  Hospital  under  my  care  during 
the  years  1851—1869-70.  Among  the  cases  of  the  first  series,  ten  had 
mitral,  five  had  aortic,  and  seven  had  mitral-aortic  regurgitation,  antl 
the  seven  of  the  second  series  had  mitral  incompetence.  Sixteen 
additional  cases  with  jirevious  valvular  disease  appear  among  my 
325  cases  with  acute  rheumatism  of  the  first  series;  and  of  these 
eio-ht  had  endocarditis  combined  with  ]  ericardilis,  four  had  "  probable 
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•endocarditis,  two  were  "threatened"  with  that  affection,  and  only- 
two  presented  no  sign  or  symptom  of  endocarditis.  We  thus  see  that 
■of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  established 
valvular  disease  (amoimting  to  38), 30  (or  79  per  cent.) had  endocarditis ; 
in  6  (or  16  per  cent.)  endocarditis  was  probable  or  threatened ;  and 

2  (or  5  per  cent.),  had  no  endocarditis.  Compare  these  cases  broadly 
with  the  rest  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  which  there  was  no 
previous  valvular  disease.  Of  the  total  number,  amounting  to  287, 161 
(or  56  per  cent.),  had  endocarditis,  of  which  54  had  pericarditis  also ;  in 
73  (or  25  per  cent.)  endocarditis  was  probable  or  threatened,  including 

3  with  pericarditis;  and  in  83  (or  29  per  cent.)  there  was  no  endocarditis, 
including  6  with  pericarditis.  We  thus  see  that  previous  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  exercised  an  all- 
powerful  influence  in  exciting  endocarditis.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
this  important  result.  It  has  been  the  key-note,  underlying  the  whole 
of  this  long  clinical  history  of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  that 
whatever  part,  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  disease,  was  exposed  to  the 
bm^den  of  labour,  was  exposed,  in  exact  proportion  to  that  labour,  to 
the  attack  of  inflammation,  the  severity  and  extent  of  the  inflamma- 
tion being  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  labour. 

The  presence,  then,  of  established  valvular  disease,  which  adds 
very  seriously  to  the  labour  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
adds  very  seriously  to  the  probability,  the  almost  certainty,  of  endo- 
carditis in  such  cases.  We  have  just  seen  that  the  influence  of 
valvular  disease,  which  tells  with  such  force  in  the  production  of 
■endocarditis,  has  but  little  effect  in  exciting  pericarditis.  The  reason 
is,  I  think,  obvious.  The  great  extra  work  is  thrown  upon  the  interior, 
and  not  upon  the  exterior,  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  especially  upon 
its  mitral  valve.  A  second  local  influence,  in  the  altered  apertures 
and  roughened  surfaces  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves,  and  especially 
at  their  margins,  comes  in  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  local  labour  in 
the  production  of  endocarditis. 

The  two  conditions  that  prevailed  through  the  whole  series  of  cases 
of  established  valvular  disease  with  endocarditis  are — the  variability 
of  the  murmur  from  day  to  day ;  and  great  general  illness.  That  chain 
of  signs  distinguished  every  case,  and  that  chain  of  symptoms  affected 
fill  but  two  of  the  whole  series  of  instances  of  endocarditis  with 
disease  of  one  or  more  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

The  variability  of  the  murmurs  showed  itself  not  only  in  their 
greater  or  less  loudness  during  the  successive  phases  of  the  disease, 
but  also  in  their  transformation  from  one  tone  to  anotlier  quite 
different ;  their  extinction,  suspension,  and  reappearance ;  and  their 
■extended,  contracted,  and  shifted  areas.  This  variation  in  the  nature, 
character,  and  field  of  the  murmur,  is  governed  mainly  hy  three 
leadmg  influences  : — (1)  the  changes  to  which  tlie  valves  themselves 
And  the  interior  of  the  heart  are  subjected  by  the  inflammation; 
(2)  tlie  varying  power  of  the  lieart  under  tlie  influence  of  increasing 
^general  weakness,  and  returniiig  strength ;  and  (3)  the  tumultuous 
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action  of  the  lieart  owing  to  local  pain,  or  tlie  struggle  to  pass  tlie 
blood  onwards  through  the  obstructed  orifices ;  or  its  intermission 
and  failure  from  the  exhaustion  of  previous  overwork. 

I  shall  illustrate  the  variable  character  of  the  murmur  in  these 
cases  of  endocarditis  with  previous  valvular  disease  by  the  brief  notes 
of  a  few  cases,  first  selecting  from  among  those  with  mitral  regurgita- 
tion, then  those  witlx  aortic,  and  finally  those  with  mitral-aortic 
valvular  disease. 

The  first  instance  with  ^nzYra/  disease  that  I  shall  quote  was  a  young 
woman  who  had  left  the  hospital  four  days  previously  with  a  mitral 
murmur,  due  to  a  primary  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  She  came  in 
sufferiug  from  a  fresh  attack,  Avith  a  distressed,  anxious  look,  a  dusky 
face,  rather  livid  lips,  and  accelerated  breathing.  She  had  pain  over 
the  heart,  its  action  being  rapid  and  tumultuous,  and  an  indistinct 
murmur.  On  the  3rd  day  there  was  a  loud  systolic  murmur  at  the 
apex,  and  the  second  sound  was  sharp  over  the  pulmonary  artery  : 
and  on  the  4th  she  had  agonizing  pain  in  the  heart,  its  action  was 
tumultuous,  and  its  sound  could  not  be  defined ;  she  struggled  violently 
and  perspired  profusely.  Kext  day  a  loud  systolic  murmur,  tricuspid 
as  well  as  mitral,  was  audible  over  the  whole  region  of  the  heart.  On 
the  1 0th  day  the  tricuspid  murmur  was  audible  along  the  sternum, 
and  a  second  impulse,  with  a  loud  second  sound,  were  present  over 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  second  left  space.  On  the  18th  she  was 
bright  and  cheerful,  but  a  cough  was  still  present,  and  the  murmur 
was  softer.  On  the  23rd  day  she  walked  about  the  ward,  but  on  the 
29th  there  was  a  return  of  pain  on  movement,  and  the  murmur  was 
louder.  After  this  she  did  well,  there  was  a  thrill  over  the  heart,  the 
murmur  was  loud  over  the  apex,  and  was  heard  over  the  left  scapula. 
Here  the  mitral  murmur  was  obscured  when  the  heart  was  tumul- 
tuous ;  and  was  loud  and  smooth,  and  joined  by  a  tricuspid  murmur, 
when  the  health  improved  and  the  heart  was  steady  in  its  action. 
Another  case,  with  previous  mitral  regurgitation,  had,  when  admitted, 
tightness  of  tlie  chest,  pain  over  the  heart,  and  a  loud  systolic  murmur. 
Three  days  later,  with  less  pain,  the  murmur  was  almost  musical  at 
the  apex,  and  quite  so  below  it  over  the  stomach ;  two  days  later  she 
looked  better,  and  tlie  murmur  presented  a  third  change,  being  not 
nearly  so  loud  ;  but  next  day,  with  returning  tightness  of  the  chest, 
there  was  a  fourth  transformation  of  the  murmui-,  which  was  rasping 
or  almost  musical  over  the  heart;  the  10th  day,  however,  with 
renewed  improvement,  showed  a  fifth  variation  in  the  murmur, 
which  was  no  longer  rasping ;  but  on  the  following  day  there  was 
a  sixth  change,  and  the  nmrmur  was  musical  around  the  apex ;  after 
this,  on  the  13th  day,  the  murmur  M'as  gi-ave,  this  being  its  seventli 
variation;  its  eighth  occurring  ou  the  18th  day,  when  it  was  again 
musical  over  the  stomach,  and  when  it  was  joined  by  a  systolic  nmr- 
mur over  the  aorta.  After  this,  with  steady  improvement,  the  murmur 
was  no  longer  variable.  A  third  case  illustrates  the  variations  of  tlii? 
murmur  during  the  convalescent  period. 
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These  two  cases  are  typical,  but  their  successive  snatches  of  ever- 
varying  murmur,  contrast  with  the  murmur,  now  swelling,  now 
dwindling,  that  is  found  in  other  and  more  simple  cases.  I  will  just 
quote  one  of  these.  A  youth,  a  carpenter,  came  in  with  pain  in 
the  chest  and  a  prolonged  musical  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex. 
This  murmur  was  persistent,  but  it  varied  in  tone,  being  grave  on 
the  8th  day,  when  pain  was  present.    The  heart's  beat  was  strong. 

Each  of  the  remaining  seven  cases  presented  features  of  its  own ; 
the  variations  of  the  murmur  being  great  and  complicated  in  four  of 
them,  and  in  three  of  them  comparatively  simple.  In  four  cases,  if 
not  five,  the  mitral  murmur  was  associated  with  a  tricuspid  murmur, 
in  one  with  a  pulmonic,  and  in  one  with  a  direct  aortic  murmur ; 
while  in  one  the  first  sound  was  prolonged  over  the  right  ventricle. 
In  one  of  the  cases  just  enumerated,  a  diastolic  aortic  murmur 
appeared  and  disappeared,  reappeared,  and  was  finally  extinguished, 
the  mitral  murmur  being  permanent  throughout. 

The  aortic  murmurs  of  established  valvular  disease  scarcely  vie  with 
the  mitral  murmur  in  variety  of  tone,  loudness  and  area,  and  alternate 
extinction  and  return,  in  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis ;  but  I  may 
state  that  the  study  of  the  five  cases  that  I  can  cite  show^s  that  in  all 
these  points  the  diastolic-aortic  murmur  presents  frequent  variation  ; 
though  the  systolic  murmur  of  aortic  contraction  is  much  less  subject 
to  change. 

In  one  case  with  aortic  regurgitation,  probably  of  some  standing, 
tricuspid  and  mitral  murmurs  were  added  temporarily  to  the  diastolic 
murmur,  which  varied  much  and  was  not  always  audible  during  the 
attack  of  endocarditis.  At  the  cessation  of  the  illness  a  double  aortic 
murmur  was  alone  audible.  In  the  other  case  a  double  aortic 
murmur,  which  went  and  came  again  during  the  illness,  was  apparently 
joined  on  the  28th  day  by  a  tricuspid  murmur,  which  had  departed 
on  the  34th,  leaving  a  double  aortic  murmur. 

The  remaining  seven  instances  had  previous  mitral-aortic  valvular 
disease.  Two  of  the  cases  belonging  to  this  last  group  were  admitted 
twice  with  mitral  aortic  endocarditis,  so  that  the  actual  number  of 
patients  belonging  to  it  is  reduced  to  five.  One  of  those  two  patients 
that  were  thus  admitted  twice  with  endocarditis,had  left  the  hospital  six 
months  previously,  after  an  attack  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  and  came 
in  with  double  aortic,  and  mitral  murnmrs ;  which  varied  somewhat  in 
loudne.ss  and  extent,  but  were  substantially  unchanged  during  this 
illness.  Four  years  later  she  returned  with  severe  acute  rheumatism 
and  endocarditis,  and  died  after  a  very  long  illness,  albuminuria 
having  been  finally  added  to  her  ailments.  The  murmurs  underwent 
several  oscillations,  sometimes  the  mitral,  sometimes  the  aortic 
diastolic  murmur,  being  very  loud,  while  at  other  times  one  or  other 
of  _ those  murmurs  was  almost  or  quite  extinguished  at  the  heart ;  the 
mitral  murmur  being  however  generally  distinctly  though  feebly 
audible  over  the  back  of  the  chest. 

In  the  three  remaining  cases  the  variations  in  the  murmurs  were 
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ratlier  in  loudness  and  extent  of  area,  than  in  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  sounds. 

The  extent  and  strength  of  the  impulse,  and  their  variation  during 
the  attack,  are  among  the  most  decisive  tests  of  the  previous  presence 
of  valvular  disease  in  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis.  As  a  rule,  the 
impulse  in  such  cases  is  unduly  diffused,  strong,  and  propulsive  ;  and 
this  applies  more  in  degree  to  cases  with  mitral  aortic,  than  to 
those  with  simple  mitral  regurgitation.  The  extent  of  the  impulse 
in  a  case  of  valvular  disease  without  endocarditis,  is  a  test  of  the  undue 
amount  of  labour  to  which  the  heart  has  been  put  to  overcome  the 
obstacle  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  caused  by  the  affection  of  the 
valves.  The  supervention  of  endocarditis  sometimes,  by  rendering  the 
heart's  action  tumultuous,  increases  the  impulse ;  but  sometimes  its 
effect  is  the  reverse,  and  by  lowering  the  power  of  the  heart,  it  lessens 
the  impulse. 

Among  the  ten  cases  of  endocarditis  with  previous  mitral  incom- 
petence, including  one  in  which  aortic  incompetence  sprung  up 
temporarily  during  the  attack,  in  five  the  impulse  was  strong,  in  one- 
it  was  diffused,  in  two  it  was  moderate,  in  one  it  was  feeble,  and  in 
one  it  was  not  described.  In  three  of  those  cases  the  impulse  was 
stronger  during  the  attack  of  endocarditis  than  after  it,  and  in  two 
it  was  the  reverse.  The  impulse  of  the  left  ventricle  was  usually 
increased  in  the  cases  of  established  mitral  incompetence,  but 
that  of  the  right  ventricle  was,  in  proportion,  more  affected  in  those 
cases. 

Among  the  five  cases  of  previous  aortic  incompetence  with  endo- 
carditis, including  the  two  that  were  joined  during  the  attack,  one- 
by  mitral,  the  other  by  triciispid  incomjaetence,  in  three  the  impidse 
was  strong  and  extensive,  especially  towards  the  apex ;  in  one  it  was 
diffused  but  rather  feeble ;  and  in  one  it  was  of  moderate  force  and 
extent.  The  impulse  was  more  extensive  during  the  attack  of  endo- 
carditis than  after  it  in  one  case.  The  impulse  was  strong,  extensive, 
and  unduly  far  to  the  left,  in  five  of  the  seven  cases  of  previous  mitral- 
aortic  incompetence  with  endocarditis;  it  was  diffused  but  rather  feeble 
in  one;  and  in  one  it  w^as  feeble.  The  impulse  appeared  to  be- 
strengthened  during  the  period  of  the  endocarditis  in  four  instances,, 
while  in  one  case  it  was  the  reverse. 

Pain  was  present  over  the  region  of  the  heart  in  four  of  tlie  ten 
cases  of  endocarditis  with  previous  mitral  incompetence,  in  four  of  the 
five  with  aortic  incompetence,  and  in  four  of  the  seven  with  mitral- 
aortic  incompetence.  There  was  pain  in  the  side  or  chest,  or  tightness 
of  the  chest,  not  including  those  with  pain  in  the  heart— in  four 
of  the  ten  with  mitral;  in  one  of  the  four  with  aortic  ;  and  in  three  of 
the  seven  with  mitral-aortic  valvular  disease.  There  was  no  pain  either 
in  the  heart,  chest,  or  side,  in  two  of  the  ten  cases  with  mitral;  in  none 
of  the  five  with  aortic ;  and  in  one  of  the  seven  with  mitral-aortic 
valvular  disease,  or  in  only  three  of  the  twenty-two  cases  under  con* 
sideration.    We  have  seen  that  pain  in  the  heart,  side,  or  chest,  occurs 
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in  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  such  cases ;  and  that  pain  in  the 
parts  named  is  much  more  frequent  in  cases  of  endocarditis  in  which 
the  heart  was  previously  affected  with  valvular  disease,  than  in  those 
cases  of  endocarditis  in  which  the  heart  was  previously  healthy. 

The  respiration  was  seriously  affected  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  valvular  disease  with  endocarditis.  This  condition  in  such 
cases  is  inevitable,  for  the  effect  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  valves  is  to 
interfere  with  the  efficient  onflow  of  the  blood  towards  the  system,  and 
therefore  to  throw  the  blood  backwards  upon  the  lungs.  This  applies 
of  course  with  primary  and  immediate  force  to  incompetence  of  the 
mitral  valve,  which  throws  a  portion  of  the  blood  just  received  back 
again  upon  the  lungs,  with  the  effect  of  overcharging  the  pulmonary 
vessels.  The  return  of  the  blood  back  again  from  the  aorta,  owing  to 
aortic  incompetence,  into  the  left  ventricle  from  which  it  has  just  been 
sent,  is,  however,  only  one  short  stage  forwards  from  the  seat  of 
mitral  incompetence ;  and  the  almost  immediate  effect  of  the  aortic 
incompetence  is  to  produce  a  back-flow  of  blood  upon  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  and  to  delay  the  blood  in  those  vessels  and  congest  them. 
The  presence  of  this  surplus  amount  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  which 
upsets  the  healthy  balance  of  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  and 
the  body,  compels  the  respiratory  organs  to  exert  themselves  to 
the  top  of  their  power,  so  that  they  may,  if  possible,  expel  forwards  into 
the  body  the  weight  of  blood  that  oppresses  them.  Hence  result 
laborious,  difficult,  and  rapid  breathing,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  pleurisy, 
catarrh,  and  bronchitis. 

The  respiration  was  rapid  in  four,  the  chest  was  ])ainful  or  tight  in 
two,  and  cough  with  pulmonary  apoplexy  occu.rrecl  in  another  of  the 
cases  with  mitral  valve-disease;  while  in  two  of  those  cases  there  is  no 
note  of  the  state  of  the  lungs,  and  in  one  they  were  healthy  in  function. 
The  breathing  was  quick,  or  there  was  cough,  or  pain  in  the  chest,  in 
four  of  the  five  cases  with  aortic,  and  in  six  of  the  seven  with  mitral- 
aortic  valvular  disease.  More  than  three-fourths,  therefore,  of  the 
cases  of  valvular  disease  with  endocarditis  had  serious  disturbance 
of  the  respiratory  functions. 

CLINICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENDOCAEDITIS  IN  CASES  OF  CHOREA. 

The  association  of  chorea  with  endocarditis  has  loug  been  known, 
both  clinically  and  from  examination  after  death ;  and  it  has  already 
received  illustration  in  this  volume,  at  pages  290,  291,  where  two 
important  cases  of  chorea  are  alkided  to  that  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Broadbent  and  Dr.  Tuckwell,  in  both  of  which  there  was  endo- 
carditis, and  minute  cerebral  embolism ;  and  in  one  of  which  tliere 
was  acute  rheumatism  as  well  as  chorea.  I  had  also  occasion,  in  tliis 
article  on  endocarditis,  to  give  at  page  485  a  case  whicli  illustrates 
the  association  of  chorea  with  endocarditis.  I  shall  now  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  cases  of  chorea  treated  by  me  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
with  especial  relation  to  their  association  with  endocarditis. 
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Clinical  History  of  the  Cases  of  Chorea,  in  relation  to  the  presence  of 
>  .idocarditis,  observed  ly  the  Author  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital. — I  find 
Jiotes  of  40  cases  of  chorea  that  were  under  my  care  in  St.  IMary's 
Hospital,  and  in  34  of  them  the  signs  of  the  heart  are  noted,  while  in 
(3  of  them  they  are  not  so. 

CASES  OF  CHOREA  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PRESENCE  OR  ABSENCE 

OF  ENDOCARDITIS. 

1.  — Cases  in  which  there  was  no  endocarditis,  heart  sounds  healthy      .  10 

2.  — Cases  in  which  there  was  probably  no  endocarditis  : — 

a.  Slight  prolongation  of  the  first  sound        ....  5 

b.  Antemic  murmur  over  the  pulmonary  artery       ...  1 

—  6 

3.  — Cases  in  which  there  probably  was  endocarditis  •  — 

a.  Prolongation  of  the  first  sound  3  " 

b.  Murmur,  tricuspid  or  pulmonic  2 

:  —  5 

4.  — Cases  in  which  there  was  endocarditis  : — 

a.  "With  mitral  regurgitation  — > 

oZ^  Ending  in  restoration  of  valve  2 

— >  Lessening  of  murmur  on  recovery  ....  2 
— >  Mitral  regurgitation  established  on  rccoveiy       .       .  8 

12 

b.  u 

With  aortic  regurgitation  aJ^       .....  1 

—  13 


34 

Cases  in  which  the  heart  was  not  obsei-ved  (J 

Total  40 

Association  of  the  Cases  of  CJiorea  with  Rheumatism. — The  well- 
established  association  of  chorea  with  articular  rheumatism,  renders 
the  study  of  the  connexion  of  rheumatism  with  these  cases  of  chorea 
necessary  before  we  consider  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  in  chorea. 
Acute  rheumatism,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  so  very  frequently  ac- 
companied by  endocarditis  that  we  must  be  careful,  when  ascertaining 
the  frequency  of  endocarditis  in  chorea,  not  to  attribute  the  internal 
inflammation  of  the  heart  too  readily  to  chorea,  when  it  may  be  caused 
by  the  rheumatism  associated  in  certain  cases  with  that  affection. 

Articular  rheumatism,  in  a  subacute  form,  was  definitely  present 
during  the  attack  in  six  of  the  forty  cases  of  chorea.  In  five  of  these 
cases  the  rheumatic  affection  immediately  preceded  the  occurrence, 
and  continued  for  a  short  time  after  the  supervention  of  the  attack 
of  chorea.  In  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous 
rheumatic  attack,  the  joints  became  inflamed  in  the  course  of  the 
choreal  affection. 

In  addition  to  these  six  cases  of  chorea  with  pronounced  articular 
rheumatism,  there  were  five  cases  of  chorea  in  which  there  was  pain  in 
all  the  limbs  (in  1),  or  in  the  shoulder  and  hips  (in  1),  or  in  the  legs 
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(in  1),  or  in  the  hands  (in  1),  or  there  was  stiffness  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  of  the  left  ring-finger  (in  1).  In  none  of  these  cases,  however, 
was  there  swelling  or  redness  over  the  joints ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  redness  which  affected  the  wrists,  elbows,  and  face  in  one  patient 
from  violent  friction.  There  were  also  five  cases  of  chorea  that  were 
fi-ee  from  rheumatism  during  the  attack,  that  gave  a  history  of  ante- 
cedent acute  rheumatism,  occurring  from  two  years  to  two  or  three 
months,  and  in  one  instance  for  an  uncertain  period,  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  chorea. 

The  proportion  in  which  endocarditis  appeared  in  those  cases  will 
"be  given  presently. 

Proportion  of  Cases  of  Chorea  in  luliich  Endocarditis  loas  present. — 
In  nearly  one-tliird  (10  in  34)  of  the  cases  of  chorea  in  which  the 
sounds  of  the  heart  were  observed,  those  sounds  were  healthy ;  in 
one-sixth  of  them  (5)  there  was  slight  prolongation  of  the  first  sound, 
and  in  one  case  there  was  a  pulmonic  murmur.  I  have  classed  the 
six  latter  cases  among  those  in  which  there  was  probably  no  endo- 
carditis, and  I  think  we  may  infer  that  those  sixteen  cases,  amounting 
almost  to  one-half  of  the  whole,  were  free  from  inflammation  of  the 
interior  of  the  heart. 

In  three  cases  in  which  there  was  marked,  almost  murmur-like, 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound,  and  in  two  with  a  tricuspid  or 
pulmonic  murmur,  amounting  to  almost  one-sixth  of  the  whole  (5 
in  34),  the  presence  of  endocarditis  was  probable. 

The  remaining  cases,  amounting  to  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  (13 
in  34),  gave  complete  evidence  of  the  existence  of  endocarditis,  in  the 
presence  of  a  mitral  murmur  in  twelve  instances,  and  of  a  diastolie- 
aortic  murmur  in  one. 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  six  cases  of  chorea  in 
which  the  heart  was  not  observed,  ought  to  be  added  to  those  in 
which  there  was  no  endocarditis. 

Cases  of  Endocarditis  with  a  Mitral  Murmur. — The  cases  of  choreal 
endocarditis  with  mitral  regurgitation,  considering  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  those  cases,  offered  as  great  variety  in  character, 
mode  of  commencement,  course,  and  result,  as  the  cases  of  rheumatic 
endocarditis  with  mitral  regurgitation. 

Endocarditis  with  mitral  regurgitation  ended  more  than  twice  as 
often  in  established  mitral  disease  in  chorea,  than  in  acute  rheumatism. 
Mitral  regurgitation  became  permanently  established  in  two-thirds 
of  the  cases  of  chorea  with  mitral  murmur  (8  in  12) ;  and  in  less  than 
one-third  of  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  with  mitral  murmur  of 
the  first  series  (14  in  49),  and  in  only  one-sixth  of  those  of  the  second 
series  treated  by  rest  (3  in  20).  The  integrity  of  the  valve  was 
restored  in  one-sixth  of  the  cases  of  chorea  with 'a  mitral  murmur  (2 
in  12),  and  in  another  sixth  of  them,  the  murmur  was  becoming  feebler 
when  the  patient  left  the  hospital  (2  in  12). 

The  mitral  murmur  in  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  (7  in  12)  was 
situated  in  the  region  of  the  apex,  and  was  not  described  as  extending 
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beyond  that  region;  but  was  simply  entered  as  a  systolic  mitral 
murmur,  or  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex. 

The  five  remaining  cases,  compared  with  those  jast  dismissetl, 
presented  greater  breadth  of  area  ;  variety  in  intonation  and  volume 
of  sound  ;  and  individual  life. 

In  two  of  these  cases  the  mitral  murmur  was  very  extensive,  being 
audible  over  the  back  of  the  chest,  above  and  below  the  scapulce,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  left  side.  One  of  them,  when  admitted,  had 
been  ill  with  chorea  in  a  severe  form  for  some  weeks,  but  the  affection 
was  now  but  slight.  A  loud  systolic  murmur  centred  itself  at  the 
apex ;  and  was  audible  along  the  sternum,  and  far  to  the  right  of 
its  lower  portion,  though  feeble  at  its  upper  part ;  from  the  third  to 
the  seventh  left  costal  cartilages ;  in  front  of  the  epigastrium  and 
the  liver ;  and  all  over  the  dorsum,  especially  on  the  left  side.  -  The 
impulse  of  both  ventricles  was  immoderately  strong  and  extensive,  the 
apex-beat  being  present  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the  nipple-line.  These 
signs  underwent  little  change  after  the  admission  of  the  patient,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  endocarditis  had  ceased. 

The  other  case  came  in  with  acute  endocarditis,  a  mitral  murmur 
being  audible  at  the  apex  and  over  the  right  ventricle.  A  few  days 
later  it  could  be  heard  towards  the  axilla,  and  over  the  back,  as 
high  as  the  upper  part  of  the  scapula.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
week  the  murmur  was  grave  and  musical,  and  a  fortnight  later  it 
appeared  as  a  prolonged  bellows  sound.  After  this  it  was  hardly 
so  loud,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  after  admission  it 
was  grave  and  vibrating. 

This  case  had  an  interest  much  broader  than  the  simple  relation  of 
chorea  to  endocarditis ;  for  it  had  interwoven  with  it  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  throughout  an  important  part  of  the  early  period  of 
its  course,  the  relation  of  acute  rheumatism  to  chorea,  and  of  acute 
rheumatism  to  endocarditis  also.  It  began  with  inflammation  of  the 
ankle,  conjoined  with  chorea.  Six  weeks  later,  when  admitted,  the 
knee  was  inflamed,  chorea  being  the  most  pronounced  disease,  and 
the  two  affections  being  accompanied  by  endocarditis.  Was  this  endo- 
carditis the  direct  offspring  of  the  subdued  attack  of  acute  rheumatism, 
or  of  the  chorea,  or  of  the  two  conjoined  affections,  each  taking  its 
part  in  giving  a  combined  birth  to  endocarditis  ? 

During  the  third  week  the  arms  were  slightly  rheumatic,  as  well 
as  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  patient  lay  motionless  in  bed,  apparently 
stilled  by  the  affections  of  the  limbs  and  joints,  the  chorea  being 
almost  or  quite  latent.  After  this  the  rheumatism  insensibly  dis- 
appeared, the  chorea  insensibly  reasserted  itself,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  patient's  long  history,  the  chorea,  modified  in  form  and 
severity,  was  the  only  apparent  affection;  accompanied  throughout, 
however,  by  endocarditis. 

The  other  three  instances  of  which  I  have  to  speak  were  cases  of 
chorea,  unalloyed,  during  the  attack,  by  rheumatic  arthritis  ;  but  two 
of  them  had  suffered  some  time  before  from  acute  rheumatism. 
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One  of  tliem,  a  girl,  had  been  long  ill  with  chorea,  and  had  gone 
through  a  rheumatic  attack  two  years  hefore.  She  came  in  with 
a  loud,  smooth,  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  which  was  audible  over 
the  right  ventricle.  After  this  the  murmur  underwent  minor  transfor- 
mations, being  like  a  bellows  sound  on  the  4th  day,  and  almost  musical 
on  the  8th,  when  the  apex-beat  extended  further  outwards,  the  murmur 
being  faintly,  if  at  all,  audible  below  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula. 
The  apex-beat  extended  a  little  beyond  the  nipple.  This  case  came  in 
with  endocarditis,  which  was  evidenced  by  the  varying  character  of 
the  murmur;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  or  not  this 
patient  had  acquired  mitral  disease  from  the  old  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism. 

This  last  question  does  not  [complicate  the  next  case,  for  though 
this  patient,  a  girl,  had  twice  been  affected  with  acute  rheumatism, 
yet  she  had  no  murmur,  but  a  prolonged  first  sound,  on  admission.  A 
murmur,  however,  appeared  at  the  apex  on  the  4th  day,  which  was 
grave  on  the  6th  and  the  8th,  and  was  loud  on  the  14th  day,  when  it 
extended  towards  the  axilla.  The  apex-beat  was  strong  on  the  6th 
day,  three-and-a-half  inches  from  the  sternum ;  but  on  the  8th  it 
could  scarcely  be  felt. 

The  last  case,  a  boy,  was  free  from  rheumatic  taint,  and  presented 
no  murmur  during  the  first  six  weeks,;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  had  jDain  in  the  chest,  and  a  week  later  a  smooth  bellows  murmur 
appeared  at  the  apex,  which  three  weeks  later  spread  upwards 
towards  the  axilla,  and  downwards  over  the  stomach.  After  this, 
during  a  long  period,  extending  from  first  to  last  over  five  months,  the 
murmur  underwent  various  changes,  being  a  very  smooth  bellows 
murmur  on  the  62nd  day,  audible  upwards  towards  the  axilla,  and 
downwards  over  the  stomach.  On  the  76th  the  murmur  was  very 
loud  and  superficial,  being  heard  towards  the  axilla,  but  for  a  very 
short  way  below  the  heart.  The  first  sound  was  very  feeble,  while 
the  second  was  very  loud  over  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  the  manner 
already  related  at  page  464.  After  this  the  mitral  murmur  under- 
went various  modulations,  being  moderately  loud  on  the  102nd  day, 
very  loud  at  the  apex  on  the  105th,  but  scarcely  audible  over  the 
lung  to  the  left,  or  towards  the  axilla  ;  much  weaker  on  the  126th  ; 
but  on  the  135th  day  it  was  loud  below,  especially  on  expiration,  and 
was  not  heard  outwards  during  inspiration.  On  the  146th  day,  and 
the  last  report,  there  was  very  slight  fulness  over  the  heart,  the 
impulse  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  seven  weeks  previously  was 
strong,  extending  from  the  third  cartilage  to  the  sixth,  and  from  the 
sternum  to  the  nipple,  was  on  the  last  observation  less  strong  to  the 
right  of  the  lower  sternum,  and  extended  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  cartilages.  The  mitral  bellows  murmur  was  not  so  smooth 
as  before,  and  was  again  heard  up  to  the  axilla.  The  double  im- 
pulse of  the  pulmonary  artery,  previously  marked,  was  no  longer 
perceptible.  There  was  no  murmur  over  the  back.  He  went  out 
comparatively  well,  being  free  from  choreal  movements. 
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In  tliis  case,  as  in  that  just  related,  during  the  attack  of  endocarditis, 
when  the  patient  lay  speechless  in  bed,  the  heart  became  enlarged, 
and  the  lung  shrank  away  from  before  the  heart,  exposing  its  increased 
impulse  over  a  large  area ;  and  the  mitral  murmur  was  heard  exten- 
sively over  the  region  of  the  contracted  lung,  and  that  of  the  stomach. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  with  returning  health,  strength,  and  exercise, 
the  lung  expanded  freely,  and  interposed  itself  between  the  greater 
part  of  the  heart  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
extended  border  of  the  area  of  impulse,  and  to  lessen  that  of  the 
murmur  by  damping  and  silencing  its  sound. 

Case  of  Endocarditis  ivith  a  Diastolic- Aortic  M7irmur. — This 
patient,  a  boy,  came  in  with  a  second  attack  of  chorea,  which  began 
three  weeks  previously  with  pain  in  the  legs  of  a  rheumatic  cha- 
racter, followed,  a  week  later,  by  choreal  symptoms,  which  became 
gradually  more  severe.  On  his  admission  the  heart  sounds,  so  far 
as  they  could  be  made  out,  were  healthy,  but  on  the  3rd  day  a 
diastolic  murmur  was  audible  over  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  Ten 
days  later  this  murmur  was  heard,  very  prolonged  and  loud,  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  sternum ;  being  audible  to  the  right  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  bone,  and  to  the  left  of  its  lower  portion, 
but  becoming  weaker  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart.  On  the 
86th  day  the  diastolic  murmur  was  still  loud,  and  maintained  its 
ground  everywhere ;  and  it  was  joined  by  a  systolic  murmur, 
loudest  at  the  sternum  and  not  mitral.  Three  weeks  later  the 
diastolic  murmur  was  inaudible  at  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  and 
was  feeble  at  its  upper  and  lower  portions  ;  but  on  the  79th  day,  the 
last  observation,  it  had  apparently  resumed  much  of  its  loudness 
and  extent,  and  the  systolic  murmur  was  sileut. 

In  this  case,  as  in  one  of  those  just  told,  the  question  must  be 
put.  Was  the  endocarditis  caused  by  the  primary  articular  rheuma- 
tism, or  by  the  resulting  chorea,  or  by  the  combined  influence  of 
the  two  affections  ? 

ENDOCARDITIS  IN  PYJ^MIA. 

There  was  only  one  instance  among  the  71  cases  of  pycemia  or 
secondary  inflammation  examined  after  death  in  St.  ]\Iary's  Hospital 
in  which  the  appearance  of  endocarditis  was  observed  and  reported. 
That  case,  a  man,  who  was  under  my  care,  presented  a  spot  in  the 
right  lung,  an  inch  long,  consisting  of  pus,  and  apparently  broken 
down  lung-tissue,  and  superficial  to  this  a  patch  of  dry  fibrinous 
deposit  on  the  pleura  ;  and  numerous  spots,  similar  but  smaller, 
through  the  back  of  the  middle  and  lower  lobes  of  that  lung.  There 
was  also  a  large  globular  and  fluctuating  tumour  on  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  left  kidney  three  inches  in  diameter.  On  cutting 
into  it  highly  offensive  blood-like  fluid  escaped,  and  on  laying  it  freely 
open  there  was  a  clot  of  blood  and  a  little  pus.  The  sac  Avas  lined  with 
a  delicate,  highly  organised,  chorion-like  membrane,  with  numerous 
prominent  blood-vessels  ramifying  on  its  surface.    There  was  a  large 
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black  spot  of  capoplectic  effusion  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  near 
the  membrane.    The  structure  of  the  kidney  was  healthy. 

The  heart  was  of  natural  size,  and  there  was  a  patch  of  recent 
rouo-hness  on  the  surface  of  the  left  auricle.  Several  nodules,  from 
the°size  of  a  split  pea  to  that  of  a  millet-seed,  were  situated  on  the 
free  margin  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  corpora  Arantii  of  the  aortic 
valve  we°re  enlarged.  The  patient  was  admitted  in  a  state  _  of  great 
depression,  his  mind  wandered,  and  mucous  and  sonorous  noises  were 
audible  over  the  chest.    The  state  of  the  heart  was  not  observed. 

The  attack  of  endocarditis  was  in  this  case  the  marked  _  secondary 
effect  of  the  pyt^mia,  but  the'  solitary  occurrence  of  this  instance 
with  endocarditis  in  71  cases  of  pyaemia  shows  that  the  inflammation 
of  the  interior  ot  the  heart,  so  common,  as  we  have  seen,  in  acute 
rheumatism  and  chorea,  is  rare  in  pya?mia,  though  less  so,  as  we 
shall  see,  than  in  the  fatal  stage  of  Bright's  disease. 

The  signs  of  the  heart  affection  were  not  observed  in  this  case  of 
pytemic  endocarditis.  I  have  had,  however,  frequent  opportunities 
of  examining  a  patient  affected  with  pyaemia,  in  the  course  of  whose 
very  serious  illness  the  signs  of  endocarditis  appeared  and  held  their 
ground.  Pleurisy  first  showed  itself,  and  the  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tion in  both  lungs;  and  after  a  time  a  systolic  murmur  became 
audible  at  the  apex.  This  murmur  was  constant,  but  it  varied  in 
loudness,  tone,  and  area  during  the  course  of  the  illness.  After  this 
patient's  recovery  a  mitral  murmur  was  established. 

ENDOCARDITIS  IN  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  find  one  instance  with  evidence  after 
death  of  endocarditis  in  the  whole  of  the  cases  of  Bright's  disease 
described  in  the  post-mortem  records  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,, 
amounting  to  207,  excluding  those  in  which  there  was  regurgitation 
through  the  mitral  or  the  aortic  valve,  or  through  both  valves,  or  ob- 
struction of  the  mitral  orifice.  That  ease  was  one  of  fatty  disease  of  the 
kidney  in  a  man,  aged  41,  who  was  under  my  care.  His  heart  was- 
rather  large,  weighing  12^  ounces,  and  was  dilated  and  flabby.  The 
structure  of  the  valves  was  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  patcli 
of  white  deposit  on  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve,  which  did 
not  appear,  after  death,  to  interfere  with  the  function  of  the  valve. 

This  man,  when  admitted,  presented  a  yellowish  pallor  and  puffiness 
of  face.  He  had  been  a  healthy  man  until  he  took  cold,  nine 
months  previously,  after  which  he  became  gradually  weak  and  pale,, 
and  had  palpitation  and  frequent  vomiting,  symptoms  with  which  he 
was  still  troubled.  There  was  some  albumen  in  his  urine.  The  right 
veins  of  his  neck  was  rather  swollen  and  pulsating,  and  there  was 
pulsation  of  the  temporal  artery.  The  heart's  impulse  was  very 
feeble,  and  diffused  over  the  cardiac  space  during  expiration  only,, 
but  it  could  be  felt  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  left  seventh 
costal  cartilage.  The  liver  was  firm  and  low,  and  presented  a  diffused! 
pulsation  in  the  epigastric  space. 
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A  soft  systolic  IdgHows  murmur  was  audible  at  the  apex,  and  a 
peculiar  short  double  murmur  between  the  nipple  and  the  sternum, 
which  was  obscured  by  the  natural  heart  sounds.  These  murmurs 
varied  considerably  from  day  to  day,  but  they  were  generally  audible, 
though  the  diastolic  noise  was  more  or  less  obscure.  About  a  week 
after  his  admission  a  peculiar  humming  venous  murmur  was  heard 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum  when  he  sat  up,  but  not  when  he  lay 
down ,  which,  sometimes,  disappeared  without  apparent  cause,  when 
it  could  be  brought  back  by  pressure  over  the  jugular  vein. 

On  the  42nd  day  lie  presented  considerable  general  dropsy,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  murmurs  were  very  faint  and  obscure,  and  two 
days  later  they  were  lost.  After  this  the  mitral  murmur  was  some- 
times audible,  but  was  generally  not  so,  and  the  diastolic  murmur 
was  only  heard  once,  corresponding  with  a  thrill  near  the  apex.  The 
last  observation  was  made  on  the  77th  day,  when  a  faint  systolic 
murmur  was  heard  over  the  seventh  cartilage,  and  feeble  doubling  of 
the  first  sound  over  the  sixth  cartilage.  The  urine  was  then  scarcely 
albuminous,  and  it  had  been  so  during  a  considerable  period  of  the 
history  of  this  patient,  who  died  on  the  98th  day. 

I  have  ranked  this  case  as  one  of  endocarditis,  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  white  deposit  on  the  mitral  valve,  which  was  other- 
wise healthy,  and  of  the  history  of  varying  murnmrs,  pointing  to 
changing  affection  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves.  The  long  duration 
of  the  case,  and  the  small  amount  of  change  to  which  the  valve  had 
been  subjected,  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  endocarditis  was 
present  in  more  than  its  effect,  the  white  deposit  on  the  mitral 
valve,  at  and  before  the  time  of  death ;  but  if  we  take  that  appear- 
ance, and  the  varying  signs  of  double  regurgitation  into  account,  I 
think  Ave  may  infer  that  this  case  was  one  of  endocarditis.  It  is 
true  that  both  mitral  and  aortic  regurgitation  may  be  present  in 
Bright's  disease  when  there  is  very  gi-eat  tension  of  the  arteries, 
and  great  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle ;  that  in 
such  cases  those  murmurs  usually  vary  in  character,  according  to  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  causes  that  gave  them  birth  ;  that  they  may 
be  suspended,  restored,  and  again  lost,  even  permanently ;  but  this 
case  did  not  present  those  conditions,  for  the  heart,  though  dilated, 
was  not  greatly  enlarged,  aTid  was  not  hypertrophied,  since  it  only 
weighed  12}  ounces. 

Admitting,  then,  that  this  was  a  case  of  endocarditis  occurring  in  a 
patient  affected  with  Bright's  disease,  it  is  evident,  that  as  tliis  was 
the  solitary  instance  of  that  kind  that  was  noticed  among  so  many 
cases  of  Bright's  disease  without  disease  of  the  valves,  that  although 
endocarditis  may  occur  in  that  disease,  yet  that  it  is  rare.  This 
becomes  more  marked  when  we  compare  the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
and  of  chorea,  with  those  of  Bright's  disease ;  for  in  thd  two  former 
affections,  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  cases  were  affected  with 
inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  heart.' 

The  frequent  presence  of  thickening  of  the  mitral  valve,  and 
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occasionally  of  the  aortic  valve  ;  and  the  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
valvular  disease  without  a  previous  history  of  acute  rheumatism  ; 
perhaps  point  to  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  in  those  cases  during 
the  earlier  period  of  their  history.  If  so,  endocarditis,  and  pericarditis, 
hehave  very  differently  from  each  other  in  Bright's  disease,  for  while 
pericarditis  is  common  towards  the  fatal  period  of  this  disease, 
especially  when  the  kidney  is  .granular,  and  is  rare  during  its 
earlier  history,  endocarditis  is  very  rare  towards  its  fatal  period, 
hut  is  not  very  infrequent  during  its  earlier  history ;  that  is— if 
the  thickening  of  the  valves,  and  especially  of  the  mitral  valve,  and 
complete  valvular  disease,  have  their  origin  in  the  Bright's  disease 
itself. 

CLINICAL  HISTORY  OF  ENDOCARDITIS  OCCURRING  IN  CASES  OF 
VALVULAR  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  influence  of  previous  valvular  disease  in  rendering  endocarditis 
more  frequent  and  severe  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  has  been 
already  seen  at  page  507.  We  then  observed  that  the  presence  in 
that  affection  of  disease  in  the  valves  of  the  heart,  by  adding  to 
the  labour  of  that  organ,  and  by  rendering  its  internal  apertures 
more  rough  and  irregidar,  increased  the  danger  of  the  occurrence  of 
internal  inflammation  of  the  heart,  and  intensified  that  inflammation 
when  established. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  valvular  disease  in  exciting  and 
intensifying  inflammation  of  the  diseased  valve,  that  we  find  that 
endocarditis  is  apt  to  occur  in  such  cases,  even  when  free  from  acute 
rheumatism,  chorea,  or  any  other  general  disease. 

I  would  refer  here  to  some  interesting  remarks  by  Dr.  Moxon  on 
this  important  subject. 

The  accompanying  table  (p.  520)  will  show  at  a  glance  the  proportion 
in  which  endocarditis  was  present  at  the  time  of  death  in  the  cases 
of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  treated  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Pathological  Evidence  of  Endocarditis  in  cases  of  Valvular 

Disease  of  the  Heart. 

It  is  difficult,  even  impossible,  in  every  case  to  say,  from  the  appear- 
ances presented  after  death,  whether  or  not  endocarditis  is  present  on 
the  afiected  valves,  and  th-e  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  ventricle  and 
auricle.  This  is  due  to  the  readiness  with  which,  in  certain  cases,  a 
deposit  of  fibrin  from  the  blood  as  it  streams  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  mitral  and  aortic  apertures,  attaches  itself  to  the  surfaces 
of  the  imperfect  valv<;s,  roughened  by  disease.  This  is  equally  the 
result,  whether  those  surfaces  be  roughened  by  tlie  slow  degenei'ation 
of  the  diseased  fil)Tous  tissues,  which,  although  they  may  have  been 
generally  inflamed  at  the  starting  point  of  the  disease,  yet  they  may 
have  long  ceased  to  be  so ;  or  whetlier  the  surfaces  of  the  valve  be 
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inflamed  by  a  recent  and  renewed  attack  of  local  endocarditis.  In 
many  instances,  however,  it  is  self-evident  that  inflammation  actually 
affects  the  valve,  for  the  appearances  presented  are  precisely  tliose 
that  are  found  in  cases  of  recent  endocarditis,  owing  to  acute  rheuma- 
tism, chorea,  or  pytemia.  Those  appearances  in  these  cases  are  to  be 
confided  in,  for  the  diseased  valves  have  been  described,  without,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule  being  defined  as  being  inflamed,  by  a  succession  of  able 
and  careful  pathologists,  including  the  distinguished  names  of  Dr. 
Markham,  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  Dr.  Murchison,  Mr.  Gascoyne,  Dr. 
Charlton  Bastian,  and  Dr.  Payne. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  cases  with  established  valvular 
disease,  among  tliose  not  affected  with  acute  rheumatism,  in  which 
endocarditis  was  present  at  the  time  of  death.  Atrected 

with  Brigbt's 
disease. 

I.  — Cases  with  established  mitral  re^furgitatioii  :  — 

a.  Cases  with  endocarditis,  not  atlected  with  Bright's  disease  .       .9  5 

b.  Cases  with  fibrinous  concretions  on  the   valve,  probably  not 

affected  with  endocarditis    .......    2  3 

c.  Cases  in  which  no  description  of  the  valve  was  found  ...    1  2 

d.  Cases  without  endocarditis  or  concretions  22  19 

I.  — Total  34  »     29 » 

II.  — Cases  with  aortic  regurgitation  :  (A)— from  disease  of  the  aortic  valve  : — 

a.  Cases  with  endocarditis,  not  affected  with  Bright's  disease .       .    5  1 

I).  Cases  with  fibrinous  concretions,  endocarditis  doubtful  or  absent    5  5 

c.  Cases  in  which  there  was  no  description  of  the  valve  ...    2  2 

d.  Cases  without  endocarditis  or  concretions    .       .       .       .       .13  12 

Total   25  20 

(B) — From  great  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  the  flaps  of  valve  being  healthy 

but  insufficient  5  1 

II.  — Total  with  aortic  regurgitation    .  30  21 

III.  — Cases  with  mitral-aortic  regurgitation: — 

a.  Cases  with  endocarditis,  not  affected  with  Bright's  disease  .       .  5  3 

b   Cases  with  fibrinous  concretions,  endocarditis  doubtful  or  absent  4  0 

c.  Cases  in  which  there  was  no  description  of  the  valve  ...  3  0 

d.  Cases  without  endocarditis'or  concretions   16  16 

III.  - Total  28  19 

IV.  — Cases  with  obstruction  of  the  mitral  orifice  ; — 

a.  Cases  with  endocarditis,  not  affected  with  Bright's  disease  .       .    1  1 

b.  Case  with  roughne.ss  and  ulcer  at  edge  of  valve  .       .       .  0  1 

c.  Cases  with  vegetations  or  concretions  on  valve,  endocarditis 

doubtful  or  absent       .       .  2  1 

d.  Cases  without  eudocarditis  or  concretions  18  6 

IV.  — Total  21 2  9* 

1  I  am  not  certain  that  these  numbers  include  the  whole  of  the  cases  with  mitral 
regurgitation,  since  most  of  the  original  copies  of  those  cases  have  been  lost  or  mis- 
placed, and  I  have  taken  thejn  from  a  detached  tabulated  abstract  of  those  cases. 

This  note  applies  also  to  the  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  given  in  the  Table  at 

page  512.  ,  .  ,      ■,   1    •    r  -i. 

2  In  5  of  tliese  cases  the  size  of  the  mitral  aperture  is  not  described  ;  111  5  it  was 
contracted  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  in  19  to  a  great  extent ;  and  in  1  it  was  almost 
closed  by  a  ball  of  organised  fibrin. 
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.  Among  the  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  five  presented  "  fringes  " 
and  one  a  ring  of  small  papillary  elevations  or  granulations  around 
the  free  edges  of  the  valve,  and  two  others  had  warty  or  rough 
excrescences,  and  another  had  nodules  of  lymph  on  those  free  edges ; 
and  in  one  of  these,  the  auricular  surface  of  the  valve  was  roughened. 
One  of  those  instances  described,  I  think,  by  Dr.  Payne,  presented 
also  yellow  succulent  elevations,  almost  resembling  a  false  membrane, 
but  seated  under  the  epithelium.  I  have  also  included  among  the  cases 
of  endocarditis  four  instances  with  vegetations  on  the  auricular  surface  of 
both  flaps  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  one  with  extensive  ulceration  of 
its  anterior  flap,  in  which  case  the  adjoining  surface  of  the  ventricle 
was  inflamed ;  five  other  cases  presented  large  excrescences,  or  concre- 
tions and  smaller  vegetations,  but  these  I  have  not  included  among 
those  with  endocarditis,  although  some  of  them  may  have  had  that 
affection.  This  may  be  said  also  of  a  doubtful  case  in  which  the 
posterior  flap  of  the  valve  was  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  by 
adhesions  readily  separated. 

rive  of  the  fourteen  cases  that  I  have  classed  among  those  with 
endocarditis  were  affected  with  Bright's  disease,  and  nine  of  them 
were  not  so. 

Forty-one  cases  with  mitral  regurgitation  were  free  from  vegetations, 
and  of  these,  nineteen  had  Bright's  disease,  and  twenty-two  were  free 
from  that  affection. 

The  cases  with  aortic  regurgitation  presented  comparatively  few 
instances  or  severe,  with  endocarditis,  but  these  presented  great  variety 
in  their  features.  One  of  them  showed  deposits  of  red  vegetations 
towards  the  edge  and  centre  of  each  flap  of  the  aortic  valve.  In 
another,  the  flaps  of  the  valve  wefe  cemented  together,  and  then  free 
margins  were  roughened,  by  fibrinous  deposit.  In  a  third  the  aortic 
aperture  was  converted  into  a  mere  chink  by  adhesions ;  and  there 
was  an  irregular  deposit  of  lymph,  ibrming  vegetations,  about  the  basis 
of  the  conjoined  flaps,  some  iDeing  hard,  some  cheesy,  and  others 
apparently  quite  recent.  The  united  flaps  projected  like  a  funnel 
into  the  aorta  in  the  fourth  instance,  and  a  little  above  the  valve,  and 
therefore  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  aorta,  was  an  oval  patch,  half  an 
inch  long,  with  a  red  highly  vascular  flocculent  surface.  The  aortic 
valve,  in  the  fifth  case,  was  enlarged  but  soft.  One  of  the  flaps  had 
ulcerated  away  at  the  sides,  and  a  large  nodular  mass  was  appended  to 
its  sesamoid  body.  The  sixth  case  was  one  of  great  interest,  with 
contraction  of  the- descending  aorta  below  the  subclavian  artery  so  as 
scarcely  to  admit  a  probe,  and  embolism,  blocking  up  the  left  brachinl 
artery.  The  valve  was  universally  red,  soft,  pulpy,  and  formless,  and 
the  aperture  was  contracted.  I  had  originally  only  ranked  five  of 
these  cases  as  being  affected  with  endocarditis,  but  I  think  that  the 
whole  six  may  safely  be  so  classed.  Only  one  of  these  six  cases  with 
endocarditis  had  Bright's  disease,  the  remaining  five  being  not  so 
affected.  Ten  other  cases  presented  concretions  of  various  size,  some 
being  large,  one  like  an  alpine  strawberry,  attached  to  the  aortic  valve  ] 
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these  cases  being  affected,  and  unaffected,  by  Briglit's  disease  in  equal 
numbers.  Twenty-five  of  the  cases  witli  aortic  regurgitation  were  free 
from  concretion,  and  of  these,  thirteen  liad  Bright's  disease,  and  twelve 
were  free  from  that  affection.  In  six  cases,  aortic  regurgitation  was 
due  to  great  enlargement  or  dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta,  the 
flaps  of  the  aortic  valve  being  healtliy  in  structure,  but  of  insufficient 
size  to  close  the  widened  orifice  of  the  aorta. 

It  will  I  think  be  sufficient  if  I  state  the  proportions  in  which  the 
cases  with  mitral  aortic  regurgitation  were  affected  with  endocarditis, 
presented  concretions,  without  distinct  evidence  of  endocarditis,  and 
were  free  from  concretions,  witliout  entering  into  details.  I  consider 
that  eight  of  those  cases  had  endocarditis,  five  being  free  from,  and 
three  being  affected  with,  Bright's  disease  ;  four  of  them  had  con- 
cretions on  the  valves,  none  of  which  had  Bright's  disease ;  and  in 
thirty-two  tliere  was  no  concretion  on  the  valves,  one  half  of  these 
being  free  from,  and  the  other  half  affected  -with,  Bright's  disease. 

I  shall  deal  with  the  cases  with  obstructed  mitral  orifice  in  the 
manner  that  I  have  just  dealt  with  those  having  mitral-aortic  re- 
gurgitation. Two  of  them  had  endocarditis,  one  being  free  from,  and 
one  affected  with,  Bright's  disease,  and  another  case  having  that  disease 
presented  roughness  and  ulceration  of  the  edge  of  the  contracted 
mitral  valve ;  three  had  vegetations,  one  of  those  only  having 
Bright's  disease,  and  twenty-five  of  them  liad  neither  endocarditis  nor 
concretions  in  any  form  on  the  obstructed  mitral  orifice,  only  seven  of 
which  cases  had  Bright's  disease. 

It  is  evident  that  while  cases  with  mitral  regurgitation  are  affected 
in  a  rather  large  proportion,  or  nearly  one-fourth  (14  in  63),  with 
endocarditis,  only  one,  or  at  most  two,  in  twenty-nine  of  the  cases 
with  obstruction  of  the  mitral  orifice  gave  evidence  after  death  of  that 
affection.  Cases  with  aortic  regurgitation  occupy  a  middle  position 
between  the  tw^o  classes  just  considered,  6  in  51  (or  1  in  9)  of  these 
cases  being  affected  with  endocarditis.  The  cases  of  aortic  regurgita- 
tion that  were  free  from  Bright's  disease  were  much  more  frequently 
affected  with  endocarditis  (5  in  30  or  1  in  6)  than  those  that  were 
affected  with  that  disease  (1  in  21). 

Cases  with  mitral-aortic  regurgitation  have  endocarditis  rather 
more  frequently  (8  in  47  or  1  in  6)  than  those  with  aortic  regurgita- 
tion (6  in  51  or  1  in  9),  and  less  frequently  than  those  with  mitral 
regurgitation  (14  in  63  or  1  in  4|). 

Valvular  disease  was  less  frequently  attacked  with  endocarditis  in 
those  cases  that  were  affected  with  I^right's  disease  (11  in  78  or  1  in 
7)  than  those  that  were  free  from  that  affection  (20  in  105  or  1  in 
5-2) ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  this  tendency  in  Bright's  disease  to  lessen 
the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  endocarditis  in  cases  affected  with 
valvular  disease,  prevailed  through  the  whole  of  the  varieties  of 
disease  of  the  valves  that  we  have  been  investigating,  excepting  in 
cases  with  mitral  obstruction. 
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The  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Endocarditis  affecting  Cases  with 

Valvular  Disease. 

The  signs  and  symptoms  of  endocarditis  when  it  occurs  in  cases  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  not  affected  with  acute  rheumatism,  do 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  endocarditis, 
when  it  attacks  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  affected  with  valvular 
disease  of  some  standing.  I  have  already  given  a  brief  clinical  history 
of  a  series  of  cases  of  that  class  at  pages  507-511,  and  it  will,  I  think, 
be  sufficient  if  I  here  refer  to  the  narrative  and  rdsumd  of  those  cases. 
As  in  those  cases  so  in  these,  the  two  great  distinguishing  features  of 
the  supervention  of  endocarditis  upon  valves  already  affected  with 
regurgitant  or  obstructive  disease  are  (1)  the  great  variability  of  the 
valvular  murmurs,  and  of  the  size  of  the  heart,  as  indicated  by  the 
alternate  extension  and  contraction  of  the  area  of  the  impulse,  and 
the  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  its  force  ;  and  (2)  the  great 
general  illness  with  which  the  patient  is  affected,  an  illness  not 
marked  by  dropsy,  but  by  elevation  of  temperature,  over-action  or 
failing  power  of  the  heart,  and  pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  side,  or 
chest,  hurried,  difficult,  and  laboured  respiration,  connected  often  with 
a  congestive  affection  of  the  lungs,  showing  itself  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  bronchitis  or  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  with  its  attendant 
j)leurisy.  I  would  again  refer  to  the  illustrations  I  have  given  with 
regard  to  those  vital  symptoms  in  a  previous  part  of  this  article. 

I  would  here  remark  that  the  occurrence  of  a  special  fever,  such  as 
enteric  fever,  may,  as  we  have  already  seen,  suspend  a  mitral  or  an 
aortic  regurgitant  murmur  for  a  time ;  but  this  occurrence  proclaims 
itself  by  its  own  distinctive  symptoms. 

I  have  not  given  any  account  of  the  temperatures  of  the  body  in  the 
above  clinical  histories  of  pericarditis  and  endocarditis ;  for  the  ther- 
mometer was  only  employed  in  the  later  cases,  and  therefore  in  an 
insufficient  number  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  general  results. 


Endocarditis  affecting  the  Tricuspid  Valve. 

Endocarditis  and  structural  disease  of  the  tricuspid  valve  are 
admitted  to  be  so  rare  in  the  adult,  that  there  are  few  clinical  or 
pathological  records  describing  affections  of  that  valve. 

I  have  examined  the  whole  of  the  cases  of  valvular  and  other 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  of  Bright's  disease,  contained  in  the  post- 
mortem records  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  from  1851  to  1869-70,  with 
the  special  oV)ject  of  ascertaining  the  frequency,  extent,  and  character 
of  any  affection  of  the  tricuspid  valve  that  might  occur  in  those 
cases,  and  the  result  is  given  in  the  accompanying  Table. 
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Cases  with  Affection  of  the  Structure  of  the  Teicuspid 
Valve,  not  including  instances  in  which  the  valve  was  incompetent 
owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  tricuspid  aperture  ;  but  including 
all  those  in  which  the  edges  of  the  valve  were  thickened,  but  the 
function  of  the  valve  was  unaffected. 

Affected 
with  Blight's 
disease. 

a.  Cases  witli  endocarditis,  not  affected  with  Bright's  disease  .  1  1 
h.  Case  with  fibrinous  concretion  on  valve    .....      0  1 

c.  Case  with  contraction  of  mitral  valve       .....      0  1 

d.  Cases  with  thickening  and  corrugation,  or  roughness  of  valve 

(1  with  mitral -aortic  reg.,  1  with  mitral  obstr.)  ...      2  0 

e.  Cases  with  thickening  of  valve,  valve  not  incompetent     .       ,11^  7* 

14  .10 

The  tricuspid  valve  was  affected  with  endocarditis  in  two  instances; 
one  of  these  patients  was  a  woman,  aged  40,  who  had  been  subject  to 
^.acute  rheumatism  when  a  child,  and  had  palpitation  on  slight  exertion. 
She  had  been  a  patient  in  the  hospital  ten  months  previously  with 
dropsy,  ascites,  albuminuria,  and  a  mitral  murmur.  The  ascites  and 
dropsy  disappeared,  but  they  were  greater  than  before  when  she  was 
readmitted,  when  the  lips  and  nose  were  blue;  and  the  urine  was 
scanty  and  very  albuminous.  The  mitral  murmur  was  louder  than 
before,  and  dyspnoea  appeared  in  paroxysms.  The  heart  was  rather 
large  (12  inches),  and  presented  patches  of  lymph  on  its  surface ;  the 
walls  of  the  right  ventricle  were  half  an  inch  thick,  being  thicker 
than  those  of  the  left  ventricle.  Warty,  rough,  irregular  fibrous 
excrescences  were  present  around  the  margin  of  the  mitral  orifice ; 
looking  towards,  and  being  entirely  in,  the  left  auricle;  the  ventricular 
surface  being  free  from  deposit :  and  there  was  a  smooth  fibrinous 
deposit  on  the  (auricular)  surface  of  the  tricuspid  valve. 

The  other  case  with  endocarditis  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  was  a 
woman  aged  42,  who  had  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  which 
allowed  of  the  passage  of  but  one  finger.  The  heart  was  of  very 
great  size,  and  its  cavities  contained  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  although 
it  only  weighed  13^  ounces.  The  tricuspid  valve  had  all  its  flaps 
thickened  with  excrescences  along  their  margins,  but  the  valve  itself 
was  competent.  She  became  subject  to  palpitation  twelve  months 
previously  after  a  shock  or  fright.  Three  days  before  admission,  she 
raised  half  a  pint  of  bright  blood.  The  legs  and  feet  Avere  swollen, 
she  had  pain  in  the  chest,  the  heart's  action  was  violent,  and  there 
was  a  confused  rumbling  sound  at  the  apex.  There  was  no  albumen 
in  the  urine.  She  became  gradually  worse,  and  finally  palpitation  and 
dyspnoea  were  superseded  by  drowsiness. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  excited  to 

^  0  the  11  without  Bright's  disease,  2  had  mitral,  2  aortic,  3  mitral-aortic  regurgi- 
tation ;  2  mitral  obstruction,  and  1  had  no  valvular  disease. 

*  Of  the  7  with  Bright's  disease,  2  liad  aortic  regurgitation,  and  6  had  no  valvular 
disease.  ^ 
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excessive  and  continuous  labour  by  the  diseased  condition  of  the  mitral 
valve,  which  in  one  instance  was  affected  with  regurgitation,  and  in 
the  other  witli  great  obstruction. 

In  one  remarkable  case  a  large  concretjon  was  attached  to  the 
tricuspid  valve.  This  patient  was  a  man,  aged  69.  The  heart  was 
large, weighing  16  ounces,  the  tricuspid  valve  was  universally  thickened, 
and  a  fibrinous  deposit,  the  size  of  a  nut,  was  present  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  one  of  the  flaps.  The  tendinous  cords  were  hypertrophied 
and  atheromatous.  One  of  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
converted  into  a  hard  concrete  mass.  There  is  no  account  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart. 

These  were  all  the  instances  that  I  can  find  in  which  there  was 
endocarditis  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  or  the  presence  of  concretions  on 
its  flaps  ;  but  the  inquiry  into  the  number  of  other  cases  in  which  the 
tricuspid  valve  was  affected  may  throw  some  light  on  the  probable 
frequency  of  antecedent  endocarditis  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  as  a  pro- 
bable cause  of  disease  of  the  valve. 

I  may  briefly  state  that  in  one  case  there  was  contraction  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice,  so  as  barely  to  admit  two  fingers  ;  and  thickening 
round  the  margins  of  the  valve ;  and  although  the  other  valves  were 
stated  to  be  healthy,  a  mitral  murmur  Avas  audible  during  life.  In 
another  case,  with  mitral  obstruction,  the  edges  of  the  tricuspid  valve 
were  thick  and  corrugative ;  and  in  a  third  patient,  who  had  been 
affected  with  acute  rheumatism  six  months  previously,  which  was 
followed  by  mitral-aortic  regurgitation,  the  tricuspid  valve,  which  was 
not  seen,  felt  rough  and  thick.  These  are  the  only  cases  that  permit 
definite  evidence  that  in  them  the  tricuspid  valve  had  been  previously 
affected  with  endocarditis.  There  were  however  eighteen  other  cases, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Table,  in  which  there  was  some  thickening  of 
the  tricuspid  valve,  in  two  of  which  it  was  stated  to  be  atheromatous  ; 
but  in  none  of  these  cases  did  it  appear  that  the  tricuspid  valve  was 
incompetent.  Twelve  of  those  cases  had  mitral,  aortic,  or  mitral- aortic 
regurgitation  or  mitral  obstruction;  and  of  the  remaining  six  cases  that 
were  free  from  valvular  disease,  five  had  Bright's  disease. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  of  these  cases  present  definite 
evidence  of  the  previous  existence  of  endocarditis  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  as  the  cause  of  the  thickening  of  its  flaps,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  some  of  them  the  valve  had  been  originally  inflamed 
and  especially  in  those  cases  that  presented  aortic,  mitral,  or  mitral- 
aortic  regurgitation,  or  mitral  obstruction. 

TREATMENT  OF  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Endocarditis  is  so  completely  an  affection  associated  with  those 
important  diseases,  acute  rheumatism  and  chorea,  in  which  it  is  rare, 
with  pyaemia  and  Bright's  disease,  in  which  it  is  common,  and  with 
established  valvular  disease,  that  the  proper^  treatment  of  the  parent 
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affection  must  in  all  such  cases  be  the  proper  treatment  of  the  associated 
inflammation  of  the  valvular  structure  of  the  heaii.  The  treatment  of 
those  diseases,  however,  should  be  modified  in  the  form  of  additional 
precautions  when  endocarditis  appears  ;  and  the  general  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism  and  chorea  must,  from  the  first,  be  mainly  governed 
by  the  consideration  that  in  both  of  them  endocarditis  is  the  most 
serious  natural  complication  of  the  general  disease.  What  I  have 
said  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  in  relation  to 
the  prevention  of  pericarditis,  applies  also  to  the  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism  in  relation  to  the  prevention,  if  possible,  and  the  alleviation 
of  endocarditis.  We  have  already  seen  that  one-half  of  the  first  series 
of  cases- of  acute  rheumatism  are  affected  with  endocarditis  (165  in 
325) ;  and  that  in  one-half  of  the  remainder  (79  in  164)  the  occurrence 
of  endocarditis  is  either  threatened  (in  63)  or  probable  (in  13).  -  This 
treatment  may  be  summarized  in  the  brief  but  effectual  rules  of  (1) 
the  absolute  rest  of  every  limb  and  joint,  and  of  the  whole  body, 
during  the  attack  of  ac'ute  rheumatism  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  this 
absolute  rest,  especially  in  the  limbs  and  joints  that  have  been  most 
recently  affected,  for  a  period  of  several  days  after  the  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  local  inflammation ;  and  (2)  the  application  of  the 
belladonna  and  chloroform  liniment,  sprinkled  on  cotton-wool,  over 
the  affected  joints,  and  the  support  of  those  joints  by  the  application 
of  flannel  over  the  affected  parts  so  equally  adjusted  as  to  give  relief 
and  comfort  to  the  patient.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  great 
cause  of  the  inflammation  affecting  the  interior  of  the  left  ventricle 
is  the  powerful  exercise  and  over-work  of  that  ventricle  in  maintain- 
ing the  circulation  through  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  parts,  which 
at  the  same  time  call  for  a  greater  supply  of  blood.  The  fibrous 
structures  of  the  heart,  in  common  with  the  fibrous  structures  of  the 
joints,  are  prone  to  inflammation  in  acute  rheumatism;  and  in  the 
struggle  to  which  the  left  ventricle  is  subjected,  the  valves  of  that 
ventricle  readily  become  inflamed  at  their  surfaces  and  lines  of 
contact.  When  endocarditis  threatens,  or  first  discloses  itself,  and 
especially  if  there  be  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  application 
of  three  or  four  leeches  over  that  region  may  be  of  essential  service  in 
lessening  the  inflammation,  and  so  perhaps  permanently  saving  the 
valve.  It  will  be  well  also  to  cover  the  region  of  the  heart  with 
cotton-wool,  sprinkled  wdth  the  belladonna  and  chloroform  liniment. 

The  influence  of  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  by  means  of 
rest,  and  the  employment  of  soothing  applications  and  comfortable 
support  to  the  joints,  on  the  occurrence,  severity,  and  permanent  ill 
effects  of  endocarditis,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
clinical  history  of  the  74  cases  treated  by  rest,^  with  that  of  the  325 
cases  not  so  treated. 

There  w^as  endocarditis  alone,  or  combined  with  pericarditis,  in 
one-half  (161  in  325)  of  the  first  series  of  cases  that  w'ere  not  treated 

^  See  the  Author's  Address  on  Medicine ;  a  copy  of  which  will  be  given  by  the  Puhlishcr 
of  this  work  to  any  reader  applying  for  it. 
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upon  a  system  of  absolute  rest;  and  in  two-fiftlis  (34  in  74)  of  the 
series  that  were  so  treated. 

Valvular  disease  became  established  in  43  of  tlie  127  cases  (or  1  in 
31,  or  34  per  cent.)  of  endocarditis,  with  a  cardiac  murmur,  including 
those  with  pericarditis  also  (18  in  46),  but  excluding  all  those  that 
had  previous  valvular  disease,  of  the  series  not  treated  by  rest ;  and 
in  3  of  the  24  (or  1  in  8,  or  12'5  per  cent.)  of  the  same  kind  of  cases, 
of  the  series  that  were  treated  by  rest.  If  we  extend  the  comparison 
to  the  whole  of  both  series  of  cases,  excluding  those  that  had  previous 
valvular  disease,  we  find  that  43  in  281,  or  1  in  6-6,  of  the  series  that 
were  not  treated  by  rest,  and  3  in  61,  or  1  in  20,  of  the  series  that 
were  treated  by  rest,  had  established  valvular  disease,  indicated  by  a 
permanent  murmur  after  their  recovery  from  acute  rheumatism,  and 
at  the  time  of  their  last  examination. 

There  was  no  murmur,  and  therefore  no  valvular  disease,  when  the 
patient  recovered  from  the  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  in  60  of  the 
127  cases  with  endocarditis,  and  without  previous  valvular  disease  (or 
1  in  2-1,  or  44-4  per  cent.),  that  were  not  treated  by  rest;  and  in  17 
of  the  24  (or  1  in  1-4,  or  71  per  cent.)  of  the  cases  of  the  like  kind 
that  were  so  treated. 

The  murmur  was  lessening  in  intensity  at  the  time  of  the  last 
observation,  when  the  patient  had  recovered  from  acute  rheumatism, 
in  24  of  the  127  cases  just  spoken  of  (or  1  in  5 '4)  that  were  not 
treated  by  rest ;  and  in  4  of  the  24  (or  1  in  6)  of  the  analogous  cases 
that  were  treated  by  rest. 

We  here  find  that,  in  the  series  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  that 
were  treated  by  a  system  of  absolute  rest,  the  proportion  of  those  that 
were  attacked  with  endocarditis  was  slightly  less  than  that  of  those 
that  were  not  so  treated.  Thus  far  the  comparison  is  but  slightly  in 
favour  of  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  by  a  rigid  system  of 
rest ;  and  this  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  certain,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  are  habitually  and  intrin- 
sically attacked  by  endocarditis.  When,  however,  we  extend  the 
comparison,  and  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which  those  cases  of 
endocarditis,  not  previously  so  affected,  acquired  permanent  valvular 
disease,  so  as  to  injure  health  during  the  remainder  of  life,  and  to 
shorten  life  itself,  we  discover  that  the  series  of  cases  not  treated  by 
a  system  of  absolute  rest  were  thus  permanently  injured  in  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  cases,  amounting  to  more  thau  twice  as  many,  or 
in  the  ratio  of  8  to  3,  than  in  those  that  were  treated  by  rest. 

If  we  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  so  as  to  discover  the  relative 
extent  to  which  the  interior  of  the  heart  was  inflamed  in  the  two 
series  of  cases,  we  discover  that  there  was  but  one  instance,  or  1  in  24, 
of  those  with  endocarditis  and  without  previous  valvular  disease, 
of  the  series  treated  by  a  rigid  system  of  rest,  that  gave  definite 
evidence  of  inflammation  of  both  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves ;  while 
in  19  instances  in  127,  or  1  in  67,  of  the  same  kind  of  cases  that 
were  not  treated  by  a  rigid  system  of  rest,  there  was  direct  evidence 
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of  aortic  regurgitation.  In  nine,  or  rather  ten,  of  those  cases  that 
were  not  treated  by  rest,  there  was  a  mitral  murmur,  and  therefore 
direct  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  mitral  valve;  but  in  the 
remaining  nine  cases  there  was  also  evidence  of  mitral  endocarditis 
in  the  shape  of  a  tricuspid  murmur,  or  prolongation  of  the  first  sound, 
with  intensification  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound,  and  obstacles  to  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  lungs.  The  whole  chain  of  evidence  points 
then,  I  think,  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  extent,  severity, 
and  permanent  ill  effects  of  the  endocarditis  were  much  greater  in  the 
series  of  cases  that  were  not  rigidly  treated  by  rest  than  in  the  series 
that  were  so  treated. 

Pericarditis,  also,  attacked  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  cases 
not  treated  by  a  system  of  rest,  or  63  in  325,  or  1  in  5'2,  than  of 
those  that  were  treated  by  rest,  or  6  in  74,  or  1  in  12'2.  Thus-  more 
than  twice  as  many  of  the  former  series  of  cases,  that  were  not 
treated  by  a  rigid  system  of  rest,  were  attacked  with  pericarditis, 
than  of  the  latter  series  of  cases  that  were  treated  by  a  rigid  system 
of  rest. 

1  ani  of  opinion,  however,  from  a  careful  revision  of  the  clinical 
history  of  those  cases,  that  the  treatment  by  opium,  which  was  pur- 
sued in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  first  series  of  cases  that  were 
not  treated  by  rest,  had  some  influence  in  increasing  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  inflammation  of  the  heart,  and  especially  of  its 
exterior.  Taking  this  into  account,  however,  I  consider  that  the 
clinical  evidence  here  afforded  shows,  that  the  severity  and  permanent 
ill  effects  of  endocarditis,  and  the  frequency  and  severity  of  pericarditis, 
are  greatly  lessened  by  a  system  of  treatment  by  rest  absolutely 
maintained ;  and  combined  with  the  use  of  local  -means  in  the  shape 
of  the  application  of  the  belladonna  and  chloroform  liniment,  and  of 
equal  and  comfortable  support  to  the  affected  joints,  and  the  employ- 
ment; of  leeches  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  when  that  organ 
was  attacked  by  inflammation,  and  especially  on  its  exterior,  and  when 
accompanied  by  pain. 

The  clinical  evidence  in  favour  of  the  treatment  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism by  rest  is  conclusively  supported  on  the  pathological  grounds 
stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  (see  page  457),  and  in 
Dr.  Moxon's  very  striking,  important,  and  convincing  lecture  on 
endocarditis,  to  which  I  have  there  referred.  We  have  there  seen 
that  the  surfaces  or  lines  of  contact,  pressure,  and  friction  of  the  valves, 
and  chiefly  of  the  mitral  valve,  are  the  parts  that  are  especially 
affected  with  endocarditis.  Thus  the  over-work  of  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  the  resulting  friction,  pressure,  and  tension  of  its 
valves,  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  and  chorea,  tend  to  augment  the 
primary  influence  of  the  parent  disease,  and  to  excite  and  intensify 
the  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  heart,  and  especially  of  the 
mitral  valve. 


CARDITIS. 


By  W.  E.  Gowers,  M.D. 
Synonyms. — Myocarditis ;  Interstitial  Myocarditis. 

Definition. — An  acute  affection  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  consisting 
in  interstitial  serous  exudation  or  cell-infiltration,  and  degeneration  of 
the  muscular  fibres.  The  latter  may  occur  without  any  change  in  the 
interstitial  tissue.  This  has  been  regarded  as  a  "  parenchymatous  myo- 
carditis." But  this  change,  when  general  throughout  the  heart,  occurs 
as  the  result  of  some  general  blood  state,  and  is  unassociated  with 
other  evidence  of  inflammation  in  the  heart  or  remaining  organs. 
Without  denying  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  a  general  paren- 
chymatous inflammation  of  the  heart,  it  seems  more  consistent  with 
the  relations  of  the  process  to  consider  these  cases  as  examples  of 
acute  degeneration.    (See  Art,  "  Fatty  Degeneration.") 

Varieties.' — The  inflammation  may  be  general,  affecting  all  parts 
of  the  heart ;  or  it  may  be  partial,  being  limited  to  a  small  area.  When 
general  it  may  be  diffused  uniformly  through  the  heart ;  it  may  affect 
the  superficial  layers  only  (when  secondary  to  pericarditis) ;  or  it  may 
result  in  scattered  foci  of  suppuration.  Circumscribed  inflammations 
may  result  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  wall  of  the  heart. 
Lastly,  the  varieties  have  been  distinguished  of  primary  and  secondary 
inflammation;  the  former  occurring  apart  from,  the  latter  in  consequence 
of,  pre-  existing  disease,  general  or  local. 

Etiology. — In  the  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  the 
variety  which  is  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  peri- 
cardium may  be  excluded  from  consideration,  since  it  owns  the  same 
causes  as  the  pericarditis  to  which  it  is  due,  and  is  commonly  the 
consequence  of  acute  rheumatism.  Other  forms  of  carditis  occur  in 
the  male  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  female  sex ;  and  at  all 
ages,  but  rather  more  frequently  before  than  after  thirty  years  of  age. 
As  a  primary  affection,  carditis  is  extremely  rare :  a  few  of  the  recorded 
cases  have  been  ascribed  to  exposure  to  cold  after  severe  exertion,  or 
to  Wows  on  the  precordial  region.  In  other  cases  no  exciting  cause 
could  be  discovered.  As  a  secondary  affection  it  has  occurred  in  a  few 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  apart,  it  is  said,  from  endo-  or  peri- carditis, 
and  also  in  various  septicasmic  affections.  Its  chief  local  causes  are  peri- 
carditis, endocarditis  in  rare  cases,  embolism,  and  growths  in  the  heart. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— The  inflamed  muscular  substance  is 
at  first  injected,  and  then  swollen  and  softened.  Points  of  extra- 
vasation are  scattered  through  it;  the  tissue  becomes  paler,  of  a 
reddish-grey  tint,  and  may  break  down  into  a  pulpy  mass,  partly  from 
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the  acute  degeneration  and  destruction  of  the  muscular  fihres,  and 
partly  owing  to  their  separation  by  an  interstitial  infiltration  of  serum, 
blood-corpuscles,  and  corpuscular  inflammatory  products,  derived  from 
the  interstitial  connective  tissue-elements  or  from  the  blood.  These 
may  be  in  the  form  of  pus  cells,  which  may  be  disseminated  througli 
the  heart  in  the  tracts  of  connective  tissue,  or  may  be  aggregated  in 
minute  abscesses.  In  the  localised  form  of  inflammation,  softening 
and  breaking  down  of  tissue  may  occur  without  actual  pus  formation, 
and  a  pseudo-abscess  may  result.  If  pus  cells  are  formed,  a  true 
abscess  of  the  heart  is  the  consequence,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
muscular  fibres  may  be  so  complete  that  only  j)us  may  be  found  in 
the  cavity.  The  adjacent  tissue  is,  however,  softened  and  degenerated. 
Such  an  abscess  may  attain  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  This  local 
inflammation  is  much  more  common  in  the  wall  of  the  left  than  in 
that  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  very  rare  in  the  auricles.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  left  ventricle  near  the  apex,  in  the  posterior  wall, 
or  in  the  septum.  When  softening,  purulent  or  non-purulent,  has 
occurred,  the  wall  is  bulged  at  the  spot,  and  secondary  pericarditis 
may  be  produced.  When  the  inflammation  is  adjacent  to  the  inner 
surface,  it  may  invade  the  endocardium,  and  spread  to  an  adjacent 
valve.  Ultimately,  in  most  cases,  the  outer  or  inner  wall  of  the  abscess 
or  pseudo-abscess  gives  way,  and  the  contents  escape  into  the  pericar- 
dial cavity  or  into  the  ventricle ;  causing,  in  the  former  case,  purulent 
pericarditis,  in  the  latter,  an  "  acute  aneurism  of  the  heart  "  and  septi- 
caemia, usually  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  Both  walls  have  given  way  at 
the  same  time,  and  "  rupture  of  the  heart "  has  occurred.  An  abscess 
in  the  septum  has  burst  into  both  ventricles;  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  septum  it  has  burst  into  the  aorta  behind  the  aortic  valves,  or  into 
the  right  auricle.  In  this  way  a  fistulous  communication  has  been 
established  between  the  two  ventricles,  between  either  or  both  ven- 
tricles and  the  aorta,  or  between  the  left  ventricle  and  the  right 
auricle.  If  the  inflammation  subsides  without  the  formation  of  pus, 
the  cellular  products  may  develop  into  fibrous  tissue.  This  often  occm-s 
in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  heart  after  pericarditis,  and  it  may 
occur  in  the  localised  form  of  carditis,  a  circumscribed  patch  of  fibrous 
tissue  resulting.  Less  commonly  caseation  takes  place,  even  after  pus 
has  been  formed,  and  the  caseated  mass  may  shrink  and  calcify. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  heart  a,re 
sometimes  distinct  enough,  but  are  in  other  cases  obscure  or  mis- 
leading. The  local  signs  are  those  of  cardiac  weakness,  suddenly 
developed,  after,  it  is  said,  a  transient  stage  of  excitement.  The  impulse 
is  weakened  or  imperceptible ;  the  first  sound  toneless.  _  A  systolic 
murmur  has  been  heard  in  some  cases,  due,  perhaps,  to  incapacity  of 
the  papillary  muscles.  The  cardiac  dulness  is  normal,  or  sometimes 
widened,  from  acute  dilatation.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  frequent,  and  may 
be  irreoular.  Uneasiness  about  the  sternal  or  cardiac  region  has 
been  an^ early  symptom  in  several  cases,  increasing  in  some  to  acute 
pain.    The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  heart  failure,  and  those 
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which  depend  ou  cerebral  anasmia  may  be  so  pronounced  as  entirely 
to  obscure  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  Dyspnoea  is  the  most  constant 
symptom,  continuous  or  felt  on  the  slightest  exertion.  Nausea  and 
vomiting,  collapse,  with  coldness  of  extremities,  and  clammy  perspira- 
tion occm\  Convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma  have  been  prominent 
symptoms  in  several  cases.  The  central  temperature  is  raised  ;  in  one 
recorded  case  it  reached  107°.  The  symptoms  of  collapse  rapidly 
increase,  and  death  occurs  usually  in  a  few  days.  Friedreich  found 
the  average  duration  to  be  four  days,  the  minimum  being  a  few  hours, 
the  maximum  a  week. 

Localised  inflammation  of  the  heart  may  be  attended  by  similar  but 
less  urgent  symptoms,  or  may  run  an  entirely  latent  course  until  the 
occurrence  of  the  grave  symptoms  which  proclaim  the  rupture  of  an 
abscess,  such  as,  on  the  one  hand,  those  of  acute  pericarditis,  or,  on  the 
other,  those  of  systemic  or  pulmonary  embolism.  In  one  case  a  pustular 
rash  occurred,  it  is  conjectured  from  embolism  of  the  cutaneous  arteries. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  a  question  rather  of  theory  than  of 
practice,  for  the  disease  is  extremely  rare,  and  its  symptoms  are  pro- 
duced by  many  other  causes.  The  sudden  onset  of  symptoms  of 
cardiac  weakness  and  failure,  less  sudden  than  in  cases  of  rupture, 
more  sudden  than  in  cases  of  acute  degeneration,  if  coupled  with 
considerable  elevation  of  temperature,  and  especially  if  occurring 
in  the  course  of  a  disease  such  as  pyaemia,  may  give  rise  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  carditis.  Abscess  of  the  heart  is  even 
more  equivocal  in  its  symptoms.  The  rupture  of  an  abscess  may  be 
suspected  if  sudden  symptoms  of  systemic  or  pulmonary  embolism  or 
of  pericarditis,  supervene  on  less  urgent  symptoms  of  cardiac  failure. 

Prognosis. —General  carditis  has  hitherto  only  been  diagnosed  after 
death,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  recovery  has  ever  taken  place.  In 
the  circumscribed  form  it  is  probable  that  subsidence  of  the  inflam- 
mation has,  in  a  few  cases,  permitted  the  continuance  of  the  heart's 
action  and  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms.  The  prognosis  in  the 
form  which  is  secondary  to  pericarditis  is  much  less  grave,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  not  damaged,  and,  with  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  adjacent  inflammation,  recovers  good  functional  power. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  carditis  is  necessarily  symptomatic. 
Its  existence  can  rarely  be  ascertained,  and,  if  known,  no  means  of 
direct  treatment  exists.  Eest  to  the  heart  is  the  flrst  point  to  be 
secured.  Cold  to  the  precordial  region  has  been  recommended  ;  warm 
poultices  would  perhaps  give  more  relief.  Warmth  should  be  applied 
to  the  extremities,  to  equalise  the  circulation  and  lessen  the  tendency 
to  correlated  congestion  of  internal  organs.  The  heart's  action  must 
of  necessity  be  sustained  by  stimulants  which,  with  the  recumbent 
posture,  constitute  the  best  treatment  for  the  cerebral  symptoms. 
For  the  cardiac  failure  in  septicaemia,  full  doses  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron  have  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  of  distinct  service. 
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HYDROPERICARDIUM.— HYDEOPS  PERICARDII. 

By  J.  Warburton  Begbie,  M.D. 

The  occupation  of  the  pericardial  sac  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  serous  fluid,  a  condition  known  under  both  of  the  terms  men- 
tioned above,  or  simply  as  Dropsy  of  the  Pericardium,  is  not  of 
unfrequent  occurrence.  Laennec  indeed  speaks  of  this  condition  as 
being  very  common.  "  L'hydro-p^ricarde,"  he  says,  "  on  1' accumu- 
lation d'une  quantity  plus  o\i  moins  grande  de  s^rosite  dans  le  p6ri- 
carde,  est  uu  cas  extremement  commun;"^  but  he  qualifies  this 
statement  by  the  remark,  that  idiopathic  efl"usion  into  the  peri- 
cardium is  very  rare,  that  ordinarily  but  a  few  ounces  of  serum  are 
found  in  the  sac,  and  that  this  quantity  is  effused  shortly  before 
death,  sometimes  at  the  very  moment  of  dying,  or  even  immediately 
thereafter.  The  causes  of  dropsy  of  the  pericardium  are  various, 
and  some  of  them  most  obscure.  Dr.  Walshe  recognises  an  Active 
and  Passive  Hydropericardiura ;  also,  a  third  form  dependent  on 
mechanical  obstruction.^  The  first  of  these  three  varieties  is  veiy  rare. 
Dr.  Walshe,  however,  refers  to  certain  instances  of  Bright's  disease, 
in  which  he  has  known  the  pericardium  fill  with  fluid,  the  symptoms 
indicating  an  irritative  state,  while  the  signs  of  pericarditis  were 
wanting.  Examples  of  a  precisely  similar  kind  are  familiar  to  the 
writer,  in  connection  with  the  droysy  of  scarlet  fever.  He  has  seen  a 
sudden  and  copious  effiision  into  the  pericardium  occur  at  the  same 
.time  that  dropsical  swelling  manifested  itself  in  the  more  ordinary 
situations ,  and  in  such  cases,  found  no  evidence  whatever  of  plastic 
formations  either  upon  or  within  the  heart. 

Passive  Hydropericardiimi  is  seen  in  connection  with  other  dropsies, 
with  anasarca  and  ascites,  but  especially  with  hydrothorax.  The 
relation  of  the  latter,  however  intimate,  as  in  some  cases  i1  is,  to 
pleural  dropsy,  is  by  no  means  constant.  On  two  occasions  v/e  have 
found  a  very  large  Hydropericardium  in  ca'ies  of  primary  cardiac 
disease  with  great  anasarca,  but  with  little,  if  any,  hydrothorax. 

Meclianical  Hydropericardi'um.— Aw  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  has  been  found  in  connection  with 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  with  cancerous  disease  seated  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  exerting  injurious  pressure  on  the  great  venous  trunk, 
and  thus  preventing  the  due  return  of  blood  through  the  coronary 
and  pericardial  veins,  and  certain  morbid  states  of  the  heart  itself,  in 

'  Traits  de  rAuscuItation. — Des  Maladies  du  Coeur,  chap.  xxii. :  De  I'Hydio  p^ricard. 
"  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  2C6. 
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which  the  venous  cu'ciilation  is  greatly  embarrassed.  In  sucli  instances 
the  dropsy,  evidently  due  to  direct  obstructions  near  its  seat,  may 
with  great  propriety  be  called  mechanical. 

The  serous  fluid  which  occupies  the  pericardial  sac  is  sometimes 
colourless  ;  at  other  times,  although  quite  limpid,  and  without  any 
admixture  of  albuminous  floculi,  it  presents  a  lemon  yellow,  or  even 
rose-coloured  tints ;  rarely  is  it  sanguinolent.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
varies  greatly.  Usually  it  is  not  excessive,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
moderate.  In  Passive  Hydropericardium,  Dr.  Walshe  has  stated  the 
amount  to  be  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces ;  more  than  the  latter 
quantity  he  has  never  seen.  Instances,  however,  are  on  record  in 
which  a  very  large  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  has  been  found  in 
the  pericardium.  Benisart  has  related  one,  in  which  tliere  existed 
four  pints,  or  eight  pounds  {huit  livres).  From  twelve  to  eighteen 
ounces  of  fluid  can  be  injected  into  the  healthy  pericardium  of  an 
adult,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pericardium,  contrary 
to  what  is  stated  in  certain  anatomical  treatises,^  is  extensible  ;  the 
fibrous,  as  well  as  serous  nature  of  the  membrane  may  impair,  but 
does  not  prevent  its  extensibility.  In  all  probability,  those  cases  of 
enormous  distension  of  the  sac  by  fluid,  which  are  described  by 
Corvisart,  Avenbrugger,  and  others,  were  examples  of  pericai'ditis.  It 
is  apparently  when  altered  by  inflammation  that  the  pericardium 
becomes  most  capable  of  distension. 

Dr.  Stokes  refers  to  a  case  published  by  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  in 
which  the  heart  was  covered  with  a  pulpy  lymph,  and  there  was  a 
vast  effusion  of  liquid  into  the  sac,^  and  Dr.  Graves,  in  describing  a 
most  interesting  case  of  Hydropericardium,  connected  with  malforma- 
tion of,  and  recent  deposition  of  lymph  upon  the  pulmonary  valves, 
makes  the  remark,  "  the  pericardium  was  distended  with  straw- 
coloured  fluid,  so  abimdant  that  we  expected  to  find  pericarditis ; "  ^ 
implying  that  this  distinguished  physician  regarded  pericarditis  as  the 
usual  determining  cause  of  large  pericardial  effusions. 

The  most  important  and  reliable  indications  of  the  existence  of 
Hydropericardium  are  furnished  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  but 
independently  of  these,  there  are  other  particulars,  the  value  of  which 
is  by  no  means  small.  A  sensation  of  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the 
heaxt  is  frequently  complained  of,  and  even  a  sense  of  weight — a 
symptom  of  pericardial  effusion  to  which  Lancisi  attached  great  sig- 
nificance. Senac  describes  the  undulatory  movement  of  the  fluid  as 
visible  between  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs ;  and  Corvisart,  the 
sense  of  fluctuation  in  the  same  situations,  as  distinguished  by  touch. 
Dyspnoea,  more  or  less  urgent,  is  usually  present  in  cases  of  Hydro- 
pericardium. It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  exists  no  small 
amount  of  difficulty  in  assigning  the  true  share  in  the  production  of 
this  symptom  to  the  effusion  within  the  pericardium,  seeing  that  it  may 

^  E.g.  Holden's  llluatrated  Manual  of  Anatomy,  p.  98. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  20. 
»  Clinical  Lectures  :  Pericarditis,  p.  578. 
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in  most  cases  be  in  part  likewise  attributed  to  the  visceral  disease,  on 
which  tltis  form  of  dropsy  depended,  or  possibly  to  the  hydrothorax,  by 
which  it  is  so  likely  to  be  accompanied.  A  feebleness  of  the  pulse,  and, 
not  unusually,  an  intermittent  or  irregular  condition  of  the  pulse  exists. 
By  auscultation,  the  heart-sounds  are  feebly  audible,  and  appear  to  be 
distant  or  remote.  On  percussion  there  is  extended  pericardial  dulness, 
for  the  most  part  not  rising  so  high,  nor  passing  to  the  same  limits 
laterally,  as  is  the  case  in  chronic,  and  even  in  some  instances  of  acute 
inflammatory  effusion  within  the  pericardium.  The  dilatation  of  the 
precordial  region,  or  even  of  the  left  lateral  region,  as  noticed  by 
Louis,  the  epigastric  tumour  described  by  Corvisart,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  left  lung  upwards,  of  which  Dr.  Graves  and  Dr.  Stokes 
have  written,  are  rare  but  striking  phenomena  connected  with  large 
pericardial  effusions,  dependent,  however,  on  inflammatory  "action. 
Besides  the  general  symptoms  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it 
must  be  held  in  view  that  others  of  the  same  nature  will  be  likely 
to  show  themselves,  the  latter,  however,  having  a  more  distinct 
relationship  with  the  visceral  disease  on  which  the  dropsy  depends. 
The  Hydropericardium,  moreover,  will  in  all  probability  be  connected 
with  some  other  dropsical  effusion,  hydrothorax  or  anasarca,  or  it 
may  be  ascites. 

The  remedies  most  useful  in  the  treatment  of  dropsies  are  seldom 
effectual  in  relieving  the  dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  The  writer  has 
known  the  repeated  application  of  blisters  over  the  region  of  the  heart 
to  produce  a  decided  impression  in  one  case.  The  stronger  diuretics 
and  hydrogogue  cathartics,  "  will,"  as  Dr.  Walshe  observes,  "  be  tried, 
were  it  only  for  the  removal  of  the  usually  concomitant  dropsies."  Para- 
centesis pericardii,  which  has  been  repeatedly  performed  in  the  treatment 
of  pericarditis  attended  by  large  effusion,  and  in  some  instances  success- 
fully performed,  is  of  course  an  available  means  for  affording  temporary 
relief  in  the  truly  dropsical  affection,  temporary  because,  although 
the  heart  be  freed"^by  the  operation  from  the  surrounding  fluid,  unless 
the  disease  giving  rise  to  the  dropsy  be  removed,  the  fluid  must  neces- 
sarily re-accumulate. 


ANGINA  PECTOEIS  AND  ALLIED  STATES  ; 
INCLUDING  CERTAIN  KINDS  OF  SUDDEN  DEATH. 

By  Peofessor  Gairdnek,  M.D. 

The  phenomena  of  the  disease,  or  group  of  symptoms,  termed  Angina 
Pectoris  by  Heberden,  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  the  most  deserving  of  study  in  relation  to  other  forms  of  cardiac 
disorder,  of  any  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  in  this  section.  In 
treating  of  this  difficult  subject  we  must  separate  with  great  care 
the  essential  facts  of  the  disease  from  the  various  speculations,  or 
associated  ideas,  that  almost  inevitably  force  themselves  into  the  mind 
in  considering  the  facts.  And  this  separation  is  by  no  means  easy ; 
for  in  this  instance  the  facts  themselves  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
withdrawn  from  exact  observation ;  the  phenomena  characteristic  of 
the  disease  being  mostly  suhjedive,  i.e.  present  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  patient  only,  and  only  through  his  description  of  them  made  known 
to  the  physician.  It  may  even  be  said  with  truth,  that  no  one  fact 
in  a  typical  case  of  angina  pectoris  is  necessarily  other  than  subjective, 
with  the  exception  of  the  awful  terminal  fact  of  sudden  death.  And 
when  this  is  wanting,  or  when  it  is  delayed,  there  is  hardly  any 
combination  of  the  remaining  symptoms  that  may  not  vary  in 
individual  cases,  or  be  differently  presented  by  the  sufferer,  according 
to  the  exactness  and  concentration  of  his  habits  of  thought,  the 
vividness  and  power  of  his  imagination,  or  the  degree  and  kind  of 
his  individual  sensitiveness  to  morbid  impressions. 

Still,  the  fact  of  sudden  death,  superadded  to  jthe  evidence  of  certain 
sensations  preceding  death,  may  be  considered  to  afford  the  nearest 
approach  we  have  to  an  accurate  definition  of  this  disease.  What 
these  sensations  are  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate,  in  so  far  as  the 
inadequacy  of  language  will  allow,  from  the  consideration  of  such 
individual  instances  as  have  been  minutely  and  carefully  recorded 
either  by  the  sufferers  themselves,  or  by  physicians  simply  giving 
expression  to  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  their  patients.  By 
following  the  ideal  descriptions  of  those  who  have  allowed  themselves 
to  he  guided  by  theories  of  the  disease  rather  than  by  the  facts,  we 
might  easily  add  to  the  fulness,  without  increasing  the  value,  of  our 
description. 

First  on  the  list  of  symptoms,  according  to  Heberden  and  the 
majority  of  authors  who  have  followed  him,  is  pain.^    How  far  pain, 

1  Inhis  Commentaries  (1796),  Heberden  treats  of  this  disease  under  the  general  title  "Do 
dolore  pectoris"  (Sec.  Ixx.).    In  his  first  communication  on  tho  subject  to  the  College 
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in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  angina 
pectoris,  we  shall  afterwards  consider;  for  the  present  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  pain,  or  at  least  a  sensation  of  local  distress 
amounting  in  certain  cases  to  pain  of  a  peculiarly  overwhelraincr 
character,  is  in  this  disease  closely  associated  with  the  symptoms 
immediately  preceding  death. 

This  peculiar  anguish,  or,  as  it  might  justly  be  called,  agony  of 
suffering,  id  paroxysmal;  it  frequently  reaches  its  climax  within  a 
few  minutes,  and  is  relieved  or  disappears  entirely  within  a  like  period 
of  time,  or  at  most  within  an  hour  or  two ;  it  recurs  at  uncertain 
intervals,  sometimes  without  any  obvious  exciting  cause,  at  others 
manifestly  determined  by  exertion,  and  especially  by  too  rapid 
walking  up-hill,  in  which  case  it  often  ceases,  especially  in  the  earlier 
attacks,  almost  immediately  on  standing  still :  it  is  instinctively 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  with  the  idea  of  a  particularly 
severe  form  of  oppression  or  suffocation;  or  rather,  to  be  more 
exact,  with  some  indefinable  sense  of  imj)ending  danger,  to  which  he 
is  unable  to  give  expression,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  convey  to 
others  by  similitudes  that  do  not  satisfy  his  own  mind.  A  frequent 
expression  is  that  recorded  by  Dr.  Latham  in  the  case  of  a  very 
eminent  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  power ;  after  an  attack  he 
said  he  "  could  scarcely  bear  it  if  it  were  as  severe  as  it  had  been  ;" 
and  shortly  afterwards,  "  One  can  bear  outward  pain ;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  bear  inward  pain."  ^  This  essential  unheardbleness  of  the 
suffering  is  most  characteristic  of  angina  pectoris,  and  it  is  quite 
independent  of  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  pain  in  other  respects. 
And  further,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  intolerance  here  alluded 
to  is  not  the  mere  impatience  of  the  nerves,  which  can  be  mastered 
by  a  strong  will  and  a  calm  heroic  self-restraint ;  it  is  the  sense  that 
the  very  springs  of  life  are  implicated,  and  that  under  a  prolongation 
or  increase  of  the  pain  the  whole  machine  must  suddenl}'-  give  way.'^ 
It  is  from  this  sense  of  impending  death  (rarely  thus  expressed  in 
words  by  the  patient),  and  from  the  fact  that  sudden  death  actuallj^ 
occurs  during  the  paroxysm  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  that  the 
pain,  or  special  sensation,  of  angina  pectoris  derives  almost  all  that  it 
has  of  a  distinctive  character  ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Latham  has  justly 
elevated  this  most  important  but  almost  indescribable  symptom  to  a 
co-ordinate  rank  with  the  pain  itself,  in  his  description  of  the  disease 
as  a  whole.  Angina  pectoris,  according  to  his  admirably  succinct 
definition,  "  consists  essentially  of  pain  in  the  chest  and  a  sense  of 

of  Physicians  in  1768  (Medical  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  59),  he  merely  terms  it  "A 
Disorder  of  the  Breast."  The  two  descriptions  do  not  differ  in  essentials,  but  a  few 
details  of  diiference  which  seem  to  be  of  more  or  less  importance  will  be  noticed  below. 
The  eminently  careful  and  exact  use  of  language  by  Heberden  in  his  singularly  con- 
densed clinical  studies,  whether  in  Latin  or  in  English,  tends  to  invite  attention  to  even 
the  minutest  discrepancies  between  his  earlier  and  later  statements. 

1  Latham,  "Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  375-6.  It  is  no  secret,  that  the  case 
was  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby. 

*  "  Qui  hoc  morbo  tenenlOT,  occupari  solent  .  .  .  ingratissimo  pectoris  angore,  vitie  ex- 
tinctionem  intentanto,  siquidom  augeretur,  vel  perseveraret."— HEBEKDEN.Comm.loc.  cit. 
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approacliing  dissolution."  "  The  subjects  of  augina  pectoris  report 
that  it  is  a  suffering  as  sliarp  as  any  tiling  that  can  be  conceived  in 
the  nature  of  pain,  and  that  it  includes,  moreover,  something  wliicli 
is  beyond  the  nature  of  pain,  a  sense  of  dying."  ^ 

Such,  then,  are  the  most  important  or  essential  facts  which  clinical 
observation  teaches  in  reference  to  angina  pectoris.  Let  us  now 
consider  them  separately,  and  more  in  detail. 

The  pain  of  angina  is  usually  felt  at  the  lower  sternum,  but  some- 
times also  under  the  middle  or  upper  sternum,  inclining,  however, 
towards  the  left  side.'"*  Sometimes  the  pain  extends  to  both  sides  of 
the  chest  in  front,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  into  both  shoulders, 
and  into  the  back.  Very  specially  characteristic  is  a  "  pain  about 
the  middle  of  the  left  arm,"^  sometimes  present  in  the  right,  or  in 
both  arms,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Heberden,  occasionally  precedes,* 
but  more  commonly  follows  the  pain  in  the  chest.  This,  together 
with  a  degree  of  numbness  of  the  left  arm,  may  be  described  as 
present  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  pain  extends  beyond 
the  thorax.^  The  pain  and  numbness  together,  or  the  pain  alone, 
may  extend  down  to  the  fingers,  or  may  stop  short  at  the  elbow, 
usually  at  the  inner  side  of  the  arm ;  and  painful  sensations,  more  or 
less  definite  in  character,  may  be  felt  also  in  the  neck,  or  in  one  or 
both  lower  extremities ;  but  these  are  exceptional,  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  in  some  cases  the  local  symptoms  connected  with 
aneurismal  tumours  implicating  the  nerves  may  have  been  confounded 
with  those  more  specially  characteristic  of  angina  pectoris.''  At  all 
events,  these  local  varieties  of  pain  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  essential 

1  Op.  cit.  pp.  366,  364. 

^  ^'Always  inclining  more  to  the  left  side."  (Heberden,  Med.  Trans.)  ^'Nonmro 
inclinatior  ad  sinistrum  latus. " — Comment. 

3  Heberden,  Med.  Trans,  iiti  supra.  "Dolor  sfepissime  pertinet  a  pectore  usqne  ad 
cubitiim  Isevum.  ...  In  nounullis  vero  ...  ad  dextrum  paiiter  ac  Isevum  cubitnm 
pertigit,  atque  etiam  usque  ad  manus  ;  sed  hoc  rarius  evenit ;  rarissimum  auteni  est,  ut 
brachium  simul  torpeat  ac  tumeat." — Comm.  loc.  cit. 

*  Med.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  3. 

5  The  group  of  symptoms  here  alluded  to,  though  first  clearly  indicated  by  Heberden 
as  characteristic,  was  described  long  before  by  Morgagni  in  the  case  cf  a  woman,  forty- 
t\vo  years  of  age,  who  died  suddenly  during  a  paroxysm,  and  was  found  to  have  a  dilated 
and  ossified  aorta.  The  description  is  worth  quoting,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  probably 
one  of  the  first  clinically  exact  records  existing  in  medical  literature  of  a  case  of  this 
kind.  The  patient  had  been  "diu  valetudinaria,  diuque  obnoxia  paroxysmo  cuidam  ad 
hunc  modum  se  habenti.  A  concitatis  corporis  motibus  ingi'uebat  molestus  quidam 
angor  intra  superiorem  thoracis  sinistram  partem,  cum  spirandi  difficultate,  et  sinistri 
brachii  stupore  :  quie  omnia,  ubi  motus  illi  cessarent,  facile  reniittebaut.  Ea  igitur  mulier, 
cum  circa  medium  Octobrem  a.  1707  Venetiis  in  continentcm  trajecta,  rheda  veheretnr, 
hetoque  essct  animo,  ecce  tibi  ille  idem  paroxysmus  ;  quo  correpta,  et  mori  se,  aiens,  ibi 
repente  mortua  est."  The  examination  after  death  showed  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice 
and  aorta,  and  Morgagni  regards  the  sudden  death  as  due  to  the  sudden  excitement  of 
carriage  exercise  ("  insolitum  in  Veneta  fccniina  rheda^  motum  ")  operating  upon  a  circula- 
tion weakened  and  obstructed  by  chronic  disease,  as  co  lead  to  ultimate  failure  in  the 
power  of  the  heart  to  propel  the  blood  ("ut  sanguis  restitans  promoveri  amplius  nou 
poterat ").  -De  Sedibiis  et  Causis  Morhorum,  ii.  Einst.  xxvt.  31  et  seq. 

"  As,  for  instance,  in  several  of  the  cases  recorded  by  M.  Trousseau  in  his  interesting 
chapter  on  the  siibject.  (Clinique  de  I'Hotel-Dieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  43-1  et  seq.  deuxiemo 
edition;  Paris,  1865.)    EngUsh  Translation,  1868,  vol.  i.  p.  596,  et  seq. 
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elements  of  the  disease,  although  from  their  occurrence  and  their 
distribution  they  may  lead  to  more  defined  conceptions  of  the  nervous 
plexuses  involved,  and  thus  occasionally  to  the  detection  of  an  organic 
cause,  or  of  something  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  peculiarities, 
or  to  guide  the  treatment  of  an  individual  case.^ 

Local  tenderness  on  pressm-e  is  an  occasional  but  by  no  means  a 
constant  symptom  of  angina  pectoris.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  is  decidedly  relieved  by  pressure,  or  by  rubbing,  as  well  as 
by  counter-irritation  of  the  parts  affected.  The  pains  are  aggravated 
by  movement  of  the  whole  body,  and  especially  by  severe  or  even 
moderate  exertion  in  walking,  which  indeed  becomes  impossible 
during  a  severe  paroxysm.  Very  marked  relief  is  often  afforded  by 
the  eructation  of  wind  from  the  stomach,  whether  spontaneously  or 
under  the  influence  of  carminatives.  Eest  of  body,  and  warmth  to 
the  extremities,  are  among  the  more  obvious  of  the  physiological 
conditions  which  have  been  observed  to  have  a  well-marked  effect  in 
relieving  the  pains  of  angina,  in  their  less  extreme  varieties. 

The  jJeculiar  sensation  lohich  culminates  in  the  sense  of  impending 
death,  has  been  very  variously  described,-  and  indeed  seems  from  its 
very  nature  to  be  almost  indescribable.  Among  the  uninstructed,  or 
in  the  case  of  persons  unaccustomed  to  observe  and  analyse  their  own 
sensations,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  term  "  breath- 
lessness,"  or  "want  of  breath,"  applied  to  every  kind  of  thoracic 
oppression,  and  the  sense  experienced  in  angina  pectoris  of  constric- 
tion, or  in  other  cases  of  repletion  in  the  chest,  accompanied  as  it 
usually  is  by  gasping  or  irregailar  respiration,  is  undoubtedly  often 
called  a  "want  of  breath,"  or  "suffocation,"  by  persons  who  are  simply 
feeling  about,  as*  it  were,  for  an  expression  whereby  to  represent  an 
imcommon  and  intensely  oppressive  sensation.    A  similar  confusion 

1  lu  oue  very  exceptional  case,  recorded  hj  Hcberden  in  the  * '  Commentaries, "  there  was 
no  pain  complained  of  in  the  chest,  bnt  only  in  the  left  arm,  having,  however,  in  other 
respects  the  characters  of  angina.  After  fifteen  years  of  occasional  and  increasing  snffer- 
ing,  the  patient  died  suddenly  at  seventy-five  j-ears  of  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  from  Heberden's  descriptions  how  far  the  "angor  pectoris, 
intentans  vitffi  extinctionem,"  was  regarded  bj"- him  as  a  simple  pain.  In  his  first  memoir 
he  speaks  of  the  "sense  of  strangling,  and  anxiety  with  which  it  (the  disorder  of  the 
breast)  is  attended, "  and  applies  the  name  Angina  Pectoris  on  account  of  these  characters 
rather  than  on  the  ground  of  pain.  The  anonymous  patient  who  described  his  own  case 
in  the  thu'd  volume  of  the  "]\Iedical  Transactions,"  apparently  discriminates  veiy  sharply, 
on  the  one  hand  between  the  pain  in  tlie  left  arm  and  chest,  coming  on  "  when  walking, 
always  after  dinner,  or  in  the  evening  ;  "  and  on  the  other,  the  "sensations  which  seem 
to  indicate  a  sudden  death;"  whicli  he  describes  as  being  like  "a  universal  pause 
within  me  of  the  operations  of  nature  for  perhai)s  three  or  four  seconds,"  and  afterwards 
"  a  shock  at  tlie  heart,  like  that  which  one  would  feel  from  a  small  weight  fastened  to 
a  string  to  some  part  of  the  body,  and  falling  from  tlie  table  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  floor."  This  distinction  of  the  sensation  of  impending  death  from  the  pain  was 
unfamiliar  to  Hcberden,  who  says  he  does  not  remember  to  have  heard  it  mentioned  by 
any  other  patient ;  and  thinks  that  the  .sudden  death  of  this  patient,  which  came  to  his 
knowledge  afterwards,  was  connected  more  with  the  pain  than  with  this  peculiar  sensa- 
tion. Dr.  Parry  speaks  of  the  first  symptom  in  angina  pectori.s  as  "an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion, wliich  has  been  variou.sly  denominated  a  stricture,  an  anxiety,  and  a  pain."  Dr. 
Latham  was  probably  among  the  first  to  define  the  sense  of  impending  death  as  being 
distinct  from  the  pain. 
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lies  latent  even  under  the  more  technical  language  of  Heberden,  in 
his  use  of  the  Greek  term  Angina/  which,  according  to  its  etymology, 
signifies  a  strangling,  and  according  to  its  actual  and  i^rimitive  use 
was  applied  chiefly  to  certain  affections  of  the  throat,  occasionally 
leading  to  sudden  death  by  laryngeal  suffocation,  and  giving  rise  to  a 
sense  of  choking,  or  of  constriction  in  the  fauces.  Yet  Heberden,  in 
using  this  term,  had  thoroughly  realised  the  fact  that  angina  pectoris 
is  not  really  a  suffocation  or  a  breathlessness,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  these  terms.  At  most  it  is  a  sensation  which  by  its  urgency 
and  oppressiveness  recalls  the  impression  of  suffocation,  and  which 
may  in  certain  cases  be  associated  with  true  dyspnoea,  or  still  more 
frequently  with  orthopncea.  In  many  instances,  however,  careful 
examination  shows,  and  the  patients  themselves  may  be  easily  con- 
vinced, that  respiration  is  really  not  impeded ;  that  inspiration  and 
expiration  are  alike  free  and  noiseless ;  that  the  air  is  taken  into  the 
chest  in  full  measure,  and  (in  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  stethoscopic 
examination  goes  to  prove  the  fact)  that  the  mechanical  renewal  of 
the  air  in  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs  is  perfectly  accomplished.  In  this 
sense,  the  observation  of  Heberden  is  profoundly  exact,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  this  distemper  the  patients  "nulla  tenentur  spirandi  difE- 
cultate,  a  qua  hie  pectoris  angor  prorsus  est  diversus."  ^  And  yet  it 
might  possibly  be  maintained  that  in  a  more  transcendental  sense 
respiration,  i.e.,  the  chemistry  of  respiration,  is  usually  impeded  ;  that 
the  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonic  capillaries  is  for  the 
time  suspended  or  impaired,  that  the  right  heart  is  perhaps  unduly 
loaded,  and  that  the  sensation  of  "breathlessness"  is  therefore  not 
without  a  physical  equivalent  in  the  state  of  the  blood,  for  the  time 
restricted  in  its  supply  of  oxygen.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
angina  pectoris,  indeed,  especially  when  in  connection  with  organic 
disease,  it  rarely  happens  tha.t  some  positive  evidence  of  real  dyspnoea 
does  not  exist,  at  least  as  a  complication,  if  not  as  a  part  of  the  disease. 
Even  in  such  complicated  cases,  however,  it  is  usually  easy  for  the 
exjierienced  clinical  observer  to  detect  a  difference  of  habit  and  aspect 
from  cases  in  which  the  breathing  is  primarily  impaired,  e.g.  as  in 
aggravated  cases  of  emphysema  with  bronchitis,  or  of  double  pneu- 
mojiia,  or  extensive  pleuritic  effusion  unconnected  with  a  cardiac  cause. 

We  are  obliged,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  to  accept  the 
necessary  limitations  of  ordinary  language  in  conveying  extraordinary 
or  almost  indescribable  impressions.  It  is  certain  that  the  patient  in 
angina  pectoris  has  a  sense  of  obstruction  in  the  thorax  so  over- 
whelming and  so  full  of  apparently  imminent  danger  that  he  in- 
stinctively likens  it  to  a  suffocation  ;^  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  in 

1  From  &yx<»,  strangulo,  wlience  also  the  compouutl  words  Cynaiiclie  ami  Syjiaucho, 
and  the  Latin  verb  angere,  which  acquired  the  secomlary  sense  of  undehuable  distress 
conveyed  also  by  cmxielus,  and  still  more  by  our  English  word  anguish. 

2  Heberden,  Comment,  loc.  cit.  "Have  no  shortness  of  breath."  {Med.  Trans,  utl 
supra. ) 

3  "  A  sense  of  dissolution,  not  a  fear  of  it,"  said  one  of  tho  most  gifted  men  I  over 
knew,  and  one  most  competent  to  analyse  sensations.— J. E.R.  Editor. 
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many  cases  impeded  respiration,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  is 
not  present.  This  remarkable  sensation,  which  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  tightness  or  constriction,  sometimes,  on  the  other  liand,  as 
a  fulness  or  over-distension  of  the  chest,  contributes  even  more  than 
the  pain  to  the  indescribable  anguish  of  angina  pectoris ;  and  it  is 
this  sensation  especially  which  gives  to  the  pain  its  peculiar  character 
of  "  unbearableness  "  already  noticed  ;  this  also,  which  carries  with  it 
in  its  graver  forms  that  impress  of  immediately  impending  death,  by 
which  the  real  danger,  and  the  ultimate  probable  event,  are  rendered 
so  vividly  present  to  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.^ 

The  other  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  have  been  variously 
described ;  so  variously,  indeed,  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  inaccu- 
racies of  detail  on  the  part  of  individual  observers  of  the  paroxysm. 
On  all  hands  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  intervals  the  patient  may  have 
all  the  appearances  of  perfect  health ;  his  colour  may  be  good,  his 
appetite  unimpaired,  his  breathing  apparently  natural,  the  action  and 
sounds  of  the  heart  perfectly  normal.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
paroxysm  itself  is  unattended  by  fever,  and  that  in  uncomplicated 
cases  it  has  none  of  the  characters,  as  it  has  none  of  the  consequences, 
of  an  inflammatory  seizure.^  But  it  is  difficult  to  accept  without  hesi- 
tation the  statement  of  some  authorities,  that  throughout  the  attack 
the  pulse  may  be  entirely  undisturbed  either  as  to  its  rate  of  frequency, 
or  as  to  its  characters.^    In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  details  have 

1  A  recent  medical  observer,  himself  a  sufferer  from  angina,  whose  case  ^vill  be 
referred  to  again  in  the  section  on  treatment,  has  contributed  what  is  perhaps  the  only 
really  exact  description  in  medical  literature  of  one  form  of  the  constrictive  sensation  : 
' '  The  front  of  the  chest  seemed  to  be  bulged  out  in  a  convex  prominence,  wluch  sud- 
denly terminated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  in  a  sharp  and  deep  depression 
towards  the  spine.  Tliis  was  a  piirely  subjective  phenomenon.  There  was  no  contrac- 
tion of  the  diaphi-agm,  and  no  retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls.  But  though  the  hand 
laid  upon  the  parts  convinced  my  mind  of  their  normal  condition,  it  in  no  way  modified 
the  sensation."  (Dr.  W.  Herries  Madden,  in  the  Practitioner,  vol.ix.  1872,  p.  334.) 
In  the  case  of  John  Hunter,  to  be  cited  below  (a  case  full  of  instruction  in  detail  as  to 
many  phases  of  disease  included  in  the  present  article),  the  sense  of  thoracic  constriction 
in  one  attack  was  i^receded  for  a  fortnight  by  symptoms  of  "nervous  irritation  "  in  the  left 
side  of  the  face  and  head,  as  well  as  down  the  left  arm.  The  special  sensation  in  the 
chest  in  this  case  was  a  "feeling  of  the  sternum  being  drawn  backwards  towards  the 
spine,  as  well  as  of  oppression  in  breathing ;  although  the  action  of  breathing  was  attended 
toith  no  real  difficulty. "  (See  infra,  p.  563. )  The  special  character  of  the  breathing  in 
Hunter's  case,  elsewhere  alluded  to,  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  exact  anticipation  of 
what  has  since  been  called  "ascending  and  descending,"  or  by  some,  "suspirious" 
repiration  ;  a  form  of  disturbance  frequent  in  cases  of  angina,  though  it  seems  to  have 
escaped  Heberden's  observation.  See  also  the  remarks  on  the  case  of  Seneca,  below : 
and  at  page  563,  note.  .  • 

*  Dr.  Latham  has  admirably  viodemised  Heberden's  arguments  on  this  point.  (Op.  cit. 
vol.  ii.  p.  383.) 

»  "The  pulse  is,  at  least  sovictimcs,  not  disturbed  by  this  pain."  (Heberden,  Med. 
Trans.)  "  Arterifc  eoium,  qui  in  hoc  dolore  sunt,  naturaliter  prorsus  moventur.  ...  In 
ipsa  accessione  pulsus  non  concitatur. "  { Oomment.  loc.  cit. )  Several  authoi^s  have  followed 
Heberden  here  without  observing  that  his  real  meaning  is  not  that  there  is  no  alteration 
of  the  pulse,  but  that  there  is  no  excitement  of  it,  i.e.  that  the  imlse  is  not  quickened 
("non  concitatur")  as  in  inflammation.  Dr.  Parry,  regarding  the  disease  as  a  syncope, 
sneaks  from  anotlier  point  of  view,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  pulse, 
thouf^h  not  always  greatly  disturbed,  "  l)ecomes  more  or  less  feeble  according  to  the 
^'iolence  of  the  paroxysm.''   Such  pei-sonal  experience  as  I  have  on  the  point  leads  me  to 
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been  carefully  given,  the  pnlse,  at  the  height  of  the  seizure,  has  been 
found  small,  often  imperceptible  or  irregular  in  rhythm,  but  not  neces- 
sarily accelerated,  and  sometimes  morbidly  slow ;  the  countenance  has 
been  pale  as  death,  the  features  pinched  and  anxious,  the  extremities 
cold ;  there  has  been  often  a  cold  sweat  on  the  brow,  sighing  or  inter- 
rupted respiration,  and  other  signs  of  approaching  syncope.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  few  instances  the  heart  has 
been  heard  beating  in  the  very  midst  of  a  paroxysm  without  appre- 
ciable alteration  in  the  character  of  the  sounds  and  impulse,  and  the 
pulse  has  been  also  said  to  be  regular,  and  neither  rapid  nor  weak. 
The  senses  and  the  consciousness  have  also  been  observed  to  be  fre- 
quently quite  entire  in  the  midst  of  the  paroxysm,  though  this  fact 
^also,  like  some  of  the  others  above  mentioned,  must  be  held  as  subject 
to  numerous  exceptions.  On  the  whole,  the  strict  analogy  between 
the  phenomena  of  angina  pectoris  and  ordinary  syncope  cannot  be 
unreservedly  maintained,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Parry,^  who,  however,  has  undoubtedly  marshalled  a  strong  array  of 
facts  and  reasonings  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  case.  The  paroxysm 
of  angina  pectoris  remains,  after  all,  a  mode  of  morbid  function  sui 
generis,  although  in  some  instances  the  manner  of  death  in  the 
paroxysm  is  more  or  less  allied  to  syncope. 

The  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  especially  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  in  angina  pectoris,  opens  up  many  very  dif&cult,  and 
at  present  even  insoluble  problems  connected  with  its  ultimate  patho- 
logy. For  practical  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  facts  estab- 
lished by  clinical  observation.  "NA^iile  it  is  quite  certain,  as  stated 
above,  that  integrity  (in  a  practical  sense)  of  the  nervous  functions 
may  be  maintained  up  to  the  very  instant  of  death  in  certain  cases  of 
angina,  it  is  equally  well  ascertained  that  in  other  instances  giddi- 
ness, vertigo,  disorders  of  the  special  senses,  spasms,  tonic  and  clonic, 
and  almost  every  kind  of  disorder  of  the  general  sensibility  and 
consciousness,  may  occur,  and  may  also  be  the  distmguishing  features 
of  particular  paroxysms  in  persons  in  whom  at  other  times  paroxysms 
may  occur  devoid  of  all  such  phenomena.  It  is  probable  that  in  some 
of  these  forms  of  the  disease  the  cerebro- spinal  complications  may  be 
determined  by  special  derangements  of  the  circulation  within  the 

agree  with  Dr.  Parry.  The  recent  experiments  and  sphygmogi'aphic  tracings  of  Dr. 
Lauder  Bnmton  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  pathologj-  of  the  disease 
further  on. 

^  His  expressions  are  as  follows: — "From  the  preceding  observations,  I  think  it 
evidently  appears  that  the  Angina  Pectoris  is  a  mere  case  of  syncope  or  fainting, 
differing  from  the  common  syncope  only  in  being  preceded  by  an  unusual  degree  of 
anxiety,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  in  being  readily  excited  during  a  state  of 
apparent  health,  by  any  general  exertion  of  the  muscles,  more  especially  that  of  walking." 
(Inquiry  into  the  Symptoms  and  Causes  of  the  Syncope  Anginosa,  commonly  called  Angina 
Pectoris,  &c.  p.  67).  To  the  points  of  difference  here  noted  must  be  added  the  persistence 
of  the  sensibility  up  to  the  very  instant  of  death  in  many  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  and 
the  incomplete  extinction  of  the  pulse  ;  while  in  ordinary  syncope  (as  for  examjile  from 
emotion,  or  from  hot  rooms)  the  most  absolute  temporaiy  insensibility,  with  a  radial 
pulse  which  cannot  be  felt,  and  respiration  just  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  may  occur  as 
symptoms  and  be  maintained  for  some  minutes,  with  almost  no  danger  to  life. 
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cranium,  or  even  by  disease  of  the  arterial  system  extending  to  the 
brain;  but  there  are  very  rarely  any  permanent  changes,  either  of 
structure  or  of  function,  tending  to  throw  light  on  these  attacks.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  premature  to  infer,  with  Trousseau,  the 
existence  of  any  distinct  relation  between  epilepsy  as  a  j)redisposing 
cause,  and  angina  pectoris ;  still  more  premature  to  affirm  that  "  in 
certain  cases,  and  perhaps  in  a  considerable  number,  the  anr/or  pectoris 
is  one  expression  of  this  formidable  and  cruel  disease,  a  phase  of  its 
vertiginous  form,  or  in  two  words  an  qnleptiform,  neuralgia."'^  The 
extreme  rarity,  on  the  one  hand  of  true  angina  pectoris  among  the 
countless  multitudes  of  confirmed  epileptics,  on  the  other  of  genuine 
and  well-formed  epileptic  attacks  among  the  subjects  of  angina 
pectoris,  seems  to  oppose  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
accepting  M.  Trousseau's  hypothesis.  That  the  relation,  however, 
between  the  occasional  cerebro-spinal  symptoms  in  these  cases^  and 
the  cardiac  disorder,  is  more  than  a  coincidence,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  very  similar  series  of  symptoms  is  observed  in  some  cases  of 
fatty  heart ;  and  the  author  of  this  article  has  in  more  than  one 
instance  observed  like  phenomena  in  connexion  with  large  aneuxisras 
within  the  thorax. 

In  certain  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  more  especially  when  perfect 
rest  cannot  be  obtained  during  the  attacks,  they  are  apt  to  be 
attended  by  more  or  less  of  sickness,  and  even  of  vomiting ;  but  these 
symptoms  are  rarely  obstinate.  Flatulence  has  been  already  noticed 
as  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  paroxysm,  the  discharge  of  the 
imprisoned  air  by  the  mouth  usually  giving  marked  rehef.  In  some 
instances  the  close  of  the  paroxysm  is  accompanied  or  followed  by  a 
copious  discharge  of  watery  urine,  as  in  hysteria.  In  one  case  Dr. 
Walshe  has  obseiwed  tetanic  spasms,  with  complete  opisthotonos, 
followed  by  local  tonic  spasms  continuing  for  some  hours  after  the 
paroxysm. 

The  diagnosis  of  angina  pectoris  is  not  very  difiicult  in  severe 
cases,  except  in  so  far  as  difficulties  may  arise  from  the  inability  of 
the  patient  to  express  his  sufferings  in  words,  or  on  the  other  hand 
from  the  too  fluent  and  misleading  descriptions  of  comparatively 
insignificant  pains  referred  to  the  heart,  by  persons  either  uncMy 
frightened  or  unduly  sensitive.  Persons  who  have  lost  near  relatives 
or  even  intimate  friends,  by  sudden  death  of  cardiac  origin,^  are 
extremely  apt  to  be  terrified  by  nervous  symptoms  of  this  kind; 
gouty  and  rheumatic  sufferers  are  frequently  a  prey  to  flying  pains 
which  now  and  then  occupy  the  habitual  seats  of  anguia  pectoris, 
and  which  sometimes  give  rise  to  alarms  not  justified  by  the  event, 
all  the  more  when  suspicion  has  been  once  aroused,  and  when,  as 
happens  not  unfrequently,  the  physician  as  well  as  the  patient  may  be 
for  some  time  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  Disorders 

1  Clinique  Med.  de  rH6tel-Dieti,  t.  ii,  p.  444.  Paris,  1865 ;  and  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, vol.  i.  p.  602. 
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of  the  stomach,  and  still  more  notably  of  the  uterus,  frequently 
lead  to  pains  in  the  left  side,  which  may  pass  for  cardiac  angina. 
Intercostal  neuralgia  may  have  many  causes,  and  not  unfrequentiy 
radiates  towards  the  left  arm.  In  hysterical  and  romantic  girls,  pains 
about  the  heart  are  often  associated  with  palpitation  and  irregular 
sighing  respiration,  sometimes  also  with  well-marked  irregularities  of 
cardiac  rhythm,  or  with  murmurs  requiring  care  in  their  discrimi- 
nation, though  not,  on  the  whole,  very  apt  to  lead  into  serious  error. 
Each  of  these  cases  requires  its  own  special  diagnosis,  with  reference 
to  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  ;  and  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  tlie  number  of  persons  presenting  themselves  on  account  of  such 
symptoms  immensely  exceeds  that  of  the  sufferers  from  genuine  and 
dangerous  angina  pectoris.  Moreover,  the  urgency  of  the.  symptoms 
is  usually  far  less  in  these  affections  than  in  the  true  angi^ia.  The 
pains,  in  the  milder  disorders,  are  usually  much  less  defined  in 
character,  and  are  never,  or  hardly  ever,  accompanied  by  so  grave  a 
sense  of  impending  dissolution.  The  diagnosis  requires  tact  and 
judgment  rather  than  any  elaborate  rules  of  investigation,  to  save 
the  physician  from  error. 

A  much  more  difficult  diagnosis,  and  one  in.  which  in  many  cases  it 
is  impossible  to  arrive  at  more  than  a  proximate  conclusion,  is  the 
determination  of  Jioio  far  any  organic  disease,  and  tvJiat  Idncl  of 
organic  disease,  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  symptoms  present  in  any 
particular  instance  of  angina  pectoris.    Clinically  speaking,  it  may 
be  said  that,  as  a  question  of  pure  experience  in  the  living  patient,  the- 
formidable  prognosis  of  true  angina  is  not  necessarily  relieved  by  the- 
knowledge  that  after  careful  examination  no  organic  disease  can  be 
discovered;  for,  in  the  first  place,  organic  disease  may  exist  with- 
out the  possibility  of  discovery  ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  precisely  the 
forms  of  organic  disease  most  diflicult  of  discovery  that  have  been 
shown  to  be  most  frequently  associated  with  death  from  angina 
pectoris.    Given,  therefore,  a  very  perfectly  characterised  instance  of 
angina  in  repeated  paroxysms  nmrly  fatal,  and  tending  to  increase  in 
severity,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  special  diagnosis  of  organie 
associated  lesions  has  any  very  immediate  j)ractical  significance.. 
The  prognosis  in  such  cases  is  emphatically  grave  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  remains  so  even  after  the  most  careful  examination  of  the 
organs  of  circulation  has  given  only  a  negative  result.    In  cases  of 
minor  urgency,  however,  and  in  cases  where  the  diagnosis  of  the 
angina  paroxysm  is  not  perfectly  clear  and  w^ell  defined,  or  where  one 
or  two  such  paroxysms  only  have  occurred  at  long  intervals,  it 
becomes  a  very  important  question  for  the  physician,  and  still  more 
for  the  patient,  whether  or  not  there  is  any  orgaaiic  lesion  of  the  chest 
forming  a  barrier  to  ultimate  recoveiy,  and  in  case  any  such  lesion 
exists,  whether  it  is  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  rapidly  and  inevitably 
fatal,  or  the  contrary.   These  considerations  give  an  importance  to  the 
details  of  diagnosis  in  angina  pectoris  which  at  first  sight  they  might 
not  seem  to  possess,  as  bearing  on  prognosis  and  treatment. 
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Dr.  Latham  has  very  truly  said  that  in  this  respect  at  least  the 
paroxysm  of  angina  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  paroxysm  of 
epilepsy.  In  the  attack  itself  we  are  obliged  to  act  by  routine,  and 
are  unable  to  discriminate.  It  is  in  the  intervals  that  the  physician 
tries  to  advance  beyond  the  mere  name  that  has  guided  him  in  dealing 
with  the  most  urgent  symptoms,  and  by  careful  examination  of  every 
organ  and  every  function  to  discover  how  the  whole  organisation  can 
be  most  effectually  strengthened  against  the  enemy  that  is  at  the 
gates — nay,  that  is  threatening  the  very  stronghold  of  life  itself. 
Such  a  complete  investigation,  and  no  other,  constitutes  diagnosis. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  said  that  in  the  first  instance  the  attention  of 
the  physician  must  be  concentrated  upon  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
great  veins.  He  will  inquire  with  the  utmost  care  into  the  whole 
details  connected  with  the  circulation,  both  during  the  paroxysm  and 
during  the  intervals.  He  will  carefully  look  for  evidences  of  hyper- 
trophy, dilatation,  valvular  disease.  But  above  all,  and  even  in  the 
absence  of  these,  he  will  endeavour  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of 
structm^al  disease  in  the  fibre  of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  disease  in  the 
coats  of  the  arteries  leading,  it  may  be,  to  induration  and  obstruction, 
or  to  aneurism. 

Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  was  the  first  to  make  a 
decided  advance  in  the  pathology  of  angina  pectoris.  He  did  not 
himself  publish  anything  on  the  subject,  but  communicated  his 
information  to  Dr.  Parry,^  by  whom  his  views  were  substantially 
adopted  and  brought  before  the  public.  A  very  remarkable  series  of 
facts  appeared  to  these  observers  to  show  conclusively  that  angina 
pectoris  was  dependent  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  on  "ossification," 
or  some  other  form  of  obstruction  by  disease,  of  the  coronary  arteries 
of  the  heart.  Subsequent  researches  have  proved  that  this  view 
cannot  be  exclusively  maintained,  although  according  to  Lussana  ^  this 
condition  has  been  found  present  in  twenty-one  out  of  thirty-six  fatal 
cases.  The  statistics  adduced  by  Sir  John  Forbes^  show  that  in 
twenty-four  out  of  forty-five  cases  examined  after  death  there  were 
found  diseases  and  degenerations  of  the  aorta ;  in  sixteen  cases  the 
coronary  arteries  were  diseased,  and  in  a  like  number  the  valves  of 
the  heart ;  while  in  ten  cases  there  was  positive  disease,  and  in  twelve 
cases  preternatural  softness,  of  the  heart  itself.  Many  authors,  from 
Morgagni  downwards,  have  recorded  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism 
having  in  a  more  or  less  perfectly  developed  form  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  angina  pectoris;  and  we  have  already  alluded  to  M. 
Trousseau  as  confirming  by  his  large  and  carefully- watched  experience 
the  view  that  such  cases  may  very  closely  resemble,  and  may,  in 
fact,  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  after  careful  observation,  be 
undistinguishable  from  what  he  regards  as  the  truly  idiopathic 


1  Op.  cit.  p.  3. 

2  Gazzetta  Med.  Lombard.  1858-9  (ref.  by  Friedreich  in  Virchow's  Handbncli,  vol.  ii. 
p.  4221 

3  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.  ;  art.  Angina  Pectons. 
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forms  of  angina.  The  author  of  tins  article  is  able  from  personal 
experience  to  say  that  no  organic  disease  has  appeared  to  him  more 
frequently  to  assume  the  symptomatic  characters  of  angina  than 
aneurism ;  and  he  is  also  prepared  to  state  as  the  general  result  of 
inquiries  pursued  over  many  years,  and  particularly  directed  to  this 
subject,  that  even  small  aneurisms,  arising  very  near  the  heart,  and 
especially  such  as  project  into  the  pericardium,  or  compress  in  any 
degree  the  base  of  the  heart  itself,  are  much  more  apt  to  give  rise  to 
angina-like  symptoms  than  much  larger  tumours  in  more  remote 
positions.  The  attention  of  the  physician  in  cases  of  supposed  angina 
pectoris  should  therefore  always  be  very  minutely  directed  to  the 
state  of  the  arterial  system  as  a  whole,  and  more  especially  to  any 
evidences  that  may  exist  of  irregularities  in  the  sounds  or  impulse  of 
the  arteries  near  the  heart,  or  of  the  aorta  in  its  ascending  portion. 
The  careful  examination  by  percussion  of  the  substernal  region,  and 
especially  of  the  upper  sternum ;  the  comparison  of  the  somids  of  the 
heart  with  the  arterial  sounds,  as  heard  at  different  points  of  this 
region ;  the  detection  of  even  slight  traces  of  abnormal  impulse,  or 
of  evidences  of  arterial  obstruction  at  the  root  of  the  neck;  the 
comparison  of  the  radial  pulses,  and  the  thorough  investigation  even 
of  remote  parts  of  the  arterial  system,  may  lead  to  inferences  favour- 
able, or  the  contrary,  to  the  idea  of  an  organic  cause  for  the  symptoms 
of  angina  pectoris. 

Not  less  important,  could  it  be  obtained  with  reasonable  precision, 
would  be  the  evidence,  in  any  case  of  angina,  of  a  permanently 
weakened  or  disorganised  state  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  the  heart 
itself  We  have  seen  that  in  twelve  of  the  forty-five  dissections  col- 
lected by  Sir  John  Forbes,  there  was  found  preternatural  softness,  and 
in  ten  positive  disease  of  the  heart,  apart  from  valvular  lesions.  That 
many  of  these  must  have  been  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  ulti- 
mate texture  of  the  organ  is  rendered  extremely  probable,  if  not 
absolutely  certain,  by  the  results  of  later  inquiries,^  which  show  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  sudden  death  such  changes  in  the 
tissue  of  the  heart  have  been  revealed  by  the  microscope.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  fatty  heart  has  been  often 
observed  to  be  present  to  a  very  great  degree  when  no  symptoms  at 
all  resembling  angina  pectoris  have  been  recorded  during  life,  and 
when  death,  too,  has  not  been  sudden,  but  has  occurred  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  and  sometimes  of  acute  disease,  having  no  apparent  con- 
nexion with  the  state  of  the  heart.  This  subject  will  come  under 
consideration  hereafter,  but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  stated  in 
general  terms  that  while  a  degenerated  state  of  the  cardiac  muscular 
fibre  is  with  great  probability  to  be  inferred  in  angina  pectoris,  there 
are  few  positive  criteria  which  can  be  applied  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
fact  of  the  degeneration,  much  less  its  pathological  character,  or  the 

1  Dr.  Quain  has  stated  tlic  argument  witli  reference  to  the  older  observations  of  soft 
tlabby  heart,  with  great  force  and  conciseness  in  his  paper  on  "Fatty  Diseases  of  the 
Heart;"  Medico.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  129. 
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extent  of  fibre  involved  in  any  particnlar  case.  Only  after  careful 
and  repeated  examination  of  the  lieart  under  various  conditions  of 
activity  and  comparative  repose,  will  a  careful  pliysician  venture  an 
opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  organ  in  this  respect,  and  even  then 
it  will  be  prudent  to  express  his  opinion  with  some  degree  of  reserve. 
The  practical  inferences,  moreover,  which  can  be  safely  founded  on 
such  an  opinion,  either  in  relation  to  prognosis  or  treatment,  are  far 
from  being  clearly  established. 

Having  as  far  as  possible  investigated  the  condition  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  complete  his 
diagnosis  by  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  other  organs  and 
functions.  Although  in  many  of  the  most  extreme  cases  of  angina 
pectoris  the  lungs  seem  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  yet  a  certain  amount 
of  pulmonary  congestion  or  obstruction  may  attend  ihe  disease  in  par- 
ticular cases,  especially  in  those  complicated  with  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  or  with  valvular  disease.  Such  cases  usually  present  more  or 
less  alteration  of  the  complexion  in  the  du-ection  of  lividity,  and  are 
also  attended  by  cough,  or  by  true  dyspnoea.  And  it  must  not  always 
be  concluded  that  the  effect  of  a  pulmonary  or  bronchial  complication 
is  to  give  a  more  dangerous  or  hopeless  character  to  the  symptoms  of 
angina.  On  the  contrary,  the  pulmonary  disease  being  frequently  of 
a  manageable  kind,  the  application  of  the  proper  treatment  will  some- 
times extricate  the  patient  from  a  state  of  the  greatest  apparent  danger, 
and  allow  of  the  return  of  the  heart  to  a  state  either  apparently 
normal,  or  nearly  so.  The  author  has  a  most  vivid  recollection  of  one 
case  in  particular,  where,  on  numerous  occasions  during  five  or  six 
years,  he  had  to  attend  a  patient  manifestly  suffering  under  complex 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  with  distinct  paroxysms  of  angina, 
and  physical  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  heart.  In  the  worst  attacks 
there  was  always  a  nearly  or  absolutely  complete  disappearance  of  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist ;  the  complexion  was  livid,  and  the  expectoration 
was  of  the  character  usual  in  htemorrhagic  condensation  of  the  lungs, 
which  was  also  indicated  by  dull  percussion  at  both  bases ;  yet  from 
this  formidable  state  the  patient  again  and  again  rallied  under  careful 
treatment  of  the  pulmonary  disease,  and  although  the  state  was 
evidently  one  of  hopeless  character  as  regards  the  ultimate  termination, 
he  was  able  in  the  intervals  to  pursue  a  rather  laborious  occupation. 
In  other  instances,  the  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  are  associated 
witli  enlargement  or  disease  of  the  liver,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  the  hepatic  disorder  is  of  primary  or  of  secondary  origin ;  but 
here  also  the  cautious  use  of  remedies  is  often  very  effective  in 
removing  the  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation,  and  thereby  in 
restoring  the  heart  to  a  comparatively  sound  condition,  in  which  the 
threatening  symptoms  of  angina  may  disappear.^    Renal  disease  forms 

1  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  very  intense  and  sickening  pain  of  biliaiy  calculus 
presents  a  degree  of  resemblance  to  angina  in  its  accessories  ;  and  the  author  has  even 
observed  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  remained  doubtful  until  the  yellow  tinge  of  the 
conjunctiva,  appearing  after  an  interval  of  hours,  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  tli. 
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a  very  serious  and  often  unmanageable  complication,  attended  by 
inost  distressing  sickness,  or  by  violent  dyspncea  or  ortliopncea,  and 
requiring  great  caution  in  the  use  of  internal  remedies,  but  perhaps 
not  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  treatment.  Dyspeptic  complica- 
tions are  usually  of  secondary  importance,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
be  characteristic.  They  are  most  frequently  associated  with  gouty 
angina. 

Among  constitutional  states,  gout  is  unquestionably  the  one  which 
is  most  frequently  related   to  angina  pectoris ;  indeed,  it  would 
scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  suddenly 
fatal  endings  of  gout  in  its  irregular  and  atonic  forms,  more  especially 
in  the  forms  popularly  termed  "  gout  in  the  stomach,"  or  "gout  in  the 
heart,"  are  of  this  character.^    No  doubt  the  pathology  of  the  states 
indicated  by  these  terms  is  very  u.ncertain,  and  the  terms  themselves 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  last  degree ;  but  enough  remains  after 
every  deduction  to  show — 1.  That  gouty  persons,  and  especially  those 
who  have  had  regular  gout,  degenerating  after  repeated  attacks  into 
the  irregular  and  atonic  forms,  are  subject,  in  an  unusual  degree,  to 
the  causes  of  sudden  death  ;  2.  That  not  only  is  death  in  such  persons 
apt  to  be  extremely  sudden,  but,  further,  the  com^se  of  the  disease  is 
apt  to  be  disturbed  by  violent  paroxysms  of  internal  pain ;  3.  That  in 
certain  cases  the  pain  has  distinctively  the  character  of  angina,  while 
in  other  instances  it  seems  to  be  associated  with  dyspeptic  suffering, 
and  with  disorders  of  the  liver  and  kidneys — the  latter,  at  least,  dis- 
tinctly represented  by  a  special  form  of  disorganisation  which  can  be 
discovered  and  recognised  after  death  ;  4.  That  in  gouty  subjects  the 
heart  and  arteries  are  very  prone  to  become  disorganised,  and  that  the 
disorganisation  is  specially  apt  to  assume  the  form  which  other  obser- 
vations show  to  give  a  predisposition  to  angina,  viz.,  calcareous  de- 
generation of  the  aorta,  especially  of  its  commencement,  and  of  the 
coronary  arteries ;  5.  That  cerebral  disorders  of  various  kinds  in  the 
gouty  have  often  a  like  origin  in  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain, 
From  these  various  observations,  which  will  be  found  amply  supported 
by  the  experience  of  physicians,  and  illustrated  in  the  treatises  of  best 
authority  upon  gout,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  so-called  metastasis 
of  gout  to  the  heart  is  the  result  of  gi-adual  degenerative  changes 
operating  more  or  less  throughout  the  organism,  which,  if  not  so  dis- 
tinctly related  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  the  gouty  par- 
oxysm in  its  ordinary  form,  are  at  all  events  closely  associated  with 
the  causes  of  gout,  and  therefore  form  part  of  its  history  as  a  disease 
of  the  constitution.    So  much  may  be  fairly  asserted  here,  without 
involving  us  in  this  article  in  a   discussion  of  the  complicated 

physician.  The  romarks  in  the  text,  of  coarse,  apply  not  to  this  condition  of  pseiido- 
angina,  bnt  to  the  combination  of  true  angina  with  liepatic  congestion.  Ihit  the 
admission  of  the  existence  of  such  a  combination  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  view  of  Brora,  and  of  the  elder  Latham,  that  angina  pectoris  may  be  sim]ily  a 
disorder  of  the  liver  and  nothing  more. 

1  On  this  subject  see  Dr.  Brinton's  thoughtful  dissertation  on  "Gout  in  the  Stomach," 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  p.  354,  1864. 
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questions  of  pathology  and  diagnosis,  as  well  as  of  treatment,  which 
,  arise  out  of  the  general  question  of  gouty  metastasis. 

As  regards  other  constitutional  states  associated  with,  or  tending  to 
produce,  angina  pectoris,  nothing  is  known  of  sufficient  importance 
to  find  place  here.  But  the  careful  physician  will  always  endeavour 
in  each  case  to  discover  all  the  causes  of  deranged  general  health 
which  may  be  interfering  with  the  normal  state  of  the  functions ;  and 
thus,  with  each  new  observation  thoroughly  and  scientifically  recorded, 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  with  this  many  questions  bearing  on 
its  pathology  and  treatment,  will  probably  be  rescued  from  the 
obscurity  that  at  present  surrounds  the  whole  subject. 

What  has  to  be  said  here  about  the  causes  of  angina  has  been  to 
a  considerable  extent  anticipated  in  the  preceding  sketch  'of  the 
diagnosis.  All  the  associated  diseases  may  be  regarded  as  causes 
or  on  the  other  hand,  and  sometimes  with  greater  probable  truth,  as 
conjoined  effects  of  one  or  more  common  causes.  Thus,  to  take  the 
last-mentioned  instance,  gout  may  be  more  or  less  directly  a  cause 
of  the  angina  paroxysm  ;  or  gout  and  angina  pectoris,  each  of  them 
separately  considered  in  relation  to  previously  existing  states  of  the 
constitution,  may  have  grown  out  of  like  proclivities  in  respect  of 
age,  sex,  inheritance,  habits  of  life,  &c.  In  following  out  this  obscure 
subject,  there  is  great  danger  of  running  into  over-refmements,  which 
may  mislead,  and  at  all  events  may  not  be  supported  by  sound 
practical  observation.  A  few  facts,  however,  remain  to  be  stated  as 
to  the  predisposing  causes. 

In  his  classification  of  cases  according  to  age,  Sir  John  Forbes 
found  that  only  one-seventh  of  the  cases  recorded  (12  out  of  84) 
were  below  the  fiftieth  year  of  age ;  and  in  respect  of  sex,  only 
one-eleventh  (8  out  of  88)  were  in  women.  It  is  just  possible, 
indeed,  that  these  apparent  facts  may  be  greatly  biased  by  the 
mode  of  collection  of  the  instances.^  In  a  disease  the  symptoms 
of  which  are  so  purely  subjective,  the  deaths  of  men  of  eminence, 
or  men  of  a  certain  force  and  decision  of  character,  leading  to  clear 
and  precise  statements  as  to  their  symptoms  and  morbid  history, 
wiU  culminate,  as  it  were,  in  the  minds  of  physicians,  and  wiU  be 
recorded  prominently  when  others  would  pass  unobserved,  or  at 
least  unrecorded ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is  worth  while  to 
remark  that  the  Eegistrar-General's  returns,  bearing  on  sudden 
death,  do  not  show  anything  approaching  to  this  remarkable  disparity 

1  Sir  Johu  Forbes,  in  giving  the  numbers  in  the  text,  exjiressly  states  that  it  is 
necessary  to  "make  some  allowance  for  circumstances  connected  with  these  recorded 
cases,  before  they  can  be  received  as  grounds  for  fixing  the  statistics  of  the  disease,  taken 
without  reference  to  its  degree  of  severity."  His  idea  is  that  the  "more  severe  cases, 
particulaily  such  as  depend  on  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,"  occur 
chiefly  in  males  ;  the  milder  in  females.  ' '  The  very  severe  cases  naturally  attract  more 
attention,  more  particularly  if  they  have  been  terminated  by  a  sudden  death,  and 
followed  by  a  dissection;  and  these  are  the  cases  that  are  usually  recorded  and  published." 
Art.  Angina  Pectoris,  Cyclop,  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 
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of  males  and  females,  nor  even  the  marked  if  not  exclusive  proclivity 
of  the  advanced  ages  to  this  form  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Eegistrar's  returns  no  doubt  include  under  the  term  "sudden  death" 
a  great  mass  of  utterly  heterogeneous  cases,  some  of  which  have  no 
f  natural  alliance  with  the  disease  now  under  consideration ;  and  the 
convictions  of  individual  physicians  of  large  experience  tend  more 
or  less  in  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Forbes's  averages.^  Another  fact, 
of  importance  if  correct,  and  so  far  corroborated  by  Dr.  Walshe,  is 
to  be  found  m  certain  tables  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,^  showing  the  rarity 
of  Angina  Pectoris  in  hospital  practice.  Both  in  hospital  and  private 
practice,  however,  perfectly  typical  instances  of  the  angina  of  Heberden 
are  rather  rare ;  and  Sir  G.  Blane's  figures,  supported  as  they  seem  to 
be  by  an  appeal  to  so  large  a  number  of  miscellaneous  cases  (3,835 
hospital,  3,813  private),  probably  mean  only  that  Sir  G.  Hane  was 
too  busy  to  know  much  about  the  internal  sensations  of  his  hospital 
patients,  and  knew  only  a  little  about  a  very  few  of  his  more  distin- 
guished private  patients.  Medical  statistics  are  altogether  perverted 
from  their  legitimate  use  when  statements  of  this  kind  are  put 
forward  without  qualification,  as  if  numerically  exact.  It  is  certain 
that  conditions  at  least  closely  allied  to  angina  pectoris  are  not  very 
rare  in  hospital  practice,  and  the  author  of  this  article  has  seen 
enough  even  of  typical  instances  in  hospitals  to  neutralise  the  force 
of  Sir  G.  Blane's  remark.  Still,  it  may  be  conceded  as  at  least 
probable,  that  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  cases  of  extremely 
sudden  death,  associated  with  the  symptoms  described  by  Heberden, 
and  not  of  aneurismal  origin,  or  connected  with  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart,  bear  numerically  a  higher  proportion  to  the  whole  field 
of  disease  than  among  the  classes  usually  treated  in  hospital.  The 
subject,  however,  is  one  still  open  to  investigation,  and  one  on  which 
a  really  adequate  contribution  of  carefully  and  impartially  observed 
facts  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  science.  The  facts  above 
recorded,  so  far  as  they  may  be  trusted  in  leading  towards  a  con- 
clusion, tend  to  support  the  theory  of  the  gouty  origin  of  true  angina 
pectoris.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  the  disease  seems  to 
be  dominated  by  the  same  proclivities  of  age,  sex,  and  condition  in 
life  as  gout.  And  there  is  further  a  very  general  impression  among 
physicians  and  among  the  public,  not  supported  by  exact  statistical 
evidence,  but  not  on  that  account  to  be  disregarded,  that  sudden 
death  from  heart  disease  is  frequently  hereditary,  or  at  least  is  found 
to  cling  as  a  tolerably  well-marked  characteristic  to  certain  families, 
sometimes  for  several  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
stated,  in  qualification  of  this  impression,  that  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  eminently  gouty  families  in  which  no  such  tendency 
has  been  observed. 

1  Among  authorities  of  the  first  class,  Trousseau  is  almost  singular  in  disputing  this 
position.  "I  do  not  think  it  proved,"  he  says,  "that  males  are  more  subject  than 
females  to  this  singular  affection."    Op.  cit,  Eng.  Transl.  p.  603. 

2  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  iv.  133, 
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The  general  result  of  the  inquiry  into  predisposinff  causes  has 
been  stated  by  Sir  John  Forbes  in  terms  which  may  well  receive  the 
assent  of  physicians,  at  least  as  a  provisional  conclusion,  till  further 
and  more  exact  analysis  of  the  facts  becomes  possible.  "  Like  many 
other  diseases,"  he  writes, "  angina  is  the  attendant  rather  of  ease  and 
luxury  than  of  temperance ;  on  which  account,  though  occurring 
among  the  poor,  it  is  more  frequently  met  with  among  the  rich,  or 
in  persons  of  easy  circumstances."^  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that 
the  influence  of  sedentary  occupations  is  remarkably  apparent  in 
Dr.  Quain's  collection  of  cases  of  fatty  heart,  in  many  of  which  the 
death  was  sudden,  and  with  symptoms  more  or  less  allied  to  angina. 
Thus,  in  twenty-four  of  the  cases  in  Dr.  Quain's  memoir,^  in  which 
the  habits  of  life  were  noted,  they  were  found  to  be  "  sedentary  "  in 
twenty-two,  "  active"  only  in  two  cases ;  and  in  several  cases  the 
sedentary  habits  were  obviously  determined  by  injuries  which  had 
restricted  the  power  of  exercise,  or  by  accumulations  of  external  fat 
amounting  to  excessive  corpulency.  In  some  cases  also,  the  disease 
itself  has  produced  an  aggravation  of  the  tendency,  by  still  further 
limiting  the  capacity  for  physical  exertion,  and  thus  allowing  of 
fatty  accumulation.  Thus,  in  the  well-known  case  of  John  Hunter, 
who  certainly  was  not  chargeable  with  any  original  sins  of  lazi- 
ness, and  who  died  of  angina,  it  is  recorded  that  after  the  tendency 
had  been  clearly  declared,  "the  want  of  exercise  made  him  grow 
unusually  fat." 


Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  Angina  Pectoris  as  a  distinct  morbid 
form  or  group  of  phenomena,  in  which  disorders  of  the  circulation 
tending  to  sudden  death  are  associated  with  local  pain  and  other 
symptoms  in  the  chest  of  a  more  or  less  definable  character.  But  it 
must  be  added  that  many  cases  of  sudden  death,  in  which  there  is 
reason  to  attribute  the  ultimate  result  to  disease  of  the  heart,  have 
occurred  apparently  without  pain,  sometimes  without  any,  even  the 
slightest,  previous  evidence  of  cardiac  uneasiness,  and  certainly 
without  any  of  the  more  characteristic  and  special  symptoms  of 
angina  pectoris.  It  remains  to  consider  these  cases  before  proceeding 
to  discuss  the  pathology  of  the  whole  subject. 

Dr.  Latham  has  justly  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  present 
subject,  that  "cases  of  sudden  death  often  present  themselves  as 
mere  fragments  to  oui"  observation.  Individuals  are  found  dead. 
The  mode  of  their  dissolution  and  the  circumstances  preceding  it 
are  imknown."  It  can  only  be  inferred  remotely,  as  it  were,  and  that 
only  in  some  mstances,  from  some  casual  and  often  very  imperfect 
observation,  that  in  these  individuals  the  symptoms  might  possibly 
have  been  shown,  had  they  been  fully  ascertained,  to  "  liold  a  patho- 
logical kindred  "  with  angina  pectoris. 

'  Loc.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  S3, 

2  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol,  xxxiii.  p.  194. 
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But  again :  cases  not  infrequently  occur  in  M'hich  the  symptoms 
observed  during  life  resemble  angina  pectoris,  but  where  certain  of 
the  characters  attributed  to  that  disease  are  either  entirely  wanting 
or  imperfectly  developed.  It  may  be  the  pain  that  is  wanting  to 
the  completion  of  the  picture ;  it  may  be  the  sense  of  impending 
death,  or  it  may  be  that  sudden  death  does  not  actually  occur,  although 
most  of  the  other  symptoms  of  angina  are  present.  Can  we,  with 
any  degree  of  security,  bring  out  of  these  nosological  "  fragments  " 
such  new  combinations  as  may  tend  still  further  to  throw  light 
on  the  pathology  of  angina  ? 

In  this  difficult  inquiry,  in  which  we  are  reduced  to  the  study  of 
"  broken  lights  "  and  "  fragments  "  of  truth,  we  feel  more  strongly  than 
ever  the  inadequacy  of  language,  as  between  man  and  man,  in  treating 
of  the  mysteries  of  life.  We  are  engaged  upon  what  ought  to  be  a 
strictly  inductive  clinical  investigation ;  but  the  very  elements  of  the 
induction  are  in  great  part  withheld.  Many  patients,  when  threatened 
with  death,  refuse  to  speak  about  it,  and  remain,  up  to  the  very  last, 
silent  as  to  what  is  passing  within.  Many  other  patients  throw  out 
hints  and  indications,  but  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  enter  into 
a  detailed  analysis  of  their  sensations.  A  few  describe  their  sensations 
with  great  minuteness,  but  in  terms  which  are  almost  sure  to  mislead. 

From  these  various  causes  it  happens  that  sudden  death  may  appear 
to  occur  absokitely  without  previous  warning,  or  with  very  imperfect 
previous  warning,  and  yet  there  may  have  been  in  reality  a  very 
decidedly  abnormal  state,  fully  present  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
patient,  but  not  spoken  out  by  him ;  either  because  the  symptoms  were 
unspeahalle,  or  because  from  one  cause  or  other  he  was  indisposed  to 
speak.  On  the  other  hand,  sudden  death  may  not  occur,  and  yet 
a  patient  may  have  lived  days,  or  months,  or  even  years,  in  the 
apprehension  of  sudden  death,  being,  warned  by  such  internal  sensa- 
tions as  liave  been  described  in  reference  to  the  paroxysm  of  angina. 
When,  indeed,  pain  is  the  culminating  symptom,  the  patient  rarely 
omits,  or  refuses  to  speak  out ;  he  is  then  sufficiently  explicit  as 
regards  the  pain,  but  in  many  cases  he  leaves  the  other  and  less 
definable  sensations  to  be  inferred.  But  where  pain  is  not  the  cul- 
minating symptom,  we  are  often  reduced  to  inference  altogether ;  and 
it  is  only  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  outward  lives  and  inner 
thoughts  are  much  before  the  public,  that  an  inferential  diagnosis  can 
be  arrived  at.  Two  cases  of  this  kind,  occurring  in  different  ages  of 
the  world,  and  under  very  different  circumstances,  appear  to  afford  in 
some  degree  the  means  of  access  to  some  of  the  information  we  are 
in  quest  of.  One  of  these  is  the  case  of  the  Eoman  philosopher 
Seneca;  the  other  that  of  the  Christian  divine  Dr.  Chalmers.  The 
former  case  has  been  often  referred  to  (though  with  some  hesitation, 
the  source  of  which  will  be  immediately  apparent)  as  one  of  angina 
pectoris ;  the  latter  has  been  recorded  expressly  as  a  case  of  sudden 
death  from  fatty  heart. 

The  case  of  the  philosopher  Seneca  was  as  follows  : — - 
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In  early  life  he  was  apparently  of  delicate  constitution.  It  is 
recorded  of  him  by  ])io,  that  but  for  the  apparent  probability  of  his 
early  death  spontaneously,  Caligula  would  have  had  him  destroyed. 
The  supposed  disease  at  this  time  was  a  tabes.  He  himself  records 
that  he  was  nursed  with  difficulty  through  a  long  illness  by  his  aunt 
{Coiisolatio  ad  Helviam,  16).  He  further  speaks  in  one  of  his  epistles 
of  having  been  extremely  subject  to  catarrhal  fluxes  (destillationes),  and 
in  another  he  says  that  almost  every  form  of  bodily  disturbance  had 
affected  him  at  one  time  or  other. ^  It  seems,  therefore,  extremely 
probable  that  Seneca  was  one  of  those  martyrs  to  tubercular  disease 
in  early  life,  who,  after  a  more  or  less  protracted  period  of  ill-health 
became  somewhat  more  robust  in  constitution  towards  the  middle 
term  of  life.  He  was,  however,  to  the  last  more  or  less  delicate,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  violent  death  at  the  instigation  of  Nero,  he, is  said 
by  Tacitus  to  have  been  "  emaciated  in  body  from  scanty  nourish- 
ment." ^  The  peculiar  symptoms,  however,  which  have  specially 
attracted  the  attention  of  writers  as  indicating  angina  pectoris,  seem 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Lipsius,  who  considers  the  epistles  to  Lucilius  as  having 
been  written  when  he  was  sixty-one  or  sixty-two  years  of  age.  What 
gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  description,  and  at  the  same  time  may 
possibly  make  necessary  a  qualification  of  some  of  its  expressions,  is 
the  somewhat  affected  and  pretentious  tone  in  which  in  these  letters 
Seneca,  a  disciple  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  congratulates  himself  on 
the  ease  and  freedom  with  which  he  could  look  death  in  the  face,  and 
maintain  under  severe  illness,  and  in  the  prospect  of  sudden  death, 
the  calm,  self-possessed,  and  cheerful  spirit  of  the  sage.  His  philo- 
sophy, under  these  circumstances,  has  in  its  details  no  important 
relation  to  the  present  inquiry ;  but  the  fact  that  his  mental  condition 
was  such  as  is  here  described  is  imj)ortant. 

After  a  long  truce  from  suffering,  he  says,^  his  bad  health  has 
returned  upon  him  suddenly.  He'is  as  if  given  over  to  one  disease, 
as  regards  which  he  adds :  "  I  know  not  why  I  should  give  it  a  Greek 
name,  for  it  may  fitly  enough  be  called  Suspiriicm — a  sighing,  or  want 
of  breath."  The  attack  is  very  brief  and  like  a  hurricane — it  is  over 
almost  within  an  hour.  As  compared  with  any  other  disease  it  is  like 
the  difference  between  doing  sick  merely,  and  giving  up  the  ghost — so 
that  the  physicians  themselves  call  this  disease  meditatio  mortis;  and 
sometimes  death,  which  is  always  threatening  in  it,  actually  occurs. 
Knowing  these  things  Seneca  adds  that  he  is  by  no  means  confident 
of  recovery,  even  when  relieved  from  severe  symptoms.  He  con- 
siders only  that  he  has  got  a  respite ;  he  is  perfectly  prepared  for 

1  Omnia  corporis  aictincomrmdaaiotpericula  per  inefransicj-imt.  Epist,  ad.  Lucilium, 
54. 

^  The  scanty  nourishment  heic  spoken  of  was  not  starvation,  but  probably  deficient 
power  of  assimilation  ;  for  Seneca,  as  is  well  known,  was  enormously  rich,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  his  .stoicism  ever  took  the  form  of  asceticism,  or  of 
voluntary  fasting  such  as  to  injure  bodily  health. 

3  Epist.  ad  Lucilium,  54. 
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death ;  lie  does  not  at  any  time  count  even  upon  seeing  out  the  day. 
He  is,  however,  buoyant  and  cheerful,  entertains  himself  with  glad- 
some and  strong  thoughts,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  stifling  (in  ipsa 
suffoccdione).  Death  is,  after  all,  not  to  be  dreaded  by  the  wise  man; 
death  may  take  him  unawares,  but  he  is  nevertheless  always  ready  to 
go.  Even  at  the  best,  he  adds,  reverting  to  his  own  precarious  condition, 
his  state  is  not  one  of  entire  comfort ;  the  breathing^  is  not  quite  natural; 
he  feels  always  a  degree  of  impediment  {hcesitationevi  quandam  ejus  et 
moravi).  "  Be  that  as  it  may  be,"  he  adds,  "  provided  my  sighing  is  not 
in  sad  earnest "  {dunimodo  nisi  ex  animo  suspirem).  He  holds  him- 
self as  in  the  condition  of  one  likely  to  be  soon  ejected,  but  yet  not  to  be 
ejected,  inasmuch  as  he  is  willing  to  go.  'Nihil  invitus  facit  sapiens ; 
necessitatem  effugit  quia  vuU  quod  ipsa  coaetura  est.'  ^ 

In  this  case  of  Seneca  we  have,  in  a  highly  developed  form,  the 
sense  of  impending  death,  associated  wth  something  which  he  himself 
calls  a  "  suffocation,"  occurring  in  paroxysms,  and  causing  daily  and 
hourly  uncertainty  as  to  his  tenure  of  life.  But  we  have  not  the 
severe  and  peculiar  pain  of  the  angina  of  Heberden,  nor  have  we  the 
actual  fact  of  sudden  death,  at  least  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word ; 
for,  as  is  well  known,  Seneca  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  or  rather  was 
invited  to  put  himself  to  death ;  and  what  we  are  able  to  gather  from 
contemporary  history  as  to  his  last  moments  w^ould  lead  us  to  infer 
that  death  came  by  no  means  easily,  but  after  a  rather  long  and  tedious 
struggle.  Much  doubt  has  been  expressed  accordingly,  since  this 
narrative  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Parry  by  "a  learned  physician"  as 
a  case  of  angina  pectoris,  whether  the  symptoms  will  bear  that  con- 
struction. Dr.  Parry  himself  inclines  to  consider  it  "  rather  a  disorder 
of  respiration  than  angina  pectoris."^  Sir  John  Forbes,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  "  the  case  of  Seneca,  as  described  by  himself,  has  been 
generally  considered  a  case  of  angina,  and  we  think  most  justly."  *  It. 

^  "Xon  ex  natura  fluit  spiritiis."    The  double  sense  oispiritus  hi  Latin,  as  of  tlie 
Greek  xyeufia,  nnist  be  kept  in  view  in  interpreting  this  exjiression. 
^  Loc.  cit.  Compare  also  Epist.  (51. 
3  Op.  cit.  p.  36. 

■*  Loc.  cit.  p.  81.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Stokes,  puljlishecl  in  1854,  and  founded  mainly 
on  the  character  of  the  respiration  as  implied  in  the  word  "  snsinrium,"  (which,  as  wo 
.shall  hereafter  see,  he  had  himself  occasion  to  describe  as  characteristic  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart)  is  too  important  for  its  details  to  be  omitted  here.  We  therefore  give 
it  entire,  as  it  occurs  in  "  The  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,"  p.  530.  "We  must  agree 
with  Dr.  Parry  in  the  opinion  that  the  symptoms  here  detailed  are  not  those  of  angina 
pectoris.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  occurrence  of  pain  is  not  alluded  to.  But  their 
similarity  to  that  abnoimal  respiration,  already  described  as  tho  attendant  on  the  fattv 
heart,  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  For  in  this  affection  we  see  that  special  form  of 
dyspncea  which  may  be  described  as  a  paroxysm  of  sighing.  Seneca's  words,  '  Satis  enim 
apte  dici  suspirium  potest,' and  again  '  Bi'evis  autcm  valde,  et  procelhe  similis,  impetus 
est,'  are  singularly  expressive  of  a  severe  case  of  the  cardiac  sighing  obserA'cd  in  persons 
labouring  under  fatty  heart,  for  which,  when  the  highest  point  of  suspirious  breathing  has 
been  reached,  we  can  liave  no  better  com])arison  than  that  of  a  storm.  And  the  words 
'Deinde  paidlatim  suspirium  illud  quod  esse  jam  anhelitus  co'perat,  intervallamajora  fecit 
et  rctardatum  est  et  remansit,'  well  expresses  the  gradual  ascent  from  what  we  may  term 
the  apnfcal  perioil  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  paroxysm,  audits  subsequent  decline."  It  is 
important  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Stokes,  in  the  chapter  on  Deranged  Action  of  the  Heart, 
exjiresses  himself  as  follows  with  regard  to  angina  pectoris  in  general  : — "The  respiratory 
VOL.  IV,  0  0 
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is  evident  that  materials  fail  us  in  attempting  to  decide  the  question  • 
and  they  fail  precisely  at  the  very  point  where  materials  always  must 
fail,  unless  the  fact  of  actual  death,  and  of  sudden  death  with 
symptoms  and  signs  referrible  to  the  heart,  comes  in  to  decide  the 
point  in  favour  of  angina.  True,  the  absence  of  recorded  pain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  presence  of  something  like  a  record  of  dyspncea  on 
the  other,  have  been  regarded  as  additional  circumstances  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  Seneca's  disease  was  spasmodic  asthma.  But  in  spas- 
modic asthma,  however  severe,  there  is  rarely  that  vividly  present 
sense  of  impending  death  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  Seneca.  Moreover, 
the  noisy  paroxysms  of  asthma  would  probably  have  provoked  some 
more  distinct  allusion  to  the  wheezing  as  a  feature  of  the  attack. 
Having  regard  to  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  language,  indeed,  the  question 
as  between  some  form  of  cardiac  suffering  and  asthmatic  dyspnoea 
must  remain  doubtful ;  but  while  the  allusions  to  the  breathing  are  of 
a  very  indefinite  character,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  sense  of 
impending  death  is  the  one  obvious  fact  in  the  description.^ 

Turning  now  to  the  case  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  we  find  in  almost  every 
point  the  converse  of  that  of  Seneca.  We  have  here  the  awful  fact 
of  sudden  death  in  all  its  solemnity  and  mystery — not  only  without 
any  adequate  clinical  history  of  chronic  disease,  but  without  any 
evidence  of  angina,  or  any  other  form  of  acute  attack  preceduig  the 
fatal  event.  And  what  adds  to  the  mysteriousness  of  the  resiilt  is, 
that  the  death  took  place,  not  amid  any  exciting  crisis  of  passion,  or 
of  physical  exertion,  but  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  night, 
'when-  body  and  mind  alike  had  been  undisturbed  for  hours.  One 
indeed,  who  knew  liim,^  has  said  of  his  conversation  and  manner  the 
^evening  before  his  death : — "  I  had  seen  him  frequently  in  his  most 
liappy  moods,  but  I  never  saw  him  happier."  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  narrative  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  death,  and  of  the  last  weeks  of  his 
life,  has  reached  us  from  two  particularly  well-informed  sources.  Dr. 
Hanna,  who  was  his  son-in-law  and  perhaps  his  most  intimate  friend, 

phenomenon  wliich  belongs  to  angina  is  some  fonn  of  the  sigliing  respirntion  so  im- 
portant a  symptom  in  the  fatty  or  weakened  heart.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  may 
<;onelude  that  the  special  groiip  of  symptoms  described  as  angina  pectoris  by  Heberdeii, 
Parry,  Percival,  and  Latham,  is  but  the  occurrence,  in  a  defined  manner,  of  some  of  tlie 
:symptoms  connected  with  a  weakened  heart."  Op.  cit.,  p.  487.  These  remarks  of  one 
■of  the  greatest  masters  of  modern  medical  observation  will  be  found  to  liave  a  very 
special  importance  in  connection  with  what  we  have  ventured  to  call,  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph,  Angina  sine  Dolorc. 

^  Seneca  particularly  notes  that  the  physicians  called  his  disease  medilalio  mortis  ; 
.a  Tery  unlikely  and  unusual  form  of  medical  expression  for  a  disease  so  well-known 
•.as  ordinary  spasmodic  asthma.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  sris- 
jjirium  M'as  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  asthma.  Compare  Cael.  Aurel. 
Morb.  Chronic.  L.  iii.  1  ;  and  Plin.  Nat.  Plist.  xxiii.  7,  63,  §  121.  Celsus  makes  use  of 
difficxiltas  spirandi,  and  spiriltts  difficicUas,  but  not  of  suspiriim.  The  noise  of 
the  breathing  is  specially  noticed  by  Cel-sus — "spirare  aeger  .sine  sono  ct  anhelationc 
nonpossit"  (L.  iv.  8);  and  also  by  Cael.  Aiirel.  "stridor,  atque  sibilatio  pectoris." 
Loc.  cit. 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gemmel  who  was  living  in  his  house  at  the  time.   Sec  Ilanna's  LiT 
of  Chalmers,  edition  of  1854,  vol.  ii.  p.  775. 
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•has  giveu  us  the  facts  as  known  to  his  domestic  circle.  Dr.  Begbie, 
Avho  was  his  medical  attendant,  has  recorded  them  with  special  refer- 
•ence  to  the  observation,  made  after  death,  that  the  heart  was  in  an 
advanced  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  soft  and  friable,  the  mnscnlar 
fascicuK  barely  traceable,  without  visible  striae,  and  everywhere  con- 
taining fatty  granules  ;  the  ventricles  imusually  thin,  the  "  coronary 
artery  loaded  with  calcareous  deposit,  much  contracted,  and  in  one 
place  obliterated,  presenting  considerable  resistance  to  the  knife."  ^ 
It  is  in  the  presence  of  these  pathological  data  (given  on  the  au.thority 
■of  Dr.  Bennett)  that  we  have  to  explain,  if  we  can,  the  known  facts 
■of  Dr.  Chalmers's  later  life,  and  of  its  sudden  and  mysterious  close. 
And  the  peculiar  interest  and  value  of  the  case  in  relation  to  our 
present  inquiry  consists  in  the  following  statements,  which  are 
carefully  condensed  from  the  two  narratives  above  referred  to. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  man  not  only  of  great  genius  and  devotion, 
but  of  the  most  incessant  and  absorbing  occupations.  During  a  life 
■extending  nearly  to  the  term  of  "  threescore  years  and  ten,"  he  was 
scarcely  ever  withdrawn  from  public  observation.  He  was  eminently, 
in  the  highest  and  best  sense,  ava^  avhpwv — a  leader  and  ruler  of  men  : 
the  "  care  of  all  the  churches  "  was  upon  him,  as  on  St.  Paul,  and  the 
■earnest  and  ceaseless  labours  of  a  life  devoted  to  noble  ends,  were 
continued  up  to  the  very  day  before  his  death,  in  1847,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year.  In  1834,  it  is  true,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  he  had 
suffered  a  rather  alarming  attack  of  hemiplegia,  from  which,  however, 
he  soon  recovered ;  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  there  was  again  a 
threatening ;  but  with  these  exceptions  his  health  appeared  to  have 
been  always  good,  and  equal  to  every  ordinaiy  exertion  whether  of 
mind  or  body.  "  He  was  hardly  ever  incapacitated  by  iniirmity  or 
loss  of  health,  from  prosecuting  his  enterprise ;  and  from  early 
manhood  to  green  old  age,  even  up  to  his  latest  hour,  he  toiled,  and 
spent  his  energies  and  strength."  Probably  no  man  in  Scotland  in 
the  present  century,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
had  led  a  life  of  such  persistent  literary  activity,  combined  with  so 
much  and  so  various  intercourse  with  men  of  all  ranks  in  society. 
In  his  later  years  he  retired  more  than  pre^dously  from  public 
business,  but,  as  Dr.  Begbie  writes,  "  he  was  firm  and  robust.  With 
accumulating  years  came  a  disposition  to  obesity ;  and  with  the 
silver-gTey  on  the  massive  forehead  came  also  the  pallid  and  somewhat 
•sickly  look  of  fading  health.  Yet  he  seldom  complained ;  or,  if  indis- 
posed, it  was  only  by  some  trivial  ailment  arising  from  indigestion. 
He  was  sometimes  sick  at  stomach,  but  he  was  never  faint,  nor  ever 
swooned  away.  .  .  .  He  had  no  prtecordial  pain,  or  distress  in  breath- 
ing; no  palpitation  of  the  heart,  or  intermission  of  the  pulse.  He 
ascended  heights  with  wonderful  facility ;  he  slept  on  cither  side,  and 

1  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xii.  1851,  p.  205.  Tlicfo 
were  also  traces  of  very  chronic  disease  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  but  jirobably 
not  of  such  amount  and  character  as  to  have  much  clinical  importance  as  regards  tho 
fatal  event. 
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liis  rest  was  calm  and  refresliing."  Such  was  his  state  apparently, 
according  to  his  physician,  up  to  a  period  indefinitely  near  tlie  fatal 
close. 

It  so  happens  that  of  the  last  month  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  life  we  have 
very  exact  records,  including  many  memoranda.,  letters,  &c,,  from  his 
own  hand.  It  was  a  mouth  fraught  witli  unusual  excitement  and 
exertion  for  a  man  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  On  Thursday  the  6th 
of  May,  1847,  he  set  out  for  London  to  attend  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  subject  in  which  he  was  very  deeply 
interested.  He  preached  ^  in  Marylebone  Church  on  the  9th,  and  on 
the  12 til  submitted  to  a  long,  searching,  and  fatiguing  examination, 
wherein  Sir  James  Graham  tiled  to  "  heckle  "  him  (as  he  expresses  it) 
for  an  hour  together ;  but,  he  writes  at  the  close  of  a  lengthened 
description  of  the  day's  proceedings,  "  we  concluded  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion,  but  with  an  erect  demeanour  and  visage  unabashed." 
Such  was  his  own  humorous  account  of  an  event  which  obviously 
gave  him  much  anxiety.  In  London,  also,  he  made  many  visits  and 
saw  many  sights,  not  sparing  himself  at  all,  or  complaining  in  any 
way.  On  the  15th  he  went  to  Brighton,  where  he  preached  on  the 
16th,  returning  to  London  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  he  went  to 
Oxford,  seeing  the  sights  of  the  place  and  then  going  on  to  Bristol ; 
the  remainder  of  the  week  he  spent  there  in  excursions  with  great 
enjoyment,  and  among  friends.  He  preached  on  Sunday  at  Bristol, 
and  on  Tuesday  the  25th  was  at  Darlington.  In  this  interval  he 
wrote  a  long  and  carefully  considered  note  on  the  Education  Question 
for  Mr.  Fox-Maule  ;  and  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Morton,  with  many  effusions  of  pious  feeling,  but  apparently 
without  any  despondency  or  personal  misgiving  as  to  the  future ;  on 
Friday  the  28th  he  returned  home,  as  Dr.  Hanna  records,  "  bearing 
no  peculiar  marks  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion." 

The  next  day  (Saturday)  was  fully  occupied  in  preparing  a  Eeport 
for  the  General  Assembly,  which  he  was  to  read  on  the  following 
Monday.    On  Sunday  morning  (30th  of  JNIay)  he  did  not  rise  to 

^  It  may  l)e  -worth  while  to  rfemark  here  tlmt  2Jrcac}dng,  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  some- 
thing very  diilereut  from  the  mere  delivery  of  written  ^\■ords  in  an  audible  tone  of  voice. 
It  was,  in  trutli,  a  work  into  which  he  threw  all  his  gi-eat  energy  of  mind  and  body,  and 
in  its  eU'cet  fully  justified  the  remark  of  the  old  Scotchwoman  who  found  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  her  favourite  preacher  reading  his  sermon,  "  Ay,  but  its  fell  reading 
than. "  Tluxt  Dr.  Chalmers  preached  on  eveiy  Sunday  during  tliis  excursion  is  tliercforc 
a  noteworthy  fact,  aud  the  more  so  as  he  appears  at  tliis  time  to  have  been  little  iu  th. 
habit  of  preaching  when  at  home. — In  a  more  recent  case,  where  death  from  heart  disea^'- 
was  not  sudden,  but  on  the  contrary  very  lingering,  and  where  the  very  earliest  syinp- 
toms,  twenty-seven  years  before,  had  lieeii  such  as  to  give  warning  of  an  impending 
danger,  preaching  had  to  be  abandoned  almost  from  the  lirst  ;  and  although  afterwards 
resumed,  it  became,  in  a  second  attack  of  ill  health,  the  first  duty  that  liad  to  give  way. 
from  its  manifest  tendency  to  overstrain  the  weakened  organ.  (See  the  Autobiography  and 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gutlirie,  recently  published;  especially  vol.  ii.  pp.  201—11,  215, 
16,  18,  406-11.)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  very  active  use  of  the  pen,  and  a  great  deal 
of  work  and  enjoyment  of  life,  contumed  possible  to  Dr.  Guthrie  for  eiglit  or  nine  years 
after  the  formal  closure  of  his  career  as  a  preacher.  He  died  in  1873,  iu  his  seventieth 
year. 
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breakfast,  but,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  said — "  I  do  not  by  any  means 
feel  unwell ;  I  only  require  a  little  rest."  He  conversed  "  with  the 
,->Teatest  clearness  and  vigour;"  attended  church,  and  walked  some 
distance  afterwards  with  a  friend  on  his  way  homewards ;  spent  the 
evening  in  apparent  good  health  and  spirits,  and  among  other  occupa- 
tions wrote  to  his  sister  at  Bristol  a  hopeful  and  aftectionate  Iptter, 
expressive  of  perfect  contentment  and  satisfaction.  He  retired  to  rest 
at  the  usual  time,  and  next  morning  was  discovered  dead  and  cold. 

The  separate  accounts  given  by  Dr.  Hanna  and  Dr.  Begbie  leave  no 
doubt  that  death  took  place  long  before  the  morning  light,  but  at  what 
exact  period  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Tlie  body  had  an  attitude  of 
calm  repose.  "  The  bed-clothes  were  scarcely  disordered ;  on  them 
rcsted  a  basin  which  had  received  the  contents  of  the  stomach."^ 
This  was  the  only  evidence  of  anything  like  a  death-struggle.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Chalmers 
died  in  his  sleep. 

Cases  like  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  (in  respect  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
fatal  close)  have  often  been  recorded ;  but  in  very  few  of  those  in 
which  the  fatal  result  has  been  most  sudden  and  startling  have  there 
been  any  such  records  of  the  incidents  preceding  death  as  are  given 
above.  In  not  a  few  of  the  cases  observed  personally  by,  or  more  or  less 
intimately  known  to,  the  author  of  this  article,  there  has  been  reason 
to  believe  that  considerable  suffering,  or  sense  of  disability,  though 
not  always  of  one  and  the  same  character,  has  been  present ;  and  in 
some  of  these  it  might  easily,  perhaps,  have  escaped  attention  had  the 
individual  been  extremely  reticent,  or  not  surrounded  by  anxious 
friends,  intent  upon  everything  that  appeared  to  affect  the  comfort  of 
one  dear  to  them,  or  the  well-being  of  a  family.  In  several  instances, 
the  first  note  of  real  alarm  has  been  sounded  on  the  discovery  of  an 
irregularity  in  the  pulse ;  in  one  such  case,  sudden  death  took  place 
within  a  fortnight,  or  at  most  three  weeks,  after  this  discovery.^  In 
other  cases  there  has  been  an  indefinite  distress  felt  on  exertion,  or  on 
going  up  a  hill ;  in  a  feW:  the  more  regular  form  of  angina  j)ectoris. 
One  patient,  who  had  more  or  less  of  angina-like  pain  and  (so- 
called)  breathlessness  on  exertion  for  at  least  some  years,  died  at 
the  last  in  bed,  in  the  night,  and  at  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  was  not 
even  awakened,  or  in  any  way  made  aware  of  his  being  at  all  uneasy, 
but  found  her  husband  motionless  and  half-cold,  probably  some  hours 
after  the  event.^    It  therefore  becomes  exceedingly  probable  tliat  the 

^  Monthly  Jouraal,  ubi  .supra,  p.  205. 

^  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Guthiie,  above  mentioned,  a  similar  irregularity,  M'ith  symp- 
toms not  very  dissimilar  in  otlicr  respects,  apjieared  to  threaten  sudden  death  in  1846, 
while  death  did  not  actually  take  place  till  1873. 

•■'  This  case  was  recorded  with  additional  details,  in  Gout  :  Its  History,  Causes,  and 
Cure,  by  William  Gairdner  (first  edit.  1849,  i^p.  38—42),  as  a  case  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys.  The  naiTative  there  given  of  the  .symptoms  is  by  my 
father,  but  I  Lave  a  most  distinct  personal  recollection,  even  at  tliis  distance  of  time,  of 
all  the  essential  facts,  which  lioth  from  intimate  friendship,  and  from  early  professional 
studies,  had  more  than  u.snnl  interest  for  one  who  was  just  then  engaged  for  the  first  time 
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actual  death  was  either  painless,  or  at  least  that  the  duration  of  the 
suffering  was  so  brief,  as  not  to  have  given  au  opportunity  for  any 
expression  of  it.  Thus  a  person  may  have  been  affected  with  angina 
pectoris  once  or  oftener,  and  he  may  die  suddenly,  and  yet  it  may  not 
be  at  all  clear  that  he  has  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  angina.  On  the 
other  hand,  symptoms  of  a  different  order  from  the  genuine,  painful, 
angina  pectoris,  may  become  associated  with  angina-like  paroxysms  at 
a  subsequent  period;  and  yet,  even  then,  the  death  may  not  be 
strictly  sudden  (in  the  sense  above  described),  or  even  unexpected  as 
to  its  occurrence,  but  rather  the  gradual  culmination  of  days  or  weeks 
of  sleepless  agony.  It  is  notorious  among  physicians  that  in  valvular 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  even  in  aneurisms,  in  which  the  popular 
impression,  derived  from  a  few  startling  instances,  is  to  the  effect 
that  sudden  death  is  always  to  be  expected,  this  mode  of  termina- 
tion is  in  fact  exceptional.  One  or  two  cases,  widely  reported,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  imagination  by  their  peculiar  and  mysterious 
close,  become  the  types  of  a  whole  series,  in  which  the  incidents  are 
only  slightly  or  not  at  all  removed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  fatal 
disease,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  end  being  to  a  certain  extent  expected 
and  foreseen.  But  even  here  we  are  beset  by  anomalies  of  experience 
arising  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  realising  facts  dependmg  so 
much  upon  subjective  impressions.  For  example,  a  young  man  in- 
timately Imown  to  the  author  of  this  article  went  to  Edinburgh  many 
years  ago  to  study  medicine,  it  being  known  to  himself  and  some 
of  his  friends  that  there  was  some  internal  flaw  or  weakness,  in  regard 
to  the  precise  nature  of  which  he  always  maintained  a  strict  reserve. 
It  was  reputed  (as  in  the  case  of  Seneca)  to  be  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  "asthma;"  but  no  regular  asthmatic  paroxysm  was  ever 
brought  under  notice.  This  young  man  pursued  all  his  medical 
studies  and  took  his  degree  without  apparent  difficulty ;  living  in 
the  main  carefully,  but  often  visiting  the  hospital  at  night  and  doing 
all  the  miscellaneous  work  of  a  hardworking  student.  He  afterwards 
went  to  the  Crimea  and  served  through  the  whole  campaign,  up  to 
the  taking  of  the  Kedan  fort,  as  an  assistant-surgeon  attached  to  a  regi- 
ment ;  his  letters  at  this  time  giving  most  minute  descriptions  of  all 
his  personal  impressions  of  the  scenes  and  great  events  around  him, 
but  being  almost  entirely  silent  as  to  his  own  physical  sensations,  if 
he  had  any,  of  chronic  disease.  He  was  afterwards  affected  with 
some  of  the  current  diseases  of  the  service,  and  had  also  an  attack 
of  rheumatic  fever,  after  which  he  was  sent  liome,  but  continued  with 
his  regiment  on  its  return,  and  finally  died  at  Chichester  in  a  time 
apparently  of  profound  tranquillity,  and  with  such  startling  suddenness 
that  he  had  barely  time  to  use  some  of  the  most  familiar  remedies- 

in  minute  pathological  research  ;  especially  as  occurring  only  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  patient  became  subject  to  the  first  symptoms  of  car- 
diac disease  in  1841  ;  had  a  smart  attack  of  regular  gout  in  1846,  followed  by  giddiness 
and  cardiac  pains,  which  were  rarely  altogether  absent  afterwards.  He  died  suddenly, 
as  described,  in  September  1847,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.— "W.  T.  G. 
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and  common  external  appliances  before  lie  was  called  away,  his  fellow- 
officers  having  had  no  previous  note  of  warning  whatever.  A  subse- 
qnent  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  local  applications  Avhich 
he  had  himself  directed  in  the  moment  preceding  his  death  were 
precisely  those  which  he  had  learned  in  the  Edinburgh  Eoyal  Infir- 
mary to  apply' in  several  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  in  the  study  of 
which  he  had  interested  himself.  He  had  also,  it  appeared,  confided 
to  his  mother  the  idea  that  he  might  possibly  die  suddenly,  owing 
to  some  imperfection  of  which  he  was  sensible  at  the  heart.  He  died 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  The  pericardium  was  found  to  be  firmly 
adherent,  and  the  heart  rather  small,  its  muscular  fibres  pale,  and 
apparently  altered  in  texture.  In  this  instance  it  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  symptoms  of  an  appreciable,  but  still  of  a  tolerable  kind, 
may  have  existed  for  many  years,  unreported,  undescribed,  and 
perhaps  not  even  distinctly  realised  by  the  patient  himself,  though  he 
was  one  carefully  instructed  in  all  that  relates  to  this  subject,  and 
known  to  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
medical  observation.^ 

The  cases  adverted  to  above  have  been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions^ 
cases  of  sudden  death  in  which  the  symptomatic  history  of  the  facts 
leading  Tip  to  the  fatal  result  is  either  imperfect,  or  altogether 
mysterious  ;  and  in  "which  also  the  picture  of  angina  pectoris  as  drawn 
by  Heberden  fails  at  some  point  or  other  to  apply  to  the  facts.  But 
in  cases  of  true  angina  of  the  most  typical  kind,  and  especially  in 
those  associated  with  a  distinct  organic  lesion,  such  as  calcification  or 
other  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  fibre  of  the  heart,  it  might 
easily  be  argued  that  the  fact  of  a  sudden,  as  opposed  to  a  more 
ordinary  mode  of  death,  is  not  less  mysterious  than  in  any  of  those 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  preceded  by  no  such  typical  symptoms. 
For,  after  all,  what  we  know  in  cases  of  true  Angina  is  simply  the  fact 
that  pain  of  a  certain  order  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  severity  often 
brings  death  in  its  train;  how  the  death  occurs,  and  what  precise 
conjunction  of  phenomena  or  pathological  causes  determines  its 
occurrence  at  a  particular  moment,  we  know  as  little  apparently  in 
the  painful  as  in  the  comparatively  painless  cases.  It  is  plainly  out 
of  the  question  to  suppose  that  a  chronic,  and  in  its  very  nature 

1  For  additional  details  see  the  Edinburgh  Medical  JoniTial,  vol.  v.  1859,  p.  95. 
Hebcrden's  remarks  in  his  first  paper  (1768)  as  to  the  association  of  angina  with  sudden 
death  are  important.  He  had  at  that  time  seen  about  twenty  cases  (four  j'ears  later  h& 
notes  fifty,  and  in  his  Commentaries  about  a  hundred  cases) ;  of  the  twenty  cases  first  observed 
he  had  known  six  to  have  died  suddenly  ;  and  perhaps  more  may  have  so  perished,  with- 
out the  fact  being  known.  "  But,"  lie  argues,  "  though  the  natural  tendency  be  to  kill/ 
suddenly,  yet  some  of  those  afflicted  may  die  in  anotlier  manner"  (unless  such  persons 
could  be  considered  as  exempt  from  all  the  other  diseases  proper  to  advancing  age)  "  since 
this  disorder  will  last,  as  I  have  known  it  more  than  once,  near  twenty  years."  Heber- 
den had  fu'st  become  aware  of  the  tendency  to  sudden  death  in  angina,  on  mentioning 
the  peculiar  symptoms  to  a  physician  of  great  experience,  who  had  toUI  liim  that  most 
of  these  cases  had  in  his  experience  been  suddenly  fatal.  Tlio  careful  manner  in  which 
Heberden's  own  experience  had  been  matured  (so  to  speak)  for  publication  appears  very 
clearly  in  these  incidental  remarks. 
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gradually  advancing  lesion,  like  fatty  degeneration  or  disease  of  the 
coronary  vessels  is  the  direct  and  immediate  determining  cause  of 
a  death  which  occurs  in  a  moment,  or  of  spasmodic  seizures  which 
come  on  in  the  midst  of  comparative  health,  and  pass  away  in  many 
instances  in  a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  in  an  hour  or  two,  leaving  the 
patient  witli  a  quiet  pulse,  free  from  serious  complaint,  and  (apart 
from  certain  forms  of  exertion)  able  for  many  of  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life.  The  cardiac  fibre  which  carried  Dr.  Chalmers  safely  over  the 
last  three  weeks  of  his  life,  with  its  harassing  duties  and  active  exer- 
tions in  various  places,  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  become 
suddenly  so  much  more  diseased  (physically  speaking)  that  it  must 
needs  be  disabled  to  the  extent  of  ceasing  to  act  altogether,  in  the 
absolute  quiet  of  an  undisturbed  night,  after  a  day  peacefully  and 
happily  spent  in  his  own  home,  and  an  evening  closed  in  a  state  of 
radiant  satisfaction  and  joy,  without  any  apparent  trace  of  morbid 
misgivings.  A  like  argument  would  prolDably  apply  to  many  or  most 
of  Dr.  Heberden's  cases  of  angina  pectoris  ;  to  all  cases,  indeed,  in 
which  the  element  of  spasm  (so-called)  is  a  prominent  feature ;  and  in 
the  elaborate  argument,  so  well  rendered  and  modernised  by  Dr. 
Latham,  in  which  Heberden  vindicates  for  his  "dolor  pectoris"  a 
place  among  the  spasms,  as  opiposed  to  inflammation  or  organic  disease, 
we  are  only  seeking,  with  him,  for  a  mode  of  reasoned  description  or 
of  generalisation  for  facts  which  are  confessedly  mysterious.  The 
whole  of  the  argument  that  has  been  raised  since  Heberden's  time  as 
to  whether  death  in  these  cases  is  caused  by  spasm  or  by  paralysis  of 
the  heart,  and  the  small  amount  of  actual  information  or  real  science 
which  has  emerged  from  the  somewhat  fruitless  controversy,  shows 
strongly  how  much  we  may  deceive  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  in 
describing  a  mere  association  of  symptoms  with  certain  pathological 
lesions,  Ave  have  fully  explained  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  the 
one  grou]5  of  facts  with  the  other.  Trom  this  point  of  view  one  more 
instance  of  sudden  death,  Avith  all  its  preceding  life-history,  may  be 
regarded  as  having  a  sufficient  interest  for  us  to  be  cited  here  with 
some  detail. 

The  great  comparative  anatomist  and  profound  physiologist  John 
Hunter  died,  as  is  well  known,  with  startling  suddenness  in  the  year 
1793  ;  and  from  all  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  fatal  illness,  and  of  the  symptoms  from  which  he 
suffered  for  twenty  years  before  his  death,  it  is  evident  that  the 
opinion  of  one,  at  least,  of  his  most  intimate  and  confidential  friends, 
as  well  as  probably  the  secret  convictions,  in  the  end,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished sufferer  himself,  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  angina 
pectoris  of  Heberden  as  the  true  nosological  interpretation  of  his 
morbid  state.  The  detailed  posthumous  narrative  of  the  symptoms, 
coming  as  it  does,  almost  from  the  very  lips  of  Hunter,^  and  charac- 

1  "Each  symptom,"  writes  Sir  Everard  Home,  "was  described  at  the  time  it 
occurred,  and  cither  noted  by  himself,  or  dictated  to  me  when  Mi\  Hunter  was  too  ill  to 
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tevisecl  by  all  his  restless  activity  of  mind  in  tlie  search  after  truth, 
forms  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  whole 
history  of  medicine.  There  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  this  wonderful 
narrative  which  will  not  repay  the  careful  study  of  the  physician ;  and 
although  the  substance  of  the  whole  is  here  faithfully  preserved,  the 
need  for  condensation  will  compel  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  the  vivid 
touches  which  reveal  the  mind  of  genius  intent,  even  amidst  physical 
suffering,  upon  the  mysteries  of  its  own  being. 

How  far  these  descriptive  touches  had  been  reasoned  out  into  clear 
conceptions  in  the  mind  of  Hunter  himself  does  not  appear  from  the 
narrative  ;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  his  most  intimate  and  congenial 
friend,  Edward  Jenner,  postponed  for  many  years  the  publication  of 
certain  highly  original  observations  on  angina  pectoris  (afterwards 
adopted  and  in  part  published  by  Dr.  Parry),  from  the  fear  of  compro- 
mising the  feelings  of  John  Hunter  by  a  too  obvious  reference  to  his 
case.^  Tt  is  well  established,  also,  that  the  case,  did,  in  fact,  fulfil  the 
anticipations  of  Jenner,  both  as  to  the  fatal  event,  and  as  to  the  ap- 
pearances observed  after  death.  It  has  rarely  happened,  surely,  that 
two  minds  so  keenly  alive  to  theoretic  truth,  and  yet  so  observant  of 
detail,  have  been  applied  to  any,  even  the  most  indifferent  obscure 
case  in  medicine ;  for  in  this  instance  it  is  the  author  of  the  "  Treatise 

write  ...  As  the  statement  is  made  up  fiom  detaclied  notes  wliicli  were  not  written 
with  a  view  to  publication,  it  will  appear  in  point  of  language  extremely  deficient ;  it 
was  thought,  however,  best  to  leave  it  in  its  present  form,  lest  by  altering  the  language 
the  effect  of  some  of  the  expressions  might  be  diminished,  or  misunderstood." — Life  of 
Hunter,  prefixed  to  the  Treatise  on  Inflammation,  1794,  p.  xlv. 

1  The  circumstances,  as  delivered  in  writing  by  Jenner  to  Dr.  Parry,  are  curious,  and 
S];)eciall3- intei'estiug  as  bearing  on  the  early  symptoms  in  John  Hunter's  case.  "The 
first  case  I  ever  saw,"  writes  Jenner,  "of  angina  pectoris  was  that  in  the  year  1772, 
published  by  Dr.  Heberden,  with  Mr.  Hunter's  dissection.  There,  I  can  almost  positively 
say,  the  coronary  arteries  were  not  examined.  Another  case  of  a  Mr.  Carter,  at  Dursley, 
fell  under  my  care"  (date  not  given);  but  in  this  case  "the  coronary  arteries  were 
become  bony  canals."  "Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Pay  therus  met  with  a  case"  .  .  .  "At  this 
veiy  time,  niy  valued  friend  Mr.  John  Hunter  began  to  have  the  symptoms  of  angina 
pectoris  too  stronglj^  marked  upon  him  ;  and  .this  circumstance  prevented  any  publi- 
cation of  my  ideas  upon  the  subject,  as  it  must  have  brought  on  an  unpleasant  conference 
between  Mr.  Hunter  and  me.  I  mentioned  both  to  Mr.  (Jline  and  Mr.  Home  my  notions 
of  the  matter  ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  think  much  of  them.  When  however  Mr.  Hunter 
died,  Mr.  Home  very  candidly  wrote  to  me,  immediately  after  the  dissection,  to  tell  me 
I  was  right."  In  1778,  Jenner  wrote  a  distinct  statement  of  his  fears  about  Hunter's 
case,  and  of  his  views  on  the  pathology  of  angina  pectoris,  intending  it  as  a  commu- 
nication in  private  to  Dr.  Heberden  ;  but,  pi'obably  from  the  fear  that  it  might  lead  to 
publication,  the  letter  never  was  sent  (See  Life  of  Edward  Jenner,  by  Dr.  Baron, 
vol.  i.  p.  39).  It  is,  moreover,  certain  that  Hunter,  in  a  fatal  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Fothergill  ("Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries, "  vol.  v.  p.  254),  had  actually  observed 
disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  connection  with  sudden  death  from  angina  pectoris  as 
early  as  March,  1775  ;  so  that  the  presumption  is  exceedingly  strong  that  Hunter  not  only 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Jenncr's  views  on  the  subject,  but  also  had  in  part  sug- 
gested them.  There  is  thus  a  chain  of  evidence  of  no  ordinary  consistency  tending  to 
show  that  Hunter,  who  never  formally  identified  his  own  symptoms  with  those  of  tlie 
angina  pectoris  of  Heberden,  was  nevertheless  cognisant  of  their  real  nature  and  probable 
termination,  at  least  as  early  as  Jenncr's  su.spicions  took  origin,  which,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see  reason  to  believe,  was  in  1777.  The  death  of  Hunter,  in  1793,  was  in  fact 
almo.st  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  veiy  circumstances  of  Fothergill's  case,  viz.  "in  a 
sudden  and  violent  transport  of  anger ; "  and  the  appearances  on  dissection  were  also 
strikingly  similar. 
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on  the  Hood,  Inflammation,"  &c.,  who  is  both  sufferer  and  narrator,, 
while  it  is  the  clear-sighted  and  eminently  truth-loving  discoverer- 
of  vaccination  who  forms  and  announces  to  us  the  diagnosis. 

John  Hunter  "was  a  very  healthy  man  for  the  first  forty  years  of 
his  life,  if  we  except  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs  in  the  year  1759. 
In  the  spring  of  1769,  in  his  forty-first  year,  he  had  a  regular  fit  of  the 
gout,  which  returned  in  the  three  following  springs,  hut  not  in  the 
fourth."  In  the  spring  of  1773  (rather  more  than  twenty  years  before 
his  death)  he  had  the  first  appalling  attack  of  what  may,  from  our 
present  point  of  view,  be  fairly  regarded  as  angina  pectoris,  though 
the  pain  (perhaps  from  some  association x)f  ideas  with  "gout  in  the 
stomach,"  the  regular  attack  having,  as  stated  above,  not  appeared  at 
the  expected  time)  was  in  this  instance  referred  to  the  region  of  the 
pylorus.  "  While  he  was  walking  about  the  room,  he  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  looking  glass,  and  observed  his  countenance  to  be  pale,  his 
lips  white,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  dead  man ;  this  alarmed  him, 
and  led  him  to  feel  for  his  pulse,  but  he  found  none  in  either  arm ; 
the  pain  continued,  and  he  found  himself  at  times  not  breathing. 
Being  afraid  of  death  soon  taking  place  if  he  did  not  breathe,  he 
produced  the  voluntary  act  of  breathing  by  working  his  lungs  by  the 
power  of  the  will."  ^  The  "  sensitive  principle  "  was  not  affected ;  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  continued  in  this  state,  when  the  pain 
gradually  lessened,  and  in  two  hours  he  was  completely  recovered. 

The  next  attack  was  in  1776  ;^  it  was  distinguished,  however,  by 
a  very  decided  amount  of  vertigo,  which  was  not  present,  apparently, 
in  the  first  attack ;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  drunk  too  much,  and  was  a 
little  sick;  on  lying  down  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  suspended  in  the  air; 
motion  in  a  carriage  gave  the  uneasy  "  sensation  of  going  down,  or 
sinking;"^  motion,  either  of  the  head  or  foot,  was  insufferable,  from 
the  idea  it  gave  of  ranging  through  vast  distances,  "  The  idea  he  had 
of  his  own  size  was  that  of  being  only  two  feet  long."  The  special 
senses  were  extremely  acute;  the  appetite  indifferent;  the  pulse  about 

1  In  this  and  otlier  passages  the  mind  of  Hunter  is  very  apparent.  Tlie  speculations 
Avhich  follow  may  possibly  be  those  of  Sir  Everai'd  Home,  and  at  all  events  they  are  not 
of  much  value  as  regards  the  present  narrative. 

^  This  date  is  probably  a  mistake,  either  of  Hunter  or  the  copyist ;  the  true  date  was 
1777,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Jenner  on  May  11th,  in  which  Huiitcr  ^mtes—  "  Net  two 
hours  after  I  saw  your  brother,  I  was  taken  ill  mth  a  s^rimming  in  the  head,  and  could 
not  raise  it  off  the  pillow  for  ten  days  ;  it  is  not  yet  perfectly  recovered."  During  his 
convalescence  Hunter  went  to  Bath  for  three  months,  on  tlie  advice  of  his  friends,  who 
took  a  much  more  serious  view  of  his  case  than  he  himself  appeared  to  do.  It  was  during 
his  residence  at  Bath,  apparently,  that  Dr.  Jenner  saw  Hunter  personally,  and  formed  the 
strong  views  as  to  the  character  and  probable  issue  of  the  case  which  lie  ever  afterwards 
retained,  and  which  he  wrote  out,  as  above  mentioned,  for  Dr.  Hebcrdeu  in  1778. 

3  There  is  a  characteristically  Hunterian  note  here  given  in  Home's  narrative,  which 
is  valuable  as  showing  how  much  these  details  of  subjective  phenomena  interested  John 
Hunter  as  a  physiologist,  while  as  mere  personal  matters  he  gave  all  his  own  suffer- 
ings extremely  little  consideration,  "It  is  very  curious  that  the  sensation  of  sinking  is 
very  uneasy  to  most  animals.  AVhen  a  person  is  tossed  in  a  blanket,  the  uncomfortublc 
part  is  falling  down  ;  take  any  animal  in  the  hand  and  raise  it  up,  it  is  very  ipiiet,  but 
brintf  it  down,  and  it  will  exert  all  its  powers  of  resistance,  every  muscle  in  its  body  is  in 
actiwi  ;  this  i's  the  case  even  with  a  child  as  early  as  its  bu-th." 
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sixty,  and  Aveak.  la  this  state  lie  continued  for  about  ten  days; 
bleeding  was  of  no  service,  purging  and  vomiting  (by  medicine)  "  dis- 
tressed him  greatly ; "  nothing  appeared  to  be  of  the  least  use.  From 
this  severe  illness  he  gradually  recovered,  but  only  after  a  long  con- 
valescence; and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  again  perfectly 
well,  having,  it  is  said,  grown  much  older  looking  in  the  interval 
between  this  and  his  next  severe  attack,  which  was  in  1785. 

The  illness  of  April  1785  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with 
an  ordinary  attack  of  gout,  followed  by  a  great  variety  of  anomalous 
nervous  sensations  which  are  minutely  described,  but  over  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  detain  the  reader.^  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  this 
time  onwards  Hunter  became  increasingly  subject  to  paroxysmal 
attacks,  which  assumed  more  and  more  the  characters  of  typical 
angina  pectoris.  The  nervous  disturbance  appears  to  have  been  at 
first  peripheral,  e.  g.,  "  a  sensation  of  the  muscles  of  the  nose  being  in 
action,"  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the  left  side  of  the  face,  jaw,  and 
throat,  w^hich  seemed  to  extend  into  the  head  on  that  side,  and  down 
the  left  arm  as  low  as  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  where  it  terminated  all 
at  once."  After  a  fortnight  these  symptoms  of  nervous  irritation 
"  extended  to  the  sternum,  producing  the  same  disagreeable  sensations 
there,  and  giving  the  feeling  of  the  sternum  being  drawn  backwards 
towards  the  spine,  as  well  as  that  of  oppression  in  breathing,  although 
the  action  of  breathing  was  attended  with  no  real  difficulty ;  at  these 
times  the  heart  seemed  to  miss  a  stroke,  and  upon  feeling  the  pulse,, 
the  artery  was  very  much  contracted,  often  hardly  to  be  felt,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  pulse  was  entirely  stopt."  He  had  also  pains 
in  the  heart  itself,  as  well  as  the  diaphragm  and  stomach,  attended 
with  considerable  eructations  of  wind,  "  a  land  of  mixture  of  hic- 
cough and  eructation."  In  the  most  severe  attacks  "  he  sunk  into  a 
swoon  or  doze,  which  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  after  which  he  started 
up,  without  the  least  recollection  of  what  had  passed,  or  of  his 
preceding  illness."  The  agonies  he  suffered  were  dreadfvd,"  and  w^hen 
he  fainted  away  he  was  thought  to  be  dead. 

As  in  other  instances  of  augina,  these  attacks  were  at  first  brought 
on  chiefly  by  motion,  "  especially  on  an  ascent,  either  of  stairs  or  of 
rising  ground."  The  affections  of  the  mind  that  were  chiefly  injurious 
were  anxiety  and  anger ;  "  it  was  not  the  cause  of  the  anxiety,  but 
the  quantity  of  it,  that  affected  him ;  the  anxiety  about  the  hiving  of 

'  Dr.  Pitcairn  elicited  on  this  occasion,  by  special  inquiries,  that  Hunter's  mind  had 
been  much  harassed,  in  consequence  of  his  having  opened  the  body  of  a  person  wlio  had 
died  of  the  bito  of  a  mad  dog,  about  six  wcelcs  before  ;  in  doing  which  he  had  wounded 
his  hand.  For  a  fortnight,  it  is  added,  his  mind  had  been  in  continual  suspense,  from 
the  idea  that  ho  might  be  seized  with  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  ;  and  it  certainly  seems 
very  probable,  as  it  was  supposed,  that  tlic  nervous  symptoms  alhidcd  to  may  have  been 
in  some  measure,  at  least,  determined  or  produced  by  this  ticcidcnt. 

"  This  is  the  personal  testimony  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  who  witnessed  this  attack, 
having  become  Hunter's  regular  assistant  in  Ids  practice,  and  acted  for  him  during  his 
illness.    It  is  probable,  but  not  expressly  stated,  that  Homo  also  was  a  witness 
to  the  first  attack  of  illness  in  1773,  as  ho  was  then  a  young  man  living  in  Hunter's, 
house. 
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a  swarm  of  bees,  the  anxiety  lest  an  animal  should  escape  before  lie 
conld  get  a  gun  to  shoot  it,"  brought  on  an  attack  ;  "  anger  brought  on 
the  same  complaint,  and  he  could  conceive  it  possible  for  that  passion 
to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  life;  but  what  was  very 
extraordinary,  the  more  tender  passions  of  the  mind  did  not  produce 
it compassion,  admiration,  &c.  miglit  be  canied  to  the  extent  of 
tears,  "  yet  the  spasm  was  not  excited."  "  He  ate  and  slept  as  well  as 
ever,  and  his  mind  was  in  no  degree  depressed ;  the  want  of  exercise 
made  him  grow  unusually  fat." 

Mrs.  Hunter,  in  writing  to  Jenner,  called  the  disease,  even  at  this 
.stage,  "  flying  gout."^  We  have  already  seen  what  Jenner  thought  of 
it  several  years  before.  Hunter  himself  was  probably  familiar  with 
Heberden's  description,  and  at  all  events  had  assisted  in  Heberden's 
inquiry  by  performing  the  examination  of  the  very  remarkable  case 
recorded  in  the  "Medical  Transactions  "  in  1772.  He  himself  began 
to  suffer  in  1773.  That  he  had  realised  in  some  degree  the  danger  of 
his  position,  therefore,  can  scarcely,  be  doubted.  He  had  indeed  no 
nnmanl}'-  fear  of  death,  and  was  far  too  busy  to  occupy  himself  with 
what  he  would  have  regarded  as  weak  sentimentalisms  about  himself 
He  probably  avoided  the  subject  deliberately,^  and  felt  himself  able 
to  pursue  all  his  various  occupations  with  the  same  ardour  as  ever,  in 
the  intervals  of  suffering.  But  he  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  risk  to 
which  he  was  sometimes  exposed  by  over-exertion,  and  still  more  by 
his  uncontrollable  temper ;  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  "  liis  life 
was  in  the  hands  of  any  rascal  who  chose  to  annoy  and  tease  hiin;"^ 
a  remarkable  expression,  and  a  sad  anticipation  of  the  actual  ending. 

The  close  of  1789  brought  with  it  a  new  set  of  complications,  which 
may  be  briefly  summarised  as  loss  of  memory,  and  various  kinds  of 
visual  disturbance,  especially  the  apparent  deflection  of  objects  from 
their  true  direction ;  some  of  the  former  subjective  sensations,  men- 
tioned in  the  attack  of  1776,  returned  upon  him.  "  Dreams  had  tlie 
strength  of  reality,  so  much  so  as  to  awaken  him ;  the  disposition  to 
sleep  was  a  good  deal  gone,  an  hour  or  two  in  the  twenty-four  being 
as  much  as  could  be  obtained.  Neither  the  mind,  nor  the  reasoning 
faculty,  however,  were  affected ; "  indeed  he  reasoned  most  acutely  in 
regard  to  his  own  visual  derangements,  and  pursued  the  questions 
suggested  by  them  in  physiology  with  a  keenness,  which  was  quite 
characteristic. 

At  last  the  busy,  ever  active  mind  was  to  cease  from  its  labours, 
and  the  strong,  much-enduring  bodily  frame,  wearied  out  and  spent 
in  the  service,  "was  to  give  way.  His  recovery  from  this  indisposition 
was  much  less  perfect  than  from  any  of  the  others ;  he  never  lost 
entirely  the  oblique  vision ;  his  memory  was  in  some  respects  evidently 
impaired,  and  the  spasms  became  more  constant ;  he  never  went  to 

1  Palmer's  Life  of  John  Hunter,  p.  96.  . 
^  In  all  his  published  correspondence  there  is  only  one  hrief  alluision  to  l.ds  owu 
illnesses,  the  one  given  alcove  from  a  note  to  Jenner. 
3  Pal'mer,  ut  supra,  p.  119. 
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bed  without  tlieir  being  brought  on  by  the  act  of  undressing  himself; 
they  came  on  in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  the  least  exertion  in  conver- 
sation after  dinner  was  attended  by  them.  Even  operations  in  surgery 
if  attended  with  any  nicety,  now  produced  the  same  effects. 

The  end  is  well  known.  There  is  reason  to  think  it  was  almost 
foreseen  by  himself  A  dispute  of  a  pauiful,  but  not,  after  all,  of  a 
very  serioTis  or  overwhelming  character,  had  embittered  his  relations 
with  the  governors  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  On  the  16th  of  October, 
1793,  he  determined  to  be  present  at  a  meeting,  w^here,  however,  he 
apprehended  a  personal  dispute.  He  expressed  to  a  friend  the  feeling, 
that  such  a  dispute  might  be  fatal  to  him,  but  went  nevertheless. 
Something  that  he  said  in  the  Board-room  w^as  noticed,  and  flatly  con- 
tradicted. He  stopped,  left  the  room  in  a  silent  rage,  and  had  just 
time  to  gain  the  next  room,  when  "  he  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  fell 
down  dead." 

The  appearances  in  the  dead  body  were  complex.  The  pericardium 
Avas  very  unusually  thickened  ;  the  heart  very  small,  its  muscular  sub- 
stance pale ;  the  coronary  arteries  were  converted  into  open  bony 
tubes ;  the  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  also  were  involved  in 
a  similar  degeneration;  the  aorta  was  dilated,  in  its  ascending  part, 
to  the  extent  of  one-third.  The  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  within 
the  cranium  were  also  bony,  and  the  basilar  artery  "  had  opaque  white 
spots  very  generally  along  its  coats."  The  structure  of  the  brain 
itself  was  normal. 

To  these  observations  of  Mdiat  may  be  almost  called  historical  cases, 
bearing  upon  the  fact  of  sudden  death  and  its  associated  symptoms,  I 
will  add  only  a  few  details  gathered  from  a  long  and  close  observation 
of  cardiac  diseases  in  general. 

Apart  from  wdiat  has  been  variously  termed  cardiac  asthma, 
dyspnoea,  or  orthopnoea,  which  in  many  cases  receives  its  clear  ex- 
planation from  the  associated  states  either  of  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion, or  of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  and  pleur£e,  as  disclosed  by  physical  signs, 
there  is  often  an  element  of  subjective  abnormal  sensation  present  in 
cardiac  diseases  which,  when  it  is  not  localised  through  the  coincidence 
of  pain,  is  a  specially  indefinable  and  indescribable  sensation,  almost 
always  felt  to  be  such  by  the  patient  himself.  I  make  this  remark 
deliberately,  as  the  result  of  experience,  and  well  knowing  that  it  is 
liable  to  be  brought  into  question  in  particular  instances ;  that,  in 
fact,  a  large  part  of  what  has  been  described  under  the  titles  given  at 
the  commencement  of  this  paragraph,  has  been  inextricably  confounded 
by  systematic  writers  with  the  sensation,  or  group  of  sensations, 
to  which  I  refer.i  To  this  group  of  sensations,  wlien  not  distinctly 
accompanied  by  local  pain,  I  have,  in  various  instances,  given  the 

'  "  In  considci-ing  this  subject  we  must  not  forget,"  writes  Dr.  Stokes,  "  that  under 
the  name  angina  pectoris,  physicians  have  inehided,  and  still  include,  many  examples  of 
diseases  whicii  vaiy  in  their  nature  and  combinations.  Well  marked  instances  of  the 
affection  as  described  by  Dr.  Latham,  are  rarely  met  with  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
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name  of  Angina  sine  dolore,  recognising,  thereby,  what  I  believe  to  be 
its  true  diagnostic  and  pathological  significance,  and  its  alliance  with 
the  painful  angina  of  Heberden  ;  the  pain  in  which,  however,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  an  exceedingly  variable  element,  both  in  degree 
and  in  Idnd.  This  painless,  or  at  least  not  definitely  and  locally 
painful,  angina,  is  found  in  connection  with  every  kind  of  cardiac 
lesion  which  ends  in  death  (whether  sudden  or  not)  in  varying  pro- 
portions ;  often  associated  with  the  other  phenomena  which  make  up 
the  picture  of  a  confirmed  case  of  organic  heart  disease  tending  to 
death,  but  not  rarely  also  under  circumstances  which  admit  of  its 
being  separately  described.  Among  the  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart, 
incompetency  of  the  aortic  valves  is  the  one  which  most  frequently 
gives  rise  characteristically  to  this  peculiar  form  of  suffering ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  it  arises  early  in  the  course  of 
aortic  valvular  disease  there  is  neither  dropsy,  or  lividity,  nor  haem- 
optysis ;  very  often  tliere  is  no  disease  of  the  lungs  ascertainable  by 
physical  signs,  and  in  particular  no  wheezing,  even  in  very  severe 
paroxysms  of  this  truly  cardiac  anguish  or  indefinable  distress.  But 
there  is,  in  variable  degrees,  a  sensation  which  can  only  be  called 
anxiety,  or  cardiac  oppression ;  the  patient  acquires  a  haggard,  almost 
a  frightened  look,  and  from  his  habitual  attitude  and  manner,  as  much 
as  from  anything  he  distinctly  declares  in  words,  it  becomes  e\'ident 
'  that  he  is  suffering  from  a  sense  of  insecurity  which  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly express.  In  the  more  aggravated  cases  the  loss  of  sleep  is  a 
serious  part  of  the  suffering,  and  patients  will  sometimes  declare  that 
they  are  afraid  to  sleep,  lest  some  other  and  greater  evil  than  the  loss 
of  sleep  should  come  upon  them ;  obviously  an  experience  actually 
acquired,  that  sleep  is,  in  this  state,  sometimes  the  precursor,  and 
apparently  the  cause,  of  a  formidable  increase  in  the  symptoms.  An 
intelligent  patient  in  this  condition  recently  put  the  question  to  his 
medical  attendant,  with  respect  to  a  very  moderate  dose  of  hydrate  of 
chloral,  proposed  to  be  given  after  many  sleepless  nights,  whether  it 
would  not  be  "  dangerous,"  i.e.  (as  he  afterwards  explained  to  me), 
whether  the  sleep  artificially  induced  might  not  be  the  means  of 
determining  an  attack  which  might  prove  fatal.  AVhen  sleep  is 
obtained,  it  is  brief  and  easily  disturbed,  often  by  frightful  dreams ; 
and  when  these  occur  they  are  mixed  up  with  the  sensations  of  an  ap- 
proaching paroxysm,  so  that  the  dream  may  appear  to  be  the  actual 
cause  of  the  paroxysm.  An  assertion  of  the  patient  just  alluded  to 
was  that  he  "woke  up  with  the  peculiar  sensation  on  him,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  check  it."  In  very  extreme  cases,  which  are  often, 
however,  complicated  with  true  ortliopnoea,  dropsy,  and  other  more 
recognised  cardiac  and  respiratory  symptoms  of  secondary  origin,  the 
patient  may  for  weeks  together  be  unable  to  lie  do\vn  or  to  take 


t>i/.  Tiiirelv  nervous  cases  noticed  by  Lnennec.  //tawc  never  seen  cither  of  these  forms. 
The  disease  whicli  in  this  country''^  (Ireland?)  "  niOHt  often  gets  the  name  of  angina 
pectoris  might  be  more  properly  designated  as  cardiac  asthma."    Op.  cU.  p.  iSS. 
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ordinary  rest,  and  on  tlie  other  hand  may  be  almost  continually  lialf- 
asleep in  such  cases  accidents  are  apt  to  occur,  from  the  patient  fall- 
ing forwards  in  a  fit  of  sheer  exhaustion,  or  getting  burned  or  otherwise 
injured  while  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Nor  are  more  distinctly 
cerebral  symptoms  wanting.  In  some  of  these  cases  I  have  seen 
attacks  closely  resembling  epilepsy,  without  any  subsequent  paralysis ; 
when  however,  hemiplegia  or  aphasic  symptoms  occur,  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  are  due  to  more  distinctly  organic  changes  in  the 
nervous  centres ;  and  usually  to  cerebral  embolism.  It  would  be  vain 
to  indicate  the  verbal  expedients  by  which  patients  endeavour  to 
describe  their  sensations,  when  found  in  an  attack  of  tliis  paroxysmal 
suffering.  Palpitation,  and  breathlessness  are  often  aUuded  to,  sepa- 
rately or  together ;  but  still  more  often  it  is  a  sense  of  "  oppression," 
or  of  "  pressure,"  which  is  sometimes  described  as  if  the  chest  were 
actually  being  compressed  from  before  backwards ;  one  patient  de- 
scribed it  as  a  "  kind  of  sm-ging  up,"  which  came,  as  he  thought,  from 
the  bowels,  and  was  attended  with  the  feeling  of  wind,  and  also,  I 
suspect,  with  a  degree  of  hysteric  globus,  rising,  as  he  described  it, 
to  his  throat,  and  causing  him  to  pant  for  breath.  The  respiration  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  or  invariably  disturbed  in  these  cases,  though 
it  is  frequently  more  or  less  quickened,  and  sometimes  the  opposite  ; 
in  certain  cases  the  respiration  is  alternately  frequent  and  infrequent ; 
several  rapid  panting  or  gasping  respirations  are  continued  over  half- 
a-minute  together,  and  are  gi'adually  succeeded  by  a  corresponding 
period  of  comparative  quiescence,  which  at  times  culminates  in  a 
positive  arrest  or  suspension,  for  a  time,  of  a  respiratory  act  (see  the 
narrative  of  John  Hunter's  case  above  cited).^ 

This  peculiar  type  of  "  suspirious,"  or  irregularly  sighing,  respira- 
tion (as  it  has  been  termed),  is  so  far  characteristic  of  the  "  angina 

1  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Dr.  Stokes,  who  is  tindoubtedly  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  first  distinctly  realised,  and  clearly  stated,  the  importance  of  this  type  of  respi- 
ration as  indicating  cardiac  disease  (especially  weakened  action,  or  fatty  degeneration,  of 
the  fihre  of  the  heart)  should  have  so  completely  overlooked  the  case  of  John  Hunter,  -while 
fixing  upon  the  symptoms  described  in  Seneca's  case  as  characteristic  (see  note,  -p.  553). 
The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  now  numerous  dissertations,  in  Germany  as  well  as 
in  this  country,  on  the  "  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,"  as  it  has  been  called  on  the  con- 
tinent. "It  coasists,"  says  Dr.  Stokes  {oj}.  cU.  p.  324),  "in  the  occurrence  of  a  series 
of  inspirations,  increasing  to  a  maximum,  and  then  declining  in  force  and  length,  until 
a  state  of  apparent  apncea  is  established.  In  this  condition  the  patient  may  remain  for 
such  a  length  of  time  as  to  make  his  attendants  believe  that  he  is  dead,  when  a  low  in- 
spiration, followed  by  one  more  decided,  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  ascending 
and  then  descending  series  of  inspirations. "  Probably  the  first  really  exact  description 
of  this  phenomenon  was  by  Dr.  Gheyne,  in  1 818  (Dublin  Hospital  Reports  vol.  ii. ,  p.  216), 
The  peculiar  interest  and  value  of  Hunter's  case,  however,  for  us  consists  in  its  giving 
the  personal  impressions,  or  subjective  sensations,  of  that  great  physiologist  in  a  way 
that  no  merely  objective  description  could  efl'ect,  and  wholly  apart  from  hypothesis.  It 
is  curiou.s  to  observe  how  completely  Hunter's  description  of  his  own  sensations  corre- 
sponds witli  Galen's  commentary  on  a  notable  passage  in  Hij^pocrates,  where  a  certain 
kind  of  "rare  and  large  "  respiration  is  described  as  "like  a  person  who  forgot  for  a 
time  tlie  need  of  breathing,  and  tlien  suddenly  remembered."  Sec  the  very  interesting 
account  of  the  most  ancient  obsei'vations  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Warburton  Begbic,  in 
his  recent  Address  in  Medicine  {Briiisli  Medical  Journal,  August  7,  1875,  p.  1C6)  in 
whicli  tlinrc  will  also  be  found  a  brief  but  exact  account  of  the  more  modern  theories  as 
to  this  kind  of  respiratory  disorder. 
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sine  clolore,"  that  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  being  in  some  way  related 
to  lesions  involving  the  respiration  through  the  cardiac  nerves. 
Whether  dependent  necessarily  on  cardiac  causes  or  not,  however,  it 
is  certainly  not  necessarily  associated  with  any  organic  lesion  of  the 
lungs  or  air-passages  ;  it  occurs,  as  Dr.  Stokes  has  recorded,  "  without 
any  oxilc  or  sign  of  mechanical  obstruction."  Frequently  the  irregu- 
larities of  respiration  do  not  go  beyond  a  few  quick  gasps,  or  deep 
sighing  inspirations,  at  a  time,  and  the  period  of  apnoea,  or  of  rare  and 
slow  respiration,  is  correspondingly  shortened ;  but  when  this  condi- 
tion of  the  respiration,  even  in  its  minor  degraes,  is  associated  with 
the  peculiar  look  of  indescribable  cmguisli,  the  head  thrown  back,  the 
arms  extended  or  tossed  about,  and  the  vdiole  frame  showing  by  sheer 
muscular  restlessness  the  terrible  character  of  the  agony  (indicated 
often  by  cries,  even  when  without  local  or  positive  pain),  it  scarcely 
requires  the  aid  of  a  verbal  description  to  make  the  diagnosis  of 
angina  clear  to  the  observer.  It  is,  however,  important  to  remark  that 
the  character  and  peculiarly  altered  rhythm  of  the  breathing  are 
essentially  distinct  from  the  laborious  but  more  regular  and  at  the 
same  time  noisy  respiration  of  true  spasmodic  asthma  and  of  asthma- 
tic bronchitis.  I  have  also  observed  that  organic  and  valvidar  deformi- 
ties of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  even  when  complicated  with  great 
cyanosis,  are  only  slightly  characterised  by  the  symptoms  I  have  now 
endeavoured  to  indicate  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  diseases  of  the 
mitral  valve  are  less  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  this  form  of  angina 
than  those  of  the  aortic,  and  the  obstructive  lesions  less  than  the 
regurgitations.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  in  its  more  aggravated  forms, 
however  caused,  and  aneurisms  (as  already  indicated)  arising  very 
near  the  heart,  or  projecting  into  the  pericardium,  are  apt  to  be 
accompanied  by  considerable  degrees  of  angina,  as  above  described. 
And  some  of  the  worst  cases  I  have  seen  have  been  those,  in  which 
the  only  lesion  that  could  be  fairly  presumed  to  exist  was  fatty  or 
other  degeneration  of  the  fibre  of  the  heart,  sometimes  with,  some- 
times without,  direct  evidence  of  moderate  or  slight  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle.^    As  in  the  case  of  the  locally  painful,  or  neuralgic 

1  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  a  much  valued  friend  and  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  after  a  gradually  progressive  illness 
watched  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  and  with  full  forc-kuowledge  of  its  character  and 
probable  termination,  the  beats  of  the  heart  frequently  numbered  as  low  as  22-24  in  tlie 
minute  ;  and  I  have  counted  them  as  low  as  18,  without  any  marked  irregularity.  The 
radial  pulse  was  at  these  times  exceedingly  soft  and  small,  but  althougli  the  suffering  was 
at  times  intense,  it  was  not  usually  accompanied  by  positive  definable  pain,  at  least  until 
the  last  few  days  or  weeks  of  the  disease,  when  (the  patient  not  being  at  the  time  under 
my  own  immediate  observation)  1  had  the  testimony  of  a  well-informed  medical  friend 
as  to  the  really  angina-like  character  of  the  paroxysms.  The  suspirious  respiration  was 
always  present  in  the  mcfte  considerable  paroxysms  of  suffering,  and  was  usually  not  alto- 
gether absent.  There  were  on  several  occasions  veiy  alarming  ]iseudo-apopleetic  or 
slight  epileptic  attacks,  M'ithout  permanent  disorder  either  of  the  intellectual  functions  or 
of  voluntary  movement.  Although  this  truly  noble-minded  and  self-denying  man  pur- 
sued the  work  of  his  life  up  to  the  very  verge  of  sudden  fainting  or  death  in  the  pulnit. 
yet  his  death  in  the  end  was  by  no  means  sudden,  but  rather  a  lingering  agony.  The 
entire  duration  of  his  fatal  illness  was  under  two  years,  and  he  continued  at  his  i)Ost, 
with  some  interruptions,  until  about  eight  months  before  his  death,  which  liappcued  ia 
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angina,  the  relation  of  the  symptonivS  to  the  organic  lesion  is  by  no 
means  constant,  even  when  the  latter  can  be  shown  to  be  present,  and 
to  be  presumably,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  cause  of  the  symptoms. 
And  it  may  further  be,  affirmed,  that  the  essentially  paroxysmal 
character  of  this  angina  is  such  as  to  lead  ns  inevitably  to  look  for  an 
explanation  of  it  beyond  the  positive  and  permanent  organic  lesion  of 
the  heart  or  aorta,  whatever  that  may  be  in  the  particular  case. 

• 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss,  with  such  assistance  as  can  be 
had  both  from  clinical  obseivation  and  from  physiological  pathology, 
the  extremely  obscure  subject  of  the  mode  in  which  the  innervation 
of  the  heart  is  affected  in  Cardiac  Angina — in  other  words,  the  ulti- 
mate patholociy  or  2Mt1iog6ny  of  the  affection.  We  have  seeii  that 
the  dolor  pectoris,  or  angina  pectoris,  of  Heberden  was  specially 
distinguished  by  him  from  all  those  pains  in  the  chest  which  were 
regarded  as  due  to  inflammation,  accompanied  or  followed  by 
organic  changes  corresponding  with  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
inflammatory  process.  In  other  words,  the  essential  pathology  of 
ano'ina,  according  to  Heberden,  was  that  of  a  neurosis.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  only  just  rendering  of  the  argument  of  this  great 
physician,  when  he  assigned  to  angina  pectoris  a  place  among  the 
distcnsiones,  or  spasms.  Later  observers  and  pathologists  have  been 
much  exercised  in  the  attempt  to  resolve  the  question,  whether 
sudden  death,  occurring  under  such  circumstances,  is  from  spasm,  or 
from  paralysis,  of  the  heart ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that  no  such 
question  was,  otherwise  than  remotely,  involved  in  Heberden's 
argument.  That  argument  was  directed  towards  a  very  practical  and 
real  conclusion,  and  was  not  at  all,  we  may  well  suppose,  intended  to 
foreclose  questions  of  physiological  pathology,  which,  according  to 
all  the  evidence  before  us,  were  not  before  his  mind,  or,  at  least,  not 
matured  for  discussion  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote.  Angina 
pectoris  had  to  be  placed  carefully  apart  from  the  jJT/rea^tct'  and  the 
phlef/masicc ;  had  any  doubt  been  left  open  on  this  subject,  the  dolor 
jpectoris  would  have  been  considered  as  demanding  the  treatment  of 
all  so-called  inflammatory  pains  in  that  day — large  and  repeated 
bleedings,  vomitings,  purgings,  &c.i  Hence  the  anxious  care  with 
which  Heberden  insisted  on  the  paroxysmal  and  non-fel)rile  character 
of  the  pain,  and  on  the  collateral  circumstances  which  led  him  to 
bring  it  into  the  great  group  of  the  spasms ;  e.g.  "  snhito  acccdit,  et 
reccdit " — "  in  ipsa  accessione  puls^is  non  concitatur,"  &c.  It  is  need- 
less to  pursue  the  argument  in  detail ;  possibly,  indeed,  the  details 

.January,  1865.  Up  to  a  few  day.s  before  deatli  he  iiiaiiitaiiied  his  pa.storal  connection 
^vitll  lii.s  congregation  by  means  of  letters,  some  of  which  have  been  publislied,  and 
.•show  all  the  jmwer  of  a  I'olnist  rniud  under  the  guidance  of  Christian  principle  and 
Tiopc.  Dr.  WaLsho,  who  saw  this  case  with  me  in  consultation,  agreed  with  me  iu  con- 
sidering it  one  probably  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart ;  but  there  was  no  iwsUmortcm 
•examination. 

1  j\ngina  pectoris,  rpiantuin  adhuc  illius  naturam  intellexi,  ad  distensionem,  non  autem 

.ad  iuflanimationem,  videtur  pertincre  Sanguinis  missio,  vomitus,  ct  imi'gnntia 

jTiihi  vi.sa  sunt  aliena. — Comm.  uU  supra. 
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might  be  open  to  question  in  some  instances.  But  on  endeavouring^ 
as  Dr.  Latham  has  done,  to  grasp  the  essential  principles  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  seen  through  a  somewhat  obsolete  phraseology,  we  may 
readily  assent  to  them,  even  if  we  should  suppose  that  Heberden,  in 
his  desire  to  prove  angina  pectoris  a  neurosis,  may  have  somewhat 
neglected  the  evidence  of  its  being  often  associated  ydih.  organic 
disease.^  He  found  in  the  suddenness  of  the  paroxysms,  in  the 
apparent  good  health  of  the  intervals,  iu  the  relief  often  afforded  by 
stimulants  and  by  opium,  the  basis  of  his  pathology  of  angina ;  and 
we  may  easily  admit  that  some  cases,  at  least,  of  the  typical  angina 
of  Heberden  must  have  been  fairly  open  to  the  construction  of  being 
cases  of  spasm,  and  nothing  more.  But  we  now  know  that  this 
typical  angina  is  only  the  culminating  form  of  a  group  of  symptoms, 
which,  in  their  less  pronounced,  less  definitely  painful,  and  more 
complicated  forms,  are  found  to  permeate  the  whole  field  of  cardiac 
pathology  and  diagnosis.  The  angina  which  consists  purely  of  a 
paroxysm  of  pain,  and  of  a  paroxysm  which  kills  suddenly  and 
instantaneously,  is  rare ;  but  the  angina  which  consists  of  a  tendency 
to  paroxysmal  aggravations  (not  always  purely  of  pain),  superinduced 
upon,  and  complicating,  the  other  symptoms  and  sequelae  of  cardiac 
organic  diseases,  is  matter  of  every-day  experience.  In  both  forms 
there  occurs  occasionally  a  23aroxysm  which  ends  in  death ;  but  in  the 
second  form  death  is  less  frequently  instantaneous  and  unexpected, both 
because  the  paroxysms  are  individually  less  intense,  and  because  the 
fatal  result,  when  it  arrives,  is  brought  about  in  part  by  other  causes 
than  the  immediate  causes  of  the  paroxysm.  And  even  if  we  should 
maintain  that  fatal  angina  is  always  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
organic  changes,-  there  would  still  remain  to  be  explained  these 
imquestionable  facts,  viz  : — 1.  Pain,  suddenly  coming  and  going  ;  2, 

^  Pie  refers,  liowever,  to  several  cases  wliicli  seemed  to  him  to  imply  tlie  existence  of 
organic  change ;  and  to  one  only,  in  whicli  "a  very  skilful  anatomist  conld  discover  no  fault 
in  the  heai-t,  in  the  valves,  in  the  arteries,  or  in  the  neighbouring  veins,  excepting  some 
small  nidiments  of  ossification  in  the  aorta.  Nor  were  any  indications  of  disease  found 
in  the  brain."  There  is  no  doubt  that  Heberden 's  personal  experience  of  angina  was 
almost  piu-ely  clinical,  not  pathological ;  but  it  lias  the  advantage,  for  us,  of  being  stated 
in  language  singularly  terse,  exact,  and  free  from  the  suspicion  of  prejudice.  Heberden 
claims,  in  his  Commentaries,  to  have  seen  nearly  a  hundred  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  of 
which  three  were  in  women.  One  was  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  "  who  had  something 
resembling  this  affection."  All  the  rest  were  in  men  near  or  past  the  fiftieth  year  of 
their  age.  At  the  time  of  liis  first  paper,  in  1768,  Heberden  had  "  never  seen  one  opened, 
who  had  died  of  it.  Most  of  those,"  he  adds,  "  with  whose  cases  I  had  been  acquainted 
w^ere  buried  before  I  heard  that  they  were  dead."  The  case  s]iecially  alluded  to  above 
was  almost  certainly  that  of  the  "  UnknoAvn,"  who,  in  April  1772,  wrote  to  Heberden  a 
minute  account  of  his  sym]itoms,  and  dying  suddenly  about  three  weeks  thereafter,  was 
found  to  have  left  in  his  will  express  instructions  that  Heberden  should  be  informed  ol 
his  death,  with  the  view  of  having  his  body  examined.  This  was  accordingly  done  by 
John  Hunter,  and  it  is  this  case  to  which  Dr.  Jenner  alludes,  when  he  says  that  he  can 
almost  certainly  adirm  that  the  coronary  arteries  were  not  examined.  The  case  was 
recorded  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  Transactions. 

'■^  Eulenburg  refers  to  Desportes,  in  Lartigue — "De  TAngine  de  Poitrine,"  p.  78, 
Paris,  1846  ;  Surmay,  L'Union  JMedicale,  XXXI,  No.  80,  p.  31  ;  for  evidence  of  angina 
without  <lisease  of  the  heart.  Anstie,  in  his  Treatise  on  Neuralgia,  pp.  69,  70,  details, 
briefly,  a  fatal  case,  in  which  "  not  the  slightest  organic  heart  mischief  could  be  detected, 
either  durin"-  life  or  after  death. "    Latham  has  also  recorded  cases  where  the  appearances 
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The  paroxysmal  character  of  the  symptoms,  other  than  pain;  3. 
Absolutely  sudden  death  in  a  few  cases.  On  these  grounds,  now  as 
in  the  time  of  Heberden,  we  may  assuredly  claim  for  angina  pectoris 
a  place  among  the  neuroses,  even  while  the  admission  is  freely  made 
that  the  element  of  neurosis  is  often  superinduced  upon  organic,  too 
often  indeed  incurable,  disease  in  the  heart  itself,  or  in  its  nutrient 
vessels,  or  in  the  first  part  of  the  aorta. 

Certain  authorities  have  treated  of  angina  pectoris  as  a  form  of 
visceral  neuralgia,  or  "  hyperaisthesia  (Eomberg)  of  the  cardiac 
plexus.  The  latter  term  (as  Dr.  Anstie  has  well  pointed  out)  is 
essentially  a  bad  one  ;  the  former,  in  the  case  of  typical  angina,  is 
perhaps  admissible,  viewing  the  disease  from  the  side  of  the  pain 
alone ;  but  it  errs  both  by  excess  and  by  defect,  inasmuch  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  pain  of  the  severe  form  implied  in  the  term  neuralgia  is  not 
always  the  central  or  exclusive  phenomenon,  even  of  the  cases  ending 
in  sudden  death ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  form  of  cardiac  pain,  or 
imudo-angina  ^  (as  it  has  been  termed)  is  not  infrequent,  which  has 
most  of  the  attributes  of  a  neuralgia  in  the  highest  possible  degree, 
and  which,  though  eminently  paroxysmal,  is  by  no  means  apt  to  lead 
to  sudden  death,  or  to  any  grave  consequences  whatever.  This  admis- 
sion, which  is  very  candidly  and  fully  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Anstie  ^ 
in  Iris  interesting  dissertation  upon  the  subject,  appears  to  me  a  very 
cogent  reason  for  maintaining,  rather  than  consenting  to  forego,  the 
now  well-known  term  angina  pectoris,  for  which  he  entertains  so 
strong  an  aversion,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  quite  indispensable  to 
us,  as  carrying  the  impress  of  along  line  of  personal  observations, 
extending  back  to  that  "  molestus  quidam  angor,"  which  Morgagni 
has  described  as  having  suddenly  terminated  the  life  of  a  Venetian 
woman  in  1707.  And  if  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  name  "angina 
pectoris  "  has  sometimes  been  used  in  ignorance,  or  rather  (from  dis- 
regard of  j)urely  clinical  experience)  in  a  way  really  objectionable 
and  tending  to  confusion,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  term  "  neuralgia" 
is  beset  with  theoretical  interpretations  which  tend  to   bias  both 

after  death  were,  at  least,  of  very  questionable  and  doubtful  character.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  prove  a  negative  by  isolated  instances  which  are  opposed  to  the  general  results  of 
pathological  research. 

^  "  Pain  has  been  described  by  some  of  the  most  distinguislied  writers  on  nciTOUS 
diseases  as  a  hyperccslhesia.  Yet  there  is  really  very  little  difficulty  in  convincing  our- 
selves, if  we  institute  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  matter,  that  pain  is  certainly  7iot 
;i  hyperscsthesia,  or  excess  of  ordinary  sensory  function,  but  somctliing  which,  if 
not  the  exact  opposite  of  this,  is  very  nearly  so." — Anstie  on  Neuralgia,  p.  2,  et.  seq. 

*  "  Genuine  angina  pectoris  is  undoubtedly  a  very  rarcaflectiou.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
almost  daily  meet  with  a  form  of  complaint  combining  in  a  minor  degree  many  of  the; 
rharaclers  of  angina ;  and  to  tliis  imitation  of  the  true  disease  I  propose  to  give  the 
name  of  pseudo-angina.  I  believe  that  herein  lies  the  explanation  of  Laenncc's  notion 
(so  discordant  with  the  experience  of  English  observers)  that  angina  pectoris  is  of  very 
frequent  occuiTence."—Walshc,  Diseases  of  tlic  Heart  and  Great  Vessels,  4th  edit.,  1873, 
[i.  208.  Compare  the  obsei-vations  on  Diagnosis  in  p.  542,  of  present  chapter. 
3  On  Neuralgia,  and  the  Diseases  that  resemble  it,  by  F.  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  1871  ;  pp. 
-  6-3,  64.  The  first  sketch  of  this  most  valuable  treatise,  contributed  l)y  the  much- 
Inmented  author  to  the  jn'csent  work  in  1868,  contains  no  detailed  reference  to 
angina  pectoris. 
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clinical  and  pathological  research.  "We  have  endeavoured  in  the 
preceding  pages  to  give  an  impartial  statement  of  a  wide  range  of 
phenomena,  into  which  a  neuralgic  element  enters  in  various  propor- 
tions. A  consistent  theory  must  take  account  of  that  element,  but 
will  not  allow  it  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  field. 

Another  question  that  requires  consideration  is,  the  nature  of  the 
disorders  in  connection  with  motor  nerves  which  unquestionably 
occur  in  angina  pectoris.  Here,  again,  we  find  ourselves  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  vague  and  often  quite  fiuitless  discussions,  indicated  by  the 
general  terms  spasm,  paralysis,  hyperkinesis,  &c.,  and,  among  the 
older  authors,  asthma  convulsivum,  stenocardia,  syncope  anginosa,  &c. 

A  third  department  of  the  inquiry,  less  generally  entertained, 
inasmuch  as  the  phenomena  to  which  it  refers  are  less  constant,  is 
the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  cardiac  .symptoms  in-  angina 
pectoris,  and  those  cerebro- spinal  manifestations  which  sometimes 
occur,  and  which  we  saw  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  John 
Hunter. 

Is  it  possible  to  give  any  account  of  these  three  orders  of  phe- 
nomena which  shall  be  consistent  and  intelligible,  which  shall  be 
founded  on  positiA'^e  facts  and  well-ordered  experiments,  and'  shall 
thus  fulfil  the  purposes,  even  provisionally,  of  a  reasonable  theory  of 
angina  pectoris  ?  In  endeavouring  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  physiological  researches  which  are  still  very 
incomplete,  and  even  to  clinical  facts  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
tested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  independent  observers.  But  it 
certainly  seems  as  though  some  large  and  fruitful  lines  of  research 
had  recently  been  opened  up  amid  much  darkness  and  confusion. 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  ^  the  clinical  observation  of  a  fact 
which,  besides  its  therapeutic  consequences  (to  be  afterwards  con- 
sidered), may  be  regarded  as  shedding  a  new  light  upon  the  pathology 
of  angina  pectoris.  In  investigating  a  case  of  rheumatic  disease  of 
the  aortic  valves  (obstruction  and  regurgitation),  with  dilatation  of  the 
aorta,  and  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  he  found  that 
during  the  angina-like  paroxysms  of  pain  to  which  the  patient  was 
subject,  the  sphygmograph  invariably  showed  a  great  diminution  in 
the  amplitude  of  the  pulse-wave,  with  blunting  of  the  apex,  slow  or 
greatly  postponed  recoil,  and  obliteration  of  the  dicrotic  wave ;  the 
ordinary  pulse  of  the  individual  (at  least  in  the  right  radial  artery) 
being  characterised  by  a  very  ample  and  instantaneous  upstroke,  a 
pointed  apex,  a  rapid  recoil,  and  a  distinct  though  not  exaggerated 
dicrotic  wave.     Eepeated  experiments  convinced  Dr.  Brunton  that 

1  I.ancct,  July  27,  1867,  p.  97  ;  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  v.  p.  92  ; 
Trans,  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  191.  The  case,  which  is  fully 
recorded  in  the  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  was  tliat  of  a  man  aged  twenty-six, 
admitted  into  the  lloyal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  under  Professor  JIaclagan,  on  Dec.  7, 
1866;  and  sphygmograpliic  observations,  begun  at  his  instance,  were  continued  under  Prof. 
Bennett,  to  whonr  the  case  was  transferred  on  Feb.  1,  1867.  There  were  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  violent  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  besides  the  angina-pain.  The  nconit. 
and  digitalis  were  ordered  by  Professor  Maclagau ;  the  small  bleedings  by  Professor 
Bennett. 
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these  altered  cliaracters  of  tlie  pulse  were  due  to  an  increased  tension, 
in  the  systemic  arteries  during  the  paroxysm,  and  that  this  increased 
tension  was  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  owing  to  "  contraction  of  the  small 
systemic  vessels,  so  sudden  and  so  great  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
spasmodic."^  Following  up  this  line  of  observation,  and  being 
aware  that  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  ^  and  Dr.  Arthur  Gamgee  ^  had  per- 
formed numerous  experiments  which  showed  that  nitrite  of  amyl, 
when  inhaled  in  small  quantities,  had  the  effect  of  remarkably 
lessening  arterial  tension  by  diminishing  the  contraction  of  the 
arterioles.  Dr.  Brunton  was  led  to  employ  this  substance  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  the  symptoms  in  this  case,  and  had  the  great 
satisfaction  not  only  of  finding  that  almost  immediate  ease  was  given 
in  the  severer  paroxysms,  but  that  the  observations  previously  made 
on  the  relation  of  the  pai'oxysm  to  increased  vascular  tension,  were 
emphasised  (so  to  speak)  by  the  action  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl.  Yov 
when  in  the  severest  paroxysms  the  pulse  was  almost  annihilated  to 
the  finger  (though  still  regular  and  somewhat  accelerated),  thirteen 
drops  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  inhaled  from  a  cloth  produced,  in  one  minute 
and  twenty  seconds,  a  decided  effect  at  once  on  the  sphygmographic 
tracing  and  on  the  pain ;  while  one  or  two  smaller  doses,  repeated 
over  sixteen  minutes,  restored  the  amplitude  of  the  pulse-wave,  and 
entirely  removed  the  pain.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  multiply 
details,  especially  as  regards  doubtful  points.*  •  The  experiment  was 
repeated  sufficiently  often  to  show  that,  in  this  patient  at  least,  increased 
arterial  tension  and  angina-spasm  were  constantly  associated,  and  that 
agents  which  produced  diminution  of  the  arterial  tension  always  re- 
lieved the  paroxysms.  Among  these  agents,  it  is  to  be  noted  (though 
none  was  nearly  so  powerful  as  nitrite  of  amyl),  small  blood-lettings 
(of  four  ounces)  were  found  to  exercise  a  notable  influence.  Digitalis, 
on  the  other  hand,  appeared  rather  to  aggravate  the  pain,  and  both 
digitalis  and  aconite  made  the  pulse  intermit,  which. was  never  the 

1  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vbi supra,  p.  199.  A  lithograph,  with  eleven  tracings  in  different 
states  of  the  patient,  is  given,  on  which  the  description  in  the  text  is  founded. 

^  Dr.  Eichardson's  numerous  and  valuable  reports  of  experiments  on  anaesthetic 
vapours,  and  on  nitrite  of  amyl,  from  1863  onwards  (brought  in  successive  years  before 
the  Brit.  Association  of  Science),  determined  the  power  of  this  substance  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  paralysing  agent,  and  made  numerous  suggestions  as  to  its  probable 
curative  value  in  tetanus,  asthma,  and  other  spasmodic  diseases.  Dr.  Richardson  also 
repeated,  and  investigated  scientifically,  Guthrie's  accidental  observation  in  1859,  as 
to  its  effect  in  dilating  the  capillaries  ;  and  he  inferred  that  this  effect  was  due  to  its 
paralysing  the  arterioles  through  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

^  Dr.  Gamgee's  (unpublished)  experiments  were  made  with  the  sphygmograph  and 
hfemodynamometer,  and  led  directly  to  Dr.  Brunton's  trials  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl 
in  angina,  by  demonstrating  in  animals  and  in  man  its  action  in  lessening  arterial 
tension. 

■*  There  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  show  that  a  partial  restoration  of  the  original  form 
of  the  pulse-tracing,  which  was  shown  to  correspond  to  a  remission,  but  not  cessation, 
of  the  paroxysm  under  nitrite  of  amyl,  was  due  to  the  persistence  of  abnonnal  tension  in 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  after  the  .systemic  had  been  relieved.  The  pain,  under  such 
circumstances,  "disappeared  from  the  greater  part  of  the  cardiac  region,  the  neck,  and 
the  ai-m,  but  remained  persistent  at  a  point  about  two  inches  to  the  inside  of  the 
right  nipple  ....  So  long  as  this  condition  remained  the  pain  was  almost  certain 
to  return." — Clin.  Trans,  iii.  p.  199. 
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case  with  the  nitrite.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  not- 
withstanding certain  unavoidable  deficiencies,  the  experiment  is  as 
complete  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  evidence  it  aflbrds  of  a 
correlation  of  some  kind  between  angina-paroxysms  and  increased 
arterial  tension,  in  at  least  one  clearly-defined  case  of  organic 
cardiac  disease.^ 

Many  other  experiments,  both  on  man  and  on  animals,  have  been 
performed,  which  amply  confirm  the  action  attributed  to  the  nitrite  of 
amyl  in  this  case.  The  therapeutical  part  of  the  subject  N\'ill  receive 
consideration  afterwards  ;  in  the  meantime  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
the  relaxing  effect  of  the  vapour  on  the  arterioles,  and  its  efficacy,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  in  greatly  and  instantly  relieving  the  breast-pang, 
•   have  been  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

The  points  still  open  to  further  investigation  seem  to  be  these : — It 
is  as  yet  not  proved  that  all  the  forms,  and  all  cases  of  angina,  are 
characterised  by  increased  arterial  tension  during  the  paroxysm  If, 
indeed,  there  be  cases  corresponding  exactly  with  the  original  descrip- 
tion of  Heberden,  cases  in  which  (the  heart  being  to  stethoscopic  and 
physical  examination  normal)  "the  pulse  is  not  disturbed  by  the  pain," 
it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  have  sphygmographic  observations 
of  such  apparently  uncom.]3licated  angina-paroxysms.  But  we  have 
already  expressed  doubts  of  the  existence  of  such  cases ;  at  aU  events, 
the  one  recorded  by  Dr.  Brunton  is  not  such  a  case,  but  rather  one  ia 
which  the  phenomena  of  the  arterial  tension  must  be  regarded  as 
wholly  abnormal,  being  influenced  by  the  fact  of  aortic  regurgitation, 
a  strictly  mechanical  cause  of  permanently  and  morbidly  lowered 
blood-pressure  in  the  arteries. 

But  again :  Supposing  it  proved  that  a  suddenly-developed  and 
decided  increase  in  the  arterial  tension  is  a  characteristic,  or  even  an 
essential  feature  of  the  true  angina-paroxysm,  we  may  still  regard  it 
as  an  open  question  whether  the  change  in  the  blood-pressiu-e  is  to 
be  attributed  entirely  in  such  cases  to  contraction  of  the  arterioles,  or 
partly  also  to  changes  in  the  innervation  of  the  heart  itself,  which 
would  account  at  once  for  the  pain  and  for  the  sudden  death  which 
sometimes  occurs  during  the  attack?  Dr.  Brunton  has  himself 
pointed  out  a  fact  which  tells  in  tliis  du-ection,  notwithstanding  the 
elaborate  reasouings  by  which  he  supports  the  theory  of  vaso-motor 
derangement  ending  in  spasm  of  the  -  arterioles  as  the  starting-point 
of  the  paroxysm.  The  expermients  of  Marey  and  others  have  shown 
that  the  effect  of  high  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  ^pcr  se,  is  to 
retard  the  pulse ;  while  diminished  arterial  tension  arising  from  relax- 
ation of  the  arterioles  (as  in  fever,  or  in  capillary  congestion  from  the 

1  It  is  to  be  observed,  tliat  altliougli  tlie  diagnosis  actually  made  was  that  of  aortir 
obstruction  and  regurgitation  witliout  anetirism,  and  although  this  was  quite  in  acconl- 
ance  with  the  physical  signs,  and  particularly  the  murmurs,  described  in  the  report,  thi' 
remarkable  dilference  in  the  sphygmographic  tracings  of  the  two  radial  pulses  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  leaving  a  doubt  open  as  to  the  negative  part  of  the  diagnosis.  On  the  other 
hand,  aneurism,  if  present,  may  have  been  responsible  in  part  for  the  definite  character 
of  the  pain,  which  is  usually  not  so  woll-mariicd  in  cases  of  aortic  i-cgurgitatiou  simply. 
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■effect  of  external  warmth)  increases  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractions. Now  in  tlie  case  alluded  to,  what  actually  took  place  was 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected  on  the  theory 
above  mentioned.  During  the  severest  paroxysms,  when  arterial  ten- 
sion was  at  its  height,  the  pulse  was  small  and  oxtpid,  and  when  the 
pain  and  spasm  had  been  subdued  by  the  inhalation  of  the  nitrite,  the 
pulse  diminished  in  frequency  while  regaining  strength  and  volume. 
Dr.  Brunton  considers  these  phenomena  as  indicating  "  a  derange- 
ment of  the  cardiac  regulating  apparatus,  producing  quickened  instead 
of  slowed  pulsation."  Further  observations,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
required  before  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  either  vaso-motor 
derangement  on  the  one  hand,  or  disorder  of  the  cardiac  innervation 
on  the  other,  is  the  primary  or  essential  phenomenon  of  true  angina 
pectoris;  although  we  may  probably  take  it  as  provisionally  esta- 
blished that  some  law  of  intimate  relation  exists  between  increased 
blood-pressnre  in  the  arteries  and  certain  forms,  at  least,  of  the  angina- 
paroxysm. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  Dr.  Brunton's  observations,  for  us,  consists 
not  in  his  having  finally  settled  the  nature  of  this  relation,  but  in  his 
having  sliown  that  a  remedy  which  has  the  remarkable  power  of 
instantly  diminishing  arterial  tension  has  also  a  corresponding  and 
almost  equally  instantaneous  control  over  those  paroxyms  of  angina  in 
which  increased  arterial  tension  is  known  to  occur.  We  shall  recur 
to  this  subject  when  speaking  of  treatment. 

Meantime  it  seems  necessary  to  observe  that  Dr.  Brunton  had  been 
anticipated,  in  several  quarters,  in  the  merely  speculative  attempt  to 
connect  the  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  with  vaso-motor  changes. 
Thus  Traube^  had  argued  that  the  diminished  volume  and  increased 
tension  shown  in  the  arteries  in  many  attacks  of  stenocardia  are  to  be 
viewed,  in  connection  with  the  increased  rate  of  the  pulse  and  the 
feeling  of  anxiety  (angstgefilhl),  as  related  to  an  increased  stimu- 
lation of  the  nerve-centre  of  the  vaso-motor  system.  Cahen^  had 
treated  at  length  of  various  neuralgic  affections  (including  trifacial 
neuralgia,  and  various  painful  affections  of  the  pelvic  organs)  as  affec- 
■tions  of  the  vaso-motor  system  of  nerves  attended  by  congestion ;  and 
he  referred  angina  pectoris  to  the  same  category,  and  indicated 
.arsenic  as  a  valuable  remedy  for  such  cases,  without,  however,  adding 
anything  important  to  the  symptomatology  of  angina.  Landois  ^  had 
made  a  somewhat  similar  generalisation  as  to  some  cases  of  excessive 
nervous  palpitation,  which  he  regarded  as  being  a  vaso-motor  angina 
pectoris.  Finally,  Nothnagel,  in  a  very  ingenious  and  interesting 
contribution  to  the  clinical  study  of  the  "  vaso-motor  neuroses,"  devotes 
an  entire  article  *  to  the  special  consideration  of  "  Angina  Pectoris 

'  Die  Symptome  (ler  Krankheiten  des  Respirations-imd  Circulations-apparatus,  p.  41, 
(Pief.  in  Nothnaifel's article,  infra.) 

2  Archives  Generalc3  de  Medecine,  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  564. 

»  Con-espondenz-Blatt  fiir  Paychiatrie,  1866  (quoted  by  Nothnagel), 

*  Deutsclies  Archiv.  fiir  Klinische  Medizin,  vol.  3,  xiv.  p.  309.  Compare  also  vol.  % 
p.  190,  Case  VII. 
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vaso-motoria,"  upon  tlie  basis  of  live  detailed  cases  (without  special 
sphygraographic  observations).  But  tlie  details  of  Notliuagers  cases 
will  show  that,  however  closely  some  of  the  subjective  symptoms  of 
angina  pectoris  may  be  simulated  by  a  purely  vaso-motor  lesion,  there 
are  some  very  striking  differences  between  the  disease  so  induced  and 
the  true  angina  pectoris  of  Heberden.  For — 1st,  in  the  greater 
number  of  Nothnagel's  cases  the  disease  yielded  easily  to  veiy  simple 
treatment,  and  in  none  was  there  a  fatal  issue,  or  even,  apparently, 
much  real  apprehension  of  immediate  or  urgent  danger ;  2ndly,  the 
sensations  in  the  extremities  (deaduess,  coldness,  formication,  not 
pain)  were  usually  present  in  all  the  extremities  indifferently,  and 
jmceded  the  palpitations  and  the  cardiac  uneasiness  by  some  minutes ; 
ordly,  the  specially  cardiac  or  other  internal  sensations  were,  a  very 
distressing  sense  of  palpitation,  attended  by  anxiety,  and  sometimes 
by  vertigo,  or  incipient  faiutness  ;  4thly,  in  one  of  these  cases  only 
was  the  pulse-rate  decidedly  altered,  and  in  that  case  it  was  dimin- 
ished from  84  to  64  —  60  during  the  attack ;  5thly,  pain  was  either 
absent,  or  assumed  little  prominence  among  the  symptoms ;  6thly, 
the  sensation  of  impending  death  was  evidently  connected  vnth,  and 
probably  caused  by,  the  •palpitation  (in  Heberden's  most  characteristic 
case  above  quoted,^  as  also  probably  in  John  Hunter's  case,  the  very 
opposite  of  this  was  the  fact ;  the  feeling  was  of  "  a  pause  in  the 
operations  of  nature  for  perhaps  three  or  four  seconds").  7thly, 
Several  of  the  cases  recorded  were  below  the  typical  age  (30,  38,  39, 
46),  and  one  only  above  it  (63) ;  that  one  being  a  woman,  The  les- 
son, therefore,  taught  by  Nothnagel's  cases  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
that  typical,  still  less  that  fatal,  angina  pectoris  is  always  to  be  re- 
garded as  due  to  vaso-motor  spasm,  but  rather  that,  under  certain 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  system,  a  sudden  check  to  the  circulation  in 
the  extremities,  determined  by  vaso-motor  spasm,  may  become  the 
cause  of  an  increased  action  of  the  heart,  palpitation,  and  pisciulo- 
angina ;  the  disease  so  induced,  however,  being  devoid  of  the  charac- 
teristic pains  and  the  more  aggravated  phenomena  of  fatal  angina ; 
and  that  in  such  cases  heat,  and  mild  counter-irritation  of  the  surface, 
have  almost  complete  power  to  control  both  the  external  and  internal 
manifestations  ;  the  prognosis  being  (according  to  N.)  entirely  favour- 
able. At  the  same  time,  although  we  cannot  admit  that  Nothnagel's 
cases  were  genuine  cases  of  Heberden's  angina,  they  are  very  instruc- 
tive, and  may,  no  doubt,  afford  some  insight  into  the  pathology  of  the 
true  disease. 

Leaving,  for  the  moment,  the  line  of  inquiry  suggested  by  these 
observations,  we  may  revert  to  the  ^mwi  of  angina,  which  has  been 
commonly  regarded  as  a  neuralgia  of  the  cardiac  plexus  ;  tlie  impres- 
sions of  pain  in  the  severer  cases  being  radiated  outwards  through  the 
numerous  connections  which  are  known  to  exist  between  the  special 
ganglionic  system  of  the  heart,  and  the  spinal  nerves  entering  into 
the'cervical  and  brachial  plexuses  through  the  cervical  ganglia.  It 

^  See  pnge  538,  note  2. 
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is  difiiciilt,  from  tlie  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  prove  tliis  proposition  ; 
but  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  it,  unless,  indeed,  we  should 
assume  that  the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  system  are  incapable 
of  giving  rise  to  acute  pain  ;  an  assumption  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  of  medical  experience  in  the  cases  of  gallstone,  colic,  &c. 
Holding  in  view,  moreover,  the  proved  association  of  angina  pectoris 
in  many  cases  with  disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  and 
with  other  lesions  exclusively  within  the  range  of  the  ganglionic 
system  of  the  heart  and  aorta,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  a  bias  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  the  nervous  system  of  the  heart  itself  is  the  origin 
or  the  chief  seat  of  the  pain,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases.  To 
these  arguments  it  may  be  added  that  in  most  cases  the  internal  sen- 
sations (whether  distinctly  referred  to  the  heart  or  not  by  the  patient) 
are  obviously  first  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  degree ;  the  brachial, 
intercostal,  or  cervical  pains  being  sometimes  altogether  absent,  and 
usually  present  only  in  the  more  severe  and  protracted  attacks.  It 
has,  however,  been  plausibly  maintained,  notwithstanding  these  facts, 
that  the  spinal  nerves  are  the  true  seats  of  the  apparently  cardiac 
pains  of  angina,  and  that  all  the  apparently  reflected  sensations  in  the 
limbs,  &c.,  are  transmitted,  like  the  external  neuralgite,  through  a 
spinal  centre.  Dr.  Anstie,  who  holds  this  view,  adduces  the  unilateral 
character  of  the  brachial  pain  in  at  least  four  cases  out  of  five  (?),  as 
an  almost  irresistible  argument  against  the  radiation  of  pain  outwards 
from  the  cardiac  ganglia,  through  the  peripheral  nerves  of  communi- 
cation. "  It  appears  greatly  more  probable,'"'  he  writes,  "  that  angina 
is  essentially  a  mainly  unilateral  morbid  condition  of  the  loiver  cervical 
and  upijer  dorsal  imiion  of  the  cord ;  liable  of  course  to  be  seriously 
aggravated  by  such  peripheral  sources  of  irritation  as  would  be  fur- 
nished by  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  especially  by  diseases  of  the 
coronary  arteries."  The  question  is  one  which  can  scarcely  be  made 
less  obscure  by  any  arguments  falling  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 

We  have  already  indicated  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
encountered  in  extending  the  group,  or  order,  of  the  neuralgice  so  as 
to  include  angina  pectoris ;  meaning  by  that  term,  of  course,  the  for- 
midable and  fatal  disease  we  have  been  chiefly  describing,  and  not 
the  very  numerous,  or  rather  innumerable,  instances  of  pains  referred 
to  the  heart,  by  hysterical  women  and  others,  which  have  no  such 
significance.  Eefemng  chiefly  to  fatal  cases  of  angina  pectoris.  Sir 
John  Forbes  and  all  the  more  considerable  authorities  from  Heberden 
downwards  concur  in  giving  an  immense  preponderance  to  the  male 
sex.  Without  insisting  too  much  on  the  numerical  details,  which  for 
reasons  formerly  indicated  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  somewhat 
biased  by  the  mode  of  collection,  it  may  be  well  to  compare  this 
overwhelming  proportion  of  males  who  fall  victims  to  cardiac  angina 
(an  excess  on  the  male  side  greatly  exceeding  the  greater  proclivity 
of  males  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart  in  general)  with  the  numerical 
statements  given  incidentally  in  Dr.  Anstie's  work  as  regards  the 
liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  neuralgia3  in  general.    "  Eulenburg  saw 
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a  hundred  and  six  cases  of  neuralgia  of  all  kinds,  of  wliicli  seventy- 
six  were  in  women,  and  only  thirty  in  men  :  my  own  experience  is 
Tery  similar;  viz.,  sixty- eight  women  and  thirty-two  men  out  of  a 
hundred  hospital  and  private  patients."  ^  A  difference  so  extreme  as 
this  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  "  by  supposing  that  as  men  take  a  much 
larger  amount  of  strong  physical  exercise  than  women,  they  will  fiirnisl) 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  subjects  in  whom  an  ill-nourislied  heart 
will  break  down  under  its  work,  and  be  seized  either  with  paralysis 
or  cramp  ^  and  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  place 
these  facts  before  the  reader,  in  order  to  make  it  apparent  that  many 
of  the  arguments  by  which  analogies  drawn  from  the  study  of  neuralgia 
in  its  more  familiar  forms  are  applied  to  angina  pectoris,  are  ques- 
tionable, if  not  altogether  unsound.  And  yet  I  would  by  no  means 
be  understood  to  deny  that  persons  hereditarily  predisposed  to  neurotic 
diseases,  and  especially  to  those  of  advanced  life,  may  be  specially 
liable,  cceteris  paribus,  to  angina  in  its  more  painful  forms.  Much  care, 
however,  is  necessary  in  sifting  facts  and  details  of  symptoms  when 
recorded  with  a  view  to  make  good  a  general  theory  of  this  kind  ;  and 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  accept  a  narrative  of  epidemic  angina 
pectoris  in  a  ship's  crew,  in  which  "  numbers  of  men  were  simulta- 
neously affected,"  while  others  were  seized  with  other  forms  of 
neuralgia,  and  severe  colics,"  ^  I  cannot  but  infer  that  the  limits  of  a 
safe  induction  have  been  considerably  exceeded.  In  like  manner, 
^'  remarkable  "  cases  of  "  hysteria,  the  paroxysms  of  which  were  always 
accompanied  by  stenocardiac  attacks,"  can  only  serve  to  give  a  doubt- 
ful character  to  the  theoretic  interpretations  which  Eichwald  has 
obtained  from  such  a  iield  of  experience.*  And  even  Eulenburg, 
notwithstanding  the  sobriety  of  his  tone  in  general,  and  the  great  im- 
portance of  his  work  as  a  magazine  of  valuable  information  and  research, 
has  shown  how  much  a  sound  clinical  observation  has  been  subordinated 
to  theoretical  ideas,  when  he  pronounces  dogmatically  that  the  disorders 
of  respiration  in  angina  are  merely  "  consequences  of  the  pain ;  the 
patient  is  afraid  to  inspire  deeply,  butif  induced  to  do  so,  can  generally 
-accomplish  it."     It  may  be  doubted,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  whether 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  156. 

2  Ibid.  p.  72.  This  migM  be  a  valid  hypothesis  were  it  possible  to  affirm  that  the 
subjects  of  fatal  angina  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  class  of  men  that  take  the  greatest 
amount  of  strong  physical  exercise.  The  opposite,  however,  is  notoriously  the  fact .  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  generally  received  statement  of  Sir  John  Forbes,  that  anginn 
pectoris  is  "the  attendant  rather  of  ease  and  luxury  than  of  temperance  ;"  and  that 
it  is  comparatively  rare  (in  its  simple  and  typical  form),  among  the  laborious  classes. 

3  Ibid.  p.  74.    the  authority  given  is  Guelincau,  Gaz.  des  Hoijitau.v,  1862. 

*  See  Eulenburg,  infra,  p.  433.  Perhaps  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  presumed 
relationship  between  angina  pectoris  and  spa.smodic  asthma,  as  indicated  by  Kneelaud, 
Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  Jan.  1850,  and  Anstie,  op.  cit.,  p.  68.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Trousseau,  in  his  vast  and  varied  experience,  has  not  recorded  anything 
tending  to  confirm  the  relationship  of  these  two  neuroses,  except  in  a  case  where  both 
of  them  were  dependent  on  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  See  his  Clin.  Med.,  English  transla- 
tion, vol.  i.  p.  634.  ,  11 

»  ]\Ied.  Times  and  Gazette,  JIarch  26,  1870,  p.  329.  We  have  seen  how  emphatically 
this  idea  is  contradicted  by  the  specific  statements  in  John  Hunter's  case,  as  well  as  by 
all  the  most  exact  clinical  observations  from  Heberden  downwards. 
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mucli  real  knowledge  lias  been  gained  by  the  classification  of  angina 
pectoris  among  the  neuralgias ;  to  which,  nevertheless,  the  character 
of  its  pain  shows  a  remarkable  affinity. 

Proceeding  now  to  consider  the  motor  derangements  wliich  form  a 
part  of  the  angina-paroxysm,  and  especially  those  which,  affecting 
the  heart  itself,  determine  the  fatal  termination,  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  physiology  as  regards  the 
influence  of  certain  nerves  on  the  movements  of  the  heart.  In  parti- 
cular, the  remarkable  inhibitory  influence  of  the  efferent  nerves  pro- 
ceeding to  the  heart  through  the  pneumogastrics,  demonstrated  by  the 
brothers  Weber  ^  in  1846,  and  in  1856  shown  by  Waller  ^  to  be  due  to 
filaments  from  the  spinal  accessory  nerves  joining  the  pneumogastrics 
near  their  origin,  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  us  in  connection  with  this 
subject.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  by  a  galvanic  current 
transmitted  outwards  through  these  filaments,  or  by  galvanisation  of 
the  centre  in  the  medulla  from  which  they  are  derived,  the  heart's 
action  may  be  controlled,  or  even  stopped,  so  that  a  true  cardiac 
paralysis  is  the  result  of  a  strong  current,  while  weaker  galvanic  action 
produces  an  indefinite  retardation  in  the  rate  of  the  cardiac  pulsations. 
Whatever  theory  be  adopted  as  regards  the  so-called-  inhibitory  influ- 
ence, its  results  are  too  closely  allied  to  the  phenomena  of  syncope, 
pure  and  simple,  to  escape  attention  in  treating  of  sudden  death  from 
angina.  But  it  has  been  further  sho^^^l  by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,^  that  a 
reflex  influence  may  be  so  transmitted  through  nerves  arising  from  the 
pneumogastrics,  (viz.,  the  so-called  depressor-nerves),  as  at  once  to 
control  the  cardiac  pulsations  through  the  inliibitory  efferent  nerves, 
and  to  diminish  muscular  tension  through  the  vaso-motor  system. 
As  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  in  angina  pectoris  the 
vascular  tension  is  usually  increased  rather  than  diminished,  it  may 
be  inferred  with  great  probability  that  if  the  pneumogastric  nerve  be 
implicated  at  all  in  the  angina-paroxysm,  it  is  probably  more  as  an 
inhibitory  or  efferent,  than  as  a  reflex  or  afferent  nerve.  It  miist  not 
be  foi'gotten,  however,  that  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  has  the 
effect  also  of  enfeebling  and  retarding,  though  not,  apparently,  of 
stopping,  the  heart's  action ;  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  may  be  regarded 
as  not  essentially  dependent  upon  influence  transmitted  from  any  nerve- 
centre,  though  subject,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  control  through  the 
inhibitory  or  efferent  cardiac  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric. 

If  we  endeavour  now  to  determine,  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  what 
is  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  heart's  action  is  suddenly  arrested 
in.  a  paroxysm  of  angdna,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  ultimate  de- 
cision seems  possible.  Almost  aU  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  specu- 
lations formerly  alluded  to,  as  to  whether  qjasm  ov  parabjsis  is  the 
prevailing  condition  in  the  fatal  paroxysm,  have  proceeded  on  the 
.assumption  that  these  two  conditions  are  essentially  contrasted,  or 

1  Wagner,  Handwortcrbuch  der  Physiologic,  Bd.  iii.,  2te  Abtheiluug,  S.  d2. 

2  Gazette  Midicale,  Paris,  185G,  t.  xi.  p.  420. 

'  Journal  de  rAnatomio,  Paris,  1867,  t.  iv.  p.  472. 
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ratlier  opposite  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  one  another;  the  former 
representing  undue  strength,  the  latter  undue  weakness,  or  absohite 
annihilation  of  contractile  energy.  N"ow  this  assumption  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate,  or  even  a  probably  correct  one. 
At  least  it  may  be  fairly  affirmed,  as  a  probable  result  both  of  phy- 
siological and  pathological  inquiries,  that  spasm  (i.e.,  irregular  or 
abnormal  contraction,  whether  painful  or  not)  in  a  voluntary  muscle 
is  much  more  allied  to  weakness,  or  to  deficient  innervation,  than  to 
absolute  excess  of  normal  energy.  And  the  frequency  of  the  associa- 
tion of  rigid  or  tonic  spasm  with  paralysis,  in  the  voluntary  muscles, 
would  tend  to  show  that  there  is  no  absolute  inconsistency,  at  least, 
in  the  supposition  that  hoth  spasm  and  paralysis  may,  in  varying 
degrees,  be  present  in  the  heart's  arrested  action  which  leads  up  to 
sudden  death  in  the  angina-jaaroxysm.  As  far  as  observation  goes,  in 
the  case  of  spasm  of  the  involuntary  muscles  (other  than  the  heart), 
it  seems  as  though  abnormal,  or  painl'ul,  disturbances  of  rhythmic 
action  were  almost  always  an  indication  of  weakened  innervation, 
rather  than  of  superfluous  energy  in  the  contractile  apparatus  as  a 
whole.  The  spasm  of  colic,  for  instance,  is  associated  with  constipa- 
tion, or  deficient  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines ;  the  false  pains,  or 
painful  spasms,  of  the  uterine  muscles  retard,  instead  of  expediting, 
the  process  of  delivery.  We  might,  therefore,  not  unfairly  argue  from 
these  analogies,  that  a  painful  spasm  of  the  heart  miglit  be  expected  to 
interfere  with  its  rhythmic  or  normal  action  quite  after  the  manner  of 
a  paralysis,  the  abnormal  being  substituted  for  the  normal  action,  and 
the  whole  sum  of  disordered  effort  being  less  than  the  sum  of  normal 
energy  expended  in  healthy  cardiac  action.  So  that  it  might  very 
well  be  presumed  that  painfid  spasm  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  be 
associated  with  a  tendency  to  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart's  action, 
or  virtual  paralysis,  whether  from  inhibitory  nervous  irritation  through 
the  pneumogastrics,  or  from  disorders  originating  in  the  cardiac  gangHa 
themselves,  and  allied  in  character  to  true  paralysis  of  muscular  energy. 
It  must,  however,  be  conceded  to  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  para- 
lysis, pure  and  simple,  that  nothing  but  the  presence  of  severe  pain  in 
the  angina-paroxysm,  and  the  absence  of  this  symptom,  as  a  rule,  in 
purely  paralytic  affections,  tends  to  support  the  spasm-theory  of  angina. 
Post-mortem  examinations  have  generally  shown  that  the  heart  is  found 
flaccid,  rather  than  rigidly  contracted ;  and  the  lesions  found  in  the 
muscular  substance  of  the  heart  itself  are  usually  such  as  would  con- 
firm the  idea  of  decidedly  and  permanently  weakened  energy,  rather 
than  a  disposition  to  abnormal  contraction.  Kupture  of  the  muscular 
bundles,  so  commonly  observed  in  tetanus  and  other  severe  spasms  of 
voluntary  muscles,  has  never  been  recorded  in  sudden  deaths  from 
angina  pectoris  ;  while  anaemia,  fatty  degeneration,  and  fibro-tendinous 
substitution,  have  been  the  predominating  lesions  of  the  muscular  fibre 
itself  The  question  as  between  spasm  and  paralysis,  therefore,  is  one 
of  great  difficulty,  if  not  indeed  practically  insoluble  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 
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While  dealing  with  hypotheses  of  which  no  cabsolute  or  experimental 
proof  can  be  obtained,  we  may  remark  that  vaso-motor  spasm,  operat- 
ing indirectly  through  the  smaller  arteries  npon  the  muscular  fibre  of 
the  heart  itself,  may  possibly  give  a  clue  to  some  of  the  pathological 
changes  which  attend  the  paroxysm,  and  especially  those  which  pre- 
cede dissolution.  Both  Erichseni  r^^^^x  V.  Bezold^  have  shown  that  as 
a  result  of  deligation  or  occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  heart's 
contractions  become  feeble  or  irregular,  and  ultimately  cease;  the 
normal  action  being  restored  again  on  removal  of  the  ligatm^e  or  of 
the  compression.  ISTow  apart  from  the  obvious  bearing  of  these  facts 
upon  the  case  of  organic  obstruction  or  constriction  of  the  coronary 
vessels  (perhaps  the  most  clearly  established  of  all  the_  permanent 
organic  changes  in  connection  with  fatal  angina  pectoris),  is  it  not 
extremely  probable  that  a  similar  effect,  or  an  aggravation  of  a  pre- 
existing tendency  to  interrupted  cardiac  action,  might  occur,  if  in  a 
case  of  disease  of  the  aorta  or  coronary  arteries,  cardiac  ancemia  were 
aggravated  for  the  moment  by  vaso-motor  spasm  of  the  smaller 
arteries  within  the  heart  itself?  Even  without  such  preceding 
organic  disease  it  is  conceivable  that  extreme  vaso-motor  spasm  might 
afiect  the  cardiac  circulation  directly  through  its  smaller  arteries,  and 
so  produce  changes  more  or  less  similar  to  those  observed  in  the 
experiments  above  mentioned.  What  has  been  already  stated,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  JSTothnagel's  observations  would  seem  to  show  that 
really  fatal  angina  does  not  occur  in  this  way ;  and  that  the  first 
effects  of  general  vaso-motor  spasm  upon  the  heart  are  more  of  the 
nature  of  palpitation,  or  excited  action,  than  of  interrupted  or  sus- 
pended pulsation. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ultimate  pathology  of 
the  angina  paroxysm  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  any  very 
precise  expression  or  definition ;  but  various  more  or  less  probable 
conjectures  may  be  made,  in  accordance  with  known  facts  and  experi- 
mental researches,  as  well  as  with  clinical  and  pathological  obser- 
vation, to  account  for  the  facts.  Viewing  the  paroxysm  as  a  neurosis, 
we  might  attribute  its  phenomena  partly  to  vaso-motor  spasm,  and 
partly  to  inhibitory  influence  transmitted  through  the  vagus  nerve 
from  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  latter  influence  would  account 
more  reasonably  and  probably  than  any  other  for  those  cases  of  angina 
in  which  mental  causes  and  sudden  shocks  of  any  kind  are  known 
to  influence  the  production  of  the  paroxysm,  without  the  intervention 
of  peripheral  changes  such  as  can  be  attributed  to  vaso-motor  spasm. 
In  cases,  again,  resembling  in  their  symptoms  those  described  by 
Nothnagel,  whether  accompanied  by  organic  disease  or  not — cases  in 
which  coldness  of  the  surface,  deadness  of  the  extremities,  and  per- 
liaps  palpitation  or  increased  rate  of  the  pulse  can  be  ascertained  to 
precede  the  cardiac  pain,  there  would  be  reasonable  ground  for  pre- 
suming that  the  vaso-motor  nerves  were  the  earliest  involved  in  the 

^  Lomlon  Meilical  Gazette,  July  8,  1812, 

"  Centralblatt  fiir  die  Med.  Wi'ssensuhaften,  18C7,  No.  23. 
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morbid  circle,  tliough  it  is  still  probable  that,  if  such  cases  ever  end 
in  sudden  death,  it  is  through  some  more  direct  impression  on  the 
cardiac  nerves,  or  on  the  coronary  circulation.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  whether  under  any  circumstances  fatal  angina  pectoris  can 
be  viewed  as  a  pure  neurosis.  Much  more  probably,  the  paroxysm  is 
the  expression  in  symptoms  of  sudden  changes  arising,  indeed,  fi-om 
neurotic  accidents,  but  only  assuming  grave  importance  in  respect 
of  their  coincidence  with  a  permanent  cause  of  detriment  to  the  cir- 
culation. Either  the  heart's  fibre  is  permanently  weakened,  or  its 
arteries  are  obstructed  and  diseased,  or  the  general  arterial  circulation 
is  disturbed  through  disease  in  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  aneurismal 
or  other.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  that  the  innervation  of  the  heart  is 
directly  implicated  in  organic  disease ;  at  least  in  two  cases  of  this 
kind^  the  cardiac  plexus  and  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  were 
found  to  be  compressed  in  connection  with  angina-paroxysms  which 
proved  fatal ;  though  probably  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
from  these  rare  instances  may  not  be  applicable  to  the  general  patho- 
logy of  the  subject.  But  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  permanent 
change  underlying  the  disease,  its  effect  in  the  most  characteristic 
cases  is  not  much  felt  when  the  circulation  is  in  a  moderately  tran- 
quil state.  In  some  of  the  very  vrorst  cases,  indeed,  it  has  been 
clearly  ascertained  that  very  shortly  before  a  fatal  paroxysm  the 
patient  has  been  in  a  state  of  entire  comfort  and  tranquillity,  with  a 
regular  and  normally  acting  heart,  and  all  the  functions  apparently 
so  well-adjusted  as  to  involve  no  appearance  of  any  disease  tending 
to  shorten  life.  Usually  there  is  an  incapacity  for  sudden  or  severe 
exertion,  and  a  liability  to  grave  disturbance  under  strong  emotion  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  a  patient  has  been  known  to  say,  loithin  three 
days  of  his  death  in  a  jmroxi/sm,  "  I  can  walk  with  ease  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  after  I  have  been  stopped  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  a 
hundred  yards."  In  such  cases  the  paroxysms  are  plainly  neurotic ; 
but  the  disease  is  nevertheless  not  a  pure  neurosis.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  obviously  of  a  complex  character,  involving  a  permanent 
nucleus,  so  to  speak,  of  organic  change,  together  with  a  neuralgic 
element,  more  or  less  pronounced,  and,  connected  with  this,  perhaps 
as  a  reflected  neurosis  in  some  cases,  an  element  of  motor  disturbance 
in  the  heart's  action,  which  may  in  some  cases  be  of  vaso-motor 
origin,  while  in  others  it  may  be  more  directly  determined  through 
the  inhibitory  filaments  of  the  vagus.     It  is  probably  in  the  former 

J  Heine,  in  Miiller's  Archiv.  1841,  p.  236  ;  and  Lancereaux,  in  Gazette  Mcdicalo, 
1867,  p.  432.  In  the  former  case  the  licart  was  at  times  observed  to  cease  beating  for 
several  seconds,  and  at  these  times  there  -was  a  feeling  of  indescribable  anxiety,  like  that 
of  angina  pectoris  ;  in  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  patient  felt  perfectly  well.  The 
right"phrcnic  nerve,  the  nervus  cardiacus  magnus,  and  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the 
left  vaf'us  were  all  involved  in,  or  compressed  by,  calcareous  deposits.  In  Laucereanx's 
case  tlic  cardiac  plexus  was  found  vascular,  and  compressed  by  exudation  ;  but  the 
coronary  arteries  were  also  obstructed,  and  the  aorta  was  diseased.  The  patient  died  of 
angina  pectoris,  in  a  paroxysm.  ,  , 

^  Walshe,  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  4th  edit,  p.  199,  note. 
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class  of  cases  tliat  the  action  of  nitrite  of  amyl  is  most  immediately 
and  surely  productive  of  benefit. 

There  remains  for  remark  only  one  obscure,  and  apparently  non- 
essential, part  of  the  pathology  of  angina  pectoris,  viz.,  the  nature  of 
the  cerebral  accidents  we  have  indicated  in  the  description  of  the 
disease  as  sometimes  coinciding,  sometimes  alternating,  with  the  more 
decidedly  cardiac  attacks.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  among  these 
accidents  spasms,  giddiness,  temporary  attacks  of  coma,  associated 
with,  or  followed  by,  various  disorders  of  the  special  and  general 
sensibility,  are  common ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  paralysis,  either 
spinal  or  cerebral,  is  rare.  These  facts  point  strongly  in  the  direction 
of  a  neurosis,  and  very  probably  a  vaso-motor  neurosis,  of  the  cere- 
bral cu-culation ;  and  we  know  that  in  animals  most  of  the  symptoms 
above  referred  to  may  be  induced  artificially,  by  cutting  off  the 
arterial  vascular  supply  of  the  brain  and  medulla-oblongata,  as  in  the 
well-known  experiments  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

The  Prognosis  of  angina  pectoris  is  difficult  to  realise  in  indi\ddual 
cases,  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  clear  lines  of  distinction  between- 
tliis  and  the  various  affections  resembling  Heberden's -angina,  which 
we  have  discussed  in  various  parts  of  this  article.  Probably  a 
critically  exact,  or  absolute,  prognosis,  could  only  be  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  organic  changes  under- 
lying the  paroxysmal  neurosis ;  and  although  we  have  already  indi- 
cated a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  latter  ever  terminates  fatally  in 
the  absence  of  such  organic  changes,  yet  it  is  beyond  all  question 
that  the  amoimt  of  organic  disease  which  can  be  detected  in  any 
given  case  during  life  is  a  most  insecure  guide  in  estimating  the- 
probabilities  of  death  during  a  paroxysm  in  that  particular  case.  "  It 
is  accordant  witli  my  experience,"  saj^s  Dr.  Walshe,  "  that  fatal  angina 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  in  association  with  organic  defects,  either  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  diagnose  (such  as  slight  fatty  metamorphosis 
and  calcified  coronary  arteries),  than  with  those  grave  forms  of  struc- 
tural mischief  that  are  readily  discoverable  by  physical  examination."^ 
Add  to  this  that  the  mere  inference  from  symptoms  as  to  the  gravity 
of  the  prognosis  is  likewise  extremely  open  to  fallacy;  inasmuch  as 
a  . series  of  comparatively  mild  or  lessening  attacks  may  sometimes 
(under  apparently  unchanged  conditions)  be  succeeded  by  the  most 
violent  or  dangerous,  even  fatal,  paroxysms ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
one  or  more  attacks,  very  nearly  fatal,  may  be  followed  by  a  long 
interval  of  comparative,  or  nearly  complete,  freedom.  From  this 
dilemma  there  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  no  escape ; 
.-md  all  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
guarded  and  limited  prognosis  in  any  case,  is  to  study  carefully  its 
individual  features,  and  particularly  the  relation  of  the  symptoms  ta 
particular _  causes  of  aggravation,  or  of  relief.  Generally  speaking,  a 
form  of  disease  which  yields,  gradually,  to  carefully  pursued  hygienic 

^  Op.  cit.  i>.  201. 
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trcatmeiit,  cand  in  which  the  paroxysms  are  obviously  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  remedies  about  to  be  discussed,  is  relatively  favourable ; 
while  the  opposite  indications  justify  the  gravest  prognosis.  An 
absolutely  favourable  prognosis  could  only  be  justified  by  circum- 
stances tending  to  place  the  disease  in  the  category  of  pseudo- angina, 
as  above  indicated ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  generally  observed  'that 
the  gravity  of  cases  of  angina  in  the  experience  of  individual 
observers  is  often  found  to  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  their 
estimated  frequency,  cases  of  hysteria,  intercostal  neuralgia,  spas- 
modic dyspnoea,  &c.,  being  admitted  by  some  more  freely  than  others 
into  the  category  of  angina.  Tliere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  person  affected  with  absolutely  typical  angina  pectoris 
may  survive  for  years,  even  after  repeated  paroxysms  ;  knd  in  some 
cases,  apparently  of  the  most  threatening  kind  at  one  stage  of  their 
progress,  the  disease  has  been  so  far  reduced  in  its  frequency  and 
severity  that  we  may  even,  perhaps,  speak  of  such  cases  as  cured,  in 
a  practical  sense.  But  cures  of  this  kind  are  rarely,  if  ever,  recorded 
with  such  minute  attention  to  details  as  to  inspire  confidence,  apart 
from  the  credit  due  to  the  reporters  ;  and  perhaps  even  the  statements 
of  Heberden  as  to  the  long  survival  of  some  of  the  cases  mentioned  in 
his  first  paper  (see  p.  559,  note)  i\my  require  qualification  on  the  ground 
that  clear  evidence  is  wanting  as  to  the  absolutely  typical  character  of 
the  symptoms  referred  to.^  Among  cases  actually  ending  by  a  fatal 
paroxysm,  it  has  not  occuri'ed  to  me  personally  to  have  been  informed 
of  a  longer  duration  than  six  or  seven  years,  counting  from  the  first 
well-defined  seizure  ;  but  I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  of 
survival  for  much  longer  periods,  after  attacks  bearing  so  much  re- 
semblance to  true  angina  as  only  to  have  required  death  to  have 
occurred  in  a  paroxysm,  as  a  conclusive  argument  for  considering  them 
to  be  typical  instances  of  the  disease.  In  John  Hunter's  case,  as  we 
have  seen  (assuming  the  first  attack  of  supposed  gout  in  the  stomach 
to  have  been  really  identical  in  character  with  succeeding  seizures)  a 
duration  of  rather  more  than  twenty  years,  with  numerous  intervals 
of  tolerable  health  and  great  mental  activity,  may  be  regarded  as  well 
established.  Dr.  Walshe  has  "met  with  an  instance  in  which  there 
was  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  first  paroxysm  had  occurred 
twenty-four  years  prior  to  my  interview  with  the  patient."  And,  in 
the  general  experience  of  physicians  who  have  had  occasion  to  see 
much  of  cardiac  disease,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  cases 
of  valvular  or  other  very  positive  and  well-defined  organic  disease,  in 
w^hich  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  or  proximately  fatal  kind,  probably 

^  It  is  at  least  -vvorth  noting  (tliougli  the  omission  may  be  accidental)  that  in  the 
Commentaries  these  statements  are  not  repeated  :  and  perhaps  the  language,  though 
carefully  guarded,  admits  of  the  inference  that  thirty  years  of  additional  experience  had 
ratiier  uicreased  than  diminished  Hebenlcn's  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis. 
"  Exitus  hujiut  affcdius  est  perqiuim  memorahilis.  Qui  cniiii  eo  tcncntw,  siquidcm,  nuUo 
cnsu  inlervenicnic,  angina  jKctoris  ad  aK/xny  iicrirncrit,  omncs  rcpcntc  corniunt,  d  far 
iiiomcnlo  nereunt  "  .  .  .  "  Unicum  vidi  (rcgrum),  in  quo  hoc  malum  spontc  sua  Jinituni 
est."  ■  Op.  cit.,  p.  200. 
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more  or  less  allied  to  angina,  have  preceded  the  fatal  issue  by  an 
interval  of  very  many  years ;  sometimes,  indeed  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  already  referred  to^)  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Such  cases,  however,  are  rarely  quite  typical 
instances  of  Heberden's  angina,  and  accordingly  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  them  are  characterised  by  the  very  sudden  ending  proper  to 
the  disease  as  described  in  the  "  Commentaries."  It  is  difficult  to  obtain 
exact  clinical  histories  of  cases  extending  over  so  many  years,  but  in 
one,  in  which  I  was  consulted  in  1872,  and  which  terminated  fatally 
some  months  ago,  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  foundations 
of  the  aortic  valvular  lesion  of  which  the  physical  signs  were  apparent, 
and  of  which  the  obvious  symptoms  had  certainly  existed  many  years 
before  1872,  had  been  laid  as  early  as  1852,  when  the  patient  had 
suffered  from  pulmonary  haemorrhage.  The  threatening  symptoms 
present  on  that  occasion  had  been  popularly  attributed  to  a  consump- 
tive tendency,  but  Dr.  Christison,  who  was  consulted,  had  evidently 
detected  some  valvular  lesion  of  the  heart,  and  had  carefully  questioned 
the  patient  as  to  its  possible  rheumatic  origin.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
certain,  or  even  perhaps  very  probable,  that  well-marked  and  consid- 
erable aortic  regurgitation  existed  at  this  period,  nor  is  it  possible 
now  to  ascertain  at  what  precise  interval  after  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  the  angina-Hke  symptoms,  which  were  notably 
present  when  I  saw  the  patient,  first  became  apparent.  What  I  can 
personally  affirm  is,  that  in  1872  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs 
were  those  of  old-established  aortic  regurgitation,  with  very  consid- 
erable hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  all  the  usual  concomi- 
tants ;  and  notwithstanding  this,  the  patient  assured  me  that  so  late 
as  1870  he  had  explored  the  Aletsch  glacier,  and  on  other  occasions, 
from  about  1865  onwards,  had  been  able  to  carry  out  walking  tours 
in  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Dolomite  country,  the  character  of 
which  may  be  inferred  from  his  having  walked  over  the  Monte  Moro 
pass  and  the  Gemmi,  visited  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  gone  nearly  to  the 
Jardin,  in  addition  to  all  the  usual  excursions  about  Chamounix. 
Moreover,  tliis  gentleman  was  in  1872  performing  the  duties  of  a 
parish  clergyman  in  a  populous  place,  sparing  himself  somewhat, 
indeed,  in  visiting,  but  preaching  often  more  than  once  a  day,  and,  as 
he  affirmed,  without  any  apparent  injury  or  physical  exhaustion ;  and 
the  question  most  urgently  and  repeatedly  pressed  upon  his  medical 
advisers  was  as  to  his  carrying  out  an  engagement  of  marriage,  entered 
into  several  years  before,  and  maintained  with  full  knowledge  on  both 
sides  of  the  precarious  condition  of  his  bodily  health.  I  need  not  say 
that  no  medical  encouragement  to  this  step  could  be  obtained ;  but 
the  marriage,  nevertheless,  took  place  in  about  a  year  after  I  was  first 
consulted,  and  the  death  of  this  patient  not  long  ago  shows  how  real 
was  his  danger,  and  at  the  same  time  what  a  terrible  burden  of 
positive  organic  disease  may  be  borne  without  apparently  "  giving  in," 
by  one  whose  objects  in  life  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  him 

^  See  ante,  p.  568,  nole. 
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to  disregard  the  silent  warnings  of  internal  suffering.  In  yet  another 
case  known  to  me,  in  which,  however,  the  symptoms  were  far  more 
decidedly  and  typically  those  of  angina  pectoris,  while  the  physical 
signs  were  much  less  manifest  than  in  the  preceding  case,  the  patient 
was  able  to  make  numerous  long  journeys  to  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt, 
&c.,  and  always  felt  himself  the  better  for  them.  This  patient  in  the 
end  perished  suddenly. 

The  Teeatment  of  angina  pectoris  resolves  itself  naturally  into  two 
departments,  viz.,  that  of  the  paroxysm,  and  that  of  the  intervals. 
The  former  treatment  is  essentially  palliative,  and  directed  exclusively 
to  the  urgent  symptoms  then  existing :  the  latter  aims  at  being 
founded,  in  a  wider  sense,  upon  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  the 
individual  case,  after  a  complete  examination  into  the  state  of  all  the 
bodily  functions. 

Heberden's  views  of  treatment  were  lunited  to  the  first  indication 
— the  control  of  the  paroxysm.  "  Wine  and  cordials  taken  at  going  to 
bed  will  prevent,  or  weaken,  the  night  fits ;  but  nothing  does  tliis  so 
eftectually  as  opiates.  Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  drops  of  the  tinctura 
Thebaica  taken  at  lying  down  will  enable  those  to  keep  their  beds 
till  morning  who  had  been  forced  to  rise,  and  sit  up,  two  or  three 
hours  every  night  for  many  months."  ^  We  have  already  seen  that 
Heberden  altogether  repudiated  the  (so-called)  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment as  inapplicable  to  this  disease,  which  he  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  order  of  spasms,  not  of  inflammations.  In  his  later  work  he 
repeats  in  general  terms  the  above  recommendations,  and  adds  to 
them  a  single  phrase  in  favour  of  rest  and  warmth.  He  has  seen  an 
approach  to  a  cure  in  one  case,  where  the  patient  prescribed  to  him- 
self" the  labour  of  sawing  wood  for  half  an  hour  every  day.  Beyond 
this,  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  tell,  and  does  not  profess  to  have 
greatly  advanced  the  cure  of  a  disease,  "  qui  vix  ad  hue  locum,  aut 
nornen  in  medicorum  libris  iuvenit."  It  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
these  expressions,  that  Heberden's  views  of  the  treatment  of  angina 
remained  almost  stationary  for  at  least  thirty  years ;  and  that  here, 
as  in  the  matter  of  prognosis,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  con- 
fidence with  his  advancing  experience.  The  treatment  of  the 
paroxysm  by  opiates  and  stimulants  of  various  kinds  has  in  fact  been 
repeated  by  almost  all  the  leading  authorities,  and  is  even  now  the 
only  medical  treatment  which  can  be  said  to  have  received  general 
assent.  Latham,  Stokes,  and  Walshe,  among  our  more  modern  authors, 
concur  in  recommending  from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  laudanum, 
together  with  wine,  brandy,  or  aromatic  spirits  of  ammon"a,  repeated 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm.  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  or 
sulphuric  ether  in  half-clrachra  doses,  has  been  a  favourite  remedy 
with  many  ;  and  nmsk,  camphor,  and  other  anti-spasmodics,  have  also 
been  employed,  though  confessedly  of  less  value  than  ether,  wliich 
has  also  been  followed  by  good  results  when  administered  by  inhala- 

^  Med.  Trans.,  vol.ji.,  vi  supra. 
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tion.  Of  late  years,  opium  has  been  given  liypoclermically,  and,  it  is 
stated,  with  more  immediate  as  well  as  more  successful  results  than 
when  administered  by  the  mouth.  In  so  far  as  the  principle  of  the 
treatment  can  be  inferred  from  the  success  that  has  attended  those 
remedies  in  some  cases,  it  would  appear  that  a  rapidly  induced  nar- 
cotism, benumbing  the  sensory  nerves  and  extending,  perhaps,  to  the 
centre  through  which  painful  sensory  impressions  are  reflected  in  the 
form  of  a  paralysing  or  inhibitory  influence  on  the  heart,  by  the  motor 
•  fibres  of  the ' j)neumogastric,  is  the  first  object  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  presence  of  overwhelming  pain,  while  the  second  and  not  less  im- 
portant object  is  to  stimulate  the  heart's  action  by  all  the  known 
excitants  of  the  circulation.  Warmth  to  the  extremities  and  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, sinapisms  to  the  thorax,  and  sometimes  between  the  shoulders 
or  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  may  be  regarded  also  as  additional  means 
of  fulfilling  the  latter  indication,  and.  of  assisting  the  cardiac  contrac- 
tions by  their  influence  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  In  my  own  expe- 
rience, no  remedial  agencies  have  appeared  more  powerful  than  warm 
pediluvia  with  mustard,  and  fomentations  applied  at  the  same  time  to 
the  arms  and  thorax,  as  hot  as  they  can  well  be  borne.  With  these, 
and  with  ether  and  other  diffusible  stimulants,  I  have  often  been  able 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  large  opiates,  in  doubtfu.1  cases,  or  incases 
where  they  seemed  to  be  in  some  respects  contra-indicated.  It  is 
well,  if  possible,  to  be  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  kidneys,  and  of 
the  lungs  before  prescribing  opiates.  Dr.  Stokes  ^  evidently  looks 
upon  large  opiates  as  unsafe  where  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart's 
fibre  is  suspected  ;  and  Memeyer  ^  discountenances  narcotics  altogether. 
The  use  of  opium,  however,  is  too  valuable  in  typical  cases  of  Heber- 
den's  angina,  when  apparently  uncomplicated,  to  be  readily  given  up. 
It  should  be  given  with  discretion,  its  effects  being  carefully  watched  ; 
and'  it  should  probably  be  withheld,  or  given  in  extremely  moderate 
doses,  wherever  there  is  risk  of  ursemia,  or  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
sudden  congestion  or  oedema,  or  of  the  cerebral  accidents  that  accom- 
pany angina  in  certain  cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  cardiac 
fibre  is  the  seat  of  degeneration.  In  these  cases,  too,  it  is  not  usual 
for  the  mere  pain  of  angina  to  be  so  threatening,  per  se,  as  to  suggest 
opium  in  the  same  high  doses  as  in  the  more  typical  instances  where 
the  paroxysm  occurs  in  the  midst  of  apparent  good  health. 

Hydrate  of  chloral,  from  its  well-marked  sedative  and  anodyne 
powers,  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  opium  in  cases  of 
painful  angina ;  ^  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  depressing  action  of 
chloral-hydrate  in  large  doses  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  fatal  object- 
tion  to  its  employment  in  cases  of  weakened  cardiac  action.  My 
experience  of  this  remedy  in  severe  cases  resembling  angina  pectoris 
is  limited  to  one  case,  but  it  is  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  notice  here. 
John  McK,  ffit.  35,  was  subject  to  paroxysms  of  intense  cardiac 

'  Diseases  of  the  Heart  nnd  Aorta,  p.  489. 

2  Text-book  of  Practical  JMediciiie,  American  translation,  vol.  i.,  p.  371. 
Strange,  Jledical  Times  and  Gazette,  Sept.  4,  1870. 
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suffering,  of  a  rather  obscurely  painful  character,  but  with  considerable 
orthopnoea,  palpitation,  sleeplessness,  and  frightful  dreams.  His  symp- 
toms are  more  particularly  referred  to  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article, 
and  from  a  very  careful  consideration  of  them  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  essentially  of  the  character  there  described  as 
angina  sine  dolore,  with  slight  bronchitic  complication,  and  slightly 
albuminous  urine — sp.  gr.  1U13 — 20.  The  heart's  action  was  irregular, 
and  the  physical  signs  pointed  unmistakably  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  and  liver,  with  valvular  and  (probably)  arterial  disease.  The 
details  are  too  complicated  to  be  introduced  here,  but  my  diagnosis 
was — Aortic  insufficiency,  with  aneurism.  The  case  was  certainly  not 
one  in  which  extreme  doses  of  any  narcotic  would  have  been  regarded 
as  expedient ;  but,  guided  by  experience  acquired  before  he  applied  to 
me,  I  allowed  this  patient  to  have  thirty  grains  of  hydrate  of  cliloral 
to  obviate  the  sleeplessness,  and  if  possible  to  ward  off  the  attacks. 
It  answered  well  the  first  night,  and  on  a  succeeding  occasion  the 
same  dose  was  ordered,  and  was  to  be  given  a  little  before  midnight. 
By  a  misunderstanding  of  the  directions  three  drachms  of  hydrate 
of  chloral  were  sent  instead  of  a  like  quantity  of  the  usual  syrup,  and 
this  being  in  one  dose,  apparently  to  be  given  as  a  draught,  the 
patient  took  180  grains  at  once  of  chloral-hydrate,  from  the  hands  of 
a  night-nurse,  after  a  restless  and  disturbed  evening,  at  11.30  p.m. 
Next  morning  I  found  him  very  drowsy,  but  not  quite  comatose,  as 
he  could  be  roused  to  give  rational  answers  as  to  his  own  condition ; 
the  breathing  \vas  quiet,  and  only  slightly  stertorous.    The  pupils 
were,  on  the  whole,  contracted,  but  variably  so ;  the  pulse,  which  had 
been  irregular  in  rhythm,  was  decidedly  more  natural  than  before ;  the 
face  was  a  little  congested,  and  the  eyelids  puffy,  but  the  surface  gene- 
rally warm,  and  tjie  whole  appearances  not  such  as  to  justify  any 
very  great  alarm^  especially  as  at  the  time  it  was  supposed  that  only 
thirty  grains  of  chloral-hydrate  had  been  given,  the  mistake  being 
found  out  afterwards.    The  patient  gradually  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  the  overdose,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  he  always  continued 
to  attribute  to  this  happy  accident  (as  it  might  be  called,  speaking  of 
the  result  only)  a  comparative  immunity  afterwards  from  the  angina- 
like symptoms.  The  irregularity  of  the  pulse  recuiTed  after  the  effects 
of  the  overdose  of  chloral  had  passed  off,  but  under  repeated  doses  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty  grains  he  became  much  better  in  all  respects,  and 
a  course  of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  careful  hygienic  management, 
accomplished  what,  so  far  as  the  more  immediately  urgent  symptoms 
are  concerned,  may  almost  be  called  a  temporary  cure  of  a  very  peril- 
ous condition.    This  man  is  now  performing  regulated  duties  as  a 
railway  servant,  and  is  still  occasionally  taking  hydrate  of  chloral, 
though  warned  not  to  allow  it  to  become  a  regular  habit.    It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  in  some  cases,  at  least,  of  angina  pectoris  chloral-hydrate 
might  probably  with  advantage  replace  opium  in  the  treatment,  and 
that  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action  does  not  always  prove  a  contra- 
indication to  its  use. 
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Inhalations  of  cliloroform  have  been  proposed,  and  in  some  cases 
employed,  for  the  relief  of  painful  angina ;  but,  from  the  supposed 
tendency  of  deep  chloroform-anaesthesia  to  paralyse  the  heart,  this 
remedy  has  never  been  warmly  supported  or  largely  employed  by 
physicians  in  such  cases.  The  inhalation  of  ether  seems  preferable 
as  attended  with  less  risk ;  and  chloroform,  if  given  at  all,  should  be 
in  doses  sliort  of  complete  anaesthesia,  whether  by  inhalation  or  by 
the  mouth. 

Of  all  the  more  modern  additions,  however,  to  the  resources  of  the 
physician  in  the  angina-paroxysm,  the  most  important  by  far  appears 
to  be  the  employment  by  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  as  first  re- 
commended by  Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson,  and  successfully  carried  out 
on  a  basis  of  careful  clinical  and  experimental  observation  in  angina 
by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton.  We  have  already  indicated  in  this  article 
the  nature  of  the  scientific  evidence  on  which  this  therapeutic  sug- 
gestion rests,  and  have  now  only  to  consider  the  details  of  purely 
clinical  experience  in  relation  to  this  remedy,  and  the  qualifications 
and  cautions  required  in  its  employment.  On  this  subject  our  know- 
ledge is  still  very  incomplete,  but  it  is  none  the  less  necessary  to 
place  on  record  here  whatever  can  be  said  lo  be  well  established  as  a 
guide  to  the  practitioner. 

My  own  experience,  I  may  remark  in  passing,  is  certainly  favour- 
able to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  not  only  in  positive  angina  pectoris, 
but  also  in  many  cases  of  cardiac  asthma,  and  even  of  true  spas- 
modic asthma  without  cardiac  complication.  In  the  very  few  cases 
of  typical  angina  in  which  I  have  prescribed  it,  I  have  had  dis- 
tinct testimony  as  to  the  relief  afforded,  although  my  opportunities 
of  close  observation  of  the  actual  paroxysms  have  not  been  such  as 
to  enable  me  to  add  anything  of  real  value  to  the  statements  of  other 
observers.  Looking  to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  question,  there  is 
probably  no  single  observation  hitherto  made  which,  as  a  simply 
clinical  narrative,  can  rank  beside  the  history  of  his  own  case  by  Dr. 
W.  Herries  Madden  of  Torquay.^  We  shall  therefore  give  here 
some  details  of  this  remarkable  personal  experience. 

Dr.  Madden  seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  temporary  break-dowu 
in  health  at  24  years  of  age,  "  with  obscure  heart-symptoms,  and 
threatened  lung  mischief"  His  father  had  died  shortly  before  from 
angina  pectoris — "  the  organic  cause  in  his  case  being  atheromatous 
obstruction  of  the  coronary  arteries."  In  the  winter  of  1859,  at  about 
44  years  of  age,  Dr.  Williams  detected  slight  mitral  incompetency. 
In  the  spring  of  1871,  Dr.  Madden  records  that  he  suffered  from  an 
attack  of  bronchitis,  with  great  nervous  prostration,  but  recovered  in 
autumn,  and  was  able  to  perform  all  his  usual  duties  during  the  next 
winter  and  spring,  in  the  midst  of  "  a  good  deal  of  professional  anxiety 
and  much  painful  woriy  of  a  different  nature."  On  July  the  8th, 
1872  (at  57  years  of  age),  he  had  his  first  attack  of  angina,  which 
occurred  "  suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warning,"  and  was  charac- 
*  The  Pvactitioner,  vol.  ix.  1872,  p.  331. 
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terised  by  "  pain  extending  across  the  front  of  the  chest,  along  the 
inside  of  the  left  arm,  and  across  the  chin."  In  about  ten  days  the 
frequent  recurrence  and  increased  severity  of  the  attacks  compelled 
him  to  desist  from  all  professional  duty.  Notwithstanding  the  repose 
so  obtained,  the  attacks,  after  a  few  days'  interval,  continued  to  increase 
in  violence,  lasting,  for  the  most  part,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  recurring  frequently  at  intervals  of  about  three 
hours.  "  Various  remedies  were  tried,  but  with  little  or  no  benefit. 
Hypoderruic  morphia  was  the  most  useful,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
employ  it  often  enough  without  producing  dangerous  narcosis."  At 
this  period  Dr.  Madden  was  led,  after  considerable  hesitation,  to  give 
a  trial  to  the  nitrite  of  amyl,  which  he  had  previously  supposed  to  be 
suitable  only  for  those  cases  in  which  the  face  was  pallid  during  the 
paroxysm.  "  As  mine  was  flushed,"  he  writes,  "  I  dismissed  from  my 
mind  all  thoughts  of  trying  it,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  hasty  conclu- 
sions in  the  shape  of  a  large  amount  of  acute  suffering."  The  result 
of  the  first  trial  of  five  drops,  inhaled  during  a  severe  attack  in  the 
night,  "  was  truly  wonderful.  The  spasm  was,  as  it  were,  strangled  at 
its  birth.  It  certainly  did  not  last  hvo  minutes,  instead  of  the  old 
weary  twenty.  And  so  it  continued.  The  frequency  of  the  paroxysms 
was  not  diminished  for  some  time  ;  but  then  they  were  mere  bagatelles 
as  compared  with  their  predecessors.  Under  these  improved  circum- 
stances, strength  gradually  returned  ;  the  attacks  became  less  and  less 
frequent,  and  finally  ceased.  At  the  time  of  writing  these  lines 
(October  11,  1872)  I  have  not  had  an  attack  for  five  weeks,  and  have 
resumed  my  ordinary  duties,  of  course  with  care."  It  is  most  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  add,  from  a  private  letter  with  which  the  author 
has  been  favoured,  from  Dr.  Madden,  that  his  confidence  in  the  remedy 
continues  unabated,  but  that  at  this  date  (August  1875)  he  has  not 
required  to  use  it  for  a  considerable  time. 

As  regards  the  more  obvious  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  nitrite  of 
amyl.  Dr.  Madden  records  that  "  the  first  effect  was  often  bronchial 
irritation,  causing  cough ;  then  quickened  circulation ;  then  a  sense 
of  great  fulness  in  the  temples,  and  burning  of  the  ears ;  then  a  violent 
commotion  in  the  chest,  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  and  quick 
respiration.  The  angina  pain  died  out  first  in  the  chest,  next  in  the 
left  upper  arm,  and  last  of  all  in  the  wrist,  where  it  was  usually 
extremely  severe.  .  .  .  When  the  pain  had  ceased  tbcre  was  generally 
for  some  time  a  strong  involuntary  tendency  to  suspension  of  breath- 
ing, each  prolonged  pause  being  followed  by  a  very  deep  inspiration. 
There  was  not  at  any  time  the  slightest  confusion  of  tliought,  or 
disturbance  of  vision,  but  occasionally  slight  and  transient  headache." 
The  physical  signs  in  Dr.  Madden's  case  seem  to  have  varied  some- 
what, and  latterly  had  more  the  characters  of  aortic  than  of  mitral 
disease.  The  description  of  the  peculiar  subjective  sensations  con- 
nected with  the  heart-pang  in  this  case  has  been  akeadj  quoted  at 
p.  540,  note  1. 

It  can  be  but  rarely  that,  in  a  disease  so  paroxysmal  and  uncertain 
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in  its  characters  as  angina  pectoris,  the  conditions  of  a  therapeutical 
experiment  can  be  so  perfectly  attained  as  in  this  case.  The  heredi- 
tary predisposition,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the  proved  exist- 
ence of  positive  cardiac  disease,  and  the  Advid  and  personal  narrative 
of  the  symptoms,  combine  in  assuring  us  that  the  angina  was  of  the 
most  formidable  kind,  and  aU  but  typical,  if  not  indeed  absolutely 
so,  in  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relief  was  so  marked,  so 
strikingly  instantaneous,  and  so  frequently  observed  in  repeated 
paroxysms,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  control  exercised  by  the 
remedy.  And  further,  the  ultimate  relief  amounts  to  something 
more  than  a  palliative  remedial  action ;  something,  indeed,  closely 
approaching  the  character  of  a  cure.  Further,  as  Dr.  Madden  has 
remarked,  the  relief  is  shown  not  to  have  been  contingent  upon  the 
external  evidences  of  vaso-motor  disturbance  during  the  paroxysm, 
although  closely  associated  (as  in  Dr.  Brunton's  case)  with  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  remedy  in  relaxing  arterial  tension.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  beyond  the  more  obvious  facts,  no  very 
exact  observations  were  made  in  Dr.  Madden's  case  as  to  the  con- 
nection between  the  attacks  of  angina  and  vaso-motor  changes.  "  The 
presence  of  intense  pain,"  he  says,  "  is  not  favourable  to  the  exercise 
of  calm,  pliilosophic  analysis,  and  I  can  only  tell  what  I  felt." 

But  although  this  case,  and  others  more  or  less  resembling  it 
which  have  been  published,  give  the  utmost  assurance  of  the  benefi- 
cial action  of  nitrite  of  amyl  in  the  angina- paroxysm  as  a  fact  ascer- 
tained by  experience,  yet  the  moment  we  proceed  beyond  the  mere 
fact,  we  find  the  question  of  the  modus  operandi,  indications,  and 
contra-indications  of  the  remedy  surrounded  with  difficulties  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  resolved  by  scientific  observation.  It  has  been 
commonly  supposed  that  the  action  of  the  amyl-nitrite  is  purely 
peripheral,  i.e.,  on  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  vessels  only,  apart 
from  the  vaso-motor  nervous  centre ;  and  that  the  relief  caused  in 
angina  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  previously  increased  vascular 
tension,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton  in  his  first  experiment. 
"We  had  occasion  to  point  out,  however,  when  speaking  of  that 
remarkable  case  in  its  relation  to  the  theory  of  the  angina-paroxysm, 
that  the  state  of  the  heart's  action  corresponding  with  the  period  of 
increased  vascular  tension  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  relief  through 
amyl-nitrite  on  the  other,  was  different  from  what  could  be  attributed 
to  vaso-motor  spasm  and  paralysis  alone ;  and  that  there  remain 
phenomena  of  the  paroxysm  which  can  be  explained,  in  all  proba- 
bility, only  through  the  innervation  of  the  heart  itself.  A  like 
difficulty  still  surrounds  the  explanation  of  the  physiological  and 
therapeutic  action  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl.  Though  unquestionably  pro- 
ducing some  of  its  well-known  effects  through  vaso-motor  paralysis, 
we  are  not  quite  able  to  affirm  with  confidence  that  its  action  is 
purely  peripheral,  or  even  that  it  is  quite  uniform  in  all  cases  of 
angina.  Thus  in  Dr.  Madden's  case  it  seems  to  have  produced,  as  a 
primary  result,  "quickened  circulation,  tumultuous  action  of  the 
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heart,  and  quick  respiration."    This  is,  in  fact,  the  usual  effect  of 
amyL-mtrite  on  healthy  persons,  in  Mdiom  the  pulse-rate  may  be 
raised  in  a  few  seconds  from  a  normal  state  of  about  70  to^20 
or  140  pulsations  m  the  minute;  the  Hushing  of  the  face,  and  the 
other  distinctly  vaso-motor  effects  following  the  rise  in  the  pilse-rate 
In  J3r  Bruntons  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulse  became  slower 
when  the  spasm  was  being  relieved.    In  a  case  published  hy  Dr 
Haddon,  which,  though  rather  imperfectly  reported,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  aortic  incompetency  with  angina-like  pain,  the  pulse  was 
jerkmg  and  80  per  minute  at  the  commencement  of  the  inhalation 
and  after  on  y  three  drops  were  inhaled  "the  pulse  lost  its  ierkin- 
character  and  became  gradually  slower,"  but  the  face  did  not  become 
flushed  and  the  pam  was  not  relieved.    In  the  course  of  a  minute 
the  pulse  beat  so  slowly  that  I  thought  the  heart  would  stop"  alto- 
gether; while  the  patient  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  with  a  pale 
face  moved  his  head  about,  as  if  for  breath.    At  the  same  time  he 
seemed  confused,  and  did  not  answer  questions."^    Under  brandy  and 
free  ventilation  the  pulse  recovered  its  former  character  and  fre- 
quency, and  the  patient  fell  asleep  in  half  an  hour.    In  another  case 
which  proved  on  post-mortem  examination  to  be  one  of  aneurism  of 
the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  pressing  on  the  right  ventricle  and  pul- 
monary artery,  and  with  universal  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  besides 
a  degree  of  compression  of  the  left  phrenic  nerve  by  a  diseased  bron- 
chial gland,  the  paroxysms  of  coughing,  which  were  among  the  most 
apparently  dangerous  symptoms  in  the  case,  were  greatly  aggravated 
on  one  occasion  by  the  inhalation  of  five  drops  of  amyl-nitrire,  and  a 
critical  state  of  apnoea  was  induced.    It  is  obvious  that  neither  of 
these  cases  was  one  of  typical  angina,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  phenomena  may  have  been  only  accidentally  connected  with  the 
inhalation  ;  but  Sander  has  recorded  two  cases,  and  Samelsohn  one 
case,2  m  which  alarming  symptoms  of  collapse  followed  closely  on 
the  inhalation  of  amyl-nitrite.    In  the  latter  case  there  was  not  even 
a  suspicion  of  internal  disease,  the  inhalation  being  done  experi- 
mentally, with  a  view  to  test  its  effects  upon  spasmodic  closure  of 
the  eyelids  in   an  anaemic  young  woman.     The  usual  flushing 
occurred,  but  was  in  an  instant  "  replaced  by  a  deadly  pallor ;  the 
pulse  became  thread-like  and  slow,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  re- 
spiration difficult,  and  gasping ;  consciousness  was  retained."  These 
symptoms  recurred  again  and  again  at  intervals  for  an  hour,  and  even 
up  to  next  day  the  patient  complained  of  feeling  very  cold.    It  is 
stated  that  she  was  menstruating  at  the  time,  and  that  on  subsequent 
occasions  she  inhaled  the  nitrite  without  any  such  alarming  incidents. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  effects  of  fright,  or  agitation,  or  some 
other  accidental  disturbing  cause,  may  in  these  cases  have  complicated 
the  action  of  the  amyl-nitrite;  but  still  they  form  a  warning,  not 
only  that  dangerous  results  may  in  certain  circumstances  follow  its 
'  Edin.  Med.  Journal,  July  1870,  p.  46. 

*  London  Medical  Record,  March  17, 1875,  p.  168  ;  and  Aug.  16,  1875,  p.  479. 
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inhalation,  but  that  the  theory  which  regards  its  action  as  purely 
vaso-motor,  and  still  more  that  which  considers  the  vaso-motor 
nervous  centres,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  generally,  as  not 
within  the  range  of  its  direct  influence,  must  be  held  in  the  mean- 
time as  subject  to  reservations  to  be  afterwards  ascertained  by 
experience. 

Generally  speaking,  the  administration  of  nitrite  of  amyl  in  angina 
has  been  found  to  be  free  from  danger,  when  used  in  doses  of  from1;wo 
or  three  up  to  ten  minims  on  a  cloth  or  handkerchief,  abundant  access 
of  air  being  allowed  at  the  same  time.  The  first  effects  of  the  remedy 
in  healthy  persons  are,  as  stated  above,  increased  frequency  of  the 
cardiac  pulsations,  with  a  feeling  of  palpitation,  and  throbbing  of  the 
carotids,  followed  in  the  course  of  thirty  to  forty  seconds  after  the 
commencement  of  the  inhalation  by  flushing  of  the  face,  warmth  of 
the  head,  face,  and  neck,  with  perspiration;  the  latter  symptoms 
being  often  general.    Breathlessness  and  disposition  to  cough,  oiddi- 
ness,  headache,  slight  indistinctness  of  vision,  lassitude,  and  a^feelma  of 
intoxication,  are  among  the  variable  after-effects.    The  actual  ther- 
mometric  temperature  of  the  body  does  not  appear  to  be  much,  if  at 
all,  affected  ;  and  consciousness  is  always  preserved.^    When  oiven  in 
angina  the  effects  are  similar,  with  the  exception  of  the^ discre- 
pancy formerly  alluded  to  as  regards  the  cardiac  pulsations  The 
flushing  of  the  face  must  be  fully  developed,  in  severe  attacks  of 
angina,  before  any  relief  is  to  be  obtained ;  but  in  minor  attacks  the 
pam  and  sense  of  constriction  give  way  before  a  very  few  drops  • 
almost  immediately  on  the  first  inhalations,  or  even  after  merely 
applying  a  bottle  containing  a  little  of  the  remedy  to  one  nostril 
Three  to  five  drops  on  a  small  piece  of  lint,  or  on  a  handkerchief 
may  be  said  to  be  an  ordinary,  or  experimental  dose,  as  a  commence- 
ment   When  the  patient  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
effects  of  the  remedy  he  may,  if  intelligent  and  conscientious,  be 
entrusted  with  a  quantity  sufficient  for  ordinary  use  at  his  own  dis- 
cretion.  One  patient  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jones  ^  had  used  about  thirty 
ounces  m  SIX  months  ;  but  the  large  quantity  was  accounted  for  by 
his  belief  that  the  remedy  when  kept  in  the  pocket  in  a  smaU  stop- 
pered bottle,  became  "  fiat,"  and  required  to  be  renewed.    Dr  Jones 
believes  that  he  was  right  in  this  impression.    This  patient  discarded 
the  lint,  and  always  inhaled  directly  from  the  bottle,  which  he  always 
carried  about  with  him,  containing  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
remedy.    «  One  night  his  father  found  him  sound  asleep,  with  his 

vohSrS^p15r'^r-^nTy/°^-       ''^'5  ami  Talfourd  Jones.  iLkl. 

vol.  Ix    miv    lks  Ll  f^^i'^''^^  ^^'^  new  series, 

lowered  "  to  a  d?'cn'ee  whS  S         ^/  poisonous  doses  in  animals  temperature  wu^ 

fol  n  l  hat  this  sSLc  hi  "thfction  f        ^''^'"''^      '^'•"e^-"  "° 

^  Ihe  Practitioner,  vol.  viii.  p.  219, 
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hand  hanging  over  the  bed,  and  the  bottle  held  firmly  in  its  grasp." 
He  declared  that  "  he  would  not  be  without '  his  bottle  of  drops  '  for  a 
hundred  pounds."  This  was  a  most  remarkable  case  of  relief,  in 
what  seems  to  have  been  aortic  regurgitation,  in  a  man  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  It  shows,  however,  that  this  remedy,  like  all  others  of 
the  same  class,  is  liable  to  abuse. 

The  remainiug  remedies  of  the  angma-paroxysm  are  probably  ot 
small  account  in  comparison  with  those  already  mentioned;  but  it  is 
desirable  to  add  a  few  words  with  respect  to  some  of  them.  ISot- 
withstanding  the  opinion  of  Heberden,  blood-letting  has  been  recom- 
mended and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  successfuUy  practised  ;  the  cases 
beino-  probably  those  in  which  evident  signs  of  cardiac  venous  con- 
o-estion  existed.    In  Dr.  Brunton's  case  small  blood-letting,  of  a  few 
Sunces  only,  appeared  to  give  relief.    Dry  cupping  between  the 
shoulders  is  a  more  reasonable,  or,  at  all  events,  less  spobative  method 
of  unloading  the  heart,  and  might  in  some  cases  co-operate  advan- 
taaeously  with  the  use  of  warm  stimulation  of  the  surface  as  above 
recommended.    Laennec  first  suggested  the  tmnsmission  of  a  mag- 
netic current  through  the  chest ;  but  this  suggestion  may  be  said  to  have 
had  no  practical  result,  and  the  first  apparently  effective  use  of  elec- 
trical or  galvanic  currents  in  angina  pectoris  is  due  to  Duchenne,  of 
Boulogne"  who  professes  not  only  to  have  relieved   but  to  have 
cured  "a  typical  case  of  severe  angina  of  five  months'  duration,  m  a 
currier  aaed  fifty,  "of  a  stout  build  and  sanguine  temperament,  rather 
M  and  with  a  short  neck,"  by  treatment  for  a  fortnight  only  with  a 
St  onT  aSic  current  passed  through  the  skin  of  the  nipple  and  upper 
reXS  0    the  sternui.     The  description  of  the  case  is  extremely 
stridncr  but  its  phenomena  being  purely  subjective,  there  is  not  any 
t^^^  gviarante^e  for  its  being  more  than  a  ^^^^.^^^ 
neuralcvia  in  which  the  extremely  violent  action  of  tl  e  induction 
aZratus  g^-aduated  to  maximum  intensity  and  working  with  very 
S  i  teSnissions "  produced  the  effect  of  a  strong  and  sudden 
counter'rd^^^^^^^^  other  supposition   indeed,  the  results 

counter  ■,    .  ^  fo"  i^elief.    The  first  shock  produced  excru- 

T^^^ZcTt  hrnormTl  ronditioa."    Succeeding  paroxysms  were 
mit^ranSted!  Z  in  a  fortnight       patent  -^^^^^^^ 

IS  specially  cited  ^7  iio'jsj^*"'^  .^J^^^^^  considerations  ;"  but  this  ^nU 
;::h"al™fJ  he%ltPgit^^^  the  preceding  pages. 

compare  note  on  next  page. 
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when  he  learns  that  the  subject  of  Allan's  therapeutical  experiment 
was  a  woman  of  thirty-two,  who  had  been  extremely  hysterical,  if 
not  cataleptic,  from  intense  grief,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  prey 
to  a  multitude  of  nervous  disorders,  the  result  of  violently  disturbing 
emotions.^  Eulenburg  has  employed  the  constant  current,  up  to  a 
strength  represented  by  thirty  elements  of  Siemen's  battery,  applying 
the  positive  pole  with  a  large  surface  for  contact  to  the  sternum,  and 
the  negative  to  the  side  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  ;  the  successes 
which  he  claims,  however,  are  rather  equivocal,  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  method  of  his  reasoning  that  he  only  employed  the  remedy 
in  cases  regarded  as  of  vaso-motor  origin.^  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
case  in  which  angina  pectoris  of  obviously  organic  origin  has  been, 
even  temporarily,  relieved  by  any  form  of  electrical  or  galvanic  appli- 
cation ;  but  possibly  further  trials  may  still  be  desirable.  Digitalis, 
aconite,  and  veratrum,  have  all  proved  either  useless  or  injurious. 

The  treatment  of  the  inter-paroxysmal  state  in  angina  pectoris 
depends  essentially  on  the  careful  application  to  the  individual  case 
of  all  the  practical  suggestions  arising  from  a  very  complete  diagnosis, 
and  from  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have  been  observed  or 
supposed  to  be  chiefly  at  work  in  predisposing  to,  or  in  actually  bring- 
ing on,  the  paroxysms.  Generally  speaking,  tranquillity,  both  of  body 
and  mind;  especially  the  suspension  of  all  occupations,  or  even 
amusements,  that  tend  to  overstrain  the  heart,  or  hurry  the  breathing ; 
very  moderate  daily  exercise  on  level  ground,  and  only  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  requisite  for  preserving  the  bodily  tone,  or  for  good  diges- 
tion ;  the  avoidance  of  all  manner  of  food  tending  to  flatulence,  and 
the  regular,  but  strictly  moderate  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  either 
spontaneously  or  by  the  mildest  laxatives,  are  measures  of  hygiene 
so  obviously  suggested  by  simple  prudence  as  hardly  to  require  more 
than  a  passing  allusion.  It  is  not  by  any  means  certainly  ascertained 
whether  the  subjects  of  angina  ought  to  use  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
any  measure  halitually,  or  to  reserve  them  for  the  critical  period  of 
the  attack.  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  Venereal  excitement  is 
probably  m  all  cases  an  unfavoui^able  influence.    The  use  of  tobacco 

^  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  experience  of  twelve  years  after  liis  first 
acqTiamtance  with  the  facts  of  Ducheinie's  aud  Aran's  cases  had  not  enabled  Trousseau 
to  aaa  anything  of  a  more  personal  kind  to  his  long  citation  from  Duchenne's  narrative 
first  published  in  1853.     See  the  2nd  edition  of  Trousseau's  "  Clinique  de  I'PIotel 
^ZJ^'^\^'■  P^l^li^lied  in  1865,  not  long  before  his  death.  Ducliemao 

himself,  in  the  3rd  edition  of  his  well-known  work  (deferred  to  above)  publishcc  in 
1872,  and  called  in  the  preface  "prescpieun  nouveau  livre,"  gives  only  0  ^10'  case 
rderTh^mttLd'of  "^'^.^""^ -o-over,  alier^' partialVn'lion  ti?n 
Sdenlv  Zen  ent--^  excitation  previously  described,  the  patient  died 

?a2^Scuirbv  M  Rn  L  Duchenne's  consult.ng-room.  He  refers,  however,  to  a 
case  01  cuie  by  M.  Bou  let,  and  to  "several  cases  of  cure"  communieatpd  to  the  Aca- 

toTscoverT '  Bect'rr^-''?'  '''''''       1  have  not  becnlble 

with  such  i^revYtV  nnH^^^^^^^   T^'^^  '"P,"?  ^-  ^""'^^t^'^  ^'^^'^  ^it^'^o"*  eomn.entary,  and 
with  such  brevity  and  want  of  essential  details  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  real  clinical  v  fine 

laSs.'^  ^  as  well  as  a  ''plentiful  lack"  of  tiJu'orlhy 

2  Med.  .Times  and  Gazette,  May  7,  1870,  p.  490. 
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ill  great  excess  has  been  specially  investigated  as  a  cause  of  angina 
by  M.  Beau;  i  but  although  I  have  frequently  observed  palpitation 
and  intermission  of  the  heart's  action  in  smokers,  it  has  not  occurred 
to  me  to  observe  true  angina  pectoris  thus  produced.  It  will  be 
obviously  right,  however,  to  discountenance  any  indulgence  of  this 
kind  which  is  even  doubtful  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  heart's  action. 
Beyond  these  simple  measures  of  precaution,  the  treatment  must  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  observed  in  each  case,  and  it  may  even 
be  said  that  there  are  cases  in  which  no  clear  indication  exists  for  any 
treatment  beyond  that  of  the  paroxysm.  But  if  it  be  discovered  that 
gout,  or  congestion  of  the  liver  or  lungs,  or  well-marked  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  or  renal  derangement,  has  concurred  with,  or  alternated 
with,  the  paroxysms,  or  even  that  any  of  these  disorders  has  been  a 
marked  feature  of  the  case,  without  any  obvious  relation  to  the 
angina,  it  may  be  found  that  in  undertaking  the  treatment  of  these 
apparently  intercurrent  disorders  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  the  par- 
oxysms may  follow  in  due  course.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  some  that 
gouty  angina  is  peculiarly  amenable  to  treatment,  and  therefore  less 
formidable  in  its  prognosis  than  other  kinds ;  and  although  this  is  pro- 
bably only  an  imperfect  statement  of  the  fact  that  cures  of  angina- 
like symptoms  are  sometimes  obtained  by  remedies  in  the  gouty 
habit,'-^  yet  as  a  practical  question  of  duty  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  are  bound  to  treat  the  constitutional  disease,  as  the  best  means 
known  of  influencing  the  local  symptoms.  It  will  therefore  be  ex- 
pedient to  use  all  possible  means  for  eradicating,  or  at  least  diminish- 
ing, the  gouty  predisposition,  in  cases  of  angina  so  characterised,  by 
careful  regulation  of  the  diet  and  the  use  of  anti-arthritic  remedies, 
such  as  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  lithia,  or  even  in  some  cases 
small  doses  of  colchicum;  though  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  a 
well-marked  attack  of  gout  in  the  foot  ought  to  be  checked,  either  by 
colchicum  or  any  other  disturbing  remedy,  in  those  who  have  had 
angina  and  other  internal  manifestations  of  the  disease.  A  holiday 
at  Carlsbad,  Vichy,  or  Toplitz,  or,  according  to  the  fashion  of  last 
century,  at  Bath,  may  help  to  dispose  of  the  remains  of  gout  when 
its  regular  form  threatens  to  pass  into  irregular  manifestations. 
Fothergill  and  others  have  affirmed  the  cure  of  angina  pectoris  in 
this  way.^    If  the  urine  shows  persistently,  or  even  frequently,  a 

1  De  rinfluence  du  tabac  a  fumer  sur  la  production  de  I'angine  do  poitrine. — Gazette 
des  II6pif.aux,  1862. 

'■^  On  the  other  hand,  a  harge  proportion  of  the  fatal  cases  of  angina  pectoris  has  been, 
as  already  .shown,  connected  with  gout,  and  between  these  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
question  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  secure  basis  for  tlie  alleged  relatively  favourable  prognosis 
of  gouty  angina. 

^  The  case  here  specially  referred  to  was  mentioned.by  Fothergill  in  1773,  incidentiillj', 
in  a  paper  on  angina  pectoris,  as  "  the  first  case  apparently  of  this  nature  that  occurred  to 
jne,  above  twenty  years  ago."  He  adds,  "  tlie  person  is  now,  or  lately  was,  living,  and  in 
good  health  ...  He  was  at  that  time  abont  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  subject 
I  have  ever  seen  atiected  with  this  disorder."  The  symptoms  are  fairly  described,  con- 
sidering the  early  date,  and  long  interval  between  their  occurrence  and  the  publication, 
but  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  thoroughly  characteristic.    He  "  went  to  Bath 
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tendency  to  deposit  litliic  acid  crystals,  the  treatment  will  of  course 
be  guided  by  this  indication :  and  if  acid  dyspepsia  is  present,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  remedies  at  once  antacid  and  tonic.    If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  neuralgic  element  is  highly  pronounced,  more  espe- 
cially if  it  is  hereditary,   or  has  been  manifested  in  the  individual 
patient  in  other  forms,  the  angina  pectoris  being  presumably  a  mere 
form  of  a  more  extended  constitutional  neurosis ;  we  may  probably 
look  in  such  cases  for  relief  to  nervine  tonics,  but  especially  to  iron, 
strychnine,  and  arsenic.    I  have  seen  in  one  or  two  cases  very  decided 
good  results  from  the  last  of  these  remedies,  given  in  the  form  of 
the  ordinary  Fowler's  Solution,  n\_v.  for  a  dose,  two  or  three  times  a 
day  over  a  considerable  period ;  and  I  can  to  this  extent  support  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Anstie,  who  in  this  country  has  chiefly  advocated 
the  use  of  arsenic  in  angina  pectoris,  and  who  refers  to  a  case  pub- 
Hshed  by  Plailipp,^  as  having  first  strongly  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject.    Anstie  begins  with  three  minims,  and  increases  the  dose 
gradually,  if  well  tolerated,  up  to  eight  or  ten  minims  three  times  a 
day ;  he  has  found,  however,  that  some  neurotic  patients  cannot  tole- 
rate arsenic  from  the  irritability  of  their  alimentary  canal,  and  in  such 
cases  it  must  be  discontinued,  or  perhaps  some  other  form  of  adminis- 
tration might  be  devised.    Anstie  gives  several  striking  cases,  in  one 
of  which,  at  least,  there  had  been  a  few  slight  attacks  of  gout,  and 
a  few  small  calcuh ;  another  was  that  of  a  woman,  aged  forty-six, 
who  was  still  menstruating,  though  irregularly,  and  who  certainly 
seems  to  have  had  extremely  severe  symptoms  of  the  order  of  angina; 
she  was  cured  by  a  six  months'  course  of  arsenic  in  doses  gradually 
mounting   to   21  minims  daily;   after   eight  weeks   the  patient 
abandoned  the  remedy,  supposing  herself  cured,  but  had  to  recur  to  it 
from  experiencing  a  renewal  of  her  sufferings,  which  again  yielded  to 
a  precisely  similar  treatment.^    Arsenic  is  specially  adapted  for 
anaemic  cases,  and  often  exercises  a  favourable  influence  over  the 
function  of  hsematosis ;  but  in  cases  where  ansemia  is  well-marked  it 
may  be  combined  with  iron,  or  the  latter  may  be  given  with 

several  successive  seasons,  and  acquired  his  usual  healtli.  This  is  the  only  instance  that 
has  occurred  to  me,"  writes  Fothergill,  "of  a  perfect  recovery  from  this  obscure,  and  too 
often  fatal  malady."  We  have  seen  that  Heberden's  experience  also  yielded  only  one 
case  of  apparently  perfect  recovery.  In  one  other  case,  with  distinct  gouty  complications, 
Fothergill  prescribed  Bath  waters,  with  good  results  as  regards  the  gout,  but  with  no 
favourable  effect  on  the  angina.  In  another  case  the  Buxton  water  appeared  to  be  of 
temporary  service.  Fothergill  seems  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  reducing  exuberant  fatty  deposition  in  angina  pectoris,  and  for  this  purpose  recom- 
mended vegetable  diet ;  though  ho  did  not  anticipate  in  any  respect  later  observations  as 
to  the  connection  of  sudden  death  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibre  of  the  heart  itself.' 
See  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  v.,  1776,  p.  223,  "Case  of  an  Angina 
Pectoris,  with  Remarks  ;"  and  p.  252  of  "Farther  Account  of  the  Anaiua  Pectoris?  bv 
J.  Fothergill,  M.D.,  F.RS." 

1  Berliner  Klin.  Wochenschrift,  ISe.*).  See,  however,  Cahen  [ut  supra)  Archives 
G^neralcs,  186.3;  and  a  much  older  case  by  Alexander,  of  Halifax,  1790  (History  of  a 
case  of  Angina  Pectoris  cured  by  the  Solutio  arsenici),  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  xv.,  p. 
373.  This  last  case  has,  apparently,  had  very  little  cfi'ect  on  English  practice,  but  la 
referred  to  by  Desgranges,  Trousseau,  and  other  continental  authorities. 

'  Anstie,  op.  cit.    Compare  pp.  78,  182-4,  226-7. 
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stryclmine  (ten  minims  of  the  sesquichloride  tincture  with  -^^  gr. 
strychnine  three  times  a  day).  Phosphorus  has  lately  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Broadbent,  in  doses  of  from  -^-^  to  -jV  gr.  twi<!e 
daily,  but  has  not  as  yet  been  adequately  tested.  Zinc,  silver,  and 
most  of  the  older  remedies  of  this  class,  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
found  wanting  in  true  angina  pectoris,  though  sometimes  useful  in 
pseudo-angina.  A  remarkable  experience  was  that  of  Bretonneau 
(detailed  by  Trousseau),^  who,  following  out  a  very  crude  chemical 
theory  of  the  calculous  origin  of  angina,  professed  nevertheless  to 
have  stumbled  upon  the  practical  result  of  treating  cases  of  angina 
successfully  by  large  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  combined  in  cer- 
tain cases  with  belladonna.  The  directions  given  are  very  compli- 
cated, but  the  essential  part  of  the  treatment  seems  to  be  as  follows  : 
The  alkahne  treatment  is  begun  with  two  scruples  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  daily,  in  divided  doses,  rising  gradually  to  eight  or  ten 
scruples,  increasing  and  diminishing  the  dose  alternately  over  inter- 
vals of  ten  days,  and  then  suspending  the  treatment  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  days  together ;  these  various  processes  are  repeated  up  to  the 
end  of  a  year  or  more,  after  which  a  pause  of  several  months  is 
allowed.  At  all  stages  of  this  lengthened  treatment,  belladonna  may 
be  given  in  gradually  increasing  doses,  up  to  the  point  of  relief  to 
the  spasms,  or  until  symptoms  of  incij)ient  poisoning  occur,  viz., 
"unpleasant  drjmess  of  the  mouth,  marked  disturbance  of  vision, 
accompanied  by  a  very  striking  dilatation  of  the  pupils."  Notwith- 
standing the  great  therapeutic  reputation  of  Bretonneau,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  that  anyone  else  in  France  has  personally  suc- 
ceeded with  this  treatment,  and  even  M.  Trousseau,  his  most  distin- 
guished puj)il  and  follower,  does  not  profess  to  do  more  than  record  his 
master's  opinions.  The  facts  as  stated  may  therefore  probably  remain 
among  the  curiosities  of  medical  experience ;  but  as  they  have  been 
generally  referred  to,  it  is  necessary  to  make  brief  allusion  to  them  here. 

In  cases  of  angina  connected  with  positive  organic  disease,  the 
treatment  must  follow  the  lines  of  that  of  the  cardiac  or  vascular 
lesion  which  is  discovered  to  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  very 
doubtl'ul,  however,  whether  in  cases  of  fatty  heart,  or  of  calcareous 
and  other  degenerations  of  the  vessels,  there  is  any  positive  special 
treatment  which  can  be  recommended  with  confidence.  In  cases  of 
aneurism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  large  doses  of 
20  to  80  grains  and  upwards.  wiU  be  found  of  great  value  in  checking 
all  the  pamful  sensations,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  arresting  or  sus- 
pending the  disease ;  and  the  bromide  of  potassium,  or  of  ammonium, 
may  be  given  in  some  cases  along  with  the  iodide,  as  a  paUiative. 
A  late  American  writer  ^  specially  commends  the  bromide  of  am- 
monium, and  gives  two  cases  in  which,  in  doses  of  15  to  20  grains, 
it  seems  to  have  averted  the  paroxysms. 

1  Op.cit.,  Eng.  transl.,  vol.  i,  p.  610, 

»  Dr.  Ihii'xis  K.  Hinton,  riiiladelpliia  Medical  and  Snrfpcal  Reporter,  March  6,  1875. 
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Note  on  the  Literature  of  -Angina  Pecioris— The  leading  aiTtborities 
have  been  mostly  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  will  be 
found  quoted  much  more  numerously  and  in  chronological  order  in 
the  two  great  Frencli  dictionaries  mentioned  below/  under  the  head 
"  Angine  de  poitrine."  I  have  not  in  the  text  of  this  article  referred 
to  the  letter  of  M.  Rougnon  to  M.  Lorry,  in  1768,2  which  has  been 
set  forth  by  M.  Jaccoud  and  others  as  constituting  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  France  to  priority,  or  at  least  to  a  simultaneous  discovery  of  angina 
pectoris  with  that  of  Heberden.  From  the  accounts  given  of  tliis 
letter,  as  I  have  been  able  to  read  them,  it  is  manifest  that  M. 
Eougnon  is  in  no  just  sense  of  the  words  a  rival  or  competitor  of 
Heberden  ;  he  is,  however,  probably  entitled  to  the  credit  of'  having 
independently  described  a  single  case  of  sudden  death,  with  symptoms 
more  or  less  resembling  Heberden's  angina,  as  we  have  seen  that 
Morgagni  had  done  a  century  before.  Without  in  the  least  degree 
desiring  to  detract  from  what  is  due  on  this  account  to  Eougnon,  it 
must  be  here  pointed  out  that  Heberden's  position  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Instead  of  describing  only  one  case,  and  reasoning  inaccurately 
as  to  its  pathology,  Heberden  founded  a  minute  and  exact  clinical 
description  upon  the  observation  of  not  less  than  twenty  cases,  of 
which,  he  informs  us,  six  had  been  known  to  him  as  havmg  perished 

1  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  deMedecine  etde  Chinirgie  pratiques,  tome  S''^'"^-  1865,  p.  509 
(Art.  by  Jaccoud).     Dictiounaire  Encyclopodiqiie  des  Sciences  Medicales,  tome  5ieme 
1866,  p.  65  (Art.  by  Parrot).    Consult  also  the  Bibliography  in  Forbes,  Cyclopedia  ot 
Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iv.  ;  the  essay  ofWichmann,  Ueber  an<(ina  pectoris  iind  polypus 
cordis  (Ideen  zur  Diagnostic,  vol.  ii.  1801);  Brera  (Delia  stenocardia  ;  saggio  patologico- 
clinico,  Modena,  1810) ;  Desportes  (Traite  de  I'angine  de  poitrine,  Paris,  1811)  ;  Zecchi- 
nelli  (Siiir  angina  del  petto  e  sulle  morte  repeutine,  Padova,  1814);  Jurine  (Menioiresur 
I'angine  de  poitrine,  Paris  et  Geneve,  1815);  Lartigue  (De  I'angine  de  poitrine,  Paris, 
1846)  ;  Lussana  (Intorno  all'  angina  pectoris,   Gazetta  Medica  Lombarda,  1858-59), 
besides  the  great  and  well-known  works  of  Senac,  Corvisart,  Laennec,  Testa,  Kreysig, 
Bouillaud,  Hope,  Latham,  Stokes,  Walslie,  Friedreich  (in  Virchow's  Handbuch),  Bam- 
berger, and  others  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  the  most  recent  being  that  of  Dr.  Hayden, 
Dublin  (1875),  which  reached  me  after  the  first  part  of  this  article  was  written,  but  to 
which  I  have  been  indebted  for  several  suggestions  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and  some 
valuable  references.    The  works  of  Romberg  and  Euleuburg,  on  Diseases  of  the  Nerves, 
shoidd  also  be  consulted  ;  and  the  articles  in  all  the  older  systematic  treatises  and  dic- 
tionaries, whether  British  or  continental.    With  the  exception  of  Rougnon,  all  the 
authorities  quoted  in  any  of  thene  sources  up  to  1778  ai-e  English.    In  that  year  Eisner 
publi.shed  at  KiDnigsberg  a  monograph,  entitled,  "  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Brustbraunc," 
which  was  followoil  in  1782  by  Griiner  (Spicilegium  ad  anginte  pectoris  .  .  ),  and 
Schatt'er  (Dis-sertatic  do  angina  pectoris,  1787).    Several  articles  or  treatises  soon  fol- 
lowed in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Holland  ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  angina  pectoris  is  even 
mentioned  by  name  in  Frencli  medical  literature  prior  to  the  paper  of  Baumes  in  1808, 
"  Rechcrches  sur  cette  maladie  b,  h'K^uelle  on  a  donue  les  nonis  d'angine  de  poitrine 
et  de  syncope  angineuse,"  (Annales  de  la  Societe  de  Medecine  pratique  do  Mont- 
pellier,  1808).    The  first  Italian  nmnograph  was  that  of  Brera  in  1810,  cited  above. 
After  this,  the  literature  liecomcs  much  more  copious  ;  but  the  well-known  article  of  Dr. 
Forbes,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Cyclopaidia  of  Practical  Medicine,  1833,  will  always 
remain,  especially  foi'  the  English  reader,  the  chief  source  of  exact  information  down  "to 
a  comparatively  recent  date. 

2  Lettre  h  M.  Lorry  touchant  les  causes  de  la  mort  de  M.  Charles,  ancicn  capitaino 
de  cayalerie,  arrivee  h,  Besan^on  le  23  fevrior,  1768  (Besan^on,  1768,  8vo.)  Rougnon 
described  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  ascribed  these  and  the  sudden  death  to  ossifica- 
tion of  the  costal  cartilages.  He  did  not  give  any  name  to  the  disease,  or  indicate 
otherwise  its  pathological  and  clinical  relations. 
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suddenly.  Heberden's  account  of  the  "  Disorder  of  the  Breast," 
accordingly,  soon  became  known  to  medical  men  in  various  countries 
as  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  a  new  disease,  while 
Kougnon's  case  passed  into  oblivion,  without  even  in  France  exciting 
the  attention  that  was  perhaps  due  to  it  as  an  isolated  observation. 
The  claim  advanced  on  behalf  of  Eougnon  is  evidently  an  after- 
thought, and  cannot  now  be  admitted.  If  sudden  death  from  angina 
is  to  be  recognised  in  any  sense  at  all  as  a  discovery  on  the  strength 
of  an  individual  case,  the  credit  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Morgagni 
rather  than  to  Rougnon.  It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that  I  make 
these  remarks  without  having  personally  read  Rougnon's  letter, 
which  I  have  inquired  for  in  vain  in  the  medical  libraries  of  this 
country. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  VALVES  OF  THE  HEART. 


By  C.  Hilton  Fagge,  M.D.,  r.E.C.P. 

The  literature  of  diseases  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  as  of  all  other 
thoracic  diseases,  is  necessarily  divided  into  two  periods  ;  that  before, 
and  that  after,  the  discovery  of  auscultation.  The  earlier  period, 
however,  contains  very  few  observations.  Burns^  quotes  two  cases  of 
aortic  obstruction,  briefly  related  by  Eiverius  and  Willis  respectively, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Gee  ^  points  out  that 
Vieussens  in  1715  recorded  a  case  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  in 
which  the  pulse  was  "fort  vite,  dur,  inegal,  et  si  fort  que  Varthre  de 
Vun  et  de  Vautre  hras  frcqopait  le  bout  de  mes  doigts  autant  que 
Vauroit  fait  une  corde  fort  tendue  et  violemment  ehranMe." 

Friedreich  ^  is  therefore  not  quite  accurate  in  heading  his  list  of 
papers  and  works  on  affections  of  the  endocardium  with  Meckel's 
essay  in  the  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Eoy.  des  Sciences,  published  in  Berlin  in 
1756.  But  it  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  we 
find  the  first  detailed  observations  of  diseased  cardiac  valves.  Among 
the  most  striking  of  these  is  one  recorded  by  John  Hunter,  in  his 
"Treatise  on  the  Blood,  &c.,"  which  originally  appeared  in  1794.  It  is 
that  of  a  Mr.  Bulstrode,*  who  had  "  almost  throughout  his  life  had  an 
irregular  pulse  and  upon  the  least  increase  of  exercise  a  palpitation  at 
his  heart,  which  was  often  so  strong  as  to  be  heard  by  those  who  were 
near  him.  ...  He  of  late  years  (about  the  age  of  thirty),  took  to 
violent  exercise  such  as  hunting ;  and  often  in  the  chase  he  would  be 
taken  ill  with  palpitations  and  almost  a  total  suffocation.  Some  of 
these  fits  continued  several  days :  at  such  times  he  became  black  in 
the  face.  Sometimes  an  universal  yellowness  took  place ;  and  then  he 
could  not  lie  down  in  his  bed,  but  was  obliged  to  sit  up  for  breath. 
He  consulted  Dr.  Heberden  and  Sir  George  Baker  ;  the  palpitation  I 

1  "  Ol3scrvatioD3  on  some  of  the  most  freqiient  and  important  Diseases  of  the  Heart." 
Edinburgh,  1«09,  pp.  175,  176. 

*  "Auscultation  and  Percussion,"  1870,  p.  260. 

"Krankheiten  des  Herzcns,"  Virchow's  Handbuch  der  apeeiellen  Pathologie  und 
Therapie,  1867,  p.  198. 

*  The  preparation  from  this  case  is  still  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  which  also  contains  several  other  specimens  of  diseased  cardiac 
valves,  preserved  by  Hunter  himself.  The  passages  cited  in  the  text  are  from  the 
"  Catalogue  of  Path.  Specimens,"  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 
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suppose  they  thought  either  arose  from  spasm  or  was  nervous,  for  they 
ordered  cordials.  I  was  sent  for  on  the  same  day  to  give  a  name  to 
the  disease.  My  opinion  was  tliat  there  was  something  very  wrong 
ahout  the  heart,  that  the  blood  did  not  flow  freely  through  the 
lungs.  .  .  That  the  means  to  be  practised  were  rest,  bleed  gently, 
eat  moderately,  keep  the  body  open  and  the  mind  easy.  .  .  Eight' 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  him  that  day  which  relieved  him.  ,  . 
At  last  he  became  yellow,  and  bis  legs  began  to  swell  with  water.  .  . 
and  he  died.  The  heart  was  very  large  ...  the  valves  of  the  aorta 
shrivelled  up,  thicker  and  harder  than  common.  The  diseased 
structure  of  the  valves  accounts  for  every  one  of  what  may  be  called 
his  original  symptoms ;  the  blood  must  have  flowed  back  into  the 
cavity  of  the  ventricle  again  at  every  systole  of  the  artery.  .  .  .  We 
can  easily  trace  the  eiTects  of  this  retrograde  motion,  which  would  only 
be  a  stagnation  of  the  blood  beyond  the-left  ventricle,  first  in  the  left 
auricle,  then  the  pulmonary  veins,  then  the  pulmonary  arteries,  next 
the  right  auricle,  and  in  all  the  veins  of  the  body  ;  producing  that 
darkness  in  the  face,  &c."  Even  earlier  than  this,  Senac,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Heart  (the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1783) 
had  related  a  case  in  which  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  were 
ossified,  and  remarked  that  the  pulse  was  necessarily  small,  because 
the  blood  did  not  all  pass  into  the  aorta,  but  some  of  it  flowed  back 
into  the  auricle.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  three  works  on  diseases  of  the  heart  were  published,  in  which 
valvular  affections  are  treated  of  with  considerable  detail:  that  of 
Corvisart,!  in  1806  ;  that  of  Allan  Burns,^  in  1809 ;  and  that  of 
Kreysig,^  in  1815. 

The  study  of  these  works  is  of  considerable  interest.  Corvisart 
gives  an  admirable  account  of  the  anatomical  appearances  exhibited 
by  diseased  valves,  which  he  distinguishes  as  undergoing  calcareous 
or  osseous  induration,  or  as  presenting  excrescences  (vegetations).* 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  conception 
of  these  diseases  as  causing  regurgitation,  or  imperfect  closure  of  the 
valves.^    The  tendency  of  valvular  affections  to  cause  dilatation  of 

1  "  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  et  les  lesions  organiques  du  ConAir  et  desOros  A^'aisseanx."  So 
far  as  diseases  of  the  heart  are  concerned,  however,  tliis  writer  (who  will  always  be 
remeraber'jd  as  having  popnlarized  Avenbrugger's  discovery  of  percussion)  is  better  known 
by  his  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1811,  and  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
Hebb  in  1813.  "  Op.  ciL 

^  "Die  Krankheiteu  des  Hei-zens. "  Berlin. 

*  The  word  "  vegetation"  is  now  commonly  used  in  this  country,  but  it  may  be  inte- 
resting to  note  that  Mr.  Hebb,  the  translator  of  Corvisart,  never  employs  it  as  an 
English  term,  but  always  incloses  it  between  brackets,  and\ises  "wart"  or  "excrescence" 
as  its  equivalent. 

5  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  claims  of  different  writere  to  priority 
in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  presysto-lic  tlirill  and  bruit.  Corvisart  first  mentioned 
the  sign  afterwards  known  as  frimisscmcnt  catairc.  He  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  particular 
rustlinty,  difficult  to  describe,  perceptible  to  the  hand  when  it  is  placed  over  the  precordial 
region^and  which  doubtless  proceeds  from  the  ditfioulty  which  the  blood  experiences  in 
passing  through  an  aperture  no  longftr  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  fluid  to  which  it 
lias  to"givo  vent. "  It  might  thus  appear  that  Corvisart  associated  Ihrill  with  mitnd 
.stenosis.    But  it  must  be  recollected  tliat  he  summed  up  the  effects  of  all  valvular 
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the  heart  (or,  as  he  terms  it,  "aneurism  of  the  heart")  was  well 
known  to  Corvisart.  By  Burns  and  Kreysig  considerable  advances 
were  made.  Both  these  writers  recognize  valvular  lesions  as  pro- 
ducing two  distinct  effects,  "  obstruction  "  and  "  regurgitation,"  and 
trace  many  of  the  consequences, of  the  latter  condition.  Kreysig  lays 
special  stress  on  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  as  causing  the 
lesions  in  question.  Burns  may  even  be  said  to  hint  at  the  occurrence 
of  cardiac  murmurs,  for  he  speaks  of  regurgitation  from  the  ventricle 
into  the  auricle  as  producing  not  only  a  jarring  sensation  but  also  "  a 
hissing  noise,  as  of  several  currents  meeting.  In  all  probability  "  (lie 
goes  on  to  say)  "it  is  something  of  this  kind  which  is  described  as 
audible  palpitation  in  some  diseases  of  the  heart." 

The  history  of  the  subsequent  literature  of  valvular  affections  is 
involved  in  that  of  the  auscultatory  phenomena  which  they  produce  ; 
and  hereafter,  when  these  are  under  consideration,  I  must  endeavour 
to  deal  with  the  most  important  parts  of  it. 

Description  and  Anatomy. — The  pathological  changes  met  with 
in  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  naturally  divisible  into  two  groups  ;  1. 
Those  which  are  acute :  2.  Those  which  are  chronic. 

1.  The  acute  affections  are  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  and  come 
under  the  general  head  of  endocarditis.  Indeed,  it  has  long  been 
known  that  the  membrane  forming  the  valves  is  more  liable  to  in- 
flammation than  any  other  part  of  the  endocardium.  And,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  recent  observations  have  shown  that  this  is  true  in  a 
more  absolute  sense  than  had  been  imagined  :  and  that  when  inflam- 
mation of  the  linings  of  the  heart's  cavities  is  met  with,  it  has  almost 
always  been  set  up  by  a  similar  affection  of  one  of  the  valves. 

The  microscopical  anatomy  of  inflammation  of  the  valves  may, 
therefore,  be  dismissed  in  a  very  few  words,  as  being  the  same  as  that 
of  endocarditis  in  general.  The  minute  blood-vessels,  which  recent  ob- 
servers have  shown  to  exist  in  the  valves,  become  gorged  with  blood,  and 
the  cells  of  the  external  tunic  of  these  vessels  undergo  proliferation.^  But 
this  change  is  quite  subordinate  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  proper 
substance  of  the  valve  itself:  in  the' connective  tissue  of  which  young 
cells  are  formed  in  large  numbers,  while  the  intercellular  material 
becomes  softened.  The  tissue  is  thus  much  swollen;  and  as  the  change 
in  question  is  not  at  first  general,  but  is  confined  to  certain  spots, 
the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  number  of  small  granulations, 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  valve.  These  granulations  are 
very  commonly  limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  particular  region 
in  each  valve,  namely,  that  which  lies  immediately  behind  the  line 
of  closure.  Thus,  in  a  cuspid  or  auriculo-ventricular  valve,  the 
earliest  swelhng  is  found  on  the  auricular  surface,  and  a  little  above 

(lisca-ses  in  the  contractions  of  the  corresponding  orifices  which  he  snpposed  them  to 
cause.  He  had  no  conception  lliat  the  presence  of  thrill  was  of  any  value  as  regards  a 
diffnrcntnd  diagnonis  of  valvnlai'  alfections. 

^  Kindfleisch,  "  Lchrbuch  der  pathologischcn  Gewchelehrr."  Leipzig,  1871,  p.  205. 
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the  free  edge  ;  in  the  case  of  the  semilunar  valves,  it  is  on  the  ven- 
tricular surface,  and  along  tlie  delicate  curved  line,  limiting  the  apposi- 
tion of  the  valves,  that  stretches  on  either  side  of  the  corpus  Arantii.  In 
these  positions  the  granulations  are  often  pretty  uniformly  arranged, 
like  a  row  of  minute  beads.  The  remembrance  of  their  seat  may  be 
facilitated  by  imagining  the  valves  to  have  been  coated  on  their 
apposed  surfaces  w^ith  a  layer  of  some  soft  substance  (such  as  butter), 
which  during  closure  of  the  valves  would  be  forced  into  precisely  the 
positions  that  the  granulations  occupy.  And  according  to  the  view 
formerly  entertained,  that  the  granulations  were  formed  of  an  exuda- 
tion of  plastic  lymph,  it  was  easy  (with  Sir  Thomas  Watson)^  to  refer 
their  arrangement  to  this  cause.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  microscope 
shows  that  they  are  swellings  of  the  tissue  of  the  valve  itself,  and  this 
explanation  is,  therefore,  untenable.  The  granulations  vary  in  appear- 
ance ;  being  sometimes  colourless,  sometimes  red  (the  latter  perhaps 
from  imbibition).  Their  consistence  is  different  in  different  cases : 
sometimes  they  are  so  soft  as  to  be  detached  from  the  valve  by  the 
slightest  touch ;  sometimes  they  are  so  hard  as  to  resist  all  attempts 
to  remove  them.  They  are  much  more  often  seen  on  the  valves  of 
the  left,  than  on  those  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart :  the  former 
being  in  fact  much  more  subject  to  endocarditis  than  the  latter. 

When  acute  endocarditis  occurs  as  part  of  a  rapidly  fatal  general 
disease,  the  presence  of  such  a  line  of  minute  granulations  is  generally 
the  only  sign  that  inflammation  of  the  valves  had  existed :  and  if  (as 
is  often  the  case)  the  affection  be  confined  to  the  auricular  surface  of 
the  edge  of  the  mitral  valve,  it  may  be  entirely  overlooked,  unless 
attention  be  specially  directed  to  this  spot. 

But  in  certain  cases,  the  changes  are  far  more  considerable.  The 
granulations  are  very  much  larger,  and  become  confluent,  so  as  to 
form  masses,  which  fairly  deserve  the  name  of  vegetations.  These 
bodies,  projecting  into  the  stream  of  the  blood,  necessarily  offer 
a  favourable  surface  for  the  reception  of  coagula ;  and  thus  colourless 
fibrin  of  firm  consistence  is  deposited  upon  them,  often  in  large  quan- 
tity. This  so  closely  resembles  in  appearance  the  swollen  tissue  of 
the  valve  itself,  that  it  may  be  impossilsle  to  say  where  the  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends.  Indeed  (as  has  already  been  mentioned)  the 
older  theorists  (who  thought  that  the  valves,  which  were  then  supposed 
to  be  non-vascular,  were  incapable  of  inflammation)  believed  even  the 
smallest  granulations  to  have  been  thus  deposited  from  the  blood. 
When  this  opinion  was  shown  to  be  incorrect,  its  opposite  prevailed ; 
and  it  is  only  after  repeated  and  prolonged  discussions  that  patho- 
loaists  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  larger  masses  have  the 
double  origin  just  attributed  to  them.  These,  again,  are  often  found 
to  be  still  further  increased  in  size  by  the  deposition  of  dark  red  clots 
upon  them,  while  the  patient  is  in  the  act  of  dying,  or  during  the 
post-mortem  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

These  vegetations  necessarily  float  to  and  fro  with  the  valve  to  which 
1  "  Princ.  aud  Pract.  of  Physic,"  4th  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 
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they  are  attached,  and  thus  they  are  ahnost  always  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  another  valve  opposed  to  them,  or  with  some 
part  of  the  endocardial  lining  of  the  heart's  chambers.  Tor  it  must 
be  added  that  they  are  not  always  sessile,  but  are  often  suspended  by  a 
pedicle  of  some  length,  allowing  them  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards 
through  a  considerable  range  of  movement.  The  result  is  that  they 
frequently  set  up  inflammation  in  the  parts  against  which  they  rub. 
This  fact  was,  I  believe,  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Moxon,  who,  in  1868 
and  1869  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  several  illustrative 
specimens.^  My  own  observations  have  convinced  me  that  his  state- 
ments are  perfectly  correct.  A  vegetation  hanging  from  an  aortic 
valve  is  often  thrown  upon  the  wall  of  the  aorta  during  the  ventricular 
systole,  and  sets  up  there  a  little  ulcer,  penetrating  into  the  middle 
coat,  or  even  down  to  the  adventitia  :  during  the  diastole  the  same 
vegetation  is  carried  downwards,  and  touches  the  anterior  surface  of 
tlie  mitral  valve,  or  the  endocardial  lining  of  the  ventricle,  and  the 
spot  touched  is  found,  after  death,  to  be  precisely  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  a  little  fresh  mass  of  vegetations.  The  opposed  surfaces  of 
tlie  aortic  valves  are  often  seen  to  be  coated  with  vegetations,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  suggest  that  the  one  was  affected  secondarily  to  the 
other,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  say  which  was  primarily 
diseased.  Or,  again,  a  button-like  mass  of  vegetations  projecting  from 
one  aortic  valve  has  been  seen  to  bore  a  hole  right  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  valve  opposed  to  it.  A  cluster  of  vegetations  growing 
from  the  auricular  surface  of  the  mitral  valve  often  sets  up  inflamma- 
tion in  the  base  of  the  opposed  segment  of  the  valve,  where  the 
vegetations  meet  it  during  closure  of  the  valve :  and  from  this  spot 
the  inflammation  spreads  into  the  auricle.^  Dr.  Moxon  has  even 
expressed  the  opinion  that  vegetations  attached  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  heart's  cavities  are  scarcely  met  with,  except  as  the  result  of 
friction,  in  the  way  just  described,  the  valves  being  first  diseased. 
And  I  would  add  my  belief  that  there  are  few  cases  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  valves,  in  which  secondary  effects  of  this  kind  may 
not  be  traced. 

The  rapid  and  extensive  movements  performed  by  these  floating 
vegetations  have  probably  much  to  do  with  the  frequency  with  which 
portions  of  them  become  detached  and  carried  with  the  blood-stream  to 
distant  parts,  producing  efiects  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  consider. 
But  it  must  be  added  that  they  are  also  very  liable  to  undergo  a 
finely  granular  metamorphosis  (according  to  Eindfleisch,  not  fatty), 
which  renders  them  still  softer  than  they  originally  were.  In  this 
softening  process  the  inflamed  tissue  of  the  valve  itself  takes  part : 
so  that  large  portions  of  it  often  become  disintegrated,  and  an  ulcer  is 

1  Path.  Trans,  xix.  p.  148,  xx.  p.  156.  It  will  be  sliown  further  on  that  Dr. 
Hodgkm  long  ago  desciibed  tho  effects  of  friction  in  the  case  of  valves  affected  with 
chronic  disea.se. 

^  These  statements  are  derived  from  the  detailed  reports  of  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tions at  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  last  few  years,  most  of  which  were  made  by  Dr. 
Aloxon,  but  some  by  myself. 
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produced,  which  may  destroy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  valve  and 
perforate  it.  Such  ulceration,  for  instance,  may  separate  one  or  both 
edges  of  an  aortic  valve  from  attachment  to  the  arterial  wall ;  or 
eat  away  a  large  part  of  its  substance.  In  the  mitral  valve,  it  is  not 
nucommon  for  a  hole  to  be  pierced  right  through  its  substance.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  edges  of  the  aperture  are  always  thick  and 
raised,  and  covered  with  large  vegetations ;  and  these  generally  meet 
across  it,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  by  such  a  perfora- 
tion the  physiological  action  of  the  valve  is  in  any  way  impaired. 
Indeed,  these  vegetations  are  often  so  massive,  that  the  existence  of  a 
perforation,  and  even  of  an  ulcer,  may  escape  notice  unless  it  be  specially 
looked  for.  The  records  of  post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital contain  only  one  notice  of  such  a  perforation  in  the  course  of  six 
years  ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  had  really  occurred  more 'often. 
It  must  be  added  that  the  ulceration  not  rarely  extends  from  the 
valves  themselves  into  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  ventricle. 

The  same  process  of  softening  and  ulceration,  occurring  in  the 
chordae,  tendineee  of  the  cuspid  valves,  leads  to  their  rupture.  This 
is  by  no  means  infrequent ;  in  six  y«ears  I  find  it  recorded  sixteen 
times  in  the  reports  of  post-mortem  examinations  just  referred  to. 
Clinically  it  would  appear  to  be  of  far  greater  importance  than 
perforation  of  the  valve :  I  imagine  that  it  must  invariably  render  the 
valve  incompetent.    The  changes  which  precede  rupture  of  the  chordte 
would  appear  to  consist  in  a  swelling  and  thickening  of  their  substance. 
Generally  they  give  way  in  about  the  middle  of  their  length ;  but 
sometimes  they  are  torn  away  from  the  musculus  papillaris,  which 
may  then  exhibit  no  trace  of  their  original  insertion  into  it.    The  left 
and  the  right  chordte  of  the  mitral  valve  appear  to  be  equally  liable  to 
rupture.    Sometimes  the  laceration  is  confined  to  a  single  chorda; 
sometimes  it  affects  nearly  all  those  that  arise  from  one  musculus 
papillaris.    The  ruptured  chordae  float  to  and  fro  with  the  stream  of 
blood,  which  necessarily  regurgitates  freely  into  the  auricle  at  each 
systole.    Once  I  saw  such  a  loose  end  tied  neatly,  into  a  knot,  which 
took  some  time  to  undo.    In  another  instance  three  or  four  broken 
chordiB  were  twisted  up  spirally  into  a  body  resembling  an  uvula, 
being  matted  together  by  a  deposit  of  fibrin.    In  a  third  case,  recorded 
by  Dr.  Moxon,  the  free  extremities  of  two  such  chordte  seemed  to  have 
become  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  mitral  valve  above,  forming 
loops,  beneath  which  a  probe  could  be  passed.    Large  masses  of  fibrin 
are  whipped  out  from  the  blood,  and  deposited  on  the  sides  and 
extremities  of  ruptured  chordoe,  and  often  unite  them  together,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  them  may  have  been  torn  through, 
until  the  superjacent  mass  of  coagulum  is  removed. 

Another  effect  of  this  process  of  ulceration,  especially  in  the  mitral 
valve,  is  the  formation  of  a  so-called  "  aneurism  of  the  valve."  An 
ulcer  having  formed  on  its  ventricular  surface,  the  base  of  this  yields 
before  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  a  pouch  is  formed,  projecting  from 
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the  auricular  face  of  the  valve.  Such  an  aneurism  is  generally  very 
small :  I  lately  saw  one  which  was  of  about  the  size  of  a  percussion 
cap  ;  it  had  on  its  sunmiit  a  mass  of  small  vegetations.  This  form  of 
aneurism  must  he  distinguished  from  that  described  by  Dr.  Thur- 
nam/  which  arises  in  the  gradual  yielding  of  all  the  coats  of  the  valve, 
and  which  may  attain  a  much  larger  size. 

2.  In  chronic  diseases  of  the  valves  the  appearances  vary  greatly, 
not  only  in  individual  cases,  but  also  according  as  one  or  another 
valve  is  affected.  But  they  may  generally  be  summed  up  as  depen- 
dent on  the  growth  of  a  firm  connective  tissue,  which  thickens  the 
substance  of  the  valve,  and  by  its  contraction  leads  to  great  altera- 
tion in  its  form,  and  more  or  less  seriously  impairs  its  functions. 
Calcareous  matter  also  is  often  deposited. 

This  "sclerotic"  change, — if  we  may  adopt  the  term  sclerotic  as 
equivalent  to  the  chronische  sclerosirendc  Endocarditis  of  German 
authors, — may  either  be  primarily  chronic,  or  arise  out  of  an  acute 
inflammation  of  the  valve.  In  the  latter  case,  vegetations  are  some- 
times found,  showing  that  endocarditis  had  once  occurred ;  and  these 
may  even  be  calcified.  But  they  are  not  necessarily  present.  In 
several  cases  of  valvular  disease,  that  had,  in  each  instance,  doubtless 
arisen  in  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism  which  the  patient  had  had  some 
years  previously,  I  have,  on  post-mortem  examination,  found  that  the 
mitral  valve  exhibited  no  trace  of  vegetations  :  it  was  simply  thickened, 
with  its  chordge ;  and  its  orifice  was  narrowed.  Here  the  affection  had 
been  of  acute  origin:  but  the  appearances  were  undistinguishable 
from  those  which  are  met  with  in  disease  that  has  from  the  first  been 
chronic.  The  dilficulty  of  determining  the  way  in  which  valvular 
changes  arise  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  thickened  valves 
are  very  liable  indeed  to  the  supervention  of  an  acute  process,  identical 
with  that  already  described  as  belonging  to  acute  endocarditis.  It 
would  appear  that  the  elements  of  the  morbid  tissue  in  chronically 
diseased  valves  are  apt  to  undergo  a  fatty  change,  analogous  to  that 
which  gives  rise  to  atheroma  in  chronic  arteritis.  The  result  is  that 
the  structure  of  the  valves  becomes  softened  and  gives  way,  and  thus 
that  a  process  of  ulceration  is  set  up,  precisely  as  in  acute  endocarditis. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the  autopsy  shows  the 
chordEe  tendineae  of  the  mitral  valve  to  have  been  freshly  ruptured 
are  cases  of  long-standing  valvular  disease,  in  which  inflammation 
has  thus  supervened.  Another  common  result  is  that  masses  of 
calcareous  deposit,  evidently  of  old  formation,  are  found  lying  loose 
in  the  floor  of  recent  ulcers. 

a.  In  the  cuspid  valves  the  effect  of  chronic  disease  is  generally  to 
produce  a  stenosis  or  narrowing  of  the  aperture.  The  wall  of  the 
valve,  especially  towards  its  free  edge,  becomes  greatly  thickened,  and 
its  segments  cohere  together.  The  morbid  tissue  is  exceedingly  dense 
and  hard,  so  that  by  the  older  writers  such  valves  were  described  as 
cartilaginous  :  it  often  contains  masses  of  calcareous  deposit,  and 

1  Med.  C'liir.  Tiaus.,  scr.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  250. 
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these  sometimes  attain  a  very  considerable  size.   The  chordae  tendinese 
undergo  a  similar  change  and  coalesce,  so  that  sometimes  each  musculus 
papillaris  gives  origin  only  to  a  single  massive  column,  which  may  be 
more  or  less  fluted,  or  pierced  with  one  or  two  slits,  indicating  the 
lines  of  separation  between  the  chordae  of  which  it  was  made  up ;  at 
the  same  time  the  chordae  generally  become  much  shortened,  so  that 
the  edge  of  the  valve  is  drawn  down;  and  thus  with  its  small 
aperture  it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  funnel,  projecting  far 
into   the  cavity  of  the   ventricle.     Dr.    Douglas   Powell,^  has 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  two  forms  of  stenosis  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  in  one  of  which  the  valve  presents  this  funnel  shape,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  stretched  horizontally,  like  a  diaphragm,  between  the 
auricle  and  the  ventricle.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  no  such  distinc- 
tion can  be  fairly  drawn,  and  that  in  all  cases  a  narrowed  mitral 
valve  tends  more  or  less  to  assume  the  form  of  a  funnel,  although 
this  is  no   doubt  much   more  marked  in   some  instances  than 
in  others.    The  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  is  sometimes 
circular :  but  in  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve  it  more  often  resembles 
a  slit,  of  which  the  axis  corresponds  with  the  line  uniting  the  meeting 
angles  of  the  original  segments  of  the  valve.    The  latter  variety  has 
long  been  known  as  the  button-hole  mitral.    In  either  form  the 
aperture  may  be  so  contracted  as  hardly  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  little 
finger;  and  cases  are  often  met  with  in  which  only  two  fingers  can  be 
introduced,  instead  of  the  three  which  can  be  passed  through  the 
healthy  valve. 

But  the  effect  of  chronic  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  is  not  always 
to  produce  stenosis.  It  may  be  the  very  reverse.  It  is  said  that 
sometimes  one  of  the  flaps  of  the  valve  becomes  adherent  to  the 
ventricular  wall,  and  so  is  rendered  incapable  of  meeting  its  fellow. 
But  this  is  a  ver}^  rare  occurrence ;  indeed  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
ever  met  with.  At  any  rate  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single 
instance  of  it  in  the  recent  records  of  post-mortem  examinations  at 
Guy's  Hospital.  These  records,  however,  contain  one  case  in  which 
Dr.  Moxon  found  the  edge  of  the  anterior  curtain  of  the  valve  turned 
up  on  its  ventricular  surface,  and  adherent  there,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge 
on  this  surface,^ — a  change  by  which  the  depth  of  the  curtain  must 
of  course  have  been  diminished.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  same 
process  of  contraction  which  ordinarily  causes  stenosis  of  a  thickened 
valve  might  (if  acting  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which 
it  usually  acts)  draw  up  and  shorten  the  valve  without  narrowing  its 
orifice.  Writers  have  in  fact  described  such  an  appearance.  But  it 
is  one  which  I  have  never  myself  seen,  nor  have  I  met  with  any 
recorded  instance  of  it :  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  occurs.  Not 
uncommonly,  however,  some  of  the  chordae  tendiueoe  become  elongated, 

J  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1871,  vol.  i.  y.  395. 

'  This  condition  is  analogous  to  one  which  is  commonly  seen  in  cases  of  perihepatitis, 
where  the  anterior  thin  edge  of  the  liver  is  neatly  folded  over  on  to  the  convex  surface, 
and  bound  down  beneath  the  thickened  capsule,  the  apparent  rounded  margin  of  the 
liver  being  thus  really  derived  from  the  under  surface  of  Ihc  organ. 
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and  do  not  properly  tether  the  membranous  part  of  the  valve,  which 
therefore  becomes  inverted  into  the  auricle  during  the  ventricular 
systole ;  and  this  result  is  often  favoured  by  the  conversion  of  the 
corresponding  muscularis  papillaris  into  a  dense  fibrous  tissue.  Some- 
times those  chordse  which  are  inserted  nearest  the  centre  of  the 
valve  alone  undergo  this  process  of  lengthening,  and  this  part  of 
the  curtain  is  then  found  after  death  to  be  bent  on  itself  and  liaccid, 
having  evidently  been  accustomed  to  yield  before  the  pressure  of  the 
blood.°  Sometimes,  again,  the  chordae  become  shortened  by  disease, 
instead  of  being  elongated,  and  thus  tether  the  valve  too  closely, 
and  prevent  the  apposition  of  its  segments. 

I  believe  that  the  preceding  paragraph  includes  descriptions  of  all 
the  chronic  changes  in  the  cuspid  valves,  by  which  regurgitation  is 
produced,  without  obstruction  to  the  onward  current  of  blood.  Each 
of  these,  however,  is  of  infrequent  occurrence.  In  six  years,  during 
which  period  sixty- seven  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  XDresented  them- 
selves in  the  post-mortem  theatre  of  Guy's  Hospital,  I  find  only 
twelve  recorded  instances  of  what  I  may  term  pure  regurgitant 
disease  of  the  same  valve  ;  in  six  of  which  the  edge  of  the  valve  is 
stated  to  have  been  inverted  into  the  auricle,  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

The  fact  just  stated  will  doubtless  surprise  many  readers,  who  are 
aware  of  the  frequency  with  which  mitral  regurgitant  disease  is  clini- 
cally spoken  of  The  question  must  be  discussed  in  detail  further 
on;  but  it  may  be  well  here  to  state  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  a  reflux  of  blood  into  the  auricle  during  the  ventricular  systole 
is  probably  independent  of  disease  in  the  valve  itself,  and  due  to 
changes  in  the  walls  and  cavity  of  the  Ventricle,  destroying  the  due 
proportion  between  tlie  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  and  the  valve  by 
which  it  should  be  closed.  It  must  be  added  that  many  cases  are 
placed  after  death  under  the  head  of  mitral  stenosis,  which  had  before 
been  regarded  as  examples  of  regurgitant  disease.  For  when  mode- 
rate obstruction  and  regurgitation  co-exist,  the  latter  is  often  clini- 
cally more  noticeable,  and  (as  I  believe)  is  often  alone  discoverable 
before  death  ;  while  at  the  autopsy  the  appearance  of  the  valve  may 
be  exactly  similar  to  that  which  is  found  in  another  case,  in  which 
during  life  obstruction  had  been  the  main  feature. 

/3.  In  the  semilunar  valves  the  morbid  appearances  resulting  from 
chronic  disease  vary  much  more  than  in  the  cuspid  valves.  First 
may  be  mentioned  the  adhesion  of  the  valves  together.  This  begins 
at  the  point  where  the  corners  of  adjacent  valves  are  inserted  into  the 
aortic  waU,  and  gradually  creeps  along  their  free  edges,  uniting  them 
together.  All  three  valves  may  thus  be  fused  into  a  single  mass, 
projecting  into  the  arterial  channel  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  funnel, 
with  a  central  aperture,  which  is  often  of  very  irregular  form,  and  may 
be  extremely  small,  being,  in  most  cases,  further  narrowed  by  the 
presence  of  rough  calcareous  nodules  of  greater  or  less  size,  deposited 
in  the  substance  of  the  altered  valves.    While  this  process  is  going 
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on,  the  natural  attachment  of  the  corners  of  the  valves  to  the  aorta 
often  gradually  becomes  obliterated ;  two  of  the  pouches,  or  even  all 
three  of  them,  become  throM'n  into  one ;  and  three  slight  projections 
in  the  floor  of  the  resulting  funnel-shaped  mass  are  often  all 
that  is  left  to  indicate  the  original  lines  of  separation  between  the 
different  valves. 

In  other  cases  the  effect  of  chronic  disease  of  the  semilunar  valves 
is,  that  they  become  puckered  and  shrivelled.  Instead  of  formiug 
pouches,  they  often  rather  resemble  Hat,  narrow  shelves,  projecting 
a  little  way  from  the  waU  of  the  artery,  the  mouth  of  which  they  are 
quite  unable  to  close.  The  corpus  Arantii,  with  the  thin  curved 
borders  on  either  side  of  it,  disappears  entirely  ;  and  all  that  is  left 
is  a  thick,  shapeless  body,  often  with  its  rounded  edge  retroverted, 
and  perhaps  torn  away  from  its  aortic  attachment  on  one  side',  so  as 
to  hang  down  like  the  lip  of  a  jug,  or  a  dog's  ear.  Or,  again,  the 
valve  may  contract,  and  its  free  border  thus  become  tightly  drawn 
across  between  its  points  of  attachment,  so  that  the  open  pouch  is 
converted  into  a  deep  pocket  with  a  narrow  entrance,  into  which  the 
tip  of  the  finger  cannot  be  made  to  enter.  This  result,  however,  is 
not  always  due  to  changes  in  the  valves  themselves.  Sometimes  it 
depends  on  chronic  disease  in  the  coats  of  the  base  of  the  aorta, 
attended  with  yielding  and  dilatation  of  its  walls,  by  which  the 
valves,  although  healthy,  are  unduly  stretched.  So  cousiderable 
may  this  yielding  be,  that  in  one  case  recorded  in  the  reports  of 
post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital,  the  corners  of  adjacent 
valves  had  become  distant  from  one  another  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at 
their  points  of  attachment. 

When  a  valve,  thickened  or  retroverted  by  chronic  disease,  comes 
into  contact  with  any  part  of  the  lining  of  one  of  the  heart's  cavities 
during  the  movements  of  that  organ,  further  morbid  changes  are 
produced  by  the  friction,  as  is  the  case  in  acute  affections.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference,  that  the  endocardium  does  not  become 
ulcerated  or  covered  with  vegetations,  but  is  thickened,  opaque,  and 
slightly  roughened.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1829.^  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Cox,  one  of  aortic  disease, 
in  which  a  valve  was  stretched  to  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length, 
"the  coats  of  the  aorta  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
retroverted  and  distended  valve,  and  against  which  it  must  have 
been  carried  during  the  systole  of  the  heart,  were  considerably 
thickened,  and  presented  an  uneven  surface.  On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  heart  there  were  some  irregular  spots  of  opacity  at  the  part 
where  the  diseased  valve  would  have  struck  during  the  diastole." 
Dr.  Hodgkin  adds  that  "  the  partial  thickening  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  heart  and  vessels,  in  consequence  of  some  unusual  contact, 
is  a  morbid  appearance,  which  has  not  been  particularly  pointed  out 
by  pathological  anatomists,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  rare 
occurrence."  Except  Dr.  Moxon,  I  do  not  find  that  auy  writer 
1  "  On  Retroversiou  of  the  Valves  of  the  Aorta,"  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iii.  p.  439. 
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has  since  alluded  to  the  appearance  in  question.  But  in  another 
respect  our  knowledge  has  advanced  greatly  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Hodgkin's  paper;  for  we  find  him  relying  on  these  effects  of 
contact  as  proving  that  the  blood  had  been  subjected  to  two  motions— 
the  one  progressive,  and  the  other  retrograde— a  fact  with  which,  of 
course,  everyone  is  now  familiar.  According  to  Dr.  Peacock  and  Dr.  ■ 
Bristowe,^  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice, 
for  the  endocardium  below  the  valves  to  present  a  fibroid  thickening 
in  the  form  of  bands  or  reticulations,  due  probably  to  the  impact  of 
the  regurgitant  stream  of  blood  on  that  part.  Of  this  I  have  lately 
seen  a  striking  instance.  The  same  thing  may  also  occur  in  the 
auricle,  as  the  result  of  mitral  regurgitation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  semilunar,  as  in  the  cuspid,  valves 
the  effects  of  chronic  disease  are  twofold.  It  may  either  cause 
obstruction  to  the  onward  flow  of  blood,  or  give  rise  to  regurgitation 
and  to  a  backward  current.  All  writers,  in  fact,  insist  on  this  dis- 
tinction, while  admitting  that  both  effects  often  exist  together.  Dr. 
Moxon,  therefore,  rather  surprised  me  a  short  time  ago  by  stating  that 
in  his  experience  the  occurrence  of  aortic  obstruction,  apart  from 
regurgitation,  has  been  extremely  rare.  I  at  first  supposed  that  he 
was  referring  to  fatal  cases  only,  among  which  pure  aortic  stenosis 
would  naturally  be  infrequent,  since  this  is  generally  said  to  affect  the 
prospect  of  life  less  than  any  other  form  of  valvular  affection,  and 
since,  moreover,  it  is  very  apt  to  become  complicated  sooner  or  later 
by  the  development  of  regurgitation.  Thus,  in  looking  through  the 
records  of  post-mortem  examinations  for  the  last  six  years — during 
which  time  there  have  occurred  sixty-eight  fatal  cases  of  aortic 
regurgitant  disease — I  find  only  two,  or  perhaps  three,  of  pure  aortic 
stenosis ;  and  in  at  least  one  of  them  the  patient's  death  was  due  not 
to  this  affection,  but  to  co-existing  mitral  stenosis.  But  I  afterwards 
ascertained  that  Dr.  Moxon  believed  aortic  obstruction,  independent  of 
regurgitation,  to  be  rare  clinically,  as  well  as  in  the  dead-house ;  and 
this  opinion  certainly  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that, 
during  part  of  the  period  in  which  I  acted  as  Medical  Eegistrar  at 
Guy's  Hospital  (within  which  period  seventy -one  cases  of  aortic 
regurgitation  came  under  observation)  I  find  only  two  recorded 
instances  of  pure  stenosis  of  the  orifice  in  question;  and  in  one  of 
these  regurgitation  became  developed  before  the  patient's  death. 

The  changes  to  which  the  aortic  valves  are  liable  are  not  all  in- 
cluded in  the  thickenings,  and  adhesions,  and  puckerings  that  have 
hitherto  been  described.  In  some  cases  the  tissue  of  the  valves 
imdergoes  atrophy ;  and  they  become  so  thin,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  they  were  capable  of  sustaining  a  column  of  blood.  A 
striking  example  of  this  came  lately  under  my  notice.  A  young  man, 
set.  thirty-two,  had  long  suffered  from  asthma,  and  becoming  anasarcous 
was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilks.  After 
death  the  aortic  valves  were  found  to  be  most  remarkably  thinned ; 

^  Path.  Trans,  xxi.  p.  105. 
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they  had  no  more  substance  than  the  most  delicate  tissue-paper,  and  no 
corpora  Arantii  could  be  felt  in  them.  One  of  them  was  slightly  fenes- 
trated near  its  margin.  They  were  very  small,  and,  when  left  to  them- 
selves, fell  back  into  the  Sinuses  of  Valsalva.  The  pulmonary  valves 
presented  the  same  change  in  a  minor  degree  ;  and  the  mitral  valve 
was  likewise  unusually  thin.  The  heart  was  much  enlarged.  The 
lungs  were  emphysematous  ,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  thinnin(>- 
of  the  heart's  valves  was  due  to  a  process  of  atrophy,  perhaps  related 
pathologically  to  that  which  caused  the  pulmonary  emphysema.  I 
have  since  found,  in  the  records  of  post-mortem  examinations  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  a  similar  case,  observed  by  Dr.  Moxon.  It  is  that  of 
a  man,  aged  fifby-six,  whose  lungs  are  stated  to  have  been  senile 
and  a  little  emphysematous,  and  to  have  contained  much  black  matter. 
The  heart  was  small ;  the  right  side  was  dilated,  forming  the 
apex ;  the  pericardium  was  everywhere  adherent ;  the  mitral  and 
aortic  valves  were  very  delicate  in  appearance.^  This  atrophy  of  the 
aortic  valves  is  probably  rare,  and  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  have 
any  clinical  significance.  But  there  would  certainly  appear  to  be 
danger  of  the  rupture  of  such  thin  structures,  when  strained  in  an 
effort  of  coughing  or  in  any  other  way. 

I  have  still  to  mention  another  abnormal  appearance  in  the  aortic 
valves,  formerly  supposed  (by  Corrigan)  to  render  them  incompetent, 
but  now  known  to  interfere  in  no  way  with  their  functions.  I  refer 
to  the  small  openings  which  are  sometimes  foimd  in  the  thin,  crescent- 
shaped  borders  which  extend  on  either  side  of  the  corpora  Arantii.  By 
some  writers  analogies  have  been  found  for  such  a  fenestrated  condi- 
tion of  the  aortic  valves  in  the  normal  state  of  the  same  valves  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals ;  while  others  have  regarded  it  as  exhibiting 
an  identity  of  structure  between  the  semilunar  and  the  cuspid  valves ; 
the  filaments  which  remain  above  the  apertures  being  supposed  to 
answer  to  the  chordiB  of  a  mitral  or  tricuspid  segment.  It  has  also 
been  doubted  whether  this  fenestration  of  the  aortic  valves  is  the 
result  of  a  slow  atrophic  change,  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  defect 
of  original  development.  And  with  reference  to  this  point  Dr. 
Wilks  2  states  that  he  has  seen  it  in  young  people,  and  has  therefore 
always  regarded  it  as  congenital. 

Etiology. — Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  causes  of 
disease  of  the  cardiac  valves,  it  may  be  convenient  to  discuss  the  views 
of  certain  writers,  who  have  attributed  to  congenital  mabformation 
(or  to  intra-uterine  disease)  some  affections  that,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
may  arise  at  any  period  of  life.  These  views  are  of  considerable 
antiquity.  In  his  account  of  Mr.  Bulstrode's  case,  already  referred 
to,  John  Hunter  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  shrivelled  appearance 

1  Since  tins  was  written  I  liave  (in  November  1874)  met  with  a  third  instance  of 
extreme  thinning  of  the  aortic  valves,  in  anotlier  patient,  who  died  of  the  elfects  of  jiul- 
monary  emphysema. 

•■2  Patliological  Anatomy,  p.  93. 
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of  the  valves  of  the  aorta  was  "  a  natural  formation,  or  a  disease." 
And  of  another  specimen,  in  which  there  were  two  valves  only 
instead  of  three,  one  of  which  had  a  kind  of  frsenum  or  cross-bar 
attaching  its  middle  to  the  side  of  the  artery,— the  catalogue  of  the 
Hunterian  Museum  says,  "  this  malformation  was  in  all  probability 
congenital."  Early  in  the  present  century,  Mr.  Burns  described  as  a 
"  species  of  mal-conformation  of  the  heart,"  that  condition  in  which 
the  mitral  valve,  instead  of  being  formed  of  two  flaps,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  septum,  with  an  aperture  in  its  centre,  stretching 
across  the  opening.  More  recently  several  observers  have  expressed 
similar  opinions.  Dr.  Conway  Evans,i  in  recording  a  case  in  which 
the  mitral  valve  was  funnel- shaped,  says  this  condition  was  "evidently 
of  congenital  origin."  Dr.  Kelly  has  recently  maintained  the  same 
view.2  And  Dr.  Peacock  devoted  to  this  question  a  part  of  his  first 
Croonian  Lecture,  delivered  before  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1865. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  opinion  that  certain  affections 
of  the  valves  are  congenital  require  to  be  taken  separately  for  the 
different  valves. 

And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  mitral  valve.    Great  stress  has  been 
laid  on  the  fact  that  mitral  stenosis  is  very  frequently  associated  with 
tricuspid  stenosis.    It  is  generally  said  that  all  the  valves  on  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  which  are  so  rarely  subject  to  disease  in  after 
life,  are  much  more  liable  to  intra-uterine  disease  and  to  malforma- 
tion than  the  valves  on  the  left  side.    And  congenital  union  of  the 
pulmonary  valves  is  really  common,  being  indeed  the  most  important 
malformation  of  the  heart,  and  being  generally  attended  with  other 
evident  malformations,  such  as  an  aperture  in  the  septum,  &c.  Now, 
since  the  relatively  higher  function  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
during  foetal  life  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  greater  liability 
to  congenital  disease  in  the  pulmonary  (as  compared  with  the  aortic) 
valves,  writers  have  assumed  that  this  liability  must  be  shared  by  the 
tricuspid  valve  also.    But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  proof  that 
disease  of  the  tricuspid  valve  before  birth  is  otherwise  than  an 
exceptional  occurrence,  like  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  or  of  the 
mitral  valve  at  the  same  period.    Friedreich,^  indeed,  says  that  in 
newly-born  infants  minute  soft  granulations  are  not  rarely  found  on 
the  auricular  surface  of  the  tricuspid  valve  ;  but,  as  they  do  not 
generally  disturb  the  functions  of  the  valve,  he  hardly  regards  them 
as  morbid,  considering  them  rather  to  stand  on  the  border  between 
physiological  and  pathological  appearances.     Dr.  Peacock,  however, 
has  related  *  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  thick  exudation  of  recent 
lymph  on  the  auricular  surface  of  the  tricuspid  valves,  in  a  cyanotic 
child,  who  died  when  about  seven  months  old.    It  is  stated  that  the 
cusps  were  thickened  and  adherent  at  their  angles,  so  as  to  contract 


1  Path.  Trans,  xvii.  p.  90. 
3  Op.  cih,  p.  216. 


«  Path.  Trans,  xxi.  p.  91 
*  Path.  Trans,  v.  p.  64. 
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the  dimensions  of  the  orifice :  but  this  still  admitted  a  hall  twenty- 
four  lines  in  circumference,  while  the  mitral  aperture  had  a  circum- 
ference of  only  eighteen  lines.  Eriedreich  has  related  a  similar 
instance.  Now  it  is  certainly  possible  that  tricuspid  stenosis  may 
have  its  origin  in  the  inflammatory  process  described  by  these  writers, 
as  occurring  in  certain  infants  at  or  soon  after  birth.  But  in  that 
case  it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  the  mitral  valve,  if  affected  at 
all,  should  be  so  in  a  slighter  degree.  Now  I  believe  that  it  is 
invariably  the  case,  that  when  both  the  valves  in  question  are 
stenosed,  the  mitral  is  much  thicker  and  much  narrower  than  the 
tricuspid.  For  instance,  it  was  so  in  Mr.  E.  Pye  Smith's  ^  case,  which 
Dr.  Peacock  cites  as  of  congenital  origin. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  that  mitral  ^stenosis  may 
be  due  to  malformation  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  patient  has 
sometimes  been  in  bad  health  for  many  years,  or  even  from  birth. 
Thus,  in  Mr,  Pye  Smith's  case,  the  patient  had  been  ailing  all  his 
life  ;  and,  although  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  did  not  appear  more 
than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  had  never  presented  any  signs  of 
puberty.^  In  1870,  Dr.  Kelly  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  ^ 
a  heart  with  a  button-hole  mitral  valve,  taken  from  a  woman  aged 
thirty-three,  who,  even  when  a  child,  "could  not  run  about  well  or 
indulge  in  any  severe  exertion  on  account  of  great  shortness  of 
breath  and  palpitation  of  the  heart."  But,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  such 
cases  are  quite  exceptional.  Patients  affected  with  mitral  stenosis 
generally  state  that  they  have  had  perfect  health  until  a  few  months, 
or  at  most  two  or  three  years,  before  they  first  came  r\nder  medical 
observation  for  their  heart-disease.  Moreover  those  who  are  practi- 
cally conversant  with  the  routine  of  morbid  anatomy  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me,  that  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  had  rheu- 
inatic  fever  some  years  before  death,  the  mitral  valve  is  very  fre- 
quently found  presenting  appearances  which  clearly  indicate  the 
gradual  development  of  stenosis.  In  such  cases  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  valve  is  thickened,  and  harder  than  natural ;  its  orifice  no  longer 
admits  three  fingers  readily  ;  its  chordiB  are  beginning  to  cohere. 
Every  stage  of  transition  may  be  seen  between  a  healthy  valve  and 
one  presenting  the  most  extreme  degree  of  stenosis.  My  belief, 
therefore,  is  that  it  is  needless  to  refer  this  affection  of  the  mitral 
valve  further  back  than  a  past  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  if  the 
patient  has  had  such  an  attack.  Ami  even  when  shortness  of  breath 
and  other  symptons  of  cardiac  defect  have  existed  from  childhood,  it 
appears  to  me  more  likely  that  the  stenosis  is  due  to  morbid  changes 
arising  in  the  years  tliat  may  have  elapsed  since  birth,  than  to  mal- 
formation or  disease  occurring  in  the  short  period  of  intra-uterine  life ; 
especially  since  in  the  foetus  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  so  situated 
as  to  be  very  little  susceptible  of  morbid  action. 

1  Patli.  Ti'ans.  iii,  p.  283. 

2  Dr.  reacock,  "  Malforniations  of  tlie  Heart,"  2nA       186(!,  p.  139. 
8  Path.  Trans,  xxi.  p.  91. 
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Secondly,  as  concerns  the  aortic  valves.  Adhesion  of  two  or  more 
of  these  valves  sometimes  occurs  in  very  young  children.  Thus  Dr. 
Lloyd^  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  the  heart  of  an  infant 
thirteen  months  old,  in  which  there  were  only  two  aortic  valves,  and 
these  were  very  red,  rough,  hard,  cartilaginous  on  their  surface  and 
puckered :  one  of  them  was  twice  as  large  as  the  other,  and  had  an 
indistinct  ridge  intersecting  its  centre.'  Dr.  Workman,^  again,  showed 
to  the  same  Society  the  heart  of  a  little  girl,  only  four  years  old  at 
the  time. of  death,  in  which  the  aortic  orifice  was  much  contracted, 
and  its  valves  thickened  and  fused  together.  Again,  adhesion  of  the 
aortic  valves  has  sometimes  been  found  in  young  persons,  associated 
with  the  similar  change  in  the  pulmonary  valves  which  is  believed  to 
be  invariably  of  congenital  origin.  Thus  Dr.  Wilks^  has  recorded 
the  case  of  a  girl,  ret.  eighteen,  in  whom  the  pulmonary  valves  were 
adherent,  and  the  aortic  valves  were  two  in  number,  the  larger  of 
them  having  in  its  interior  a  raised  line  indicating  the  point  of  union 
of  two  former  valves.  Dr.  Ogle*  saw  another  instance  of  the  same 
kind,  in  a  girl,  fourteen  years  old,  in  A¥hom  "  two  contiguous  aortic 
valves  had  their  adjoining  angles  torn  away  from  their  attachment  to 
the  aorta,  and  subsequently  united  to  each  other  at  _a  lower  level." 
It  is  no  doubt  probable  that  in  all  these  cases  the  union  of  the  aortic 
valves  occurred  before  birth  :  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare,  and 
surely  afford  no  groimd  for  supposing  that  the  adhesions  which  are 
so  commonly  found  at  an  advanced  age  are  also  congenital. 

I  must  next  insist  on  the  fact,  that  the  cases  last  referred  to 
have  characters  which  distinguish  them  in  a  very  important  way 
from  those  in  which  the  union  of  the  valves  is  known  to  be  con- 
genital. In  the  first  place,  partial  adhesions  of  the  aortic  valves  are 
very  commonly  met  with  in  older  subjects,  especially  when  the  coats 
of  the  aorta  are  also  diseased.  The  adjacent  edges  of  the  valves  are 
foimd  to  have  grown  together  for  one  or  two  lines,  the  rest  remain- 
ing free.  There  can  be  no  question  of  any  congenital  defect,  since  I 
am  not  aware  that  such  partial  adhesions  are  ever  observed  at  an 
early  period  of  life :  ^  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the  continuation  of  the 
same  process  would  lead  to  the  complete  fusion  of  the  valves,  after 
which  the  line  of  union  might  be  expected  to  gradually  waste  and 
disappear.  Again,  when  the  aortic  valves  are  adherent,  the  orifice  is 
generally  irregular,  and  the  substance  of  the  valves  greatly  puckered 
and  often  deformed  by  large  masses  of  calcareous  deposit.  Of  this 
several  capital  illustrations  are  given  in  Dr.  Peacock's  published 
Croonian  Lectures.  He  supposes  that  in  these  cases  the  union  of 
the  valves  took  place  before  birth.  But  the  appearance  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  seen  in  the  affection  of  the  pulmonary 
valves  which  (as  has  already  been  stated)  is  known  to  be  congenital. 

1  Path.  Trans,  i.  p.  60.  2  xviii.  p.  5.1. 

3  Ibid.  X.  p.  80.     _  4  v_  70. 

^  Since  this  was  written  I  have  met  with  an  instance,  in  which  a  partial  adliesioii  nf 
two  of  the  aortic  valves  was  found  in  the  body  of  a  boy,  ret.  16,  who  had  been  drowned. 
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In  that  case  the  united  valves  form  a  smooth,  dome-shaped  body, 
with  a  regular  orifice  in  its  centre,  and  three  small  ridges  or  frtena 
on  its  upper  surface,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  one  another. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  that  adhesions  of  the  aortic 
valves  are  congenital  has  been  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  there  are 
only  two  valves,  they  are  sometimes  of  equal  size.  It  is  supposed 
tha,t  the  union  must  have  taken  place  while  the  valves  were  in 
course  of  development.  In  reality,  however,  this  fact  merely  proves 
that  adhesion  occurred  before  they  were  fully  grown.  A  case  in  point 
recently  came  under  my  notice.  A  man,  £et.  twenty-three,  died  in 
Guy's  Hospital  of  febrile  delirium  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism. 
There  was  no  recent  valvular  disease  :  but  two  of  the  aortic  valves 
were  adherent,  and  the  resulting  valve  was  scarcely  larger  than  the 
third  valve,  which  was  itself  much  thickened  along  its  whole  edge,  and 
also  contracted,  so  that  it  lay  flat  against  the  aortic  wall.  The  peri- 
cardial sac  was  universally  closed  by  old  adhesions.  Now  this  patient 
was  said  to  have  had  chorea  and  rheumatic  fever  in  childhood,  and 
afterwards  to  have  suffered  from  distinct  symptoms  of  heart-disease, 
dyspnoea,  palpitation,  &c.  His  illness  at  that  time  was  doubtless  the 
cause  of  the  morbid  changes  both  outside  his  heart  and  in  its  interior. 

Two  points  remain  to  be  considered,  which  afford  powerful,  and  to 
my  mind  convincing,  arguments  against  the  view  that  adhesions  of 
the  aortic  valves  are  always,  or  even  frequently,  of  congenital  origin. 
The  first  is  the  extreme  frequency  with  which  such  adhesions  are 
found  in  the  later  periods  of  life.  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Peacock,^ 
"  of  forty-three  cases  in  which  the  aortic  valves  were  diseased,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  mitral  valve,  in  eleven  (or  2 5 '5  p.c.) 
there  was  malformation  of  the  valves,  Mdiich  probably  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  subsequent  disease."  Dr.  Peacock  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
proportion  is  much  larger  than  would  d  priori  have  been  expected. 
I  think  that  it  shows  clearly  how  untenable  is  his  position.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  congenital  malformation,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  extremely  rare  in  infants,  should  be  so  commonly  found  in 
adults.  Again,  the'duration  of  life  in  the  cases  under  consideration 
is  altogether  adverse  to  the  opinion  that  the  valvular  disease  had 
existed  from  the  time  of  birth.  Congenital  malformations  may,  of 
course,  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  lived  long,  provided 
these  malformations  were  not  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  functious 
of  any  vital  organ :  and  in  exceptional  cases,  even  when  tliey  did  so 
interfere.  But,  if  we  average  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  we  may 
surely  assert  with  confidence  that  a  congenital  adhesion  of  the  aortic 
valves,  greatly  narrowing  the  aperture,  must  inevitably  tend  to  shorten 
life.  Yet  we  find  Dr.  Peacock  deducing  from  his  statistical  inquiries 
that  "  in  cases  of  aortic  valvular  disease  assigned  to  malformation,  the 
age  of  all  the  patients  averaged  42-3  years,  and  the  extremes  of  ages  were 
eighteen  and  seventy-six  :  while  the  mean  age  of  the  patients  in 
whom  aortic  valvular  disease  originated  in  other  ways  was  only 

^  Crooiiian  Lechires. 
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slightly  greater,  or  474  years,  and  tlie  extremes  of  age  were  twenty- 
one  and  sixty-two." 

The  influence  of  congenital  defect  in  the  causation  of  diseases  of 
the  cardiac  valves  is  perhaps  not  limited  to  the  cases  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  considering.  According  to  Virchow,i  who  has  recently 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  defective  development  of  the  aorta 
that  is  found  in  patients  affected  with  chlorosis,  inflammation  of  the 
mitral  or  aortic  valves  is  found  with  disproportionate  frequency  in 
these  cases.  He  thinks  that  the  congenital  narrowness  of  the  aorta 
impedes  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  so  increases 
■the  strain  to  which  the  valves  are  exposed.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  late  Dr.  Barlow  ^  must  be  mentioned.  He  believed  that 
in  certain  young  subjects  the  trachea  failed  to  undergo  due  develop- 
ment. This,  he  thought,  led  to  imperfect  expansion  of  the  chest, 
and  consequently  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
was  impeded ;  and  not  only  the  aorta,  but  likewise  even  the  orifices 
of  the  heart's  chambers,  were  prevented  from  attaining  their  proper 
size.  Dr.  Wilks  has  put  up  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  ^  a 
specimen  illustrative  of  Dr.  Barlow's  theory.  I  find,  however,  that 
in  this,  as  in  both  Dr.  Barlow's  cases,  mitral  stenosis  existed  in  a 
degree  quite  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  other  changes  ;  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  the  primary 
lesion,  that  it  arose  in  childhood  (as  seems  often  to  be  the  case),  and 
that  the  smallness  of  the  trachea  was  but  a  part  of  a  defective 
development  of  the  body  generally,  consequent  on  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  circulation  caused  by  the  valvular  disease. 

We  have  now  to  ask,  what  are  the  causes  by  which  diseases  of  the 
valves  of  the  heart  are  generally  produced  ?  And  the  answer  to  this 
question  is,  that  by  far  the  most  common  cause  is  an  attack  of 
"  rheumatic  fever,"  or  "  articular  rheumatism,"  as  it  is  termed  in  Dr. 
Garrod's  article  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  Dr.  Garrod  has 
there  pointed  out  that  as  far  back  as  1788  Dr.  Pitcairn  had  noticed 
that  persons  suly'ect  to  rheumatism  were  attacked  more  frequently 
than  others  with  symptoms  of  heart  disease  ;  and  that  other  writers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  mentioned  the  same 
fact.  But  they  were  exceptions.  Few  things  in  medical  literature 
are  more  curious,  than  to  read  the  works  of  Burns  and  Kreysig  and 
Corvisart  on  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  to  find  that  they  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  rheumatic  origin  of  these  affections. 
So  late  as  the  year  1835,  indeed,  Bouillaud*  was  able  to  claim  for 
himself  the  discovery  that  rheumatic  pericarditis  (a  disease  at  that 
time  generally  recognized),  is  frequently  accompanied  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart — for  which  disease  he  then 
proposed  the  name  of  endocarditis. 

1  "Ueber  die  Clilorose,  und  die  damit  zusammenliangciideu  Anomalicn  im  Gcfass- 
apparatus,"  15cilin,  1872,  p.  18. 

^  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1st  scries,  vol.  vi.  p.  235. 
3  Prep.  M12'''.    Catalogue,  vol.  i  p.  31. 

*  "  Traite  Cliiiicpie  des  Maladies  du  Cueur,"  Tari-s  toiu.  i.  p.  275. 
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After  this  I  suppose  that  the  occurrence  of  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever  soon  became  universally 
known  ;  and  several  writers  have  published  numerical  statements  with 
regard  to  its  frequency.  In  these  there  is  a  fair  general  agreement. 
Dr.  Peacock '  quotes  Dr.  Fuller  as  stating  that  in  his  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  some  cardiac  complication  was  present  in  49-3  per  cent. ; 
while  Dr.  Barclay  found  that  in  his  cases  the  proportion  was  39  per 
cent.  Dr.  Peacock  gives  42 '4  per  cent,  as  the  corresponding  propor- 
tion in  the  cases  which  came  under  his  care  from  1846  to  18G8. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  these  figures,  pericarditis  is  included  as 
well  as  endocarditis  ;  and  also  that  in  many  cases  there  was  old  disease 
of  the  heart  from  former  attacks  of  acute  rheumatism.  Both  Dr. 
Puller  and  Dr.  Peacock  have  attempted  to  distinguisli  these  cases, 
and  to  determine  the  exact  frequency  of  recent  endocardial  mischief ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  their  results, 
which  are  based  upon  stethoscopical  evidence  only.  Indeed,  it  is 
questionable  whether  we  can  trust  to  auscultation  for  determining  the 
presence  or  absence  of  early  endocarditis.  I  believe  that  at  Guy's 
Hospital  it  has  been  found  that  in  fatal  cases  of  acute  rheumatism 
(and  still  more  of  chorea)  there  has  been  by  no  means  a  close  cor- 
respondence between  the  observation  of  a  murmur  during  life  and  the 
detection  of  vegetations  on  the  valves  after  death.  Sometimes,  when 
a  systolic  murmur  has  been  present,  the  valves  have  been  healthy ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  no  murmur  could  be  detected  they  have 
been  found  to  be  diseased. 

On  the  other  hand,  objections  of  at  least  equal  force  may  be  urged 
against  the  use  of  pathological  observations  to  determine  the  question 
as  to  the  numerical  frequency  of  endocarditis  in  acute  rheumatism. 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  series  of  unselected  cases  of  fatal  acute  rheu- 
matism has  as  yet  ever  been  published.  But  I  find  that  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  in  a  period  of  rather  more  than  twenty  years,  there  have  been 
thirty-two  such  cases,  in  most  of  which  the  disease  was  a  first  attack. 
Now  in  twelve  of  these  cases  the  valves  were  perfectly  healthy;  in 
twenty  cases  one  or  more  of  them  was  diseased.  Six  times  the 
mitral  valve  was  alone  affected ;  three  times  the  aortic  valves  alone : 
in  ten  cases  both  the  mitral  and  the  aortic  valves  were  diseased ;  and 
in  one  other  case,  both  these  and  the  tricuspid  also.  This  would  give 
62"5  per  cent.,  as  the  proportion  of  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in 
which  acute  endocarditis  occurs. 

Now  I  shall  presently  show  that  in  all  these  cases  the  changes  in 
the  valves  were  slight,  and  that  they  were  not  at  all  concerned  in 
causing  death.  The  fatal  termination  was  doubtless  generally  due  to 
hyperpyrexia,  which  (as  is  well  known)  often  comes  on  in  cases  that 
had  previously  appeared  to  be  of  a  mild  character.  Still  I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  thirty-two  fatal  cases  were  on  an  average 
cases  of  excessive  severity;  for  in  twenty-one  of  them  there  was 


'  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  ii.  p.  222. 
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recent  pericarditis.  Probably,  therefore,  we  cannot  accept  these  cases 
as  showing  that  62'5  per  cent,  is  really  the  proportion  of  cases  of  acute 
rheumatism  in  which  endocarditis  occurs.  Indeed,  if  the  cases  could 
be  regarded  as  average  ones,  we  should  have  to  suppose  the  proportion 
to  be  really  higher  still,  for  in  many. of  them  death  occurred  at  a  very 
early  stage. 

After  all,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  exact  determination  of 
the  frequency  of  endocarditis  in  acute  rheumatism  is  of  less  conse- 
quence than  has  been  supposed  :  for  Dr.  Peacock's  observations  render 
it  probable  that  this  may  vary  considerably  at  different  periods  and 
among  different  classes  of  the  population.  For  practical  purposes  we 
may  perhaps  take  it  at  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Next  to  acute  rheumatism,  chorea  is  the  disease  which  most 
frequently  gives  rise  to  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves.  I  believe  that 
this  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hughes  in  a  paper  in  the  Guy's 
Hospital  Eeports.i  He  found  that  out  of  14  fatal  cases  of  chorea,  in 
which  the  state  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  mentioned,  tliere  were 
only  two  in  which  these  structures  were  reported  to  be  healthy.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  we  have  had  at  Guy's  Hospital,  sixteen  other 
fatal  cases  of  chorea,  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  have  been 
made  ;  and  in  only  two  of  these  were  all  the  valves  perfectly  healthy. 
Nine  times  there  were  vegetations  on  the  mitral  valve  alone ;  twice 
on  the  aortic  valves  alone ;  three  times  on  both  the  mitral  and  the 
aortic  valves.  Probably,  however,  these  figures  must  not  be  taken 
as  indicating  the  liability  to  the  occurrence  of  cardiac  disease  in 
non-fatal  cases  of  chorea,  since  severe  forms  of  the  disease  are  at  once 
more  likely  to  destroy  life  than  mild  ones,  and  more  likely  also  to  be 
complicated  with  valvular  inflammation.^  Thus  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  infer  (as  might  at  first  be  supposed)  that  disease  of  the  cardiac 
valves  is  absolutely  of  more  constant  occurrence  in  chorea  than  in 
acute  rheumatism  itself. 

Even  in  protracted  fatal  cases  of  chorea,  I  believe  that  the  cardiac 
affection  is  always  slight  in  degree ;  not  going  beyond  the  presence 
of  a  row  of  minute  granulations  on  the  edge  of  one  or  more  of  the 
valves,  which  might  easily  escape  notice,  if  not  specially  looked  for. 
Pericarditis,  again,  scarcely  ever  occurs  as  a  result  of  chorea  apart 
from  rheumatism ;  having,  in  fact,  been  present  in  only  one  of  the 
thirteen  cases  that  I  have  collected.  It  is,  I  think,  generally  supposed 
that  acute  rheumatism  differs  from  chorea,  not  only  in  the  liability  to 
pericarditis,  but  also  in  the  much  greater  severity  and  extent  of  the 
endocarditis  which  attends  it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some  sui'prise 
that  I  found  that  in  each  of  the  fourteen  cases  of  fatal  acute  rheumatism, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having  presented  valvular  disease, 
the  affection  consisted  merely  in  the  presence  of  a  row  of  minute 

1  Series  ii.  vol.  iv.  p.  360  ;  and  Seiios  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

'  I  maj  mention,  however,  that  in  one  of  the  fatal  cases  of  chorea  nnder  consideration 
the  girl's  death  was  accidental,  having  been  due  to  diphtlicria,  whicli  slic  caught  from 
smother  patient.    In  this  instance  vegetations  were  found  in  the  aortic  valves. 
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granulcations,  precisely  like  those  seen  in  chorea.  In  no  instance  were 
those  larger  vegetations  present  that  are  so  commonly  found  under 
other  conditions,  nor  was  there  ever  any  ulceration. 

A  third  disease,  which  may  also  lead  to  changes  in  the  valves, 
exactly  like  those  which  occur  in  acute  rlieumatisni  and  in  chorea,  is 
pyaemia.  In  1865  I  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society  two  specimens- 
in  which  there  were  well-marked  vegetations  on  the  mitral  valve,  in 
pysemia  after  surgical  operations.  Similar  cases  have  since  been 
recorded  by  other  observers.  In  six  years  (from  18G6  to  1871  in- 
clusive) I  find  that  the  records  of  post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's 
Hospital  contain  twelve  cases  of  pycemia  in  wdiich  one  or  more  of  the 
cardiac  valves  has  been  found  diseased.  In  two  or  three  of  these 
cases,  however,  the  affected  valve  has  been  found  ulcerated.  This 
has  sometimes  been  observed,  wlien  the  pytemia  was  evidently  of 
external  origin.  Thus  in  1867  I  find  a  case  of  pysemia  recorded,  in 
which  part  of  the  flap  of  the  mitral  valve  was  found  ulcerated  away 
from  its  chordte.  The  point  is  of  some  importance,  because  (as  I  have 
shown  elsewhere)^  it  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  cases  in  which  ulcerative  endocarditis  has  been  believed  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  blood-poisoning  by  Dr.  Kirkes  and  others. 

Another,  but  an  indirect,  cause  of  endocarditis  is,  I  believe,  the 
existence  of  chronic  spinal  deformity.  I  have  recently^  recorded 
several  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  death  took  place  from  pulmonary 
obstruction  and  dropsy.  In  one  of  them  the  aortic  valves  were  found 
to  be  retroverted  and  covered  witli  vegetations.  This  at  first  seemed 
to  be  difficult  of  explanation  :  but  I  subsequently  found  reason  to 
attribute  it  to  the  increased  tension  within  the  aorta  that  must  have 
resulted  from  the  sharp  bend  in  its  descending  part  where  it  was  tied 
by  its  intercostal  branches  into  the  very  acute  angle  formed  by  the 
diseased  vertebrte.  Since  then  I  have  seen  acute  endocarditis  affect- 
ing the  aortic  and  the  mitral  valves  in  a  man  who  died  of  bronchitis 
and  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  consequent  on  anchylosis  of  all 
the  vertebrte  together,  and  of  the  ribs  to  the  vertebrne.  But  in  this 
case  I  did  not  discover  any  evidence  that  the  aorta  had  been  com- 
pressed or  interfered  with.  A  somewhat  analogous  case  to  the  first 
one  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  has,  however,  occurred  to  me,  in 
which  the  aorta  was  compressed  by  large  masses  of  caseous  glands, 
and  in  which  the  aortic  valves  were  affected  with  acute  endocarditis. 
And  Dr.  Goodhart  lately  met  with  a  case  of  congenital  stenosis  of  the 
descendincT  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  which  there  was  a  similar 
affection  of  the  valves. 

There  are  still  some  other  diseases  in  which  similar  minute  granu- 
lations on  the  cardiac  valves  have  been  occasionally  found  in  the 
post-mortem  theatre  of  Guy's.  Thus  in  six  years  (1866—71)  I 
find  tlieir  presence  recorded  in  three  cases  of  cancer  (of  the  uterus, 
the  liver,  and  the  gall-bladder  respectively),  in  one  case  of  phthisis,  in 

1  Path.  Trans,  xvii.  p.  60. 

'  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  scries  iii.  vol.  xix.  p.  19.0. 
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one  case  of  lobular  pneumonia,  in  one  case  of  Briglit's  disease,  in  one 
case  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  in  one  case  of  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
liver,  twice  in  cases  of  dilated  heart,  and  once  when  there  was  old 
adhesion  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pericardium.  They  were  also  found 
in  one  case  of  cholera ;  hut  as  the  disease  proved  fatal  in  12  hours, 
it  must  be  supposed  that  they  existed  before  the  attack  commenced. 

It  has  been  stated  tliat  in  all  the  fatal  cases  of  rheumatic  fever 
that  have  come  under  observation  at  Guy's  Hospital  within  the  last 
few  years  the  changes  in  the  valves  have  been  slight,  and  in  fact 
identical  with  those  which  are  well  known  to  occur  in  chorea.  But  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  writers  have  recorded  instances  in  which 
the  valves  have  been  much  more  severely  attacked.  Thus  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  ^  relates  two  cases,  in  which  death  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in 
a  first  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  complicated  with  acute  pleurisy,  three 
Aveeks  and  four  weeks  respectively  after  admission  of  the  patients  into 
hospital.  In  neither  instance  was  any  trace  of  pericarditis  discovered 
after  death.  In  each,  one  of  the  aortic  valves  was  a  mass  of  ragged 
ulceration ;  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  two  other  valves  were  in 
a  slighter  degree  implicated.  In  one  of  the  cases  the  ulcerating  process 
had  penetrated  through  the  valve  into  the  muscular  substance  beyond, 
and  eaten  a  hole  completely  through  the  septum.  In  the  other  case 
an  abscess  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  was  found  in  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  septum,  immediately  opposite  the  disorganized  valve.  Now 
the  occurrence  of  such  an  abscess  is  so  rare  in  acute  rheumatism,  that 
I  almost  think  it  is  permissible  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the  case 
was  not  rather  one  of  pyiemia,  or  of  primary  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
with  articular  pains  :  for  such  cases  have  often  been  mistaken  for 
cases  of  rheumatic  fever.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  goes  on  to  remark 
that  these  were  the  only  instances  of  the  kind  which  he  had  seen. 
In  the  other  fatal  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  related  in  his  book 
only  slight  changes  in  the  cardiac  valves  were  found  after  death. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  complete  all  that  has  to  be  said  in 
reference  to  the  general  etiology  of  the  acute  destructive  disease  of 
the  valves,  which  has  recently  attracted  so  much  notice,  under  the 
name  of  Ulcerative  Endocarditis — a  name  first  given  to  it,  I  believe, 
by  Charcot  and  Vulpian  in  1861.  Besides  its  occasional  origin 
in  pytemia  and  perhaps  in  acute  rheumatism  (as  just  mentioned), 
this  affection  has  often  been  found  to  occur  in  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy,  or  a  few  weeks  after  delivery.  Virchow  ^  says  that  in  the 
Charit(i  at  Berlin  there  is  never  a  year  in  which  several  instances  of 
this  do  not  occur.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  these  cases  in- 
flammation of  the  uterus  is  present,  so  that  the  endocarditis  might  be 
supposed  to  be  simply  a  manifestation  of  pyfemia,  but  occasionally 
the  pelvic  organs  are  quite  healthy.  Very  often,  however,  ulcerative 
endocarditis  can  be  traced  to  none  of  these  conditions,  and  may  be 

1  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  4th  edition,  1857,  p.  315. 
=  "Ucber  die  Chlorose  ....  Endocarditis  Puerpcrnlis, "  Berlin,  1872,  p.  20  ;  see  also 
Trousseau,  "Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,"  ]Scw  Sydenham  Society's  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  459. 
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said  to  arise  spontaneously,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  at  this  time 
extends.  The  patient  may  liave  previously  been  a  healthy  subject, 
and  the  disease  may  arise  suddenly  Avith  shivering,  so  that  it  is  often 
mistaken  for  enteric  fever  or  some  other  acute  disease.  But  such 
cases  are  exceptional ;  much  more  commonly  ulcerative  endocarditis 
attacks  valves  vi^hich  were  previously  unsound,  and  its  effects  overlie 
and  are  blended  with  those  of  chronic  valvular  disease. 

We  may  now  pass  to  consider  the  causation  of  chronic  affections  of 
the  cardiac  valves ;  and  of  these  a  large  proportion,  probably  the 
majority,  arise  out  of  the  acute  affections  already  described  as  occurring 
in  tlie  course  of  acute  rheumatism  and  of  chorea  (for  j)yiemia,  being 
itself  almost  always  fatal,  can  hardly  be  credited  with  a  share  in  the 
production  of  these  more  remote  changes).    With  regard  to  the  details 
of  the  processes  by  which  these  results  are  brought  about,  it  may  be 
said  that  at  the  present  time  we  know  scarcely  anything.    We  do  not 
even  know  whether  an  acute  affection,  once  developed,  ever  subsides 
entirely,  and  leaves  the  valve  perfectly  healthy.    I  think  tliat  this 
must  not  infrequently  occur,  especially  after  chorea,  for  we  have  seen 
that  the  valves  are  very  often  affected  in  this  common  malady,  and 
yet  it  has  in  my  experience  comparatively  seldom  happened  that 
patients  labouring  under  valvular  disease  have  stated  that  they  had 
previously  had  chorea.    Another  argument  to  the  same  effect  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  comparative  rarity  of  chronic  rheumatic 
disease  of  the  aortic  valves  in  women.    We  have  seen  that  the  aortic 
valves  were  found  to  be  affected  in  thirteen  out  of  twenty  cases  of 
acute  rheumatic  endocarditis.     Now  of  these  cases  at  least  seven 
occurred  in  females.  But  in  the  years  1867-71,  for  23  cases  of  chronic 
aortic  disease  with  history  of  previous  acute  rheumatism  in  males, 
only  6  cases  in  females  came  under  observation  in  the  post-mortem 
theatre  at  Guy's.    It  would  seem  to  follow  that  in  women  rheumatic 
inflammation   of  the   aortic  valves  must  often  subside  entirely, 
without  leading  to  chronic  disease.    If  this  be  true,  it  is  of  very 
great  importance,  for  it  may  teach  us  a  most  valuable  lesson.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  the  aortic  valves  are  in  men  liable  to  stram 
and  pressure,  from  which  in  the  other  sex  they  are  free ;  and  that  in 
consequence  non-rheumatic  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  is  in  men 
very  common,  in  women  comparatively  rare.    It  appears  very  probable 
that  the  same  freedom  from  strain  and  pressure  may  also  enable  these 
valves  in  women  to  recover  from  rheumatic  inflammation  more  per- 
fectly than  in  men.    And,  if  so,  Ave  may  learn  how  to  obviate  the 
ill-effects  of  such  inflammation  in  both  sexes,  and  in  the  case  of  all 
the  valves,  by  keeping  the  patients  at  rest,  and  making  them  abstain 
from  work  and  exertion  of  every  kind,  for  a  long  period  after  an  attack 
of  endocarditis. 

It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  granulations,  which  appear  to  be 
constantly  present  in  acute  affections  of  the  valves,  have  generally 
but  a  transitory  existence.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  become  calcified, 
and  can  thus  be  recognized  long  after  all  acute  disease  has  passed 
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away.  But  more  often  they  disappear,  and  thus  in  chronic  rheumatic 
disease  the  surface  of  the  thickened  and  calcified  valves  is  often  found 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  them.  When  imcalcified  granulations  or 
vegetations  are  found  in  cases  of  long  standing,  I  believe  that  they 
are  always  of  rather  recent  formation,  and  due  to  the  supervention  of 
an  acute  inflammation,  to  which  (as  we  have  seen)  valves  already 
diseased  are  particularly  liable. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases,  however,  chronic  valvular 
disease  can  be  traced  to  none  of  the  conditions  that  have  as  yet  been 
mentioned.  And  its  etiology  appears  then  to  be  different  in  the  case 
of  different  valves.  Affections  of  the  aortic  valves  often  accompany 
similar  morbid  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  base  of  the  aorta  itself, 
changes  often  spoken  of  as  "atheromatous,"  but  really  dependent 
on  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  arterial  coats,  or  (as  it  is  termed 
by  Virchow  and  others)  an  arteritis  deformans.  This  disease  occurs 
especially  in  men  (as  for  example,  sawyers,  smiths,  strikers  and 
riveters,  bricklayer's  labourers,  and  hodmen)  whose  occupations  involve 
great  muscular  efforts,  by  which  the  arterial  pressure  and  the  strain 
on  the  aortic  coats  are  increased.  Writers  have  generally  stated  that 
persons  of  rather  advanced  age  are  more  liable  to  it,  but  Dr.  AUbutt 
says  that  it  is  very  common  in  Leeds  among  quite  young  men.^ 
According  to  Peacock,  a  similar  affection  is  not  infrequently  observed 
to  occur  in  girls  engaged  as  nursemaids,  and  in  other  servants,  who 
are  subjected  to  straining  efforts  before  they  have  attained  their  full 
strength.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that,  although  the  affection  of  the 
valves  in  all  these  cases  appears  to  be  identical  in  nature  with  that 
which  occurs  in  the  walls  of  the  aorta,  the  two  are  by  no  means 
invariably  affected  in  an  equal  degree.  Dr.  Allbutt  has  suggested  the 
opinion  that  continuous  labour,  such  as  hammer-work,  is  more  in- 
jurious to  the  aorta  itself,  and  that  sudden  strains,  lilce  the  lifting  of 
weights,  tell  rather  upon  the  valves.  The  relative  frequency  with 
whicli  valvular  disease  is  thus  due  respectively  to  mechanical  strain 
or  injury  and  to  the  effects  of  antecedent  acute  disease,  probably  differs 
greatly  among  different  classes  of  the  population,  and  in  different 
localities,  according  to  the  occupations  of  the  lower  orders  in  them.  Dr. 
Allbutt  tells  us  that  in  Leeds,  in  hospital  practice,  heart  diseases  due 
to  acute  rheumatism  are  among  young  men  fewer  than  those  which,  he 
has  learnt  to  attribute  to  over-exertion  of  the  body.  In  this  statement, 
however,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  affections  of  different  valves 
separately.  I  believe  that  in  hospital  practice  in  London  one  fails  to 
obtain  a  history  of  a  past  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  in  at  least  half 
the  cases  of  chronic  regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  that  are 
met  with  in  adults,  and  that  in  almost  all  these  cases  the  changes  in 
the  valves  are  ^associated  with  similar  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
aorta,  and  are  the  result  of  habitual  or  repeated  straining  efforts  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

1  "  The  Effects  of  Ovenvork  and  Strain  on  the  Heart  and  Great  Blood-vessels,"  St. 
George's  Hospital  Reports,  v.  p.  23. 
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It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve.  In  this  structure 
atheroma  appears  only  in  the  form  of  slight  cream-coloured  patches, 
placed  near  the  base  of  the  valve,  and  therefore  incapable  of  impeding 
its  closure.  Nor  can  any  morbid  change  in  the  mitral  valve  be  traced 
in  association  with  the  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  just  described  as 
due  to  arteritis  deformans.  Still,  there  are  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
mitral  stenosis  in  which  no  previous  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  or 
chorea  seems  to  have  occurred,  and  the  subjects  are  many  of  them 
children,  in  whom  no  definite  illness  could  have  been  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten. Such  cases  have  been  by  some  writers  attributed  to  congenital 
malformation,  a  view  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  disprove. 
Other  observers  have  supposed  them  to  be  due  to  latent  rheumatism  : 
that  is,  to  manifestations  of  the  rheumatic  state,  which  has  for  some 
reason  failed  to  display  itself  in  the  characteristic  articular  malady. 
On  closer  inquiry  it  may  sometimes  be  elicited  that  such  patients  have 
formerly  suffered  from  "  growing  pains  "  or  "  rheumatic  pains  "  of 
greater  or  less  severity,  and  certain  observers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  no  less  an  authority  than  the  late  Dr.  Addison,  have  pressed 
these  into  service  as  affording  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  consti- 
tutional state.  It  must  be  admitted  that  rheumatic  pericarditis  often 
•precedes  any  affection  of  the  joints,  and  that  in  young  people  already 
suffering  from  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  without  any  history  of 
previous  rheumatism,  the  joints  sometimes  become  swollen  and  painful, 
or  chorea  is  developed.  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  many  of 
these  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  are  really  the  results  of  a  rheumatic 
tendency.  But  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they  are  not  too  frequent 
for  such  an  explanation  to  be  applicable  to  all  of  tliem  in  which  no 
history  of  previous  rheumatism  can  be  traced. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  mitral  valve  is  very  liable, 
even  in  children  and  young  subjects,  to  undergo  those  changes  which 
lead  to  stenosis,  either  as  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  chronic  morbid 
process,  or  else  as  the  consequence  of  some  disease  (other  than 
rheumatism  or  chorea),  the  tendency  of  which  to  -produce  endo- 
carditis is  as  yet  unknown.  Can  this  disease  be  scarlatina  or  diph- 
theria ?  I  have  read  (but  I  do  not  know  where)  that  M.  Bouchut  has 
recently  brought  forward  diphtheria  as  often  leading  to  the  formation 
of  granulations  on  the  mitral  valve,  but  in  the  few  autopsies  that  I 
have  made  these  have  been  absent.  As  is  well-known,  scarlatina  is 
often  followed  by  acute  rheumatism,  or  an  articular  disease  allied  to 
it :  and  this  may  be  complicated  with  endocarditis,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Trousseau  and  others.  Nay,  in  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease  it 
is  not  very  uncommon  for  the  patient's  illness  to  be  referred  back  to  an 
attack  of  scarlatina.  But  I  am  nevertheless  very  doubtful  whether 
this  disease  can  be  called  in  to  account  for  the  cases  that  now  need 
explanation,  for  I  fail  to  find  any  evidence  that  scarlatina  in  itself 
is  capable  of  setting  up  endocarditis.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  when  a 
child  dies  of  scarlatinal  dropsy,  or  of  any  one  of  its  other  sequela?, 
the  valves  are  constantly  found  healthy. 
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AVithin  the  last  few  years  it  lias  been  a  matter  of  frequent  dis- 
cussion among  pathologists  whether  syphilis  is  ever  a  cause  of  disease 
of  the  cardiac  valves.  The  idea  is  indeed  no  new  one  ;  for  Corvisart  ^ 
long  ago  suggested  that  vegetations  of  the  valves  were  of  venereal 
nature.  No  less  an  authority  than  Virchow^  has  since  stated  his 
readiness  to  admit  the  possibility  that  this  may  sometimes  be  the 
case :  but  he  has  given  no  case  in  proof.  When  Mr.  Myers  ^  and 
other  army  surgeons  recently  showed  the  frequency  of  heart-disease 
in  soldiers,  and  attributed  it  to  the  faulty  clothing  and  accoutrements 
which  they  are  made  to  wear,  or  to  the  exercises  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform,  it  was  objected  that  soldiers  are  very  subject 
to  syphilis,  and  that  this  was  really  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  affections 
to  which  they  are  liable.  But  to  that  argument  a  rejoinder  was  made 
that  sailors  are  equally  apt  to  have  venereal  disease,  while  they  are 
not  found  to  suffer  in  the  same  proportion  from  morbus  cordis. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  have  met  with  no  facts,  either  by 
observation  or  by  reading,  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
syphilis  has  anything  to  do  with  the  diseases  under  consideration. 

The  effects  of  sudden  violence  in  injuring  the  cardiac  valves  stni 
remain  to  be  considered.  Corvisart  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
writer  who  reported  a  case  in  which  the  valves  of  the  heart  were 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  injured  during  muscular  exertion.  Since 
that  time  several  instances  of  the  kind  have  been  placed  on  record : 
and  in  1865  Dr.  Peacock  *  collected  seventeen  cases,  four  of  which 
had  come  under  his  own  observation. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  advanced  valvular  disease  soften- 
ing and  laceration  are  very  apt  to  occur,  whether  as  a  result  of  slight 
muscular  efforts,  or  independently  of  any  such  cause.  But  symptoms 
of  heart  disease  have  then  generally  existed  for  a  long  time.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  cases  now  under  consideration  is,  that  the  subjects 
of  them  are  apparently  in  perfect  health  when  the  injury  arises,  and 
have  never  had  rheumatism,  or  been  suspected  of  any  cardiac  disease. 
It  is  indeed  trae  that  such  accidents  have  been  observed  chiefly  in  adult 
men,  whose  occupations  had  long  been  such  as  are  known  to  carry 
with  them  the  liability  to  induce  chronic  changes  in  the  heart  and 
great  vessels:  and  some  have  therefore  argued  that  the  lacerated 
valve  might  not  have  been  in  a  healthy  state  at  the  time  of  the 
injury,  but  might  have  previously  undergone  degeneration.  And  this 
supposition  is  very  difficult  to  negative,  since  death  seldom  occurs  in 
such  cases  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  interval,  when  of 
course  the  state  of  the  valves  before  their  rupture  cannot  be  determined. 
But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  maxim  may  be  applied, 
"  De  non  apparentibus  ct  dc  non  existentihus,  cadem  est  ratio.''  Yox 
practical  purposes  it  is  more  important  to  remember  that  a  valve 
may  rupture  in  a  man  who  has  hitherto  been  active  and  robust, 
and  free  from  the  slightest  symptom   of  cardiac  disease,  than 

1  Op.  cit.  p.  194.  i  Path.  Trans,  xx.  p.  141. 

2  Arch.  f.  Path.  Auat.  xv.  1858.  p.  288.  ■*  Crooniau  Lectures. 
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to  discuss  whether  the  valve  has  or  has  not  previously  undergone 
slight  degenerative  changes,  which  no  one  could  have  discovered 
or  suspected. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  that  could  be  quoted,  in  which 
mechanical  injury  led  to  the  rupture  of  a  previously  healthy  valve,  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  Wilks  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Pathological 
Transactions  (p.  77).  The  patient,  a  youth  aged  nineteen,  fell  from  a 
height,  and  alighting  on  a  stone  struck  his  left  side  violently,  so  as  to 
lacerate  a  portion  of  the  intestine,  as  a  consequence  of  which  perito- 
nitis arose,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  third  day.  It  had  been  observed 
that  he  had  considerable  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  much  distress  in 
breathing  after  the  accident ;  but  unfortunately  no  stethoscopical 
examination  was  made.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  most  posterior  of  the  aortic  valves  was  torn  through, 
from  its  free  margin  to  its  base,  a  little  on  one  side  of  its  attached 
edge.  Only  a  ragged  portion  remained  attached  to  the  aorta,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  valve  was  free  to  flap  backwards  and  forwards.  A 
small  deposit  of  fibrin  had  already  commenced  to  form  on  the 
ragged  edges. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  mark  of  bruising  on  the  chest,  nor  any 
sign  of  injury  external  to  the  heart.  But  I  think  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  from  the  history  of  the  accident,  that  the  cause  of  the 
laceration  was  the  blow  on  the  side,  rather  than  any  muscular  effort 
made  by  the  youth  at  the  moment.  The  case  would  then  be  strictly 
parallel  to  those  which  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  in  which  an 
accident  gives  rise  to  severe  laceration  of  some  one  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  or  of  the  interior  of  the  brain,  without  there  being  any  bruise 
on  the  surface,  or  visible  track  by  which  the  vibrations  had  passed 
to  the  deeper  structures. 

In  this  respect,  however.  Dr.  Wilks'  case  would  appear  to  be  ex- 
ceptional, if  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Peacock  are  to  be  relied  on  in 
reference  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  last-named  observer  collected 
seventeen  cases  of  rupture  of  a  valve  from  injury.  In  three  or  four 
of  them  the  patient  had  sustained  direct  injuries  at  the  same  time; 
but  Dr.  Peacock  was  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  in  all  of  them  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  was  the  violent  effort  made  at  the 
same  moment.  "In  one  case  the  patient  had  made  a  long  and 
rapid  journey  on  horseback  :  two  men  were  pulling  or  loading 
heavy  casks,  two  were  running  violently,  one  was  rowing,  another  was 
striking  with  a  heavy  sledge,  a  third  was  endeavouring  to  force  open 
a  door,  and  others  were  climbing  rapidly,  endeavouring  to  leap  over  a 
fence,  and  carrying  heavy  deals.  In  others,  violent  coughing  appears 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  rupture." 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  which  Dr.  Peacock  could 
collect  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  rupture  of  a  valve  in  a 
previously  healthy  subject  is  after  all  a  decidedly  rare  occurrence; 
and  this'  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  few  cases  of  the 
kind   are  recorded  in  the  Pathological  Transactions,  which  are 
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generally  particularly  rich  in  examples  of  the  more  striking  forms  of 
disease.  Among  the  different  valves,  those  of  the  aorta  are  the  most 
liable  to  injury,  having  probably  been  ruptured  in  ten  out  of  Dr. 
Peacock's  seventeen  cases.  Laceration  of  the  columns  of  the  mitrcal 
valve  seems  to  have  occurred  in  four  instances,  and  of  the  tricuspid 
in  the  remaining  three.  In  the  aortic  valves  the  part  torn  appears  to 
be  usually  the  attached  margin  or  angle. 

Effects. — Diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves  jDroduce  serious  effects  of 
various  kinds,  by  which  the  patient's  health  is  disturbed  and  his  life 
often  endangered.  In  these  are  to  be  found  the  "  symptoms  "  of  the 
diseases  in  question.  But  before  entering  upon  their  consideration 
it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  first  another  class  of  effects  also 
residting  from  such  diseases,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  physician  no  less 
important,  although  to  the  patient  himself  they  are  of  but  little 
direct  concern.  I  refer  to  the  altered  sounds,  accompanying  the  heart's 
action,  that  are  heard  by  the  ear  or  stethoscope  applied  to  the  patient's 
chest — the  "  auscultatory  signs  "  of  valvular  lesions. 

In  England  these  altered  sounds  are  termed  indifferently  "mur- 
murs" or  "  bruits."  The  latter  term  is  of  course  a  relic  of  the  Erench 
influence  that  predominated  in  this  country  for  many  years  after  the 
discovery  of  auscultation.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that 
French  writers  themselves  apply  the  word  "  bruit "  indifferently  to 
the  natural  heart  sounds,  and  to  the  murmurs  heard  in  disease,  adding 
the  epithet  "  anormal "  when  a  murmur  is  to  be  referred  to,  or  else 
designating  it  a  "  bruit  clc  souffle','  from  the  blowing  character  which 
generally  belongs  to  such  morljid  sounds. 

Numerous  theories  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  production  of 
cardiac  murmurs;  but  they  have  attracted  more  attention  abroad 
than  in  this  country,  English  writers  having  generally  passed  them 
by,  as  of  theoretical  rather  than  of  practical  importance.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  such  theories  was,  however,  originally  propounded 
by  Sir  Dominic  (then  Dr.)  Corrigan,  in  the  year  1829 ;  and,  quite 
recently,  the  labours  of  certain  French  observers  have  gone  far 
towards  establishing  the  correctness  of  this  view,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  murmurs  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  heart,  but  may  arise  in  almost  any  part  of  the  circulatory  system  ; 
and  this  fact  has  to  be  taken  into  account  by  any  theory  that  would 
explain  their  production.  Laennec  had  ascribed  the  bruit  dc  souffle 
to  "  a  special  vital  state — a  sort  of  spasm  or  tension  of  an  artery."  ^ 
Corrigan  easily  showed  that  this  opinion  was  untenable.  "  Apply," 
he  says, "  the  stethoscope  under  the  outermost  third  of  the  clavicle, 
not  allowing  it  to  pass  (?  press)  on  the  subclavian.     In  a  strong 

1  "  Traite  cle  1' auscultation  mediate,"  scconde  edition,  1820.  In  lu.s  first  edition  Laennec 
had  described  the  hruU  de  souffle  as  occurring  wlien  tlie  heart  was  too  full  of  blooil,  and 
as  caused  by  contraction  of  one  of  the  lieart's  orifices.  But  afterwards,  finding  that 
there  was  no  organic  lesion  which  coincided  constantly  with  the  hmit,  ho  expressed  the 
opinion  citeil  in  the  text. 

-  Lancet,  1829,  vol.  ii.  p.  1. 
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liealtliy  man,  not  agitated,  the  mere  impulse  of  the  diastole  of  the 
vessel  is  felt.  Now  compress  the  artery  above  the  clavicle,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  current  of  blood  through  it :  a  loud  hruil  de  souffle  is 
heard.  Make  strong  pressure,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood :  no 
sound,  is  heard.  If  the  sound  in  this  experiment  arose  from  the 
arterial  tube  being  excited  into  muscular  action  by  the  stimulus  of 
the  pressure,  why  does  it  cease  when  the  stimulus  is  increased.  ? " 
And  he  goes  on  to  give  the  following  explanation  of  the  bruit  de 
souffle  : — "  When  an  artery  is  pressed  upon,  as  in  the  experiment 
above  related,  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  artery  immediately 
beyond  the  constricted  part  (looking  from  the  heart)  is  no  longer  as 
before.  A  small  stream  is  now  rushing  from  a  narrow  orifice  into  a 
wider  tube,  and  continuing  its  way  through  surrounding  fluid.  The 
rushing  of  the  fluid  is  combined  with  a  trembling  of  the  artery,  and 
the  sensation  to  the  sense  of  hearing  is  the  bruit  de  soiiffle,"  Further 
on  he  applies  the  same  theory  to  the  murmurs  heard  in  aneurisms 
and  in  narrowing  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  of  the  heart,  &c. ; 
and  he  proves  that  the  condition  supposed  to  produce  murmur  may 
be  imitated  by  passing  a  forcible  current  of  water  through  a  portion  of 
small  intestine.  In  this  experiment,  as  soon  as  constriction  was  made 
on  any  part,  a  very  loud  bruit  de  souffle  immediately  became  evident 
just  below  the  narrowed  part,  where  no  sound  had  been  previously 
heard. 

The  writers  who  followed  Corrigan  dealt  with  the  causation  of 
cardiac  murmurs  from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  By  Gendrin 
(1841-2)  they  were  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  morbid 
sounds  heard  in  pericardial  inflammations ;  and  since  the  latter  are 
due  to  friction  between  the  two  serous  surfaces,  he  naturally  attri- 
buted the  former,  which  he  termed  "  bruits  de  frottement  endocar- 
diaques"  to  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  surface  over  which 
it  i^asses.    This  friction  theory  has  since  been  generally  adopted.^ 

But  in  the  year  1858,  Chauveau,  of  Lyons,  published  an  important 
memoir,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  friction  theory  was 
untenable,  while  he  revived  Corrigan's  views,  and  placed  them  on  a 
firmer  physical  basis.^  In  the  first  place,  he  proved  that  roughening 
the  interior  of  an  artery  does  not  cause  a  k'uit.  Thus  he  exposed  the 
carotid  artery  of  a  horse,  and  tore  through  the  internal  and  middle 
coats,  at  four  or  five  points  near  one  another.  The  tube  was,  of  course, 
greatly  roughened,  but  no  bruit  was  produced.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  a  dilatation  was  placed  in  the  course  of  an  artery,  the  blood 
entering  the  dilated  part  gave  rise  to  a  bruit  de  souffle.  This  Chauveau 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  under  such  circumstances  a  sonorous  jet  is 
formed,  such  as  Savart  studied  experimentally  under  the  name  of  the 
"veine  Jluide."  He  even  laid  bare  the  pulmonary  artery  of  a 
horse  (in  which  artificial  respiration  was  kept  up  after  pithing), 

1  Sec  "Walshe,  "A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels," 
1862,  p.  86. 

Gazette  Medicale  de  Paris,  1858,  p.  247. 
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aucl  introduced  his  finger  into  the  artery  through  a  slit  in  its  wall. 
When  the  vessel  was  narrowed  by  tightening  a  thread  round  its  base, 
he  could  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  vcine  fiuicU  which  was  generated, 
whereas  the  flow  of  the  blood  had  previously  been  scarcely  perceptible. 

Chauveau  therefore  sums  up  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  the 
statement  that  "  the  hruit  de  souffle  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  veinc  fluide,  which  is  always  formed  when  the  blood  passes  into  a 
part  of  the  circulating  apparatus  actually  or  relatively  dilated." 

Very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  auscultation,  it  was  found  that  a 
Iruit  de  souffle  could  sometimes  be  heard  even  in  persons  in  whom 
the  heart  was  perfectly  healthy,  especially  in  those  who  were  chlo- 
rotic  or  anaemic.  Such  a  bruit  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the 
thin  and  watery  state  of  the  blood,  rendering  it  liable  to  be  thrown 
into  vibrations  while  flowing  through  the  vessels.  This  explanation, 
however,  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  has  indeed  been  rendered 
untenable  by  the  experiments  of  Chauveau  and  others,  who  have 
shown  (in  opposition  to  some  earlier  experiments  of  De  la  Harpe)  that 
the  production  of  murmurs  in  general  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  formed. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  theory  of  Chauveau,  just  stated, 
is  applicable  to  such  anaemic  murmurs.  As  is  well  known,  these  are 
of  two  kinds — the  arterial,  and  the  venous,  or  "  Iruit  de  didble"  The 
former  is  audible  chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  along  the  aorta,  or 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Now,  Chauveau  has  shown  that  in  anaemic 
horses  the  arteries  generally  are  one-third  smaller  than  in  healthy 
animals ;  the  mass  of  blood  is  greatly  reduced ;  the  heart  and  its 
orifices  become  diminished  in  size,  so  as  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
altered  volume  of  the  blood;  but  the  great  arteries,  being  compara- 
tively inelastic,  retract  less  perfectly.  The  conditions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  murmur  are  thus  satisfied.  Moreover,  the  arterial  pres- 
sure during  the  cardiac  diastole  is  found  to  be  very  much  lower  than 
usual ;  hence,  when  the  artery  becomes  distended  by  the  heart's  con-^ 
traction,  the  force  with  which  the  blood  enters  is  far  greater  than  in 
health.  In  other  words,  the  range  of  pressure  withm  the  arterial 
system  is  greatly  increased. 

The  venous  anaemic  murmur,  or  hruit  de  didble,  receives  a  very 
similar  explanation.  As  Hamernyk  long  ago  showed,  it  is  met  with 
only  at  the  root  of  the  neck ;  and  the  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  ana- 
tomical fact  (first  pointed  out  by  Bdrard)  that  in  this  region  the 
lower  ends  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  on  each  side  are 
adherent  to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  therefore  cannot  collapse. 
This  venous  ampulla,  as  it  has  been  termed,  evidently  affords  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  generation  of  a  veine  fiuide,  whenever 
the  blood-stream  in  the  jugular  vein  above  is  narrowed,  whether  by 
simple  adjustment  of  its  calibre  to  the  diminished  volume  of  the 
blood  in  anaemia,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  or  by  both 
combined.  Thus,  as  might  be  expected,  in  some  healthy  subjects  a 
Iruit  de  diaUe  can  be  generated  by  nice  compression  of  the  jugular 
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vein  with  the  stethoscope;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  those 
who  are  anemic  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  is  required  to  develop 
the  nmrmur,  unless  the  morbid  state  is  present  in  an  extreme 
degree. 

Since  the  publication  of  Chauveau's  essay,  this  subject  has  been 
studied  by  several  French  writers,  especially  by  Marey,  Luton,*  and 
Bergeon,^  who  have  expressed  their  general  adhesion  to  his  views. 
And  for  my  own  part  I  think  that  they  have  proved  that  a  bruit 
de  souffle  occurring  in  an  artery  or  vein  at  a  distance  from  the 
heart  is  invariably  caused  by  the  generation  of  a  sonorous  veine 
fluicU,  and  due  to  the  passage  of  a  narrow  jet  of  blood  into  a  wider 
cavity  or  part  of  the  vessel. 

But  this  explanation  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  all  cardiac 
murmurs.  The  bruit  caused  by  a  sonorous  vdnc  fluidc  is  heard 
only  in  the  dilated  part  of  the  channel,  and  not  at  all  (or  very 
faintly)  in  the  narrowed  part  behind  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  pro- 
pagated in  the  direction  of  the  stream  of  fluid.  Now,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  some  cardiac  murmurs  obey  this  law;  among  which 
are  those  of  mitral  and  aortic  stenosis.  But  in  mitral  and  in  aortic 
imperfection  this  is  not  the  case :  the  murmur  is  audible,  not  only 
in  the  direction  of  the  regurgitant  blood-stream,  but  also  on  the 
other  side  of  the  orifice  (over  the  left  ventricle  in  the  case  of  the 
mitral  valve;  along  the  aorta  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  valves).  Now 
Bergeon  has  given  a  complete  explanation  of  this,  and  has  shown 
that  it  may  be  easily  imitated  in  experiments  (such  as  have  several 
times  been  referred  to),  in  which  water  is  made  to  traverse  tubes  nar- 
rowed at  a  certain  point.  One  has  only  to  provide  the  tube  at  the 
seat  of  constriction  with  a  lip  or  rim  projecting  backwards  into  the 
stream,  and  a  second  murmur  is  at  once  generated,  which  is  heard 
behind  the  obstruction.  A  cul  de  sac  is  formed,  and  the  fluid  which 
occupies  this  receives  the  shock  of  the  onward  current,  and  is  thrown 
into  sonorous  vibrations.  It  is  evident  that  this  experiment  exactly 
meets  the  case.  The  incompetent  valves,  whether  mitral  or  aortic, 
project  backwards  into  the  blood-stream,  exactly  like  the  lip  or  rim 
employed  by  Bergeon. 

But  I  think  that  the  very  success  of  this  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  conditions  to  which  Chauveau's  narrow  theory  would  limit 
the  production  of  a  cardiac  hruit  dc  souffle,  shows  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  in  assuming  that  we  are  now  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  these  conditions.  In  expressing  my  belief  that  vascidar  murmurs 
have  always  such  an  origin  as  Chauveau  supposes,  I  am  mainly  in- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  that  the  circulation  of  a  stream  of  fluid 
through  a  tube  is  a  very  simple  physical  matter,  the  phenomena  of 
which  have  been  thoroughly  studied  experimentally.    But  it  is  far 

^  "  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Medeciiie  et  de  Cliirurgie  Pratiques,"  art.  Auscultation. 

'  "Dcs  Causes  et  du  Mecliaiiisme  du  Bruit  de  Souflle,"  Taris,  1868,  p.  103.  In  this 
essay  will  be  found  a  detailed  investigation  into  the  physical  cause  of  cai-diac  and 
vascular  bruits. 
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otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  heart.  Iii  the  left  ventricle  we  have  a 
contracting  chamber,  with  projections  of  various  kinds  from  its  inner 
surface.  During  its  systole,  in  particular,  the  mitral  valve  with  its 
tendons  and  columns  must  tend  to  project  into  its  cavity,  with  a 
space  between  it  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle.  Under 
normal  conditions  tlie  chamber  empties  itself  completely  during  its 
systole,  and  this  space  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  No  murmur  is 
then  generated.  But  let  the  ventricle  be  dilated,  and  let  its  con- 
traction be  imperfect  and  incomplete — as  we  must  necessarily  suppose 
it  to  be,  if  the  quantity  of  blood  poured  into  the  aorta  be  not  greater 
than  in  health,  and  if  there  be  no  mitral  regurgitation  (of  which 
there  is  certainly  in  many  cases  no  evidence).  Is  it  not  very  pro- 
bable that  under  such  circumstances  the  blood  in  the  space  behind 
the  mitral  valve  may  be  thrown  into  vibrations,  and  so  a  hruit  de 
souffle  be  generated,  exactly  as  in  the  cul  de  sac  employed  in  Bergeon's 
experiments  ?  Such  a  bruit  would  be  heard  at  the  heart's  apex,  and 
nowhere  else.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  precisely  such  a  bruit  is  very 
frequently  heard,  in  various  diseases,  and  that  its  interpretation  is 
still  open  to  very  great  doubt. 

Now,  cardiac  murmurs,  instead  of  being  soft  and  blowing,  are 
sometimes  very  rough  and  harsh.  The  older  Erench  auscultators  laid 
stress  on  such  varieties,  and  gave  them  special  names,  as  "bruit  de  rape" 
"  hruit  de  scie"  "  hruit  d'etrille"  devoting  great  pains  to  the  determina- 
tion of  their  precise  physical  causes.  Little  success,  however,  appears 
to  have  attended  their  efforts  :  as  might  indeed  be  expected  from  the 
erroneous  views  that  they  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  mur- 
murs in  general.  The  rough  and  harsh  murmurs  in  question  are  very 
generally  accompanied  with  a  thrill  that  can  be  felt  if  the  hand  be 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  body  at  the  spot  where  the  murmur  is 
audible :  and  to  this  Laennec  gave  the  name  of  frimissement  cataire. 
Now,  according  to  Bergeon,  murmurs  are  rough  and  attended  with 
fremissement,  when  they  are  intense,  and  when  the  tube  (he  is  speak- 
ing of  simple  physical  experiments)  is  thin  and  elastic.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  thought  that  such  murmurs  owe  their  peculiar  quality  to 
the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the  orifice  take  part  in  their  production,  and 
that  they  are  not  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  fluid  alone.  Such 
a  view,  however,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  Savart's  experiments 
already  referred  to.  And  clinical  facts  are  equally  adverse  to  it.  As 
we  shall  presently  see,  no  murmur  is  so  generally  harsh,  and  so  com- 
monly attended  with  thrill,  as  the  so-called  presystolic  murmur  of 
mitral  stenosis.  But  in  this  affection,  the  margin  of  the  orifice,  far 
from  being  thin  and  elastic,  is  almost  always  thick  and  hard,  and  often 
contains  much  calcareous  matter.  The  peculiar  quality  of  the  mur- 
mur in  this  case  is  evidently  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  orifice  itself, 
as  well  as  the  fluid,  vibrates.  What,  then,  is  its  cause  ?  There  can, 
I  think,  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  depends  upon  the  circumstance 
that  the  jet  of  blood  in  which  the  murmur  is  generated,  entering  the 
flaccid  empty  ventricle,  impinges  on  its  inner  surface  at  a  point  which 
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must  bo  very  close  indeed  to  the  part  of  the  ventricle  which  strikes 
the  chest- wall  and  produces  the  heart's  irnpuLse.  The  physician  may 
thus  almost  be  said  to  receive  with  his  finger  the  full  sliock  of  the 
sonorous  _  jet  propelled  into  the  left  ventricle  through  the  narrowed 
mitral  orifice.  It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  whether  similar 
conditions  are  traceable  in  other  cases  in  which  similar  murmurs  occur : 
for  instance,  in  cases  of  aneurism.  For  the  present  it  must,  I  think, 
be  concluded  that  the  harsh  rasping  quality  of  a  bruit,  and  the  accom- 
panying thrill,  are  not  due  to  any  peculiar  state  of  the  orifice  at  which 
the  bruit  is  produced,  but  rather  to  the  intensity  of  the  murmur  itself, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  jet  of  blood  which  generates  it  is  dbected 
towards  the  surface  of  the  patient's  body. 

Another  modification  of  murmurs  is  that  in  which  they  are  high- 
pitched  and  resemble  the  note  of  a  musical  instrument,  or  a  whistle, 
the  cooing  of  a  dove,  the  puling  of  a  chicken,  or  the  mewing  of  a  cat. 
These  are  generally  spoken  of  as  "  musical"  murmurs  ;  and  according 
to  Bergeon,  they  may  arise  in  either  of  two  ways.  Sometimes  they  arc 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  channel  into  which  the  veine  Jluide  passes  is 
not  straight  but  bent,  so  that  the  veine  impinges  on  its  wall  on  one 
side.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  jugular  fossa  at  the  base 
of  the  skull ;  where  (according  to  this  writer)  a  musical  bruit  is  often 
generated,  which  gives  rise  to  an  intolerable  singing  in  the  ears. 
More  frequently  such  a  bruit  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  thin  mem- 
branous flap  or  valve,  vibrating  in  the  stream  of  blood  which  flows 
over  its  surface  ;  the  musical  character  of  some  cardiac  murmurs 
appears  generally  to  be  due  to  something  of  this  kind.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  one  still  admitting  of  further  elucidation.  In  vol.  vi.  of  the 
Pathological  Transactions,  Dr.  Peacock  has  recorded  a  case  in  which 
a  musical  murmur,  exactly  resembling  the  sound  of  a  cuckoo-clock, 
was  audible  at  the  distance  of  some  feet  from  the  patient :  after  death 
no  special  morbid  appearance  was  discoverable  in  explanation  of  it. 

But  the  differences  in  the  gtiality  of  cardiac  murmurs,  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  considering,  are  of  trifling  consequence  (so  far  as 
the  interpretation  of  their  cause  is  concerned)  in  comparison  with  two 
other  points,  to  which  we  must  now  turn  our  attention.  The  first  of 
these  is  their  rhythm,  or  relation  to  the  movements  and  natural  sounds 
of  the  heart ;  the  second  their  seat,  or  capability  of  being  heard  at 
different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  chest. 

The  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  arteries  is  effected 
by  three  successive  movements,  each  of  which  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  cause  a  bruit.  (1.)  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
ventricular  systole :  and  since  the  contraction  of  one  or  other  ventricle 
is  invariably  the  cause  of  any  murmur  that  coincides  with  it  in  time, 
such  murmurs  are  very  fitly  termed  systolic  (or,  sometimes,  ventricular- 
systolic).  They,  of  course,  take  the  place  of,  or  follow,  the  first  sound : 
they  coincide  with  the  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  or  at 
least  occur  when  these  ought  to  close,  (2.)  After  the  ventricidar  sys- 
tole comes  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  This, 
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again, may  generate  a  bruit,  which  coincides  witli  (or  replaces, or  follows) 
the  second  sound,  and  occurs  at  the  momenb  when  the  sigmoid  valves 
should  fall  together.  It  would  have  been  better  that  the  name  given 
to  such  a  murmur  should  have  indicated  its  origin :  but  no  convenient 
title  suggests  itself,  and  since  the  ventricle  is  dilating  at  the  time,  the 
bruit  in  question  has  always  been  termed  diastolic.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, for  the  ventricular  diastole  is  only  very  indirectly  concerned 
in  its  production,  and  may  indeed  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 
(3.)  Moreover,  there  is  a  third  movement,  which  likewise  occurs  during 
the  ventricular  diastole,  and  generates  a  third  kind  of  bruit.  This 
is  the  aiiricular  systole.  In  health,  it  produces  no  sound;  but  in 
disease  it  may  give  rise  to  a  very  loud  murmur:  the  best  name  for 
this  would  undoubtedly  be  that  of  auricular-systolic  (proposed  for 
it  by  Dr.  Gairdner) ;  but  in  practice  it  is  generally  called  presystolic, 
because  it  more  or  less  closely  precedes  the  ventricular  systole. 

Thus  it  is  usual  to  designate  the  rhythm  of  a  bruit  by  indicating 
its  relation  to  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles;  a  murmur  that  is 
synchronous  with  this  contraction  is  called  systolic  :  one  that  follows 
it  is  called  diastolic ;  one  that  precedes  it  is  called  presystolic.  Now, 
when  the  heart  is  beating  slowly,  it  is  generally  easy  to  distinguish 
which  of  the  cardiac  sounds  or  murmurs  is  systolic,  from  the  fact  that 
the  pause  before  the  first  sound  is  very  much  longer  than  that  which 
follows  it.  But  when  the  pulsations  are  more  rapid,  this  criterion  is 
lost,  for  the  increased  pace  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  period  of 
rest,  and  the  one  pause  may  then  be  as  short  as  the  other.  The  well- 
known  difference  in  quality  between  the  first  sound  and  the  second 
may  then  enable  the  rhythm  to  be  detected  ;  but  this  again  often 
"fails  ;  and  one  is  driven  to  determine,  the  ventricular  systole  by  notincT 
at  what  period  the  heart's  apex  strikes  the  chest  or  (which  is  to  me 
more  easy)  by  feeling  the  carotid  pulse  with  the  finger  while  one  is 
listening  to  the  heart. 

A  systolic  sound  or  murmur  having  been  thus  identified,  it  remains 
to  consider  whether  any  other  bruit  that  may  be  audible  is  diastolic 
or  presystolic.  And  here,  again,  all  depends  on  the  rate  of  the  heart's 
l>eats.  When  these  are  infrequent,  and  the  diastolic  pause  is  pro- 
longed, the  so-called  diastolic  murmur,  occurring  at  the  commencement 
of  this  pause,  is  easily  differentiated  from  the  presystolic  murmur  that 
occupies  its  termination,  and  runs  up  to  the  following  ventricular 
systole.  But  it  is  quite  another  case  when  the  heart's  action  is  rapid, 
and  the  pause  proportionately  shortened.  The  distinction  betweeri 
a  presystolic  and  a  diastolic  murmur  may  then,  as  I  believe,  become 
quite  artificial,  so  far  as  their  mere  rhythm  is  concerned.  But  there 
still  remain  differences  of  quality  and  seat,  which  usually  enable  the 
nature  of  the  murmur  to  be  determined  without  much  difficulty. 

We  will  now  consider  the  three  kinds  of  bruits  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence :  I.  the  Presystolic  ;  II.  the  Systolic ;  III.  the  Diastolic. 
And  since  each  of  these  may  be  developed  on  either  the  right  or  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  two  varieties  of 
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each.  But,  as  has  ah-eady  been  stated,  disease  of  the  left  valves  is 
greatly  more  common  than  of  the  right. 

I.  A  presystolic  murmur,  due  to  the  auricular  systole,  is  never 
produced  unless  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  narrowed.  And 
practically  it  is  almost  always  indicative  of  that  chronic  change  in 
the  corresponding  valve  that  has  been  described  under  the  name  of 
stenosis.^ 

a.  When  developed  at  the  mitral  orifice,  this  murmur  is  much  louder 
at  the  heart's  apex  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  also  remarkably  local, 
being  sometimes  audible  only  at  a  single  spot,  and  not  being  traceable 
round  the  side  of  the  cliest  towards  the  left  scapula,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  systolic  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation. 

The  quality  of  a  presystolic,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  "  direct" 
mitral  murmur  is  in  most  cases  peculiarly  harsh,  and  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  thrill  perceptible  to  the  touch.  It  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  having  a  "churning"  or  "grinding"  character;  and 
this  may  enable  a  practised  ear  to  distinguish  it  at  once  from  other 
bruits.  I  think  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  direct  mitral  murmur 
which  has  been  soft  or  musical.  There  is,  however,  an  inijDortant 
modification  of  the  presystolic  murmur,  which,  I  believe,  I  first 
described  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports  for 
1870-71.  Such  a  murmur  is  often  very  short;  and  it  may  be  so 
short  as  to  resemble  a  tone,  and  thus  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  natural  first  sound  of  the  heart.  Now,  it  happens  that  in  cases  of 
this  kind  the  real  first  sound  is  commonly  peculiarly  sharp  and  clear, 
and  so  resembles  the  second  sound  ;  while  the  second  sound  is  itself 
inaudible  at  the  heart's  apex.  Thus  the  sounds  heard  at  this  spot  may 
at  first  appear  to  be  normal;  while  on  closer  examination  it  may  be 
discovered  that  their  rhythm  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
healthy  sounds ;  and  that  one  of  them  is  in  fact  an  abbreviated 
presystolic  bruit.  In  the  paj^er  above  referred  to,  I  have  described  a 
case  in  which  this  observation  led  to  the  confident  assertion  that 
mitral  stenosis  existed  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  no  other 
sign  or  symptom  of  cardiac  disease,  having  been  admitted  into  a 
surgical  ward  for  gangrene  of  the  leg.  She  died  six  weeks  later ;  and 
the  mitral  orifice  would  admit  only  one  finger-point. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  presystolic  murnmrs  have 
been  rightly  interpreted.  The  name  was  invented  by  Gendrin.-  He 
did  not,  however,  attach  any  special  importance  or  diagnostic  value  to 
such  murmurs.  But  in  1843,  Fauvel  communicated  to  the  Archives 
Oen6rales  a  paper  in  which  he  showed  by  the  narration  of  four  cases 
(three  of  them  fatal)  that  a  presystolic  murmur  was  indicative  of 

1  It  is  indeed  possible  tliat  amass  of  vegetations,  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  valve 
during  acute  disciise,  might  so  obstruct  the  channel  as  to  lead  to  the  development  of 
such  a  murmur  ;  but  (so  far  as  1  am  aware)  no  case  of  the  kind  has  as  yet  been  placed 
on  record.  I  have  always  believed  hypertrophy  of  the  auricle  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  a  presystolic  murmur ;  and  this  implies  tlic  existence  of 
chronic  disease. 

*  I.epons  sur  les  lilaladics  du  Cceur,  &c.,  1841-2. 
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mitral  stenosis.  Subsequent  French  writers,  however,  have  thrown 
very  little  light  on  this  subject.  For  many  years  the  Paris  School 
of  Medicine  was  divided  into  two  camps  with  regard  to  the  rhythm  of 
the  heart's  impulse,  which  Beau  would  have  to  be  synchronous  with 
the  ventricular  diastole.  Agreement  on  minor  points  was  therefore  out 
of  the  question ;  and  Herard,^  Bouillaud,^  and  Durosiez,^  may  be  men- 
tioned as  having  written  on  the  subject  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  expressed 
views  opposed  to  those  of  Fauvel.  Durosiez,  in  1862,  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  passing  reference  to  "  ce  fameux  bruit  pr^systolique, 
dont  tout  le  monde  a  parle,  sur  lequel  persoune  ne  s'entend,  que  Hope 
lui-meme  avoue  n' avoir  jamais  entendu,  que  M.  Bouillaud  enfin  neglige 
et  meme  nie."  Eacle,  again,  in  his  "  Trait^  de  Diagnostic  medical,"  pub- 
lished in  1859,  speaks  of  it  as  "  une  distinction  plus  subtile  quer^elle." 

In  Great  Britain  the  first  writer  who  alluded  to  this  subject  was, 
I  believe.  Dr.  Gairdner  of  Glasgow,*  who  expressed  views  precisely 
simUar  to  those  of  Fauvel,  except  that  he  preferred  to  term  the 
murmur  auricular-systolic,  rather  than  presystolic.  Subsequently 
papers  on  the  same  subject  were  published  by  Dr.  Wilks,  Dr.  Gull, 
Dr.  Hayden  (of  Dublin),  Dr.  Peacock,  Dr.  Sutton,  Dr.  Simpson  (of 
Manchester),  and  Dr.  Hyde  Salter.^ 

Thus  in  my  communication  to  the  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports  I  was 
able  to  refer  to  twenty-eight  cases  (seven  contributed  by  myself),  in 
each  of  which  a  post-mortem  examination  proved  the  existence  of 
mitral  stenosis,  and  in  which  this  condition  had  been  diagnosed  from 
a  presystolic  murmur  heard  during  life.  Since  then  the  subject  has 
been  taken  up  by  Dr.  Douglas  Powell  and  Dr.  Silver.  Even  now,  how- 
ever, there  are  observers  who  deny  that  the  rough  grinding  murmur 
heard  in  cases  of  mitral  obstruction  is  really  presystolic  in  rhythm. 
In  the  year  1872  Dr.  Barclay  contributed  to  the  Lancet^  a  series 
of  papers  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  peculiarity 
in  the  rhythm  of  this  murmur  really  depends  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  closure  of  the  mitral  valve  is  delayed.  Instead  of  this 
closiu'e  occurring  at  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole,  he 
believes  it  to  take  place  only  when  the  systole  is  nearly  completed ; 
the  first  soiind  being  of  course  postponed  likewise.  Dr.  Barclay  thus 
regards  the  murmur  as  really  regurgitant  and  not  obstructive,  although 
he  does  not  deny  its  constant  association  with  mitral  stenosis.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  no  one  who  has  studied  the  relation  between 
the  murmur  and  the  heart's  beat  or  the  carotid  pulse  can  admit  that 
Dr.  Barclay's  hypothesis  is  tenable.  Neither  beat  nor  pulse  can  be 
felt  while  the  bruit  is  audible  ;  they  both  follow  it. 

It  is  important  here  to  mention  that  the  presystolic  bruit  by  no 

1  Arch,  g^n^r.  de  M4d.,  ser.  v.,  torn.  ii.  p.  543.  1863. 

2  Ti-aite  clinique  des  Maladies  du  Cojur,  183G. 

»  Arch,  gen^r.  de  M6d.,  ser.  v.,  torn.  xx.  p.  385. 

*  Edinburgh  MedicalJoiirnal,  yol.  vii.,  part  1,  p.  438.  1861. 

«  In  my  paper  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Keports,  I  have  gone  into  the  literature  of  this 
^ptcstion  m  much  greater  detail  than  is  possible  here. 
0  Vol.  i.,  pp.  283  e<  seq. 
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means  always  merges  gradually  into  the  heart's  first  sound,  as  would 
appear  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  some  writers.  Much  more 
often  it  is  separated  from  the  first  sound  by  a  distinct  interval,  wliich 
seems  to  me  sometimes  as  long  as  that  which  separates  the  natural 
first  from  the  second  sound.  The  murmur,  too,  is  often  prolonged 
through  a  period  much  exceeding  that  of  the  natural  auricular  systole. 
This  has  been  explained  in  two  different  ways.  The  late  Dr.  Salter 
supposed  that  tlie  first  part  of  the  murmur  is  generated  while  blood 
is  flowing  passively  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  I  have 
argued  that  the  auricle  begins  to  contract  earlier,  and  goes  on  contract- 
ing longer  than  in  the  healthy  heart,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  bruit  is 
thus  due  to  the  auricular  systole.  This  view  has  since  been  esta- 
blished by  the  cardiographic  observations  of  Mr.  Mahomed.^  I 
append  copies  of  two  of  his  tracings,  taken  from  the  heart's -apex 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


in  the  same  patient  at  an  interval  of  seven  months.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  slight  elevation  which  Marey  proved  to  be  due  to 
the  auricular  contraction  takes  place  very  soon  after  the  preceding 
ventricular  systole,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  gradually  ascending  line, 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  which  the  auricular  systole  is 
sustained.  The  figures  seem  to  speak  for  themselves:  and  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  their  peculiarities  are  caj^able  of  some  different 
interpretation,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  not  only  establish  the  point 
now  under  consideration,  but  also  give  the  coii/p  dc grace  to  Dr.  Barclay's 
hypothesis. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  presystolic 
murmur  is  often  separated  from  the  following  first  sound  of  the  heart 
by  a  distinct  interval,  because  I  believe  that  this  fact  has  had  much  to 
do  with  the  impression  that  so  long  prevailed  as  to  the  real  rhythm 
of  such  murmurs.  The  old  view  was  that  the  murmur  caused  by 
mitral  obstruction  should  be  diastolic  in  rhythm :  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  Dr.  Markham  all  writers  were  agreed  that  diastolic 
apex  murmurs  were  very  rare.  Evidently,  therefore,  those  observers 
mistook  for  systolic  the  murmurs  which  they  heard :  and  collateral 
evidence  of  this  is  further  afforded  by  the  fact  that  they  described  as 
systolic  the  fremisscmcnt  which  we  know  to  go  with  the  murmur. 
Nor  did  the  mistake  end  here.  I  have  shown  in  my  paper  that  the 
real  first  sound  of  the  heart  at  the  apex  was  mistaken  for  the  second 
sound,  which  it  resembles  so  closely  in  character.    It  might  appear 


1  MpcI.  Times  and  Gazelto,  1872,  vn].  i.  p.  5G9. 
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needless  to  discuss  the  errors  of  a  bygone  period.  But  a  little 
experience  in  clinical  teaching  shows  that  these  very  errors  are  still 
committed  by  every  student,  who  has  not  had  his  attention  specially 
drawn  to  them.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  some  of  the  most  recent 
German  writers  have  not  yet  extricated  themselves  from  the  same  pitfall. 
Dr.  P.  Niemeyer,  of  Magdeburg,  in  an  elaborate  work  on  "  Percussion 
and  Auscultation,"  published  in  1870,  gives  as  diagnostic ^of  mitral 
stenosis  "a  loud  long  systolic  apex  murmur  and  strong fremissement 
cataire;  in  rare  cases,  also,  a  short  diastolic  murmur."  But  Traxibe, 
Felix  von  Niemeyer  (of  Tiibingen),  and  Friedreich,  describe  the  direct 
mitral  mm-mur  as  presystolic. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  presystolic  murmurs  are  often  of  long 
duration,  and  thus  commence  very  soon  after  the  second  sou.nd  has 
completed  the  previous  cardiac  movement.  It  must  be  added  that 
when  the  heart-sounds  are  traced  downwards  from  the  base,  these 
murmurs  have  sometimes  an  apparent  relation  to  the  second  sound, 
which  is  very  apt  to  mislead  the  student,  and  which  I  cannot  alto- 
gether explain.  At  the  base,  the  second  sound  is  clear  and  single  ; 
lower  down,  it  appears  to  be  reduplicated ;  still  lower,  the  presystolic 
murmur  seems  to  grow  out  of  it.  In  my  paper  in  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Eeports  I  have  discussed  this  subject  at  some  length,  and  quoted  the 
statements  of  Hamernyk,  Drasche,  and  Guttmann,  in  regard  to  it. 
Here  I  must  limit  myself  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact. 

An  objection  frequently  made  to  the  view  that  these  long  murmurs 
are  due  to  a  prolonged  auricular  systole — and  indeed  to  the  view  that 
they  are  due  in  any  way  to  mitral  obstruction — is,  that  since  the 
pulmonary  veins  are  unprovided  with  valves^  blood  would  be  forced 
back  into  them  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  auricular  systole, 
and  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  would  be  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. But  it  is  forgotten  that,  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  the  tension 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  very  high — much  higher  than  under  normal 
conditions ;  whereas  the  left  ventricle  is  in  the  condition  of  an  empty 
flaccid  sac,  and  thus  readily  receives  the  blood  expelled  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  auricle.  This  objection,  therefore,  appears  to  have  but 
little  weight. 

h.  When  developed  at  the  tricuspid  orifice,  and  due  to  stenosis  of, 
the  corresponding  valve,  a  presystolic  murmur  is  heard,  according  to 
Dr.  Hayden,^  principally  over  the  fifth  left  costal  cartilage,  and  the 
fourth  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  sternum.  Dr.  Hayden  has  lately 
recorded  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which,  between  the  area  over  which 
the  tricuspid  presystolic  murmur  was  audible  and  that  over  which  a 
coexistent  mitral  presystolic  murmur  was  audible,  there  was  a  space 
in  which  neither  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Both  lesions,  therefore, 
were  diagnosed;  and  after  death  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  orifice 
would  admit  only  the  point  of  the  middle  finger ;  and  the  left  one 
was  smaller  still.  The  tricuspid  murmur  was  even  harsher  in 
quality  than  the  mitral  one,  and  began  earlier  in  the  ventricular 
1  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  May  1874. 
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diastole.  As  far  back  as  1864,  Dr.  Haldane  ^  related  a  similar  case,  in 
whicli  the  tricuspid  orifice  was  found  after  death  to  admit  only  the 
point  of  the  forefinger.  But  it  must  be  added  that  a  mitral  presystolic 
murmur  was  at  the  same  time  audible;  and  the  mitral  was  in  fact 
much  the  narrower  of  the  two  valves.  Indeed,  although  tricuspid 
stenosis  in  moderate  degree  is  common  enough  when  mitral  stenosis 
is  considerable  or  extreme,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  ever  clinically 
met  with  apart  from  such  an  association.^ 

II.  A  systolic  (ventricular-systolic)  murmur  may  have  various 
origins.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  it  has  not  always  anything 
to  do  with  the  valves.  And  when  it  is  due  to  valvular  disease  or 
imperfection,  it  may  be  formed  at  any  one  of  the  orifices  into  either 
ventricle ;  namely,  either  the  mitral,  the  aortic,  the  tricuspid,  or  the 
pulmonary.  Evidently  a  mitral  or  tricuspid  systolic  murmur  must 
be  due  to  regurgitation :  an  aortic  or  pulmonary  systolic  murmur 
must  be  obstructive  or  direct.  These  four  varieties  of  systolic 
murmurs  may  be  in  part  distinguished  by  their  seat. 

a.  A  mitral  systolic  murmur  is  loudest  at  or  near  the  heart's  apex ; 
that  is,  if  the  left  ventricle  be  of  normal  size,  abo^^t  the  fifth  costal 
cartilage,  and  a  little  internal  to  the  nipple  ;  if  the  heart  be  enlarged, 
further  downwards  and  outwards.  It  is  not  heard  over  the  base  of 
the  heart,  nor  near  the  ensiform  cartilage  ;  or,  if  it  can  be  heard  there, 
it  is  much  less  loud  than  at  the  heart's  apex.  It  can  very  generally 
be  traced  along  the  left  ribs  (or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  into 
the  axilla),  and  is  audible  at  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula.  The 
question  will  hereafter  be  discussed  whether  it  is  not  invariably 
heard  in  these  positions  when  of  sufficient  intensity, 

l.  An  aortic  systolic  murmur  is  most  plainly  heard  in  the  second 
right  interspace,  and  is  traceable  over  the  ascending  arch,  that  is, 
towards  the  inner  end  of  the  right  clavicle ;  and  often  also  along  the 
arteries  of  the  neck,  or  even  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 

c.  A  tricuspid  systolic  murmur  is  heard  over  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  sometimes  to  the  right  of  it.  It  is  also  (according  to  Gairdner  and 
Sutton^)  heard  over  the  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  Httle  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  ;  but  it  "  is  little  audible  above  the 
level  of  the  third  rib,"  I  should  myself  have  fixed  its  upper  limit  at 
a  much  lower  point.  In  some  rare  cases  it  is  very  loud,  and  may 
then  be  heard  over  a  wide  area;  but  most  commonly  it  is  a  faintly 

1  Ed.  Med.  Joxun.,  vol.  x.,  1864,  p.  271. 

^  An  exception  must  be  made  for  a  very  remarkable  case  wliieli  occurred  to  Dr.  Gaird- 
ner, and  in  which  a  rounded  tumour  projected  into  the  interior  of  the  right  auricle,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  formed  a  kind  of  ball-valve  to  the  tricuspid  orifice.  In  that  case  a 
tricuspid  presystolic  murmur  was  heard  several  years  (I  think,  ten  years)  before  death 
by  Dr.  Gairdner,  who  published  his  diagnosis  in  his  work  on  Clinical  Medicine.  I  am 
not  aware  that  he  has  yet  placed  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  examination  formally  on 
record.  I  saw  the  preparation  of  the  heart,  with  the  tumour,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  in  1873.  One  remarkable  feature  about  tlie  specimen  was 
that  there  was  no  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle.  This  certainly  throws  some 
doubt  on  the  opinion  which  I  have  expressed  in  a  note  to  p.  34, 

8  London  Hosp.  Keports,  iv,  1867-8,  p.  288. 
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audible  bnut ;  and  I  think  it  is  then  generally  discoverable  at  one  spot 
only.  Indeed  this  appears  a  principal  reason  for  its  presence  being 
often  overlooked. 

d.  A  pulmonary  systolic  murmur  is  loudest  about  the  third  left 
costal  cartilage,  and  is  transmitted  upwards  and  to  the  left,  towards 
the  middle  or  inner  end  of  the  left  clavicle. 

The  clinical  significance  of  these  four  murmurs  varies  widely  in 
different  cases.'  They  must,  therefore,  be  discussed  separately  ;  and  it 
will  be  convenient  to  take  the  two  basic  murmurs  first. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  pulmonary  valves  are  scarcely  liable  to  any 
disease  beyond  congenital  malformation.  In  practice,  therefore,  a 
pulmonary  systolic  murmur,  if  due  to  change  in  the  valves,  almost 
always  indicates  a  congenital  defect,  and  needs  no  further  discussion 
here.  An  aortic  systolic  murmur,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently 
caused  by  acquired  stenosis  of  the  orifice  in  question.  But,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  such  stenosis  is  (far  more  constantly  than  is 
generally  supposed)  accompanied  by  regurgitation  ;  and  the  systolic 
murmur,  therefore,  is  followed  by  one  which  is  diastolic. 

A  systolic  murmur,  however,  audible  at  the  base,  and  traceable 
along  the  aorta,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
actual  stenosis.  Formerly  it  was  held  that  any  roughening  of  the 
orifice,  or  of  its  valves,  or  even  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel, 
would  suffice  to  generate  it.  But  even  then  it  was  recognized  that 
such  a  murmur  was  frequently  lieard  under  various  conditions,  when 
after  death  no  morbid  change  in  any  of  these  parts  was  discoverable. 
This  led  to  the  theory  that  the  murmur  was  due  to  an  altered  state  of 
blood ;  at  first,  that  an  anaemic  state  only  could  produce  it  ;  but  after- 
wards, that  various  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  might 
generate  it.  I  have  already,  in  discussing  the  physical  theory  of 
murmurs,  mentioned  the  ingenious  explanation  given  by  Chauveau  of 
some  of  the  more  striking  of  these  ansemic  murmurs,  as  they  have  been 
called.  This  explanation,  indeed,  hardly  covers  the  whole  range  of  the 
bruits  that  have  been  regarded  as  hsemic,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
term.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  precise  significance  of  many 
basic  murmurs  has  still  to  be  determined.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  many  undoubtedly  ansemic  murmurs  appear  to  be  seated  rather 
in  the  pulmonary  artery  than  in  the  aorta ;  and  that  they  are  some- 
times of  a  harsh  quality,  such  as  might  d  priori  have  been  supposed 
to  belong  rather  to  murmurs  due  to  some  very  definite  organic  cause. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  so-called  h£emic  murmurs  are  believed  to 
arise  in  many  acute  diseases,  including  not  only  fevers,  but  also  those 
affections  in  which  endocarditis  is  apt  to  occur,  as,  for  instance,  acute 
rheumatism.  In  this  disease  there  is  a  further  ground  for  uncertainty 
as  to  the  cause  of  a  basic  murmur,  in  the  fact  that  a  similar  sound 
may  probably  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  lymph  in  small  quantity 
outside  the  heart,  round  tlie  bases  of  the  great  vessels. 

In  this  connexion  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  in 
children  (even  when  in  good  health)  a  murmur  over  the  pulmonary 
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valves  may  be  generated  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  disappears  when  the  instrument  is  lightly 
applied.  It  is  said  that  a  similar  murmur  has  sometimes  been 
observed  even  in  adults,  when  the  chest-walls  are  thin  and  yielding. 
And  consolidation  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  lung  appears  some- 
times to  cause  pressure  on  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
consequently  a  systolic  murmur.  Yet  another  suggestion  with  regard 
to  these  basic  pulmonary  murmurs  has  recently  been  made  by  Quincke ; 
and  Dr.  Balfour  ^  has  adopted  it.  It  is  that  they  sometimes  depend 
upon  the  edge  of  the  left  lung  being  retracted,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  heart,  during  its  systole,  compresses  the  pulmonary  artery 
against  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  instead  of  merely  pushing  aside  this 
edge  of  the  lung.  In  support  of  this  it  is  asserted  that  the  murmur 
disappears  when  the  diminution  of  the  cardiac  dulness  shows  that 
the  lung  has  recovered  its  normal  dimensions.  Dr.  Balfour  even 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  murmur  ceased  whenever  the  patient 
inspired  deeply  and  held  his  breath.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  see 
little  probability  in  this  explanation. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for  noticing  the  sugges- 
tion of  another  German  writer  (Naunyn),  which  is  also  quoted  with 
approval  by  Dr.  Balfour  ;  namely,  that  the  systolic  murmur  of  mitral 
regurgitation  is  sometimes  heard  an  inch  or  two  to  the  left  of  the 
sternum,  between  the  second  and  third  ribs.  The  seat  of  such  a  mur- 
mur is  supposed  to  be  in  the  appendix  of  the  left  auricle.  I  must 
confess  that  when  I  read  Naunyn's  paper  on  the  subject  I  thought 
there  must  be  some  mistake  :  and  this  suspicion  is  not  removed  by 
Dr.  Balfour's  remarks  on  the  subject,  for  I  find  him  saying  that  this 
remarkable  modification  of  the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  is  almost 
invariably  present  when  the  insufficiency  is  dependent  upon  antemia 
and  chlorosis ! 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  clinical  significance  of  apical  systolic 
murmurs,  we  may  take  first  that  which  is  audible  near  the  eusiform 
cartilage,  and  which  is  referred  to  the  tricuspid  valve:  and  of 'this 
murmur  the  interpretation  is  seldom  difficult.  According  to  uni- 
versal belief,  it  is  always  due  to  regurgitation  through  the  tricuspid 
orifice.  In  some  cases  this  is  the  result  of  primary  disease  of  the 
valve  itself,  which  (as  we  shall  see  further  on)  is  occasionally  affected 
with  an  acute  ulcerative  change.  In  such  cases  a  bruit  would 
doubtless  be  heard  by  any  physician  sufficiently  acute  to  search 
for  it.  Most  commonly,  however,  there  is  no  actual  change  in  the 
valve  itself;  its  segments  are  kept  apart  by  the  dilatation  and  distension 
of  the  right  ventricle,  while  at  the  same  time  its  orifice  is  greatly 
widened.  The  distension  of  the  ventricle  may  result  either  from 
disease  of  the  valves  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  or  from  some 
chronic  affection  of  the  lungs,  such  as  emphysema  or  fibroid  disease. 
The  cases  in  which  I  have  heard  the  loudest  tricuspid  regurgitant 
murmurs  have  been  those  in  which  there  was  cirrhosis  of  one  lung. 
1  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1874,  ii.  p.  656. 
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Two  good  examples  of  this  are  recorded  in  Dr.  Bastian's  table  in 
the  third  volume  of  this  work  (cases  vi.  and  xiii.).  I  well  remember 
the  second  of  these  cases,  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  late 
Dr.  Addison,  when  I  was  his  clinical  clerk.  The  murmur  was  so  loud 
that  it  was  heard  over  the  heart's  apex,  as  well  as  over  the  ensiform 
cartilage;  and  Dr.  Addison,  although  repeatedly  pressed  upon  the 
point,  would  not  admit  that  the  case  was  other  than  one  of  primary 
mitral  regurgitation.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Wilks  has  pointed  out,  cases  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung  are  often  so  like  those  of  primary  heart  disease 
in  their  general  aspect  and  symptoms  as  to  be  mistaken  for  examples 
of  such  disease. 

There  might,  indeed,  well  be  the  same  uncertainty  about  the 
theoretical  significance  of  tricuspid,  that  we  shall  see  to  prevail  in 
regard  to  the  corresponding  mitral,  murmurs.  But  in  practice  such 
doubts  have  not  arisen,  since  tricuspid  systolic  murmurs  are  not  very 
often  heard,  and  they  are  perhaps  never  heard  unless  those  conditions 
of  obstructed  pulmonary  circulation  are  present  which  most  physi- 
ologists regard  as  readily  capable  of  inducing  regurgitation  throuGh 
the  orifice  m  question.  Physicians,  therefore,  have  been  more  disposed 
to  admit  the  occurrence  of  regurgitation  when  murmur  is  absent  than 
to  doubt  its  existence  when  murmur  is  present. 

It  is  very  different  with  those  systolic  murmurs  which  are  audible 
at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  which  (if  of  valvular  origin  at  aU)  must 
be  referred  to  the  mitral  orifice.  They  are  perhaps  the  commonest 
ot  ail  murmurs,  and  their  significance  is  the  most  uncertain. 

There  are,  m  the  first  place,  certain  sounds  which  an  inexperienced 
auscultator  may  easdy  mistake  for  endocardial  murmurs  but  which 
reaHy  arise  not  m  the  heart,  but  in  that  little  flap  or  tongue-like 
process  of  the  lung  which  commonly  projects  forwards  over  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  just  below  the  seat  of  its  visible  impulse.  The  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle,  altering  the  form  of  the  heart,  causes  a 
movement  of  air  into  or  out  i  of  this  portion  of  the  lung,  and  thus 
produces  a  murmur  which,  though  of  respiratory  origin,  is  distinctly 
systohc  m  riiythm.  The  sound  in  question  is  generally  soft  and 
blowing;  but  I  have  several  times  known  it  to  be  of  distinctly 
musical  quality.  Its  most  important  peculiarity  is  that  it  is  not 
constant  but  accompanies  only  those  beats  of  the  heart  which  occur 
at  a  particular  period  of  the  respiratory  act,  this  period  being  gene- 
rally that  of  inspiration.  Thus,  when  the  patient  breathes  out^  the 
tnst  sound  may  be  quite  natural;  but  when  he  draws  in  his  breatl) 
a  systolic  murmur  may  be  audible,  which  acquires  its  maximuin 

ofthflnli^nV'"  '^^PP^'"^  *°  ''^''^'^  -ith  the  acme 

of  the  inspiratory  effort.    When  the  patient  is  made  to  hold  his 

wMc""!cSunt^^^^^  the  resph-atory  .n:rmur  (of 
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breatli,  the  murmnr  in  question  is  often,  but  not  always,  suppressed 
for  the  time. 

A  little  care,  however,  excludes  this  source  of  fallacy.  Tf  the 
murmur  he  heard  uniformly  witli  every  ventricular  systole  M-ithout 
exception,  we  may  conclude  that  it  arises  within  the  heart  itself.^ 
And  the  same  conclusion  may  also  be  arrived  at,  even  when  the 
murmur  fails  to  accompany  certain  beats,  provided  that  its  absence 
depends  not  iipon  any  relation  to  the  respiratory  rhythm,  but  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  corresponding  heart-beats  are  feeble  and 
imperfect.    How,  then,  is  such  a  systolic  apex  murmur  produced  ? 

Now,  if  after  death  some  of  the  tendinous  cords  of  the  mitral  valve 
be  found  softened  and  ulcerated  through  by  disease, — or  if  the  edge  of 
the  valve  have  become  turned  inwards  towards  the  auricle, — or  even 
if  the  orifice  be  so  thick  and  hard  that  it  obviously  must  haVe  re- 
mained patulous : — if  any  one  of  these  conditions  should  be  present, 
we  may  be  sure  that  regurgitation  occurred  during  life,  and  \ve  have 
good  grounds  for  inferring  that  any  systolic  apex  murmur  that  may 
have  been  audible  was  due  to  regurgitation. 

The  conditions  just  mentioned  are,  however,  comparatively  seldom 
met  with.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  if  we  exclude  these  con- 
ditions, we  can  never  with  certainty  determine,  when  we  are 
examining  the  heart  after  death,  whether  the  mitral  valve  was  or  was 
not  competent.  We  have  no  means  of  testing  satisfactorily  the  action 
of  the  valve.  We  may,  indeed,  tie  the  base  of  the  aorta ;  and  having 
cut  open  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle,  may  hold  the  heart  upside 
down,  and  pour  water  into  the  cavity  to  see  whether  it  runs  out. 
But  in  such  an  experiment  the  conditions  are  very  different  from 
those  which  obtained  during  life.  Then,  the  base  of  the  muscular 
columns  was  moved  towards  the  orifice  by  the  ventricular  con- 
traction :  while  those  columns  at  the  same  time  underwent  shorten- 
ing, so  as  to  keep  the  tendinous  cords  stretched  to  the  projier  degree. 
'Now,  ventricular  wall  and  fleshy  columns  are  alike  relaxed.  Errors 
may  thus  arise  in  either  direction.  When  the  muscular  columns 
are  converted  into  non-contractile  fibrous  tissue,  the  valve  may 
have  been  very  imperfect  in  the  living  body,  and  yet  may  close  well 
enough  when  tested  after  death.  Conversely,  when  the  ventricle  is 
dilated,  without  the  the  tendinous  chordas  being  increased  in  length, 
it  may  happen  that  the  valve  allows  reflux  to  occur  after  death, 
although  it  had  before  been  efficient. 

This  deficiency  in  the  proof  of  mitral  regurgitation,  when  a  case 
has  reached  the  dead-house,  would  be  of  but  little  consequence,  if 
the  orifice  or  its  valve  were  constantly  found  to  be  obviously  diseased 
in  those  cases  in  which  a  systolic  apex  murmur  had  been  heard 
during  life.  But  all  who  have  worked  at  the  subject  know  that  this 
is  not  so.    To  quote  the  words  of  Pr.  Bristowe,'^  "  In  a  large  pro- 

1  Evidence  is,  I  think,  wanting  to  show  that  a  white  patch  on  the  serous  surface  o 
the  apex,  or  any  like  condition,  can  generate  the  murmur  in  question. 
«  Med.  Chir.' Review,  1861,  July,  p.  215. 
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portion "  of  sucli  cases  "  the  mitral  valve  and  the  orifice  it  protects 
are  found  to  present  a  '  perfectly  healthy  appearance."  N'ow  Dr. 
Bristowe  has  proposed  a  very  ingenious  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
He  helieves  that  valvular  incompetence  exists  whenever  a  systolic 
apex  murmur  is  heard ;  and  in  the  cases  now  under  consideration  he 
attributes  this  incompetence  to  "  disproportion  between  the  size  of 
the  ventricular  cavities  and  the  length  of  the  chordae  tendineae  and 
musculi  papillares."  He  has  shown  in  fact  that  while  the  former  are 
found  after  death  to  be  dilated,  the  latter  are  often  small  and  seem  to 
be  on  the  stretch.  But  these  observations  are  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  objections  already  made  to  the  post-mortem  evidence  of 
mitral  regurgitation.  The  appearance  of  the  mitral  cords  and  columns 
in  a  dilated  ventricle  relaxed  by  death  can  surely  afford  no  proof  that 
these  parts  were  too  short  to  allow  the  valve  to  close,  when  the  ventricle 
itself  was  shortened  by  its  own  systole. 

Dr.  Bristowe  regards  it  "  as  an  axiom,  that  the  existence  of  a 
systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  a  sure  indication  of 
incompetence  of  one  or  other  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves." 
And  he  deems  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  evidence  in  support  of  this 
position,  beyond  the  fact  that  in  all  the  cases  recorded  in  his  paper 
the  general  symptoms  and  the  condition  of  internal  organs  (lungs, 
liver,  spleen,  &c.)  were  such  as  are  found  in  this  form  of  disease. 
Subsequent  writers,  however,  have  dealt  with  this  question  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Both  Dr.  Austia  Flint  ^  and  Dr.  Andrew^  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  murmur  by  no  means  necessarily  indicates  such 
regurgitation:  according  to  the  latter  observer,  indeed,  regurgitation  is 
absent  in  34  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  the  murmur  is  audible. 

These  authorities  believe  that  there  are  two  criteria  which  may 
be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  fact,  that  in  a  particiilar  case 
a  systolic  apex  murmur  is  really  due  to  mitral  regurgitation.  The 
criteria  are :  1,  That  the  murmur  should  be  audible  in  the  left  side 
of  the  back,  about  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula;  2,  That  the 
pulmonary  second  sound  should  be  intensified. 

1.  A  good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  murmur  caused  by 
mitral  regurgitation  is  heard  in  the  left  side  of  the  back  is  afforded  by 
cases  in  which  the  tendinous  cords  are  ruptured  or  ulcerated  through. 
It  has  been  so  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  not  met 
with  any  recorded  instance  to  the  contrary.  But  in  such  cases  the 
murmur  is  generally  loud,  and  the  amount  of  regurgitation  probably 
large.  I  am  not  sure  that  when  the  murmur  is  feeble  one  can  fairly 
expect  that  it  should  always  be  carried  backwards  :  for  one  must 
remember  that,  though  the  direction  of  the  blood-stream  is  towards 
the  vertebral  column,  the  auricle  is  not  itself  in  any  close  relation  with 
the  part  of  the  chest-wall  at  which  one  looks  for  the  murmur.  Con- 
sequently, although  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  whenever  a  systolic 
murmur  is  heard  in  the  back,  it  is  caused  by  mitral  regurgitation, 

^  Am.  Med.  Times,  1862.    Quoted  in  Braithwaite's  Ketrospect,  xlvii.  \1863,  p.  69. 
2  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Ucpoi  ts,  1865,  i.  p.  13. 
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I  cannot  regard  the  fact  that  a  feeble  murmur  is  not  heard  in  that 
position  as  conclusive  against  its  being  so  caused. 

2.  Intensification  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  (that  is,  of  the 
second  sound  heard  at  the  second  left,  as  compared  with  the  second 
right  costal  cartilage  ^)  is  undoubtedly  present  in  many  of  the  most 
marked  cases  of  mitral  regurgitant  disease.  Its  cause  is  evidently  the 
increased  tension  of  the  blood  within  the  pulmonary  system  of  vessels. 
But  this  (as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  further  on)  may  a^ise  from 
any  cause  which  prevents  the  left  side  of  the  heart  from  emptying 
itself  I  cannot  see,  therefore,  how  intensification  of  the  second  sound 
can  be  indicative  of  regurgitation  through  the  mitral  orifice,  rather 
than  of  other  conditions  which  will  then  be  mentioned.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  intensification  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  requires, 
as  a  condition  of  its  occurrence,  that  the  right  ventricle  should 
be  powerful,  and  that  the  tricuspid  valve  should  be  efficient.  I 
think  I  have  observed  that  this  sign  is  present  chiefly  in  the  early 
stages  of  mitral  regurgitant  disease,  before  it  has  begun  to  tell  upon 
more  distant  parts. 

My  own  views  with  regard  to  the  intei-pretation  of  systolic  apex 
murmurs  may  therefore  be  summed  up  as  foUovvs  : 

1.  If  such  a  murmur  be  audible  in  the  back,  it  indicates  mitral 
regurgitation. 

2.  If  such  a  murmur  be  heard  only  at  the  heart's  apex,  we  are 
unable  at  the  present  time  to  pronounce  any  positive  opinion  as  to  its 
cause.  Should  the  murmur  be  loud,  we  may  probably  conclude  that 
it  is  not  due  to  mitral  regurgitation :  since  really  regurgitant  murmurs, 
when  loud,  are,  perhaps,  always  audible  in  the  back,  though  for  slight 
murmurs  the  same  statement  may  not  be  tenable. 

The  question  still  remains.  How  is  a  systolic  apex-murmur  pro- 
duced when  it  is  not  caused  by  mitral ,  regurgitation  ?  I  have  already 
(vide  p.  631)  suggested  that  it  may  be  due  simply  to  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle,  as  was  long  ago  supposed  by  many  of  the  earlier  writers 
on  auscultation. 

III.  A  "  diastolic "  murmur,  as  has  been  stated,  accompanies  the 
elastic  recoil  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  It  almost  invariably 
indicates  regurgitation,  through  the  space  that  should  be  closed  by 
cue  or  other  set  of  sigmoid  valves,  into  the  ventricle ;  and  in  the 
immense  majority  of  cases  the  valves  affected  are  those  of  the  aorta. 

The  quality  of  the  diastolic  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  varies 
greatly  in  different  cases ;  it  may  be  soft  and  blowing,  rough,  and 
attended  with  thrill,  or  even  musical.    It  may  be  so  loud  as  to  be 
audible  at  some  little  distance  from  the  patient ;  or  so 
require  the  utmost  vigilance  for  its  detection. 

The  seat  of  this  murmur  is  somewhat  variable.    As  a  rule,  it  is 

^  Dr.  Andrew  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary,  in  institnting  this  comparison,  to 
rcmeniLcr  that  the  same  diliorence  may  be  dne  to  eufceblement  of  tlie  aortic  second 
sound,  wliile  the  ]iulraonary  second  sound  is  natural  ;  and.  also  that  an  emphysematous 
iung  overlapping  the  heart  on  one  side  may  modify  the  intensity  of  the  sound. 
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very  plainly  audible  over  the  base  of  the  heart ;  its  point  of  maximum 
intensity  is  generally  stated  to  be  at  the  sternal  end  of  the  second  right 
costal  cartilage,  or  "in  the  second  right  interspace;  and  it  is  carried 
downwards  along  the  length  of  the  sternum  (apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fact  that  osseous  substance  is  a  good  conductor  of 
sound),  so  that  it  may  often  be  loudly  heard  near  the  ensiform  car- 
tilage. This  fact  has  been  especially  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Gairdner.i 
Again,  this  murmur  is  frequently  plainly  audible  at  the  heart'a  apex, 
aud  sometimes  it  is  louder  there  than  at  the  base.  Lastly,  it  may  be 
conducted  along  the  arteries,  sometimes,  to  a  surprisiug  distance: 
according  to  Dr.  Gee,  as  far  as  the  radial  arteries. 

In  discussing  the  theory  of  murmurs  in  general,  I  have  pointed  out 
the  conditions  upon  which  some  of  the  varieties  in  the.  seat  of  thisr 
bruit  appear  to  depend  (see  p.  630).  If  the  views  there  stated  are 
correct,  the  fact  that  in  a  particular  case  an  aortic  diastolic  murmur  is  - 
transmitted  upwards  along  the  aorta  may  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
that  the  valves  are  so  far  free  from  serious  damage  that,  although  they 
do  not  meet,  they  nevertheless  project  inwards  into  the  aorta  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  while  in  those  cases  in  which  the  murmur  is 
solely  carried  downwards  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  valves  are 
more  completely  destroyed. 

A  further  refinement  in  regard  to  diastolic  murmurs  has  lately  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster^  of  Birmingham.  He  believes 
that  when  such  a  murmur  is  heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  it  is  due 
to  incompetency  of  the  left  aortic  segment,  so  that  the  regurgitant 
blood-stream  falls  upon  the  mitral  curtain  and  is  carried  downwards ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  similar  murmur  propagated  towards  the 
ensiform  cartilage  indicates  defect  in  the  right  and  posterior  segments, 
by  which  the  blood  is  thrown  upon  the  septum.  He  alludes  to  cases 
corroborative  of  his  views,  to  which  he  further  attaches  considerable 
importance  as  regards  prognosis.  He  thinks  that  incompetency  of  an 
aortic  segment  must  specially  interfere  with  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
coronary  artery  contained  within  the  corresponding  sinus  (which  flow 
he,  in  common  with  many  other  authorities,  believes  to  occur  during 
the  recoil  of  the  aorta),  and  so  must  tend  to  impair  the  nutrition  of  the 
heart.  Now  the  left  aortic  segment  has  no  coronary  artery  in  relation  ^Af<. 
with  it.  Dr.  Foster  therefore  infers  that,  ca?teris  paribus,  life  is  moie 
likely  to  be  prolonged  when  this  segment  is  affected,  or  (in  other  word':) 
when  the  murmur  is  audible  at  the  apex.  But  my  -belief  has  hitherto 
been  that  the  murmur  is  propagated  in  this  direction  especially  when 
the  regurgitant  stream  is  large :  and  if  so,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
prognosis  must  be  particularly  unfavourable.  I  think  that  the  point 
'  is  one  which  needs  further  observations. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  immense  inajority  of  cases  a  regur- 
gitant murmur  has  its  seat  at  the  aortic  orifice.  In  fact  a  pulmonary 
regurgitant  bruit  is  so  rare  as  scarcely  to  need  consideration.  In 

'  Clinical  Medicine,  p.  587. 

-  M«l.  Times  and  Gazette,  1873,  ii.  pp.  G58,  68G. 
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1865  Dr.  Wilks  exhibited  to  the  Pathological  Society^  a  specimen 
of  disease  of  the  valves  in  question,  in  which  a  double  bruit  had 
been  heard  during  life :  and  one  or  two  other  cases  are  recorded 
in  medical  literature.  In  Dr.  Wilks's  case  the  question  of  disease  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  was  considered  during  the  patient's  life,  for  the 
pulse  gave  no  indication  of  aortic  regurgitation,  and  the  bruit  became 
less  marked  towards  the  right,  and  in  the  course  of  the  aorta,  but  was 
equally  distinct,  or  even  somewhat  more  intense,  towards  the  left, 
clavicle.  But  the  great  rarity  of  such  disease  led  to  its  rejection  as 
a  diagnosis.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  expect  in  future  to  attain  to 
greater  accuracy :  for  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  the  pulse  may  fail 
to  be  characteristic  of  aortic  regurgitation  even  when  this  disease 
exists :  and  the  tendency  of  aortic  diastolic  murmurs  to  be  trans- 
mitted downwards  along  the  sternum  must  always  prevent'  a  pul- 
monary regurgitant  murmur  from  being  identified  by  its  being  heard 
over  the  right  ventricle.  Still,  acquired  disease  of  the  pulmonary 
valves  is  so  exceedingly  rare  (and  in  congenital  disease  I  do  not 
know  that  marked  regurgitation  ever  occurs),  that  one  hardly  needs 
to  make  a  reservation  on  account  of  it  in  attributing  a  diastolic 
murmur  to  aortic  regurgitation.  The  real  necessity  for  reservation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  aortic  aneurism  sometimes  causes  such  a 
murmur,  probably  because  it  receives  blood  during  the  elastic  recoil  of 
the  aorta,  as  well  as  during  the  ventricular  systole.  It  is  only  wlieu 
an  aneurism  arises  from  the  commencement  of  the  arch  that  its 
murmur  could  be  mistaken  for  one  of  regurgitation  through  the 
valves :  and  even  then  the  former  M'ould  perhaps  never  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  heart's  apex,  as  is  so  generally  the  case  with  the  latter. 
Very  frequently,  indeed,  the  two  conditions  are  combined. 

Another  infinitely  rare  condition,  in  which  a  diastolic  murmur,  not 
due  to  regurgitation  through  the  aortic  valves,  may  be  heard  at  the 
base  of  the  heart,  is  that  in  which  the  aorta  communicates  with  the 
pulmonary  artery,  either  by  a  patent  ductus  arteriosus,  or  through  an 
aneurism al  sac.  Of  the  former  affection  I  have  recorded  a  remarkable 
instance.^  The  murmur  (which  was  in  part  musical)  was  audible  at 
the  second  left  costal  cartilage,  and  was  transmitted  to  the  left  along 
this  cartilage,  but  not  downwards  along  the  sternum.  It  was  not 
everywhere  continuous  with  the  second  sound.  It  had  a  wavy 
character,  quite  unlike  anything  that  I  had  ever  heard  before.  It 
was  clearly  distinguished  (during  the  patient's  lifetime)  from  an 
aortic  regurgitant  murmur;  and  it  was  thought  not  unlikely  to  be 
due  to  an  opening  from  the  aorta  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  A 
case  in  which  an  aortic  aneurism  was  correctly  diagnosed  to  open 
into  the  pulmonary  artery  has  been  related  by  Dr.  Wade,^of  Birming- 
ham. The  diastolic  murmur  Avas  prolonged,  and  of  a  lussing  character 
with  distinct  purring,  tremor.  It  was  audible  over  the  cartilage  of  the 
fourth  left  rib,  and  in  the  neck,  back,  and  upper  part  of  the  chest. 

1  Path.  Trans,  xvi.  p.  74. 

Gi;y's  Hospital  Keports,  1872-3,  series  iii.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  23. 
^  Med.  Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  xlir. 
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With  these  exceptions,  a  diastolic  murmur  (as  I  believe)  invariably 
indicates  regurgitation  tlirough  the  aortic  orifice  into  the  left 
ventricle. 

It  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said  as  to  the  not  in- 
frequent coexistence  of  two  or  more  of  these  murmurs  in  the  same 
case.  I  have  already  remarked  on  the  rarity  of  systolic  murmurs 
indicating  actual  obstruction  of  the  aortic  orifice,  unless  a  diastolic 
murmur  be  also  present,  and  discoverable  on  careful  examination.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  the  tendency  is  for 
regurgitation  to  foUow  obstruction.  In  the  case  of  the  mitral  valves 
the  opposite  is  observed.  Commencing  disease  appears  to  produce  a 
regurgitant  murmur:  and  it  is  only  as  the  orifice  becomes  more  and 
more  contracted  that  an  obstructive  murmur  is  heard.  There  is  this 
further  peculiarity,  that  when  mitral  stenosis  causes  a  marked  pre- 
systolic murmur,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  systolic  murmur  is  at 
the  same  time  audible.  I  have  scarcely  ever  heard  a  systolic  murmur 
in  association  with  the  rough  grating  bruit,  attended  with  thrill,  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  more  extreme  degree  of  constriction  of  the 
mitral  valve.  A  more  or  less  distinctly  double  murmur  at  the  apex 
is  not,  indeed,  very  uncommon :  but  in  this  case  both  portions  of  the 
murmur  are  rather  of  a  soft  and  blowing  quality :  and  the  inference 
probably  is  that  the  stenosis  is  moderate  in  degree. 

With  regard  to  the  coexistence  of  murmurs  developed  at  different 
orifices  I  have  nothing  particular  to  say.  Their  determination  must 
be  based  on  the  principles  which  regulate  the  diagnosis  of  each 
murmur  separately :  guided,  of  course,  by  the  known  liability  of 
particular  valves  to  undergo  simultaneous  or  consecutive  changes. 

The  other  effects  of  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves — those  which  affect 
the  patient's  health,  and  are  consequently  commonly  called  the 
sympioms  of  such  disease — are  divisible  into  three  distinct  classes. 

I.  We  may  take  first  a  class  of  effects,  which  are  of  great  importance, 
but  which  have  only  recently  attracted  notice,  and  probably  do  not 
yet  receive  a  due  share  of  attention.  The  valves  of  the  heart  are 
bathed  on  all  sides  by  the  circulating  fluid.  When  they  are  inflamed 
or  ulcerated,  the  blood  flows  directly  over  the  diseased  surface. 
When  any  portion  of  their  substance,  or  of  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation, becomes  disintegrated,  the  detached  fragments  necessarily 
pass  into  its  stream.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  we  may  well  be 
surprised  to  find  that  no  one  had  recognized  it  until  Dr.  Kirkes 
pointed  it  out  in  the  year  1852.^  And  as  he  showed,  the  phenomena 
attendant  on  this  process  are  divisible  into  two  distinct  groups  : — 

(a.)  Embolism. — In  the  first  place,  a  mass  of  some  size  may  be 
detached,  which,  passing-  into  the  arterial  system,  sooner  or  later 
I'eaches  a  vessel  which  it  cannot  traverse,  and  which  it  conse- 
quently plugs.  The  result  is  that  the  circulation  is  entirely  arrested 
in  the  region  supplied  by  the  artery,  unless  indeed  blood  from  col- 
lateral arteries  enters  the  obstructed  vessel  beyond  the  seat  of  the 

^  Med.  CUir.  Trans,  xxxv,  p.  281. 
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obstruction.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  region  in  qnes- 
tion  would  become  anremic.  Recent  observations,  however,  liave 
shown  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Prc^vost  and  Cotard,^  and  afterwards 
Lefeuvre,'^  have  studied  this  question  experimentally.  They  injected 
foreign  bodies  (especially  the  seeds  of  tobacco)  upwards  into  the 
abdominal  aorta  of  dogs,  and  exposed  the  kidneys  and  spleen  by 
opening  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  make  apparent  the  earliest  effects  of 
obstruction  of  the  arteries  of  those  viscera.  They  found  that  the 
regions  supplied  by  the  blocked  arteries  instantly  became  of  a  dark 
purple  colour,  and  in  the  spleen  were  distinctly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  region.  This  state  of  engorgement  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  a  paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels.  They 
become  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  which 
consequently  flows  back  into  the  capillaries  and  arteries,  and  dis- 
tends them  up  to  the  point  of  obstruction.  Haemorrhage  then  takes 
place.  After  a  time  the  effused  blood  and  the  elements  of  the  tissue 
undergo  fatty  degeneration :  and  the  affected  part  acquires  a  charac- 
teristic yellow  colour.  This  always  extends  to  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  and  penetrates  more  or  less  deeply  towards  its  interior  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge  or  cone,  which  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  red  halo 
of  congestion.  Still  later,  absorption  takes  place :  and  in  the  end 
nothing  is  left  beyond  a  deep  fissure  or  puckering.  It  must  be  added 
that  sometimes,  instead  of  the  whole  mass  undergoing  fatty  degene- 
ration and  conversion  into  the  peculiar  yellow  matter,  a  part  of  it 
sloughs :  in  other  cases  it  breaks  down  into  pus. 

The  changes  just  described  do  not  occur  in  all  organs  alike.  They 
are  especially  well  marked  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys.^  The  reason 
appears  to  be  that  the  branches  of  the  splenic  and  renal  arteries 
anastomose  but  little  or  (in  the  case  of  the  splenic  artery)  not  at  all. 
In  the  liver,  on  the  other  hand,  a  true  infarctus  is,  perhaps,  never 
met  with,  apparently  because  its  lobules  do  not  derive  their  supply  of 
blood  entirely  from  a  single  source.  The  mesenteric  arteries  occasionally 
become  the  seat  of  embola.  This  occurred  in  one  of  Lefeuvre's  experi- 
ments with  tobacco  seeds.  The  affected  part  became  first  pale  and 
afterwards  of  a  livid  purple  colour.  Embolism  of  a  mesenteric  artery 
has  also  sometimes  been  observed  as  a  result  of  disease  in  the 
human  subject.  The  cerebral  arteries  are  very  liable  to  embolism; 
tliis  is  believed  to  occur  more  frequently  in  the  left  middle  cerebral 
than  in  any  other  artery,  apparently  because  its  course  in  some  way 
favours  the  entrance  of  a  detached  mass.  In  the  brain,  the  result  of 
arterial  plugging  is  generally  white  softening  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  brain  ;  but  sometimes  a  firm  yellow  infarctus  is  pro- 
duced.    When  embolism  occurs  in  one  of  the  arteries  of  the 

1  Gaz.  Mcrl.,  1866,  p.  202. 

"  ^hide  pln'siologiiiiie  et  pat.liologiquc  sur  les  Infarctus  Visccraux,  Thise  dc  Paris, 
1867.    A  review  oF  these  observations  will  be  found  in  the  Med.  Chir.  Review  for 

October  1871,  p.  368.  ,r  ,  -n       it  io-o\ 

3  Accordincrto  Sperling,  (Ina\ig.  Diss.,  Berlin,  18/2;  London  Med.  Record,  Jan.  IStS) 
the  kidney  is^inoro  frequently  the  seat  of  embolism  than  the  spleen,  in  the  proporliou 
of  75  to  51. 
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■extremities,  the  tendency  is  for  the  limb  beyond  the  seat  of 
obstruction  to  mortify.  The  gangrene  is  not  then  always  of  the 
dry  variety,  as  was  formerly  taught.  It  '  may  be  moist,  and  at- 
tended with  the  formation  of  bullae.  This  is  doubtless  preceded  by  an 
Tiyperremia,  like  that  which  we  have  seen  to  follow  plugging  of  an 
artery  in  the  spleen  or  kidneys,  except  that  as  the  veins  of  the  limbs 
are  provided  with  valves,  the  blood  probably  comes  from  the  col- 
lateral arteries  of  the  limb.  In  the  arteries  of  the  extremities,  and 
indeed  in  all  arteries,  embola  are  especially  apt  to  be  arrested  at 
those  points  where  the  vessel  is  dividing,  or  where  a  large  branch  is 
given  off,  so  that  the  calibre  of  the  channel  is  suddenly  diminished. 
Thus  in  the  upper  limb,  they  are  most  commonly  found  in  the 
axillary  artery,  and  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery:  in  the 
lower  limb,  at  the  points  of  division  of  the  common  femoral  and  the 
popliteal  arteries  respectively.  The  left  lower  limb  is  decidedly  more 
subject  to  embolism  than  the  right:  andby  Virchow^thisis  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  left  common  iliac  artery  comes  from  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  in  a  more  direct  line  than  the  right.  The  peculiar 
wedge-shaped  masses  in  the  abdominal  viscera  appear  to  have  been 
described  independently  by  Hodgkin,^  Cruveilhier,  and  Eokitansky. 
Their  association  with  heart-disease  was  first  noticed  by  the  last- 
named  observer,  and  has  been  admitted  by  all  modern  writers  on 
morbid  anatomy.  It  is,  however,  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
they  have  been  regarded  as  possessing  any  clinical  interest,  or  that 
their  formation  has  been  supposed  to  be  attended  with  any  symptoms 
affecting  the  health  of  the  patient.  ToUowing  Kirkes,  Virchow^  is 
the  writer  to  whom  credit  is  especially  due  for  having  drawn  atten- 
tion to  this  subject :  and  recently  several  French  memoirs  and  papers 
have  been  written  on  it,  in  which  the  affection  is  described  as  a 
special  disease,  under  the  title  of  "  Ulcerative  Endocarditis." 

The  clinical  features  observed  in  these  cases  are  of  two  kinds. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  direct  efforts  of  intercepted  blood- 
supply  to  the  part  served  by  the  obstructed  vessel.  Thus,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  limb  may  mortify  as  the  result  of  embolism  of  its  main  artery. 
Many  of  the  cases  of  spontaneous  gangrene  in  young  subjects  that 
■come  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  are  of  this  kind  ;  and,  with  the 
stethoscope,  the  existence  of  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  may  often 
be  recognized  without  difficulty.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
that  the  embolism  in  these  cases  is  not  always  derived  from  the 
diseased  valve  itself;  sometimes  it  comes  from  the  auricle  or  ven- 
tricle, having  been  one  of  the  little  rounded  ante-mortem  clots  which 
are  so  apt  to  form  in  the  heart's  chambers  behind  any  obstruction.* 

Embolism  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  again,  may  give  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  symptoms,  according  as  one  or -another  part  of  the  brain 

i  Gesammelte  Abhandlnngen,  p.  444.  2  jjed.  Chir.  Trans,  xxvi. 

3  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen,  pp.  636 — 729. 

*  Such  an  ante-mortem  clot  may,  when  a  valve  is  stenosed,  he  the  direct  cause  of 
sudden  death  :  getting  washed  into  the  blood-current,  it  may  completely  occlude  the 
jiarrowed  orifice.    See  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Van  der  I3y],  Path.  Trans,  ix.  p.  91. 
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is  deprived  of  its  due  supply  of  blood.  The  most  frequent  effect  is 
the  production  of  right  hemiplegia,  with  or  without  aphasia.  This 
corresponds  with  the  fact  that  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  is  espe- 
cially apt  to  become  j)lugged.  Embolism  of  the  retinal  arteries  leads 
to  changes  which  can  be  studied  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  viscera,  instead  of  the  usual 
yellow  wedge-shaped  masses  or  infarctus  being  formed,  suppuration, 
or  even  sloughing,  sometimes  occurs  in  the  regions  supplied  by  an 
artery  that  has  become  the  seat  of  embolism.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  these  changes  ever  in  themselves  produce  any  appreciable 
influence  on  the  patient's  health,  or  on  the  symptoms  from  which 
he  suffers.  But  they  may  set  up  a  peritonitis,  and  this  will  usually 
be  attended  with  a  great  aggravation  of  his  complaint,  and  even  with 
danger  to  his  life ;  and  embolism  of  a  mesenteric  artery  may  cause 
severe  enteritis,  which  may  be  quite  capable  of  clinical  recognition. 

(J.)  Infection. — But  in  almost  all  these  cases  the  effects  of  the 
occurrence  of  embolism  in  particular  arteries  are  complicated  with, 
and  probably  overpowered  by,  those  which  depend  upon  a  general 
contamination  of  the  blood,  as  it  passes  over  the  surface  of  the 
diseased  valve.  This  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Kirkes,  in  his 
classical  paper  already  more  than  once  referred  to  ;  and  of  late  years 
many  observers  have  worked  at  the  subject,  in  the  hope  of  ex- 
plaining it  more  fully.  So  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  are  some  of  these 
cases,  that  Virchow  has  given  them  the  designation  of  Eiulocarditis 
Malifjna. 

A  principal  symptom  in  these  cases  is  the  presence  of  fever.  The 
temperature  is  raised  two  or  three  degrees,  or  more,  above  the  normal 
standard.  Dr.  Goodhart  ^  mentions  one  case  in  which  it  was  several 
times  noted  at  104° ;  and  in  a  case  which  I  recently  examined  it 
reached  105'8°.  Not  rarely  there  are  repeated  attacks  of  shivering: 
indeed,  the  illness  is  often  ushered  in  by  a  sudden  rigor.  The  pulse 
is  quickened;  the  tongue  is  often  dry.  Extreme  prostration,  delirium, 
and  somnolence,  are  occasionally  present.  According  to  Dr.  Wilks, 
articular  pains  are  often  complained  of  Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are 
conmion.  The  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  is  sometimes  tender  on 
pressure.  The  skin  has  an  icteroid  tinge,  and  there  may  even  be 
jaundice,  of  which  Lancereaux^  has  recorded  several  examples. 
Petechise  may  be  present,  or  even  distinct  purpuric  blotches.^  Ecchy- 
motio  spots  may  also  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura  and  peri- 
cardium, and  on  the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  larynx,  stomach, 
intestines,  and  urinary  bladder.  The  liver  after  death  is  found  to  be 
pale,  supple,  and  flabby.  The  tissue  of  the  spleen  (which  is  many 
times  larger  than  natural)  is  soft  and  pulpy.  , 

"When  a  patient  is  known  to  be  suffering  from  diseJIe  of  the 
cardiac  valves,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  assigning  to  their  true 

»  Guy's  HosP.  Keports,  xv.  p.  415.  »  Gaa.  Med.,  1862,  p.  662. 

»  Path.  Trans,  ixi.  p.  109. 
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cause  the  symptoms  just  enumerated.  By  carefully  examining  the 
heart  several  times  at  short  intervals,  one  may  be  able  to  detect  such 
variations  in  the  physical  signs  as  may  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
acute  changes  in  the  valves  are  going  on.  Charcot  and  Vulpian  ^ 
mention  one  case  in  which  the  most  marked  signs  of  aortic  in- 
sufficiency became  prominently  developed  within  a  week. 

But  in  many  instances  there  is  nothing  to  draw  the  physician's 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  valves ;  and  the  real  nature  of  the 
case  may  then  be  easily  overlooked.  The  valves  may  previously 
have  been  quite  healthy.  And  since  palpitation,  prsecordial  pain, 
and  oppression  of  the  breathing  may  all  be  absent,  there  may  be 
nothing  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  examining  the  heart.  The  case 
is  thus  very  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  enteric  fever,  or,  if 
there  be  much  shivering,  of  idiopathic  pyaemia,  or  even  ague ;  or ' 
again,  if .  there  be  marked  jaundice,  for  one  of  pylephlebitis 
The  relation  to  purulent  infection  has  been  especially  insisted  on 
by  Dr.  Wilks,  and  he  has  proposed  to  designate  the  affection  an 
"  arterial  pysemia." 

In  the  previous  paragraphs  it  has  been  taken  for  gi'anted  that  the 
diseased  vjdves  are  tliose  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  that 
the  phenomena  of  embolism  or  of  infection  therefore  show  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  the  distribution  of  the  systemic  arteries. 
However,  when  the  tricuspid  valve  is  diseased,  or  the  pulmonary 
valves,  precisely  similar  effects  show  themselves ;  but,  of  course, 
within  the  lungs.  A  striking  case  of  this  kind  has  been  recorded  by 
Charcot  and  Vulpian,^  which  was  diagnosed  during  life.  One  flap  of 
the  tricuspid  valve  was  softened  and  perforated,  and  presented 
numerous  vegetations.  The  lungs  contained  scattered  abscesses. 
Other  instances  have  been  related  by  Dr.  Kirkes  and  Dr.  Moxon.' 
Dr.  Moxon's  case  occurred  in  a  woman,  within  a  month  after  her 
delivery. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  process  of  Infection  in  the  cases  under  ■ 
consideration  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  years,  and  even  now 
it  has  not  been  fully  ascertained.  In  almost  his  earliest  paper  on  the 
subject,  Virchow  related  some  experiments  that  he  had  made  of  in- 
jecting different  substances  into  the  jugular  veins  of  dogs.  And  he 
proved  that  while  portions  of  caoutchouc  simply  produced  obstruction 
of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  into  which  they  were  carried, 
animal  substances  (pieces  of  muscle,  fibrin,  &c.)  set  up  sever©  inflam- 
mation of  the  corresponding  tracts  of  lung  tissue,  leading  to  suppura- 
tion or  even  to  sloughing.  Hence  he  concluded  that  the  phenomena 
of  infection  are  not  merely  of  mechanical  origin,  but  must  result  from 
some  chemical  action.  The  same  fact  has  since  been  insisted  on  by 
Feltz*  of  Strasburg,  who  maintains  that  solid  elements  by  themselves 

1  Gaz.  ma.  1862,  p.  388.  s  Gaz.  Med.,  18C2,  p.  428.  v. 

»  Path.  Trans.  xxL  p.  107. 

*  Traite  clinirine  et  experiinentale  dcs  embolics  capillaircs.    Suiue  ed.,  Strasbourg, 
1870. 
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never  cany  infection:  this  is  always  propagated  by  septic  fluids. 
Another  writer,  Panum  of  Kiel,^  endeavoured,to  show  that  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  irritant  effects  is  the  decomposition,  within  the  blood- 
vessels, of  the  masses  by  which  they  are  plugged.  By  Lancereaux,  again, 
stress  was  laid  on  the  opinion  that  the  .  poisoned  state  of  the  blood  in 
these  cases  is  due  to  the  alteration  and  transformation  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  of  the  valves  themselves,  and  never  to  the  mere  disinte- 
gration of  fibrinous  concretions. 

These  speculations  have,  however,  been  almost  superseded  by  ob- 
servations of  a  different  order.  As  far  back  as  1855,  Virchow^  found 
that  a  small  coaguluni  upon  the  mitral  valve  (in  a  case  of  erysipe- 
latous perimetritis  with  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  large 
intestine)  contained  a  number  of  small  wliite  miliary  bodies,  which 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  fine  closely  aggregated  granules,  embedded 
in  a  gelatinous  substance.  These  granules  were  insoluble  in  potash, 
acetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  were  dissolved  by  chloroform,  so 
that  he  regarded  them  as  probably  of  a  fatty  nature.  Charcot  and 
Vulpian  ^  afterwards  insisted  on  the  peculiar  micro-chemical  relations 
of  the  detritus  of  diseased  valves,  shown  in  their  power  of  resisting 
strong  acids  and  alkalies.  But  still  more  recent  observations  have 
tended  to  show  that  the  properties  of  these  minute  granules  are  not 
due  merely  to  their  chemical  constitution,  and  that  they  are  in  fact 
living  organisms.  Prof.  Winge,  and  Prof  Heiberg,*  of  Cluistiania, 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  writers  to  express  this  view  in  a  decided 
form :  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Virchow 
himself  It  is  proposed  by  these  writers  to  give  to  the  affection  in  ques- 
tion the  name  of  Mycosis  Endocardii.  Winge's  case,  which  occurred 
in  1869,  was  that  of  a  man,  set.  44,  who  died  with  symptoms  of  blood- 
poisoning  apparently  dependent  on  a  suppurating  corn.  On  the  aortic 
valves  there  were  certain  greyish  masses,  the  size  of  peas  or  beans, 
which  could  be  easily  picked  off,  leaving  the  surface  slightly  uneven 
and  ulcerated.  The  tricuspid  valve  presented  similar  masses.  With 
a  microscope  of  moderate  power  these  appeared  to  consist  of  a  fine 
network  of  fibrin  threads.  But  under  a  higher  objective  these  threads 
were  seen  to  be  made  up  of  rod-like  or  spherical  bodies,  arranged  in 
chains,  and  thus  resembling  leptothrix.  There  were  also  a  number  of 
fine  rounded  or  rod-shaped  bodies,  some  of  which  were  probably 
bacteria,  others  fat  granules.  Similar  bodies  were  found  in  the 
cylindrical  plugs  in  the  smaller  arteries  of  the  kidney,  corresponding 
to  infarctus.  Heiberg's  case  was  that  of  a  girl,  a3t.  22,  who  died  six 
or  seven  weeks  after  delivery,  with  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning. 
The  mitral  valve  was  perforated  by  a  recent  ulcer,  the  margins  of  wliich 
and  the  chordse  were  coated  with  vegetations.  These  contained 
numerous  minute  granules,  apparently  simple  detritus :  and  in  addi- 

1  Exijerimentelle  Untersucliungen  zui\  Physiologic  uiul  Pathologie  der  Embolie, 
Berlin,  1864. 

2  Op.  cit.,  p.  709.  '  Gaz.  Med.,  1862,  p.  385.  , 
*  Yircliow's  Aicli.  Ivi.,  1872,  p.  409. 
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tion,  many  rod-shaped  bodies  resembling  bacteria,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  rows  of  grannies,  of  uniform  size,  arranged  in  chains  of 
greater  or  less  length,  which  Heiberg  therefore  regarded  as  leptothrix. 
These,  and  many  of  the  isolated  bodies,  resisted  the  action  of  even 
boiling  caustic  potass.  Specimens  from  both  these  cases  were  for- 
•  warded  to  Virchow,  who  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  given  by 
the  Swedish  waiters,  and  states  that  he  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  para- 
sitic nature  of  the  bodies  in  question.  He  is  not  yet  prepared, 
however,  to  admit  the  propriety  of  using  the  name  leptothrix  for 
them.  Eberth,^  of  Zurich,  has  since  recorded  another  case  of  the 
same  kind,  which  differs  from  those  previously  referred  to,  in  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  evident  external  source  of  blood-poisoning.  He 
entitles  it  "Diphtheritic  Endocarditis."  ^  It  occurred  in  a  young  man, 
previously  healthy,  who  died  after  little  more  than  two  days'  illness. 
Two  of  the  aortic  valves  were  ulcerated  through,  and  the  disease 
extended  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  penetrating  almost 
to  the  endocardium  lining  the  right  auricle.  The  margins  of  the 
affected  valves  were  covered  with  soft  A^egetations.  These  consisted 
mainly  of  a  finely  granular  substance :  and  the  individual  granules 
were  shining  spherical  bodies  of  uniform  size,  some  of  which  exhibited 
slight  movements,  the  majority  being  motionless  and  embedded  in 
a  gelatinous  material.  ISTeither  boiling  alcohol  nor  boiling  alkalies 
affected  these  granules,  beyond  making  them  slightly  paler.  Tincture 
of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  gave  them  a  yellow  colour.  It  is 
therefore  almost  certain,  says  Eberth,  that  they  were  really  spherical 
bacteria. . 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  similar  observations  have  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  But  my  colleague.  Dr.  Goodhart,  informs  me 
that  he  has  in  three  instances  detected  minute  organisms  in  the  fun- 
gating  masses  attached  to  ulcerated  valves.  In  each  case  he  found, 
besides  innumerable  spheroids,"  rod-  and  dnmb-bell-shaped .  bacteria, 
as  well  as  some  which  formed  beaded  strings.  Most  of  these  had 
I'eeble  oscillatory  movements.  Vertical  sections  of  the  deepest  part 
of  the  diseased  valves  showed  a  cell  growth,  to  a  small  extent,  such 
as  is  described  at  page  603.  On  this  was  deposited  a  hyaline  clot  in 
small  rounded  masses :  and  upon  these,  and  in  the  crevices  between 
them,  the  bacteria  clustered.  Dr.  Goodhart,  however,  considered  that 
the  appearances  which  he  observed  were  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
■view  that  the  bacteria  were  derived  from  the  elements  of  disintegrating 
blood-clot. 

The  precise  scope  and  bearing  of  these  observations  are,  as  yet, 
imperfectly  understood ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 

'  Virchow's  Arch,  Ivii.,  1873,  p.  228. 
^  This  designation  has  also  been  frequently  nsed  by  Yirchow.  It  is  important  for 
English  readers  to  remember  that  German  writers  nse  the  term  diphtheritic  in  a  sense 
vciy  different  from  that  to  which  we  arc  accustomed  in  this  conntr}',  applying  it  to 
inflamed  structures  of  which  the  most  superficial  layers,  infiltrated  witli  inllammatorj 
materials,  are  gangrenous, 
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they  will  hereafter  be  found  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  blood-poisoning  now  under  consideration. 
Heiberg,  indeed,  expressly  states  that  he  does  not  attribute  all  cases 
of  ulcerative  endocarditis  to  a  Mycosis,  since  he  has  failed  to  find  any 
parasitic  organisms  in  specimens  of  this  disease  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Christiania.  And  when  bacteria  are  present  in  the  tissues 
of  diseased  valves,  it  is  as  yet  quite  impossible  to  say  what  relation 
they  bear  to  the  processes  of  embolism  and  infection  to  which  the 
disease  gives  rise.  This  question  is  in  fact  only  a  part  of  the  much 
wider  one  which  concerns  the  relations  of  these  minute  organisms 
to  pyaemia,  septicaemia,  and  allied  processes.  The  theory  advocated  by 
Eberth  ^  is  that  the  bacteria  originally  enter  the  blood  from  without, 
and  then  become  aggregated  together  into  a  sticky  mass,  which  adheres 
to  the  surface  of  the  cardiac  valves,  when  it  is  brought  to  them  in  the 
stream  of  the  circulation.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  appeals 
to  observations  showing  that  the  ante-mortem  coagula  in  the  appen- 
dices of  the  auricles  are  likewise  often  coated  with  a  complete  layer  of 
bacteria.  The  valves  and  chambers  of  the  heart  thus  form  a  kind  of 
halting-place  for  the  microphytes,  which  multiply,  and  subsequently 
distribute  to  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  masses  of  bacteria  in  the  form 
of  embola,  which  set  up  suppuration  wherever  they  are  deposited.  In 
the  arteries  of  the  kidneys  especially,  agglomerations  of  this  nature 
have  been  demonstrated :  and  also  within  the  glomeruli  and  the 
uriniferous  tubules  of  the  affected  parts  of  these  organs. 

IT. — Another  series  of  effects  produced  by  diseases  of  the  cardiac 
valves  consist  in  the  modifications  that  they  tend  to  induce  in  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  in  the  consequent  morbid  changes  which  arise 
in  the  several  cavities  of  the  heart,  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  in  distant 
organs.  To  these  effects  we  must  now  turn  our  attention,  and  as  they 
are  both  numerous  and  varied,  it  is  needful  that  we  should  arrange 
them  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  possible. 

Each  of  the  cardiac  valves  may  be  viewed  as  separating  from  one 
another  two  of  the  chambers  of  the  circulatory  system,  and  when  any 
one  of  the  valves  is  diseased,  we  may  consider  that  (1)  the  primary 
effect  of  the  disease  is  exerted  upon  that  chamber  which  lies  imme- 
diately behind  the  valve  in  the  order  of  the  circulation,  and  which  was 
protected  by  the  valve  when  in  its  normal  state.  From  the  chamber 
in  question,  again,  disturbance  of  the  circulation  is,  or  may  be,  pro- 
pagated in  two  directions : — (2)  fomoards,  or  with  the  blood-stream  ; 
and  (3)  bacJcwards,  or  against  the  blood-stream.  The  effects  of  disease 
of  the  several  valves  have,  therefore,  to  be  considered  under  these 
three  heads. 

A.  It  will  be  found  convenient  that  we  should  begin  with  diseases 
of  the  aoo'tic  valves.    These,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  of  two  kinds, 

^  In  a  large  jimnl)er  of  recent  cases  of  pyremia  Eberth  has  constnntlj'  found  micro- 
phytes, not  only  on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  but  also  in,  the  subjacent  tissues,  some- 
times to  a  considerable  depth. 
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obstructive  and  regurgitant ;  but  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases, 
obstruction  and  regurgitation  coexist. 

(1.)  The  primary  effect  of  diseases  of  the  aortic  valves  may  be 
said  to  occur  in  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  of  course  the  chamber 
that  lies  behind  the  valves  in  the  order  of  the  circulation.  Now  in 
aortic  stenosis  or  obstruction  the  blood  cannot  be  forced  into  the 
aorta  so  easily  nor  so  c^uickly  as  in  health.  The  ventricle,  therefore, 
tends  to  be  overloaded  with  blood,  and  its  walls  become  stretched  or 
dilated ;  at  the  same  time  it  has  to  exert  increased  force  to  propel  its 
contents  onwards ;  and  it  consequently  becomes  hypertrophied.  In 
aortic  regurgitation  the  ventricle  may  empty  itself  readily  enough  during 
its  systole,  hixt  in  its  diastole  it  not  only  has  to  receive  the  blood 
flowing  onwards  from  the  auricle,  but  also  that  which  is  poured  back 
into  it  from  the  aorta ;  it  therefore  becomes  both  dilated  and  hyper- 
trophied. The  changes  which  occur  in  the  left  ventricle  are  thus  the 
same  in  the  two  conditions  of  stenosis  and  regurgitation  respectively. 
They  constitute  the  compensation  by  which  these  several  morbid 
changes  are  more  or  less  completely  prevented  from  further  disturbing 
the  circulation.  But  there  is  a  distinction  of  some  importance,  which 
has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed  by  writers  on  this  subject.  In  aortic 
stenosis,  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle  is  all  that  is  needed  to  restore 
the  balance ;  dilatation  is  directly  injurious,  tending  to  impair  the 
power  of  the  chamber,  and  to  render  still  more  hypertrophy  necessary. 
But,  in  aortic  regurgitation,  dilatation  is  the  main  requirement,  since 
the  ventricle  has  to  accommodate  the  blood  that  enters  it  from  both 
sides  during  its  diastole;  hypertrophy  is  needed  only  secondarily,  and 
because  a  dilated  ventricle  has  to  exert  more  force  than  one  of 
normal  size,  in  order  to  propel  its  contents  onwards. 

The  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  cases  of 
aortic  disease  may  be  extreme  in  degree.  The  heart  then  acquires  a 
peculiar  pointed  form,  the  right  ventricle  often  looking  like  a  mere 
appendage.  The  organ  often  weighs  between  20  and  30  ozs.,  and  many 
instances  have  been  observed  in  which  it  has  been  even  heavier.  In 
one  case  which  I  have  myself  examined — that  of  a  young  man,  tet. 
26 — the  heart  weighed  48  oz.  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  is  not  the 
largest  heart  on  record ;  the  next  largest  being  one  weighing  46-^  oz., 
which  Dr.  Bristowe  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society. 

These  changes,  of  course,  require  time  for  their  development ;  but 
Dr.  Peacock  has  adduced  evidence  to  show  that  they  may  take  place 
more  quickly  than  might  have  been  expected.  Valvular  affections 
themselves  often  arise  gradually;  and  the  compensatory  processes 
are  induced  pari  passu  with  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  valves  give  way  or  are  lacerated  suddenly,  time  may  not  be 
allowed  for  the  ventricle  to  become  dilated  and  hypertrojohied ;  and 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  in  such  cases  the  fatal 
termination  is  often  rapid.  Again,  either  obstruction  or  regurgi- 
tation may  of  course  be  so  extreme  as  to  render  compensation 
impossible.    Lastly,  when  perfect  compensation  has  existed  for  a 
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considerable  time,  it  may  begin  to  fail ;  and  then  further  effects  arise- 
which  will  be  considered  hereafter.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  is  due,  either  to  the  progressive  increase  in  the  valvular  changes 
(with  which  the  compensatory  processes  are  unable  to  keep  pace), 
or  to  the  occurrence  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the  hypertrophied' 
ventricular  wall.^ 

(2.)  The  onward  effects  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  consist  in 
changes  in  the  blood  current  in  the  aorta  and  its  branches  ;  in  other 
words,  in  changes  in  the  arterial  pulse.  These  are  not  the  same  in.' 
aortic  obstruction,  as  in  regurgitant  disease ;  and  the  two  affections 
must  therefore  be  considered  separately. 

In  aortic  stenosis  the  character  of  the  pulse  appears  to  be  but  little 
altered,  unless  the  obstruction  to  the  blood  current  is  extreme,  in 
which  case  Walshe  says  that  "  the  pulse,  though  regular  in  force  and 
rhythm,  is  small,  hard,  rigid,  and  concentrated."  Dr.  Wilks  has 
mentioned  to  me  that  in  certain  cases  he  has  observed  the  number 
of  pulsations  of  the  heart,  per  minute,  to  be  greatly  reduced.  In 
illustration  of  tliis  fact,  I  find  in  the  notes  of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions at  Guy's  Hospital  two  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Wilks  himself. 
One^  is  that  of  a  man,  set.  68,  in  whom  "two  of  the  aortic  valves  were 
adherent  and  bonj^;  the  aperture  was  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
chink ;  the  edge  of  one  valve  slightly  overlapped  the  bony  margin 
of  the  other,  and  thus  no  doubt  prevented  regurgitation.  The  pulse 
during  life  had  been  40  per  minute,  very  small,  and  sometimes  hardly 
perceptible."  The  other  ^  is  that  of  a  youth,  ast.  19,  in  whom  the 
pulse  was  said  to  have  been  "  small  and  slow.  The  aortic  orifice  would 
only  admit  a  catheter ;  all  the  valves  were  adherent  together,  leaving, 
only  a  small  rounded  hole  in  the  middle."  Such  cases  are  doubtless- 
exceptional  ;  but,  as  has  already  been  stated,  aortic  stenosis,  without 
regurgitation,  is  decidedly  a  rare  affection. 

In  regurgitant  aortic  disease  the  pulse  presents  characters  so 
remarkable  that  they  have  led  to  its  receiving  sevei"al  special 
designations,  and  that  they  often  enable  the  physician  to  diagnose 
the  nature  of  the  case  without  aid  from  any  other  source.  A  passage 
has  already  been  quoted  from  Vieussens  (1715)  ^  in  which  the  peculiar 
character  of  pulse  that  is  now  known  to  belong  to  this  afitction  is 
clearly  indicated.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  next  writer  to  mention' 
it  was  Dr.  Hodgkin,  who,  in  his  paper  on  "  Ketroversion  of  the  Aortic 
Valves,"''  published  in  1829,  says  that  in  one  case  there  was  "inordi- 
nately violent  arterial  action,  which  was  very  rapid  and  frequent,. 

1  Dr.  Allbntt  has  recently  given  another  explanation  of  loss  of  compensation,  wliieh 
is  certainly  of  groat  interest.  It  was  first  snggestcd  to  him  by  Mr.  Busk,  who  com- 
pared the  change  in  (question  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  arms  of  filc-cutcers.  These 
men  constantly  practise  rapid  fiexions  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  the  biceps  enlarges 
greatly.  But  after  a  few  years  the  muscle  again  wastes,  and  falls  far  below  the  normal 
value.  This  is  so  certain  a  consequence,  that  the  file-cutters  receive  high  wages,  calcn- 
tated  npon  the  average  duration  of  an  hypertrophied  biceps,  ("  On  the  Effects  of  Over- 
work and  Strain  upon  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels,"  p.  43,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1872.) 

-  Inspection  109,  in  the  year  1859.  '■^  Inspection  72,  in  the  year  1862. 

*  Qiuvres  Franvoises.     '  "  Loudon  Med.  Gaz.  vol.  iii.  p.  438. 
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althougli  regular,  there  was  a  remarkable  thrill  in  the  pulse,  ahcl  the 
carotids  were  seen  violently  beating  on  both  sides."  But  it  was  Sir 
Dominic  Corrigan,i  who  in  1832  first  laid  stress  on  the  peculiarity  of 
the  pulse  in  this  disease,  a  fact  commemorated  in  the  designation  of 
"  Corrigan's  pulse,"  which  is  commonly  applied  to  it  both  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  this  country. 

The  feature  on  which  Corrigan  especially  insists,  as  indicating 
"  inadequacy  of  the  aortic  valves,"  is  the  existence  of  visible  pulsation 
in  the  arteries  of  the  head  and  superior  extremities.  He  describes 
the  subclavian,  carotid,  temporal,  brachial,  and  even  palmar  arteries 
as  being^  "  suddenly  thrown  from  their  bed,  and  bounding  up  under 
the  skin."  In  tlie  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities,  even  of  larger 
size  than  those  which  present  it  about  the  head  and  neck,  pulsation  is 
not  (he  goes  on  to  say)  seen  to  any  comparative  degree,  and  generally 
not  at  all,  while  the  patient  is  sitting  or  standing.  The  pulsation  of 
the  brachial  and  palmar  arteries  is  increased  in  a  most  striking 
degree  by  merely  elevating  the  arm  above  the  head:  and  the  sam? 
effect  IS  produced  in  the  lower  limbs  by  lying  down  and  elevatino- 
them  on  an  inclined  plane.  ° 

In  addition  to  these  points,  it  may  be  added  that,  in  aortic  reo-urc^i- 
tation,  the  arteries  are  elongated  during  their  pulsations  much°more- 
than  m  health,  and  can  be  seen  in  many  positions  to  become  dis- 
tinctly flexuous  with  each  beat  of  the  heart.  Consequently,  one- 
name  for  the  pulse  in  question  is  that  of  the  "  locomotive  "  pulse 

But  these  visible  characters  of  the  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitant 
disease  are  after  all  of  little  consequence  in  comparison  w?th  those- 
which  can  be  felt  To  the  touch,  the  pulse  in  question  gives  a  sensa- 
tion ot  peculiar  largeness  or  fulness,  immediately  followed  bv  an 
equally  peculiar  coUapse.  Iiistea4  of  the  artery  slowly  recedino- 
beneath  the  finger,  it  f  dls  as  rapidly  as  it  rose.  The  pulse  is!  therefore 
often  spoken  ot  as  "jerking,"  "splashing,"  or  "coUapsing;"  or  as  the 

water-hammer"  pulse,  from  the  well-known  scientific  toy  of  that 
name.  j  uucn. 

_  Lastly  the  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation  differs  from  that  of  health 
HI  traveUing  along  the  arteries  much  more  slowly.  Normally 
liwnl.      '^^^\V''^^^  follows  very  quickly  upon  the  ventricular 
systole;  m  the  disease  under  consideration,  it  may  almost  be  syn- 
chronous with  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  ^ 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  explaining  the  peculiarities  that  have 
been  enumerated.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  aortic  valves  allow 
of  regurgitation,  the  ventricle  is  greatly,  often  enormously  di^nto^ 

e  thatX^  .1,^'  ^^'^  P^^^^^  ^^els  full  and 

beaW^m^^^^^^^^^  -''i^^.'"'       '^'"^  *°  ^^^^^^         their  seats, 

S  ^^'^'^  the  elastic 

The  aort  0  vnlF'  "'"''f "'^^'^^  conditions,  this  is  gradual. 
J.  he  aortic  valves  are  closed,  and  the  blood  moves  slowly  inwards 

'  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  April  1,  1832,  p.  225. 
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inrto  the  small  arteries  and  capillaries,  meeting  considerable  resistance. 
But  when  the  valves  in  question  are  diseased,  and  allow  reflux  to 
take  place  through  them,  there  is  nothing  to  support  the  column  of 
blood  in  the  aorta  and  its  branches  during  their  recoil ;  the  blood  is 
rapidly  driven  out  of  them,  part  one  way  and  part  another  ;  and  the 
pulse  as  suddenly  collapses. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  sphygmograph,  no  description  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  pulse  in  any  morbid  state  can  be  regarded  as  com- 
plete unless  full  reference  is  made  to  the  results  obtained  with  that 
instrument.  And  probably  diseases  of  the  aortic  valves  were  among 
the  first  in  which  the  sphygmograph  was  applied.  It  cannot,  indeed, 
be  said  that  those  who  have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  this  sub- 
ject have  as  yet  come  to  a  complete  agreement  in  reference  to  the 
indications  which  it  affords.  But  I  believe  that  the  existing  state  of 
our  knowledge  is  fairly  expressed  in  the  following  account  of  the 
matter : — 

In  aortic  stenosis,  one  might  expect  that,  in  proportion  as  the  aortic 
orifice  is  obstructed,  the  exit  of  blood  from  the  ventricle  would  be 
impeded.  The  upstroke  of  the  sphygmographic  tracing  should,  there- 
fore, be  oblique,  or  sloping.  According  to  Mahomed,  this  is  the  case. 
I  append  (Figs.  3  and  4)  copies  of  two  tracings  given  by  this  observer 
in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  1872,^  which  show  well  the 
sloping  upstroke  and  the  rounded  summit,  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
"  the  influence  of  percussion  is  lost ;  the  tidal  wave  alone  remains." 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Very  similar  to  this  is  another  diagram  (Fig.  5),  which  is  a  copy  of  one 
given  by  Jaccoud.^  According  to  Mahomed,  however,  another  very  dif- 
ferent form  of  pulse  may  accompany  aortic  obstruction.  It  is  illustrated 
in  the  following  diagrams  (Figs.  6,  7,  8,)  which  are  copied  from  those 
given  by  him.^  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  marked  separation 
between  the  percussion  and  tidal  waves.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  men- 
tioned that,  in  the  case  from  which  the  tracing  No.  8  was  taken,  there 
was  a  double  murmur  over  the  aorta,  but  the  existence  of  considerable 
aortic  obstruction  was  made  out,  not  only  from  the  characters  of  the 
pulse,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  a  tracing  obtained  from  the  heart 
showed  the  contractions  to  be  very  slow  and  gradual.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  only  extreme  degrees  of  aortic  stenosis  can  be  expected  to 
.affect  the  pulse  in  the  ways  described  by  Mr.  Mahomed.    He  himself 

1  Plate  v.,  Figs.  12  and  13,  p.  142.  .  » 

2  Traite  de  Pathologic  Interne,  (|uatmim  Ed.  tome  i.  p.  6/6. 

3  Loc.  cit.,  PI.  v.,  Figs.  17,  18,  19. 
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gives  a  tracing  from  a  case  in  which  "  considerable  obstruction  was 
produced  by  the  adherence  of  two  of  the  aortic  valves  in  this  tracing 
no  sign  of  the  obstruction  is  apparent. 

In  aortic  regurgitation,  the  sphygmographic  tracings  of  the  pulse 
present  peculiarities  which  correspond  in  a  very  striking  way  with 
what  might  theoretically  have  been  expected.  The  percussion- wave 
is  strongly  marked,  and  the  upstroke  is  therefore  high.    On  the  other 


Fig.  6.  Fig.  7.  Fig,  8. 


hand,  the  dicrotic  wave  (or  "  diastolic  expansion  ")  is  wanting,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aortic  valves  failing  to  support  the  column  of  blood 
in  the  aorta  during  its  recoil.  Lastly,  a  high  pressure  is  required  to 
bring  out  the  characters  of  the  pulse  fully ;  this  being  the  result  of 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  is  constantly  present  in 
cases  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

The  three  following  figures,  which  are  copies  of  tracings  given  by 
Mr.  Mahomed,^  illustrate  these  points.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  added 
that  Marey  originally  laid  great  stress  on  a  little  peak  or  point  at  the 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10.  Fig.  11. 


summit  of  the  long  upstroke,  as  indicative  of  aortic  regurgitation  ;  bu 
this  was  soon  shown  to  be  a  mistake.   At  the  present  time,  there  seems 
to  be  a  fair  agreement  among  diflferent  observers  as  to  the  characters 
in  a  sphygmographic  tracing  which  point  to  the  disease  in  question. 

In  some  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation  the  pulse  does  not  present  its 
peculiar  characters  in  any  marked  degree,  whether  to  the  touch  or  to 
the  sphygmograph  ;  and  this,  although  the  diastolic  murmur  may  be 
loud  and  prolonged.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  reflux  of  blood  is  really  small  in  amount,  or  to  the  fact  that 
mitral  regurgitation  is  also  present.  Mr.  Mahomed  gives  in  his  papers 
in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  some  very  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
way  in  which  the  sphygmograph  may  be  used  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
both  to  determine  the  degree  of  valvular  incompetency,  and  to  gauge 
the  amount  of  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and 

1  Loc.  cit.,  riate  V.,  Figs.  7,  4,  6  respectively.  In  Fig.  10  (Fig.  4  in  Mr.  Muliomed's 
plate)  there  are  also  indications  that  the  arteries  are  atheromatous. 
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also  to  decide  ^v'llich  of  two  coexistent  affections — mitral  and  aortic — 
is  of  preponderating  importance.  It  is  in  the  solution  of  such  ques- 
tions as  these  that  the  great  value  of  the  instrument  appears  to  lie,  so 
far  as  diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves  are  concerned.  The  mere  detec- 
tion of  valvular  incompetency  can  be  effected  more  easily,  and  per- 
haps as  surely,  by  the  stethoscope  ;  but  in  prognosis  the  sphygmograph 
seems  to  lend  great  assistance. 

The  onward  effects  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  aortic  valves  are 
not  necessarily  confined  to  the  arterial  system.  The  capillaries  may 
be  imperfectly  supplied  with  blood,  and  both  the  nutrition  and  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs  may  in  consequence  be  greatly 
impaired.  This  is  perhaps  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  brain. 
Attacks  of  giddiness  are  far  from  uncommon  in  aortic  regurgitation, 
and  are  ascribed  to  failure  in  the  du.e  supply  of  arterial  blood  to 
the  nervous  centres.  Anaemia  and  wasting  of  the  whole  body  are 
also  frequent  symptoms  :  the  former  being  in  fact  so  constantly  present 
as  to  be  a  marked  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  disease. 

(3.)  Bachward  effects  of  aortic  disease  are  absent,  so  long  as  the 
changes  in  the  left  ventricle  above  described  enable  the  heart  to  do  its 
work  efficiently,  even  though  this  result  should  be  attained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  increased  labour  and  friction,  and  under  augmented  frequency 
of  beats.  And  since  patients  with  aortic  regurgitation  very  often  die 
suddenly  while  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  backward  effects  are  not 
rarely  wanting  to  the  last.  But  whenever  the  compensatory  processes 
fail,  so  that  the  arteries  no  longer  receive  for  transmission  onwards 
their  full  supply  of  blood  per  minute,  the  necessary  result  is  that  the 
quantity  discharged  into  the  ventricle  by  the  left  auricle  must  also  be 
deficient.  The  inevitable  consequence  of  this,  again,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fresh  series  of  changes,  which  we  are  about  to  study  in 
detail,  as  the  effects  of  primary  disease  of  the  mitral  orifice.  It  is 
often  stated  that  in  affections  of  the  aortic  valves  these  changes  occur 
only  when  the  mitral  valve  has  been  stretched,  so  as  to  aUow  of 
regurgitation  through  it, — this  being  probably  a  common  result  of 
the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  But  I  conceive  that  the  state- 
ment in  question  is  an  error,  and  that  backward  effects  must  neces- 
sarily arise  in  the  way  I  have  indicated,  even  though  the  closure  of 
the  mitral  valve  may  still  remain  perfect.^ 

B.  Diseases  of  the  mitral  valve,  again,  are  of  two  kinds— obstruc- 
tive and  regurgitant :  which  will  to  some  extent  require  to  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  one  another. 

(1.)  The  primary  effect  of  diseases  of  the  mitral  valve  may  be  said  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  left  auricle.    In  mitral  stenosis  the  effect  in 

1  So  far  as  post-mortem  evidence  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question,  1  believe 
that  such  evidence  is  favourable  to  the  view  expressed  in  the  text  Thus  I  find  in  my 
notes  one  case  (in  which  I  made  an  autopsy  in  July  1873)  of  aortic  disease  with  retro- 
version of  one  of  the  valves.  Dropsy  occurred  before  death,  and  the  lungs  contained 
ai)oi)lectic  patches.  The  mitral  valve  appeared  to  be  quite  healthy  :  and,  after  death,  it 
did  not  allow  regurgitation  to  occur.  The  left  auricle  was  dilated  and  liypertrophied,. 
and  the  right  auricle  was  still  more  so. 
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question  is  well  marked.  The  cavity  becomes  dilated,  often  enor- 
mously so.i  The  appendix  is  elongated —in  one  instance  I  find  it 
noted  as  2f  inches  long  by  Dr.  Moxon— and  acquires  a  peculiar 
curved  form  ;  and  its  aperture  of  communication  with  tlie  auricle 
is  much  wider  than  natural.  The  walls  of  the  auricle  also  become 
much  hypertrophied ;  they  no  longer  collapse  when  the  cavity  is  cut 
open,  but  support  themselves  stiffly :  the  muscular  substance  may  in 
places  be  from  i  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick.  The  endocardial  lining  is 
said  to  be  more  opaque  than  usual. 

These  changes  are  almost  constantly  met  with  in  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis.  And  were  the  current  doctrines  in  regard  to  mitral  regurgi- 
tation true,  they  would  doubtless  be  found  no  less  uniformly  in  cases 
of  the  latter  affection ; — ^just  as  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  occur  equally  in  aortic  obstruction  and  in  aortic  incom- 
petency. However,  this  is  not  so.  Definitely  marked  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  left  auricle  is  seldom  present  in  cases 
of  so-called  mitral  regurgitant  disease.  It  is  true  that  the  cavity  in 
question  is  often  found  to  be  dilated ;  but  then  all  the  other  cardiac 
cavities  are  generally  enlarged  at  the  same  time.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  explain  these  facts  further  on. 

(2.)  The  onward  effects  of  diseases  of  the  mitral  valve  are  of  course 
seen  first  in  the  left  ventricle.  In  mitral  stenosis  this  chamber  is 
very  generally  found  to  be  small,  and  its  muscular  substance  is  no 
thicker,  and  may  perhaps  even  be  thinner,  than  under  normal  con- 
ditions. The  aorta  too  is  often  small  and  thin-walled.  But  in  some 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis  and  in  almost  all  cases  of  "  mitral  regurgi- 
tation "  the  left  ventricle  is  large  and  fleshy ;  and  not  infrequently  it 
is  as  much  dilated  and  hypertrophied  as  in  aortic  regurgitation. 
Various  explanations  of  this  have  been  given.  By  Friedreich  ^  it  is 
supposed  that  the  augmented  tension  in  the  systemic  venous  system 
(which  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  one  of  the  consequences  of 
mitral  diseases)  causes  an  increased  resistance  in  the  systemic  arteries 
likewise.  But,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  admitting  that  the  efifects 
of  obstruction  thus  traverse  the  complete  circuit  of  the  circulation, 
a  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  it  would  require  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle  to  be  the  rule  in  fatal  cases,  of  mitral  stenosis, 
instead  of  its  being  quite  exceptional.  Another  view  is  that 
when  the  ventricle  is  enlarged  in  mitral  disease,  this  is  not  really 
due  to  the  valvular  affection,  but  depends  upon  some  other  cause. 
Thus,  in  rheumatic  cases  many  other  conditions  generally  exist  (such, 
for  example,  as  diseases  of  other  orifices,  or  thick  pericardial  adhesions) 
to  which  the  change  in  the  ventricle  may  be  ascribed.  Indeed, 

^  This  condition  was  long  ago  described  as  "true  aneurism  of  tho  left  auricle "  by  Dr. 
Thurnam  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  ser.  ii.,  vol.  iii.,  1838,  p.  244),  who  expressly  insists  on 
its  association  with  contraction  of  the  mitral  orilice,  and  mentions  that  tlio  lining  mem- 
hranc  is  opaque  and  rough,  and  in  some  cases  even  ossified,  and  that  it  is  lined  with 
fibrinous  layers  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  arterial  aneurisms. 

"  Op.  cit.,  pp.  161  and  227. 
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according  to  some  observers,  primary  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle 
commonly  occurs  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  may  per- 
sist after  the  subsidence  of  that  disease.  But,  again,  in  very  many 
cases  of  so-called  "  mitral  regurgitant  disease "  the  valve  is  itself 
healthy :  and  the  imperfection  in  its  working  (if  we  are  to  assume 
that  it  does  close  imperfectly)  is  itself  the  result  of  ventricular 
dilatation.  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  cases  in  which  it  cer- 
tainly appears  that  mitral  imperfection  leads  to  enlargement  of  the 
left  ventricle : — I  refer  to  those  cases  in  which  rupture  of  the 
tendinous  cords  of  the  valve  occurs  in  persons  who  had  not  previously 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease.^  It  may  indeed  be 
objected  that  both  the  ventricle  and  the  valve  were  possibly 
affected  with  latent  disease  before  the  sudden  rupture  took  place : 
but  of  such  disease  there  is  no  evidence,  and  to  suppose  its  existence 
is  to  abandon  in  favour  of  an  arbitrary  hypothesis  the  direct 
interpretation  of  the  facts  observed.  The  explanation,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  easy.  In  such  cases,  the  ventricle  has  greatly 
increased  labour ;  a  good  deal  of  the  blood  which  enters  it  having  to 
be  expelled  twice  over  from  its  cavity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases 
of  uncomplicated  mitral  stenosis,  the  work  thrown  upon  the  left 
ventricle  is  in  no  way  augmented,  if  it  be  not  even  less  than  under 
normal  conditions :  and  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  believe  that  in 
such  cases  the  left  ventricle  is  always  small,  and  its  muscular 
substance  no  thicker  than  natural. 

The  arterial  pulse  in  mitral  diseases  may  present  very  varied 
characters,  the  variations  depending  not  merely  upon  the  nature  of 
the  valvular  lesion,  but  also  upon  the  changes  secondarily  induced  by 
it  in  the  heart's  chambers.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  in  mitral 
stenosis  the  pulse  is  always  smaU ;  but  since  the  presystolic  murmur 
has  enabled  this  condition  to  be  diagnosed  before  severe  symptoms 
set  in,  it  has  been  found  that  the  pulse  is  often  perfectly  natural. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the 
hypertrophied  auricle  keeps  the  ventricle  duly  supplied  with  blood. 
In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  in  which  a  presystolic  murmur 
is  audible,  the  pulse  is  perfectly  regular,  and  has  ample  volume  and 
force.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Mahomed  says  ^  that  "  in  this  disease  the 
sphygmographic  tracing  does  not  necessarily  present  any  diagnostic 
characteristics."  I  have  already  quoted  this  writer  as  having  de- 
monstrated that  cardiographic  tracings,  taken  at  the  heart's  apex, 
often  afford  proof  of  the  existence  of  mitral  stenosis  (or,  at  least,  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle),  by  showing  that  the  auricular  systole 
commences  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  ventricular  diastole  than  is 

J  Thus  in  Dr.  Dickinson's  case  (Path.  Trans,  xx.  p.  150)  the  heart  weighed  20  oz.  ; 
all  the  cavities  were  dilated  to  at  least  three  times  their  natural  capacity  ;  the  auricles 
and  rifht  ventricle  were  thinned.  The  left  ventricle  was  hypertrophied  to  such  nn  extent 
as  to  retain,  notwithstanding  its  dilatation,  about  its  normal  thickness.  And  in  the 
report  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  similar  case  that  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital 
ui^er  Dr.  Haiershon's  care,  Dr.  Moxon  states  that  "all  the  cavities  were  dilated." 

8  Op.  c'it.,  No.  6,  p.  569. 
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normal.  He  further  maintains  that  in  some  cases  this  premature 
contraction  of  the  auricle  stimulates  the  ventricle  to  contract  like- 
wise ;  and  that  in  this  way  the  tracing  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  may 
indicate  a  second  ventricular  systole,  alternating  with  the  main 
beat,  but  very  much  less  forcible.    The  accompanying  diagram  is 


Fig.  12. 


copied  from  one  of  Mr.  Mahomed's  tracings,  taken  from  a  patient  of. 
mine  who  was  suffering  from  mitral  stenosis,  and  in  whom  the 
double  ventricular  systole  was  made  very  marked  by  the  administra- 
tion of  digitalis.  Both  contractions  were  felt  in  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist,  the  beats  of  which  were  alternately  strong  and  feeble.  I  have 
observed  a  similar  double  rhythm  in  several  other  instances  of  val- 
vular disease  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
all  of  them  cases  of  mitral  stenosis. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease — when  the  peculiar  murmur 
can  often  be  no  longer  detected — the  pulse  assumes  very  different 
characters.  It  is  now  rapid,  soft,  small,  and  very  irregular,  both  in 
volume  and  force. 

The  accompanjdng  tracings  (Figs.  13,  14, 15)  copied  from  Jaccoud,^ 
show  the  sphygmographic  character  of  a  pulse  of  this  kind ;  they 
are  very  much  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  impression 


Fio.  13.  Fig.  14. 


which  it  gives  to  the  touch.  It  has  long  been  known  as  the  mitral 
pulse ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  met  with,  not  only  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
mitral  stenosis,  but  also  in  those  cases  which  are  commonly  grouped 
under  the  heading  of  "  regurgitant  mitral  disease."  Whether  it  is  of 
any  diagnostic  value,  as  indicating  that  the  valve  in  question  is 
impaired  in  structure  or  function,  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer.  I  have  already  stated  more  than  once  that  "  regurgitant 
mitral  disease "  has  no  constant  pathological  appearances,  but  that 
it  includes  a  variety  of  conditions,  in  some  of  which  the  valve 
certamly  admits  of  regurgitation,  while  in  others  there  is  doubt 
whether  this  occurs.  I  must  now  add  my  belief  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  so-called  "  mitral  pulse  "  the  mitral  valve  need  not  be 
'  Op.  cit.,  No.  21,  p.  678  ;  No.  9,  p.  616  ;  No.  7,  p.  6ir,. 
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either  iicaiTowed  or  incompetent.  The  same  kind  of  pnlse  prohably 
arises  whenever  the  ventricle  does  not  empty  itself  completely  durin^' 
its  systole,  so  that  the  stream  of  blood  projected  into  the  aorta  is 
greatly  diminished.  Now  it  would  appear  that  such  a  perversion  of 
the  heart's  action  is  far  from  being  uncommon,  being  liable  to  occur 


Fig.  15. 


in  the  course  of  various  cardiac  and  pulmonary  diseases  witho.ut  pre- 
senting any  characters  peculiar  to  one  rather  than  to  another  of  these 
diseases.  The  condition  in  question  was  first  described  by  Beau,  who 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  asystolie ;  and  most  recent  French  writers  have 
adopted  this  designation.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  appears  to  be  the 
morbid  change  which  is  most  constantly  present  in  cases  of  this 
kind ;  but  very  frequently  valvular  disease  also  exists.  The  sphyg- 
mographic  tracings  (Figs.  13  and  14),  which  I  have  copied  from 
Jaccoud  as  illustrative  of  the  "mitral  pulse,"  are  given  by  that 
writer  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  condition  of  "  asystolie^ 

(3.)  Bachivard  Effects. — So  long  as  the  left  auricle  can  duly  empty 
itself,  and  receive  its  full  supply  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary  veins, 
the  parts  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  behind  the  auricle  are  in  no 
way  affected  by  the  existence  of  mitral  disease,  whether  obstructive 
or  regurgitant.  But,  except  in  the  earlier  stages  or  slighter  degrees 
of  such  disease,  the  compensatory  action  of  the  auricle  is  very  seldom 
thus  complete;  and  whenever  it  fails,  the  necessary  consequence  is 
an  augmented  tension  in  the  pulmonary  system  of  vessels  and  in 'the 
chambers  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  same  result  occurs  also  in  diseases  of  the  aortic  valves,  as 
soon  as  compensatory  changes  fail  to  enable  the  left  ventricle  to 
carry  on  the  circulation  properly. 

Thiis  increase  of  tension  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  soon  leads  to 
changes  in  their  walls,  which  become  thickened,  or  hypertrophied. 
In  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  this  is  particularly 
noticeable.  The  records  of  post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's 
Hospital  contain  notes  by  Dr.  Moxon  of  the  case  of  a  boy,  oet.  ten 
years,  in  whom  the  coats  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  nearly  twice 
as  thick  as  those  of  the  aorta  at  its  thickest  part ;  and  less  striking 
examples  of  the  same  kind  are  very  commonly  met  with.  The  artery 
also  becomes  greatly  dilated. 

Another  result  of  the  increased  tension  of  blood  within  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  the  fact  that  in  these  cases  the  branches  of  the 
vessel  are  very  apt  to  become  atheromatous,  although  under  normal 
changes  they  are  but  Kttle  liable  to  such  a  change.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  instance  of  this  that  could  be  quoted  is  one  which  Dr. 
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Conway  Evans  ^  has  recorded,  and  which  occurred  in  a  hoy,  who  died 
of  dropsy,  consequent  on  mitral  stenosis,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 
It  would  appear  that  Dittrich  ^  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  fre- 
quency with  which  atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  found  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  that  he  described  it  as  occurring  especially  in  the 
smaller  branches,  and  as  being  the  immediate  cause  of  the  patches  of 
"  pulmonary  apoplexy  "  wliich  are  so  commonly  met  with  under  sucli 
conditions.  The  explanation  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  however,  is 
still  open  to  doubt.  The  branch  of  artery  leading  to  an  apoplectic 
patch  is  generally,  perhaps  always,  plugged  with  fibrin;  and  this 
iias  led  many  modern  observers  to  regard  the  affection  as  of 
embolic  origin.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  System  of  Medicine," 
at  p.  201,  Dr.  Bristowe  has  discussed  this  question  at  considerable 
length. 

The  pulmonary  tissue  is  also  liable  to  assume  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance, which  is  generally  known  to  German  pathologists  under  the 
name  of  "  brown  induration."  In  the  third  volume  of  the  present  work, 
at  p.  800,  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  this  affec- 
tion ;  but  lie  seems  to  have  laid  hardly  enough  stress  on  the  dilated 
and  varicose  state  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  which  Buhl  has 
shown  to  be  present,  and  which  is  so  striking  a  proof  of  the  increased 
pressure  upon  these  vessels.  I  have  found  that  this  dilated  state  of 
the  capillaries  is  recognizable  without  difficult)',  even  in  uninjected 
specimens. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  another  way  in  which  the  left  lung  suffers  from 
cardiac  disease — namely,  from  the  dilated  left  auricle  pressing 
directly  upon  the  bronchus.  Mr.  Wilkinson  King  ^  first  pointed  this 
out,  in  the  year  18.38,  and  his  preparations,  which  are  now  in  the 
museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  show  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tube 
may  in  this  way  be  rendered  quite  flat,  and  its  calibre  diminished  by 
one-half.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  one  recorded  by 
Friedreich,*  in  which  narrowing  of  the  left  bronchus  was  diagnosed 
four  years  before  the  patient's  death,  from  the  presence  of  a  loud 
humming  sound  accompanying  both  the  inspiration  and  the  ex- 
piration, heard  most  plainly  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  near  the 
spine,  but  also  audible  over  the  whole  left  side  of  the  chest.  There 
was  extreme  stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice  with  enormous  dilatation 
of  the  left  auricle.  Virchow  made  the  autopsy ;  and  the  left  main 
bronchus  was  found  to  be  compressed,  so  that  only  a  small  narrow 
channel  was  left. 

The  cavities  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  also  become  greatly 
dilated  and  hypertrophied  under  the  conditions  now  being  considered. 
The  muscular  tissue  of  the  right  ventricle  grows  much  harder  than 

1  Trans,  of  the  Path.  Soc,  xvii.  p.  90. 

»  Ueberden  Laenncc'schcn  Lungun-liifarktus.    Erlangen,  1850. 
»  Guy'.s  Ho.ipital  licporte,  seriafi  i.,  vol.  iii.  p.  178. 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  30. 
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natural — indeed,  it  is  peculiarly  hard,  in  comparison  even  witli  the 
substance  of  an  hypertrophied  left  ventricle.  The  tricuspid  orifice 
is  stretched. 

0.  &  D. — It  is  at  this  point  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  effects 
of  primary  disease  of  the  pulmonary  and  the  tricuspid  valves  re- 
spectively. But  such  diseases  are  so  rare  (excepting  malformations, 
which  are  treated  of  separately)  that  they  need  scarcely  interrupt  us 
in  tracing  out  the  backward  effects  of  diseases  of  the  valves  of  the 
left  side  of  the  heart.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  (1)  the  primary 
effect  of  disease  of  the  pulmonary  valves  is  to  cause  dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle ;  and  that  that  of  disease  of  the 
tricuspid  valve  (if  primary  chronic  disease  of  this  valve  ever  occurs) 
would  probably  be  to  cause  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
auricle ;  (2)  Concerning  forward  effects  of  the  diseases  in  question,  no 
definite  statements  could  perhaps  be  made  ;  (3)  Their  backward  effects 
must  be  the  same  as  those  which  more  remotely  arise  from  uncom- 
pensated diseases  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  orifices,  and  to  these  our 
attention  may  now  be  directed. 

Taking  first  the  vena  cava  superior  and  the  veins  from  which  it 
arises,  we  find  that  they  are  enlarged  and  gorged  with  blood.  Hence  the 
livid  countenance,  the  turgid  cheeks,  the  purple  ears,  cheeks,  and  lips, 
that  are  so  commonly  seen  in  patients  suffering  from  affections  of  the 
cardiac  valves.  The  veins  of  the  upper  limbs  are  also  distended  ;  the 
hands  and  nails  acquire  a  livid  purple  colour,  and  the  hands,  and 
often  even  the  arms,  become  oedematous.  The  lividity  may  approach, 
if  it  may  not  even  equal,  that  which  is  seen  in  cases  of  malformation 
of  the  heart,  in  the  condition  known  as  cyanosis.  A  further  con- 
sequence of  the  congestion  of  the  upper  limbs  which  exists  in  these 
cases,  is  that  the  finger-ends  often  become  enlarged,  or  (as  it  is 
usually  termed)  "  clubbed."  Dr.  Dobell  ^  has  recently  stated  that  the 
clubbing  of  the  fingers  from  heart  disease  differs  from  that  which  is 
due  to  phthisis,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  sides  and  tips  of  the 
nails  are  not  at  the  same  time  incurved  ;  the  reason  for  this  difference 
being,  that  in  heart  disease  wasting  of  the  adipose  tissue  is  absent, 
which  wasting  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  incurvation. 

At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  jugular  veins,  besides  being  enlarged 
and  unnaturally  full,  present  another  phenomenon  which  requires 
further  consideration — they  can  often  be  seen  to  pulsate  with  each 
beat  of  the  heart.  This  seems  to  have  been  first  noticed  by 
Lancisi.*  Jugular  pulsation  is  commonly  taken  as  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  regurgitation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice;  and  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  when  the  circulation  through  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  is  impeded,  is  supposed  to  bear  out  Mr.  Wilkinson 
King's  views  of  the  existence  of  a  physiological  safety-valve  action, 
by  which  reflux  is  allowed  whenever  the  right  ventricle  become? 

^  On  Affections  of  the  Heart  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  1872,  p.  17. 
*  De  motu  Cordis  et  aneurysmatibus.    Kom.  1728,  Lib.  ii.,  Propos.  67. 
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imduly  charged  with  blood.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  Fried- 
reich that  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so  simple.  In  the  first  place, 
when  the  jugular  veins  are  distended  they  often  exhibit  rhythmical 
movements  synchronous  with  the  respiratory  acts.  Each  expiration 
causes  an  increased  pressure  upon  the  large  venous  trunks  within  the 
thorax ;  and  even  though  the  valves  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may  close 
perfectly,-  the  blood  that  is  pouring  in  from  the  veins  of  the  head  and 
upper  limbs  is  stopped,  and  accumulates  behind  the  obstruction.  An 
apparent  pulsation  may  thus  occur  without  any  blood  really  regur- 
gitating into  the  jugular  veins  from  below.  So,  again,  it  is  possible 
that  when  these  veins  are  very  full,  variations  in  their  size  may  occur, 
synchronously  with  the  heart's  movements,  from  the  temporary  arrest  of 
the  onward  flow  of  blood  during  the  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve, 
quite  independently  of  reflux.  In  this  case,  however,  compression  of  the 
veins  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  will  at  once  stop  the  apparent  jugular 
pulsation. 

AVhen  jugular  pulsation  is  really  due  to  regurgitation  of  blood, 
it  is  of  course  necessary  that  the  valves  at  the  junction  of  the  sub- 
clavian and  jugular  veins  should  be  incompetent.  Dr.  Parkes  ^  is 
said  to  have  taught  that  this  is  due  to  rupture  of  these  valves  :  but 
as  Dr.  Walshe  points  out,  it  is  doubtless  sufficient  that  the  veins 
should  be  greatly  distended,  so  as  to  prevent  the  edges  of  the  valves 
from  touching  one  another.  According  to  Friedreich  it  is  possible 
for  a  true  jugular  pulsation  to  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
ascending  aorta,  when  dilating  during  the  ventricular  systole,  upon  a 
distended  vena  cava  superior.  But  this  explanation  appears  far- 
fetched, and  unnecessary.  Friedreich  will  not  allow  that  tricuspid 
regurgitation  is  present,  unless  a  systolic  murmur  is  audible.  I 
shall  presently  show,  however,  that  almost  any  kind  of  valvular 
defect  may  exist,  without  the  corresponding  murmur  :  and  my  belief 
at  present  is  that  regurgitation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice  exists 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  jugular  veins  really  pulsate.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  even  agree  with  Friedreich  that  if  pulsation  disappears  when 
the  vein  is  compressed  higher  up,  the  existence  of  regurgitation  is 
absolutely  disproved:  for  this  procedure  may  simply  prevent  the 
wave  being  transmitted  upwards  in  the  empty  vessel.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  renders  the  occurrence  of  reflux  doubtful, 

Friedreich  gives  sphygmographic  tracings  of  the  jugular  pulse, 
which  appears  to  be  dicrotic,  the  beat  due  to  the  ventricular  systole 
being  preceded  by  a  smaller  elevation  accompanying  the  contraction 
of  the  auricle. 

It  must  be  added  that  pulsation  is  generally  more  distinct  in  the 
right  than  the  left  jugular  vein.  In  exceptional  cases  the  veins  of 
the  face,  arms,  and  hands  have  been  seen  to  pulsate:  and  also  the 
thyroid  and  mammary  veins. 

Turning  now  to  the  vena  cava  inferior  and  its  tributaries,  we  find 
that  these  veins  become  greatly  dilated  as  a  consequence  of  distension 

'  Walshe,  op.  cit.,  p.  138, 
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of  the  right  auricle.  Senac  ^  mentioned  a  case  in  whicli  the  cava 
itself  was  as  thick  as  an  arm.  The  hepatic  veins  also  heconie  mnch 
enlarged,  running  as  wide  open  channels  through  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  and  opening  into  the  cava  by  orifices  much  larger  than  natural. 
These  facts  are  of  some  importance,  as  throwing  light  on  the  epigas- 
tric pulsation,  which  is  often  observed  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  heart.  It  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Allan  Burns  ^  that  this  is 
due  to  regurgitation  of  blood  along  the  inferior  cava,  and  into  the 
vessels  of  the  liver.  And  Friedreich  at  the  present  time  maintains 
the  same  view.^  English  writers  in  general,  however,  describe  the 
dilated  right  ventricle  as  giving  a  shock  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
which  can  be  felt  in  the  substernal  notch :  and  some  have  even 
spoken  of  the  heart  as  "  beating  in  the  epigastrium,"  the  impossibility 
of  which  it  did  not  need  the  laiaours  of  Hamernyk  to  point  out. 

The  probability  that  epigastric  pulsation  is  oiten  due  to  reflux  into 
the  hepatic  veins  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  liver  itself  is  greatly 
enlarged  under  these  conditions.  It  is  also  much  congested  and  fatty, 
presenting  a  peculiar  mottled  appearance,  which  has  gained  for  it  the 
name  of  the  nutmeg  liver.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  liable  to  a 
chronic  inflammatory  process,  attended  with  an  increase  in  its  con- 
nective tissue,  approaching  that  which  occurs  in  cirrhosis.  The 
congestion  is  transmitted  through  the  liver  to  the  portal  vein  and  its 
radicles.  The  spleen  becomes  enlarged  and  its  tissue  very  hard,  in 
this  respect  contrasting  with  the  still  larger  but  soft  spleen  Avhich  is 
found  in  association  with  ulcerative  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves.  The 
veins  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  are  gorged  with  blood.  The 
stomach  has  its  lining  intensely  reddened  and  coated  with  mucus : 
hfemorrhage  takes  place  into  its  submucous  tissue,  and  the  ecchy- 
mosed  spots  often  become  exposed  by  solution  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane over  them,  forming  the  so-called  "  hfemorrhagic  erosions."'  The 
intestines  are  also  greatly  congested  and  lined  with  muciis :  and 
hfemorrhoids  are  often  developed.  These  changes  in  the  digestive 
organs  are  attended  with  more  or  less  marked  symjitoms:  partial 
jaundice ;  dyspepsia,  nausea,  sickness,  even  haimatemesis ;  constipa- 
tion. The  engorgement  of  the  veins  lying  beneath  the  peritoneum 
leads  to  ascites,  often  of  considerable  amount. 

Nor  do  the  other  veins  that  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  escape. 
Tims  the  renal  veins  become  distended ;  and  the  kidneys  are  deeply 
congested,  a  condition  which  easily  passes  into  one  of  chronic  in- 
flanTmation,  and  often  leads  to  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 
The  return  of  blood  from  the  lower  limbs  is  impeded ;  the  veins  are 
gorged,  and  very  -often  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  veins  arises,  which, 
as  has  alrea-dy  been  stated,  is  perhaps  the  remote  cause  of  the 
development  of  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

1  Friedreich,  p.  41.  ,^    ,     ,       ,       »  On,  cit.,  p.  26.'). 

s  M-y  colleague,  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor,  has  ohserved  distinct  pulsation  of  the  liver  in 
four  cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease.  When  one  hand  was  jdnccd  in  the  epigastiiuni 
and  the  other  in  the  right  loin,  the  organ  could  he  felt  to  eximiid  with  each  beat  of  the 
heart,    Guy's  Ilosp.  Kep.  (vol.  xx.  ]S7.'i). 
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This  engorgement  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  limbs,  although  we  mention 
it  last  in  tracing  backwards  the  consequences  of  disease  of  the  cardiac 
valves,  is  in  fact  often  one  of  the  first  effects  of  such  disease  to  be 
observed ;  manifesting  itself  by  the  transudation  of  serum  through 
the  walls  of  the  most  distant  venous  radicles,  and  the  production  of 
oedema  of  the  ankles  and  feet.  The  anasarca,  slight  at  first,  may  in- 
crease until  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  even  the  genital  organs,  have  become  dropsical  in  the 
highest  degree.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  genital  organs  remain  com- 
paratively free  :  and  in  this  respect  cardiac  dropsy  differs  from  that 
which  occurs  in  renal  disease,  and  the  distribution  of  which  is  not  in 
the  same  way  dependent  upon  simple  mechanical  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  icteroid  tinge  of  the  skin,  which  is  generally  present 
in  cases  of  heart  disease,  is  wanting  in  other  forms  of  dropsy. 

III.  A  third  series  of  effects,  produced  by  diseases  of  the  cardiac 
valves,  consist  in  sensations  of  various  kinds  experienced  by  the 
patient.  These  are  the  subjective  symijtoms  of  the  diseases  in  question. 
They  may  present  all  degrees  of  intensity :  they  may  even  be  entirely 
absent. 

Pain  may  be  felt  either  over  the  heart  itself,  or  in  the  left  shoulder ; 
or  it  may  extend  down  the  inner  side  of  the  left  arm  to  the  elbow,  or 
even  to  the  fingers.  It  may  either  be  a  constant  aching,  or  have  a 
"  shooting"  or  "  stabbing  "  character.  It  is  often  distinctly  paroxysmal, 
especially  in  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  in  which  it  frequently 
assumes  all  the  features  of  true  angina  pectoris.  Pain  in  the  arm 
and  hand  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  numbness  :  and  sometimes 
(according  to  Dr.  Dobell)  these  parts  are  deadly  white  while  the  numb- 
ness lasts.  In  some  cases  the  pain  is  limited  to  the  little  and  ring 
fingers,  following  the  distribution  of  the  ulnar  nerve  to  these  fingers  : 
but  in  other  cases  it  affects  all  the  fingers,  and  even  the  thumb.  Some- 
times the  pain  also  passes  from  mid-sternum  to  jtlie  right  shoulder 
and  down  the  right  arm  :  but  when  pain  occurs  in  these  parts  earlier 
than  in  the  cardiac  region,  Dr.  Dobell  thinks  that  the  presumption  is 
in  favour  of  disease  of  the  aorta  rather  than  of  the  heart. 

A  very  important  character  of  the  reflected  pains  due  to  cardiac 
disease  is  that  they  are  generally  aggravated  by  anything  which 
disturbs  the  heart's  action,  and  especially  by  muscular  exertion. 
Not  unfrequently,  pain  is  absent  so  long  as  the  patient  is  at  rest, 
but  comes  on  at  once  as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  walk. 

Another  point,  on  which  Dr.  Dobell  has  particularly  insisted,  is  that 
the  pain  of  heart  disease  is  often  greatly  increased  by  distension  of 
the  stomach  with  food  or  gas.  Hence,  when  dyspepsia  is  present,  it 
may  easily  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  pain  reaUy  due  to  heart 
disease ;  and  relieving  the  indigestion  may  prevent  the  return  of  the 
pain. 

Not  infrequently,  instead  of  pain,  the  patient  speaks  rather  of 
a  fluttering  sensation  in  the  prsecordial  region :  or  simply  of  palpi- 
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tation.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  spontaneous  complaint  of 
palpitation  is  heard  far  more  often  when  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  one  of  its  indirect  causes,  than  when  any  of  the  cardiac  valves 
are  diseased.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  subjective  symptoms  of  valvular 
affections  are  subordinate  to  the  other  symptoms.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  wheu  a  patient  comes  to  the  physician  complaining  of  pain  in 
the  heart,  and  fearing  that  he  has  heart  disease,  the  great  probability 
is  that  that  organ  is  perfectly  healthy. 

Another  morbid  sensation,  belonging  to  the  diseases  under  con- 
sideration, is  dyspnoea.  Very  often,  indeed,  the  first  thing  that 
suggests  a  suspicion  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  patient 
is  that  he  is  conscious  of  shortness  of  breath  after  mounting  stairs, 
or  making  some  moderate  muscular  effort.  When  he  is  at  rest,  he 
may  be  able  to  breathe  comfortably  enough ;  but  this  freedom  from 
distress  often  continues  only  so  long  as  he  sits  up.  As  soon  as  he 
lies  down  on  an  ordinary  bed  or  couch,  he  becomes  aware  of  un- 
pleasant feelings,  which  compel  him  to  change  his  posture.  Thus, 
even  in  the  slighter  forms  of  cardiac  valvular  disease,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  the  patient  lies  at  night  with  his  head  raised, 
employing  two  or  three  pillows,  whereas  a  man  in  health  w^ould 
only  require  one.  And  hi  the  more  severe  degrees  of  such  disease, 
the  patient  is  often  utterly  unable  to  He  down,  or  even  to  recline 
backwards.  This  condition  has  received  a  special  name,  that  of 
Orthopnoea.  It  doubtless  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
recumbent  posture  the  diaphragm  is  pressed  upwards  by  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  (themselves  greatly  augmented  in  size),  so  that  the 
enlarged  heart  is  embarrassed  in  its  movements.^  Orthopnoea  is  in 
many  respects  a  serious  symptom.  By  preventing  sleep,  it  greatly 
taxes  the  patient's  strength,  and  diminishes  his  power  of  resisting  the 
disease.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Dobell  has  pointed  out,  it  fatigues  the 
lumbar  muscles,  and  makes  the  back  ache.  It  keeps  the  lower  limbs 
at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  and  so,  leading  to  compression  of  the 
veins  and  lymphatics  in  the  groins,  increases  the  oedema  of  the  legs. 
Scarcely  any  condition  is,  in  fact,  more  pitiable  than  that  of  a  patient 
in  this  plight;  and  any  mechanical  appliance  by  which  it  can  be 
remedied  must  certainly  be  an  unspeakable  boon.  Yov  this  purpose 
Dr.  Dobell  has  contrived  a  "  Heart  Bed,"  of  wliich  he  has  given  a 
description  and  a  figure  in  his  book  ;•  and  from  his  account  it  seems 
to  be  well  worthy  of  trial  in  these  distressing  cases. 

There  are  other  subjective  symptoms,  belonging  to  the  various 
secondary  effects  of  diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves ;  but  space  fails  me 
to  describe  them  in  detail;  most  of  them  have  been  incidentally 
referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this  article. 

Diagnosis. — Under  this  heading  I  do  not  propose  simply  to  recapi- 
tulate facts  that  have  already  been  stated  in  previous  paragraphs ; 

^  Even  wlieu  tlie  lienrt  is  hoalthy,  tlio  ]io;itioii  of  its  impiilso  may  be  higher  or  lower, 
according  as  the  patient  sits  up  or  lies  down,  if  there  be  an  enlargement  of  the  liver. ', 
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nor  sliaH  I  attempt  to  construct  any  tables  which  might  aid  the  student 
in  distinguishing  diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves  from  other  affections 
v/ith  which  they  may  he  confounded.  In  my  opinion  such  tables  are 
scarcely  ever  made  use  of  in  practice;  indeed,  I  do  not  think  that 
they  are  applicable  to  really  doubtful  cases,  in  which  the  difficulty 
of  diagnosis  most  commonly  depends  upon  either  a  deficiency  of 
symptoms,  or  their  ambiguity:  their  being,  in  fact,  such  as  might 
belong  indifferently  to  any  one  of  several  maladies ;  or  else  their 
being  in  part  such  as  commonly  occur  in  one  disease,  in  part  such 
as  belong  rather  to  another  disease.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  diagnostic 
skill  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  experience  ;  and  all  that  could  be 
said  under  the  present  heading  could  do  but  little  to  further  it. 

There  are,  however,  some  important  questions  in  reference  to  the 
detection  of  affections  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  which  have  not  yet 
been  touched  upon.  In  discussing  each  kind  of  murmur,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate  all  the  causes  to  which  it  may  be  due, 
and  to  point  out  how  these  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
But  of  the  absence  of  murmur  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing.  I  now 
propose  to  consider  this  question,  and  to  discuss  whether  abnormal 
sounds  or  bruits  are  constantly  present  in  the  various  diseases  of  the 
different  cardiac  valves. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  aortic  valves.  It  may  almost  be  said 
that  in  practice  the  diagnosis  of  aortic  regurgitation  depends  wholly 
upon  the  discovery  of  a  diastolic  murmur,  audible  at  certain  parts  of 
the  thoracic  parietes.  If  such  a  murmur  is  heard,  the  stethoscopist 
regards  it  as  certain  that  regurgitation  exists.  If  no  such  murmur 
can  be  detected,  there  is  perhajDS  no  combination  of  symptoms  (unless 
it  be  by  the  aid  of  the  sphygmograph)  that  would  justify  the  physician 
in  asserting  that  the  aortic  valves  fail  to  close.  It  is  therefore  a 
most  important  question  whether  a  diastolic  bruit  can  always  be 
detected  in  those  persons  in  whom  after  death  the  valves  are  found 
to  have  been  incompetent.  Now,  on  looking  through  the  records  of 
post-mortem  examinations  at  Guy's  Hospital,  I  have  found  that  this 
condition  was  discovered  in  40  cases  during  the  years  1870-71.  And 
on  referring  to  the  clinical  reports  attached  to  these  cases,  it  appears 
that  in  26  of  them  regurgitation  was  positively  diagnosed  during 
life ;  and  that  in  11  out  of  the  remaining  14  cases  the  patients 
came  from  the  surgical  division  of  the  hospital,  or  were  less  than 
seven  days  in  the  wards  (some  having  been  dying  at  the  time  of 
admission,  or  brought  in  dead),  or  had  no  notes  taken  of  the 
auscultatory  signs  which  they  presented.  Thus  the  proportion  of 
cases  of  this  disease  that  may  be  said  to  have  resisted  diagnosis  was 
very  small. 

It  has  been  stated  that  several  of  the  cases  in  which  the  aortic 
valves  were  found  incompetent  after  death  during  the  period  named 
were  cases  of  surgical  disease  or  injury,  in  which  one  may  presume 
that  there  were  no  obvious  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease.  This  accords 
Tvell  with  the  fact  that  aortic  regurgitation  is  more  frequently  than 
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any  otlier  valvular  affectiou  discovered  by  the  auscultator  M'lien  the 
patient's  history  and  symptoms  had  not  previously  suggested  any 
suspicion  of  its  existence.  Ur.  Walshe  relates  tlie  case^of  a  man, 
about  35  years  old,  the  very  picture  of  robust  health,  who  had  never 
had  a  symptom  of  disease  connected  with  any  organ  in  his  body,  and 
who  presented  himself  for  life  insurance.  Almost  as  a  matter  of 
form,  Dr.  Walshe  put  his  stethoscope  to  the  chest ;  his  attention  was 
at  once  arrested  by  a  loud  diastolic  murmur.  The  man  dropped  dead 
in  the  street  within  a  fortnight.  I  lately  saw  a  bank  clerk,  aged  32, 
whose  sole  complaint  was  a  pain  in  the  chest  about  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  with  occasional  pain  in  the  back,  such  as  might  have  been 
due  to  any  trifling  cause.  On  listening  to  his  chest  I  heard  a  well- 
marked  diastolic  bruit.^ 

_  It  might  be  supposed  that  there  would  often  be  a  difficulty'in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the.  to-and-fro  sounds  of  pericarditis  and  those 
of  disease  at  the  aortic  orifice.  And  for  my  own  part  I  believe  that 
this  difficulty  would  arise  oftener  than  it  does,  were  it  not  for  the 
very  different  clinical  history  and  course  and  other  symptoms  belong- 
ing severally  to  these  two  diseases.  The  comparatively  superficial 
seat  of  pericardial  friction-sounds,  their  want  of  definite  localization 
at  the  spots  where  valvular  murmurs  are  most  marked,  their  intensi- 
fication by  pressure  with  the  stethoscope,  and  their  failing  to  corre- 
spond accurately  with  the  cardiac  rhythm,  are  all  valuable  points  of 
distinction ;  but  as  a  matter  of  pure  auscultation,  I  think  that  doubt 
would  sometimes  be  admissible;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have 
occasionally  experienced  this  difficulty,  especially  when  (as  in  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  at  an  advanced  age)  the  presence  of  either  chronic 
pericarditis  or  disease  of  the  aortic  coats  would  accord  with  the  other 
features  of  the  case. 

The  diagnosis  between  a  presystolic  and  a  diastolic  murmur  is  not 
generally  difficult  to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  seat  and 
quality  of  these  murmurs  respectively.    But  I  have  sometimes  found 

'  A  very  strikiug  instance,  in  which  the  patient  discovered  the  murmur,  has  just 
come  under  my  notice  in  a  young  medical  man,  a  friend  of  my  own.  Ou  January  23rd, 
1875,  he  had  gone  to  his  brother's  for  a  day's  shooting;  and  while  at  lunch,  he  noticed 
a  strange  noise,  which  he  thought  came  from  his  stomach.  He  forgot  all  about  it,  and 
went  out  shooting  for  two  hours.  After  dinner  he  heard  the  noise  again.  Ou  the  next 
day,  while  standing  in  his  dining-room,  he  became  conscious  of  a  loud  sound  in  his 
ehest  :  and  his  wife,  who  was  three  or  four  feet  off,  heard  it  also.  During  four  days  it 
remained  audible  at  a  distance.  He  consulted  a  medical  friend,  who  discovered  valvular 
disease.  Dr.  Wilks  saw  him  two  weeks  afterwards,  and  kindly  sent  him  to  me.  His 
health  remained  perfectly  good.  He  would  not  have  known  that  anything  was  the 
matter  with  him,  except  that  when  he  made  any  exertion  he  could  feel  a  vibration  in 
his  chest.  A  loud  diastolic  murmur  was  audible  over  an  extensive  area.  There  was  no 
excessive  impulse  :  but  the  apex  beat  was  situated  below  the  sixth  rib  ;  and  the  heart's 
dulness  extended  downwards  and  outwards  for  six  inches.  In  this  case  I  think  it  is  clear 
that,  whate/er  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the  sudden  development  of  the 
transitory  murmur  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  patient's  bodj',  the  valve  had  previously 
been  diseased.  He  had,  however,  been  apparently  in  perfect  health  :  able  to  ride,  shoot, 
and  run  as  svell  as  ever.  The  only  sudden  effort  that  he  remembered  making  on  the  day 
when  he  first  noticed  the  murmur  was  that  he  had  lifted  his  wife  out  of  a  high  dog-cart : 
but  this  he  had  done  many  times  before. 
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if  to  be  far  from  easy ;  and  a  distiuguished  physician,  who  has  himself 
written  much  on  the  subject  of  heart  disease,  has  informed  me  of 
one  case  in  which  he  confidently  asserted  the  existence  of  a  presystolic 
murmur,  but  in  which  the  aortic  valves  proved  to  be  unsound,  while 
the  mitral  valve  was  healthy.  The  mistake  most  likely  to  happen 
to  the  unpractised  or  careless  auscultator  is  that  of  supposing  the 
murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation,  when  it  happens  to  be  loud  at  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  to  be  a  mitral  regurgitant  bruit.  To  commit 
this  error  is  completely  to  misunderstand  the  rhythm  of  the  heart 
in  the  patient  imder  examination.  But  I  have  nevertheless  seen  it 
committed  more  than  once.  '  Either  no  pains  at  all  were  taken  to 
determine  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole ;  or  the  radial  pulse 
was  employed  as  a  guide  to  it.  Now  it  has  been  already  stated  that 
in  aortic  incompetency  the  radial  pulse  is  often  delayed,  so  as  to  be 
almost  synchronous  with  the  recoil  of  the  aorta;  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  regurgitant  bruit.  Hence  by  feeling  the  wrist  in  cases  of  this 
kind  one  may  easily  mistake  a  diastolic  for  a  systolic  murmur. 

It  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  that  an  aortic  regurgitant  murmur 
is  sometimes  hard  to  detect.  I  well  remember  that,  when  I  was  a 
student,  I  had  very  great  difficulty  in  hearing  the  murmur  in  more 
than  one  Case  in  which  my  teachers  spoke  confidently  of  its  presence. 
And  I  now  find  that  I  in  my  turn  discover  murmurs  which  my  pupils 
cannot  hear,  even  when  1  tell  them  what  to  listen  for.  When  such 
a  murmur  is  once  heard,  it  often  seems  so  distinct  that  one  wonders 
that  one  could  have  overlooked  it.  In  other  instances  the  sound  is 
really  very  slight,  and  it  is  thus  drowned  by  any  little  noise,  although 
plainly  audible  at  night,  or  when  a  ward  is  very  quiet.  Lately  I  had 
a  patient  under  my  care,  in  whom  the  existence  of  an  aortic  regurgi- 
tant murmur  was  matter  of  the  most  lively  discussion.  ]  was  sure 
that  I  had  heard  it  two  or  three  times,  but  on  every  other  occasion 
1  failed  to  detect  it.  After  death  the  valves  were  found  to  be  obviously 
incompetent.  There  is  of  course  no  relation  between  the  amount  of 
reflux  and  the  loudness  of  the  murmur. 

The  diagnosis  of  mitral  disease  is  far  from  resting  on  so  satisfactory 
a  footing  as  that  of  aortic  obstruction  and  regurgitation.  We  may 
first  take  the  comparatively  simple  case  of  mitral  stenosis.  X  have 
already  said  that  a  presystolic  murmur,  when  heard  at  the  heart's 
apex,  is  pathognomonic  of  this  affection.  But  we  have  now  to 
approach  the  subject  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  and  to  inquire 
in  what  proportion  of  cases  such  a  murmur  is  audible.  Some  years 
ago  I  collected  for  the  Guy's  Hospital  Eeports  all  the  instances  in 
which  mitral  stenosis  was  found  after  death  during  a  period  of  some 
years.  They  amounted  to  forty-seven ;  and  in  only  seven  (or  perhaps 
six)  of  them  had  a  presystolic  murmur  been  detected  during  life.  It 
is  true  that  from  them  a  considerable  number  (fifteen  or  twenty)  had 
to  be  subtracted,  as  having  proved  fatal  soon  after  admission,  or  as 
having  been  cases  of  surgical  disease  or  injury,  or  as  having  in  some 
other  way  failed  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  diagnosis.    But  there 
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still  remained  at  least  three  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  without  presystolic 
murmur,  to  one  in  which  such  a  murmur  was  recognized. 
^  At  that  time  the  whole  question  of  presystolic  bruits  was  compara- 
tively a  new  one ;  and  I  thought  that,  with  further  experieuce,  the 
number  of  undiagnosed  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  would  diminish.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  this  appears  not  to  be  the  case.  I  liave  not 
indeed  submitted  to  numerical  analysis  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  since  my  paper  was  written  ;  but  my  impression  is  that, 
in  the  very  large  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  mitral  stenosis  is 
found  after  death  there  is  no  record  of  the  presence  of  a  presystolic 
murmur  during  life.  Some  observers,  I  know,  hope  to  reduce  this 
proportion  of  failures  in  diagnosis,  by  the  more  frequent  detection  of 
a  short  presystolic  murmur  preceding  the  systolic  murmur  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  I  must  confess  that  my  own  experience  in  this  -direc- 
tion has  not  hitherto  been  very  encouraging.  In  more  than  one 
instance  in  which  I  thought  I  had  detected  such  a  second  murmur, 
the  mitral  orifice  has  been  found  after  death  of  its  natural  size. 

It  remains  to  add  that,  even  when  a  presystolic  murmur  has  once 
been  detected,  it  may  often  cease  for  a  time  to  be  audible,  or  even 
iiltogether  disappear.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the 
heart  is  beating  quickly  and  irregularly,  it  is  almost  always  absent. 
Thus,  at  first  there  was  some  difficulty  in  verifying  the  correctness  of 
the  modern  view  with  regard  to  the  rhythm  of  presystolic  murmurs 
by  post-mortem  evidence  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  have 
terminated  fatally  soon  after  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  stenosis,  some 
accidental  complication  has  been  the  cause  of  death.  Again,  when 
the  patient  is  prostrated  by  any  depressing  intercurrent  disease,  the 
murmur  may  become  temporarily  inaudible,  returning  with  conval- 
escence. Of  this  Ur.  Sutton  has  related  a  capital  instance.^  In 
other  cases,  no  murmur  can  be  heard  as  long  as  the  patient  remains 
perfectly  quiet ;  but  muscular  exertion  or  effort  soon  makes  it  audible. 
Sometimes  even  making  the  patient  sit  up  in  bed  will  bring  out  a 
presystolic  murmur  that  had  a  moment  before  been  absent;  some- 
times it  is  necessary  that  he  should  walk  two  or  three  times  the 
length  of  a  ward,  or  even  go  quickly  upstairs.  One  can  never  safely 
assert  the  absence  of  a  presystolic  murmur  when  one  has  examined 
the  patient  only  in  a  recumbent  posture.  It  may  be  added,  paren- 
thetically, that  in  aortic  stenosis  (the  chief  other  form  of  obstructive 
disease  at  a  cardiac  orifice),  a  loud  m.urmur  may  sometimes  be  brought 
out  by  making  the  patient  run  upstairs,  although  none  had  previously 
been  audible.    I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wilks.^ 

From  the  remarks  that  have  already  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  mitral  regurgitant  disease,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  can 
be  no  question  here  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  its  diagnosis  is 
effected  during  life.  I  believe  that  a  systolic  murmur,  louder  at  the  apex 

1  Lond.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  iv.,  1867-8.  The  patient  was  very  much  weakened  by  fre- 
quent vomiting  during  the  time  when  the  murmur  disappeared. 

2  Dr.  Walshe  taught  this  clinically  twenty-five  years  ago.  See  his  "Diseases  of  the 
Lungs  and  Heart,"  1851,  p.  217.— iiniTOR. 
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than  elsewhere,  and  audible  at  the  angle  of  the  left  scapula,  proves  the 
existence  of  mitral  regurgitation  ;  but  it  is  certainly  present  in  com- 
paratively few  of  the  cases  that  are  commonly  placed  in  this  category. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  large  residue  of  cases  of  valvular  disease  in 
which  either  no  murmur  is  audible  at  the  time  of  observation,  or  only 
a  systolic  murmur,  confined  to  the  apex.  These  cases  constitute  the 
sandy  desert  of  cardiac  pathology— not,  indeed,  unexplored,  but  with 
a  surface  so  precarious  and  shifting  as  to  have  hitherto  prevented  the 
laying  down  of  roads  across  it,  much  less  the  division  of  it  into  terri- 
tories by  fixed  boundary  lines.  As  we  have  seen,  the  cases  in  ques- 
tion do  not  differ  at  all,  so  far  as  stethoscopical  evidence  goes,  from 
others  in  which  the  presence  of  valvular  disease  is  altogether  doubtful. 
It  may  be  true  that,  since  advanced  organic  changes  in  the  mitral 
valve  almost  always  lead  to  stenosis,  the  diagnosis  of  stenosis  becomes 
exceedingly  probable  in  any  case  which  can  be  shown  to  be  primarily 
one  of  organic  disease  of  this  valve.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  1  he 
difficulty  arises ;  and  for  such  cases  I  think  that  the  diagnosis  of 
" morbus  cordis"  is  often  the  most  exact  that  can  be  given. 

I  may  refer,  for  example,  to  a  series  of  cases  of  fibroid  disease  of 
the  heart  that  I  have  recorded  in  the  Pathological  Transactions  for 
1874,  vol.  XXV.  p.  64.  In  several  of  these  cases  there  was  a  systolic 
apex  murmur;  and  it  is  probable  that,  at  least  in  some  of  them,  the 
mitral  valve  was  really  inefficient,  since  the  fibroid  change  often 
invaded  one  of  its  fleshy  columns.  Now,  during  life,  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  those  of  ordinary  "mitral 
regurgitant  disease,"  and  even  in  the  other  cases,  in  which  no  murmur 
existed,  valvular  disease  might  really  have  existed,  and  been  latent. 
Since  my  cases  were  published,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
one  positive  indication  of  the  presence  of  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart, 
rather  than  of  any  affection  of  the  valves,  may  be  found  in  its  resisting 
treatment  with  greater  obstinacy.  AVhen  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle  has  had  its  muscular  substance  replaced  by 
fibrous  tissue,  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  remedies 
whicL  would  be  useful  in  a  case  of  valvular  disease  should  prove  to 
be  altogether  powerless. 

I  have  still  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  watching,  with  great 
care,  for  the  occurrence  of  those  changes  in  valves  already  diseased 
which  have  already  been  described,  and  the  recognition  of  whicli  is 
po  important  for  purposes  of  prognosis.  The  development  of  incom- 
petency in  aortic  valves  that  had  hitherto  simply  obstructed  the 
onward  current,  the  production  of  stenosis  in  a  mitral  valve  previ- 
ously the  seat  of  regurgitation  alone,  the  rupture  of  the  chordae  of  a 
diseased  mitral  valve,  the  tearing  down  of  a  softened  aortic  segment, 
the  supervention  of  acute  inflammation  in  valves  long  thickened, 
atheromatous,  or  calcified,— all  these  might  probably  be  discovered 
much  oftener  than  is  now  the  case,  were  the  physician  to  pay  more 
regard  to  the  probability  of  their  occurrence.  Nor  should  the  liability 
to  intercurrent  pericarditis,  and  to  the  development  of  changes  in  the 
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heart's  muscular  tissue,  ever  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  have 
their  diagnosis  complete  for  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Prognosis. — To  determine  the  probable  duration  of  life  in  a  patient 
affected  with  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the  chance  that 
existing  symptoms  may  be  relieved  or  removed,  is  generally  very 
difficult ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  discussed  systematically  in  an  article 
of  this  kind,  since  it  requires  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
should,  one  after  another,  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  some 
leading  points  may  be  briefly  stated. 

And  in  the  first  place,  can  a  diseased  valve  ever  recover  its  normal 
structure  and  functions  ?  In  reference  to  the  acute  affections  of  the 
valves,  arising  in  rheumatic  fever  or  in  chorea,  some  facts  have  already 
been  adduced  which  indicate  that  this  is  possible.  And  a  further  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  same  view  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  in  each  of  the  diseases  in  question  a  systolic  murmur  is  heard, 
which  in  many  cases  disappears  after  recovery.  If  such  a  murmur, 
when  audible  at  the  heart's  apex,  be  regarded  as  proof  that  the  mitral 
valve  is  affected,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  endocarditis  is  curable. 
Such  an  opinion  has,  in  fact,  been  recently  maintained  by  Dr. 
Peacock,  who,  in  an  analysis^  of  146  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  that 
had  been  under  his  care,  found  that  "the  proportion  of  cases  of  recent 
cardiac  complication  (which  he  states  to  have  consisted  in  endo- 
carditis more  frequently  than  in  pericarditis)  entirely  cured  was  41"5 
per  cent."  But  the  conclusion,  of  course,  depends  for  its  validity  upon 
the  question  whether  the  determination  of  the  cause  of  the  nmrmur  is 
accurate.    And  this  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  unreservedly. 

A  valve  once  affected  with  chronic  disease  is  no  doubt  almost  always 
damaged  beyond  possibility  of  repair.  Thickened  and  calcified  aortic 
valves  can  never  again  become  thin  and  supple.^  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  a  stenosed  mitral  orifice  can  become  widened.  Friedreich  has 
indeed  suggested  that  in  young  subjects  this  may  not  be  impossible  : 
but  in  proof  of  it  he  can  only  refer,  in  genei'al  terms,  to  cases  in 
which  there  were  at  one  time  symptoms  of  extreme  stenosis,  but  in 
which  these  gradually  diminished,  and  after  death  the  mitral  orifice 
was  found  capable  of  admitting  two  fingers. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  thirty  years  ago  the  most  practised 
auscultators  of  the  day  condemned,  as  the  victims  of  organic  valvular 
disease  that  would  soon  destroy  them,  children  who  have  since  grown 
up  to  be  men  and  women,  and  who  to  all  appearance  enjoy  excellent 
health.  It  is  probable  that  they  attached  too  absolute  an  importance 
to  the  existence  of  a  murmur,  and  that  they  also  committed  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  louder  the  murmur,  the  worse  the  disease.  One  can- 
not insist  too  strongly  on  the  fact  that  between  these  two  things  tliere  is 
no  relation  whatever.   The  prognosis  in  the  cases  under  consideration 

1  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  ii.  p.  221. 

2  The  analogy  of  scleroclcrina,  however,  perhaps  suggests  that  even  this  is  no 
absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
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must  be  based  not  upon  tlie  physical  qualities  of  the  murmur,  but 
upon  a  determination  of  the  degree  to  which  the  disease  disturbs  the 
circulation;  or,  if  compensation  be  complete,  upon  the  degree  of 
increased  strain  thrown  upon  the  heart. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  how  compensation  is  in  many  cases 
effected  by  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  certain  of  the  heart's 
chambers.  According  to  Jaksch  there  is  another  kind  of  compensa- 
tion, consisting  in  conservative  changes  in  the  valves  themselves,  which 
absolutely  prevent  diseases  of  the  valves  from  producing  their  natural 
consequences.  When  one  cusp  of  the  mitral  valve  is  diseased,  he 
imagines  that  the  other  may  grow  broader,  and  its  chordfe  may 
lengthen  until  it  meets  its  fellow.  When  one  aortic  valve  is 
puckered  up,  the  others  may  gradually  become  deeper  and  wider,  so 
as  to  fill  up  the  gap.  Tiie  change  last  mentioned  is  one  which  I 
have  myself  seen;  but  it  doubtless  occurs  only  in  very  young  patients. 

It  has  already  been  stated  more  than  once  that  in  valvular  diseases 
of  the  heart  the  development  of  serious  symptoms  is  often  very  long 
delayed.  Dropsy  may  first  show  itself  in  a  person  advanced  in  years, 
and  destroy  life  in  a  few  months :  but  the  mitral  disease  which  is 
rightly  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  dropsy  may  be  traceable  to  an 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever  twenty  or  thirty  years  back :  and  in  the 
interval  the  patient  may  either  have  had  excellent  health,  or  may 
always  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  dyspnoea  on  exertion,  which 
has  shown  that  the  heart  was  defective. 

It  is  a  question  discussed  by  almost  all  writers  on  Heart  Diseases, 
whether  a  prolonged  existence,  and  delay  in  the  development  of 
serious  symptoms  occur  in  all  forms  of  \^alvular  disease  alike,  or 
])elong  especially  to  any  one  groi;p  of  eases.    Considerable  interest 
would  indeed  attach  to  the  determination  of  tlie  relative  prognosis 
of  the  various  affections  of  different  valves :  and,  although  statistical, 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  might  fairly  be  expected.    The  case  is  not  so,  however. 
According  to  one  of  the  most  recent  French  writers,  Jaccoud,^  stenoses 
in  general  are  more  serious  than  regurgitations :  and  mitral  stenosis  is 
more  so  than  aortic  stenosis.    Again,  Friedreich,  the  author  of  perhaps 
the  latest  German  monograph,^  says  that  "  as  a  rule  the  prognosis  in 
obstructive  forms  of  valvular  disease  is  less  favourable,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  life  shorter,  in  obstructive  than  in  regurgitant  affections."  Now, 
according  to  all  English  writers  this  is  absolutely  incorrect.  Walshe 
places  "  the  chief  valvular  derangements  in  the  following  descending 
series  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  gravity, — that  is,  estimating  this 
gravity  not  only  by  their  ultimate  lethal  tendency,  but  by  the  amount 
of  complicated  miseries  they  inflict: — Tricuspid  regurgitation:  mitral 
constrietion  and  regurgitation:  aortic  regurgitation;  pulmonary  con- 
striction; aortic  constriction."    Thus  Dr.  Walshe  regards  aortic  ste- 
nosis as  admitting  of  a  far  better  prognosis  than  aortic  regurgitation  : 

1  Traite  tie  Tathologic  Tntcnio,  tome  i.  p.  6.57. 

«  Krankheiton  des  Ilcrzciis,  Ilandlnich  dor  spec.  Path,  und  Ther.,  2tGAun.  1867,  p.  282. 
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and  Dr.  Peacock  agrees  with  him,  stating  that  in  the  former  disease 
life  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years,  and  a  large  amount  of  health 
and  vigour  be  enjoyed ;  whereas  in  aortic  incompetency  it  is  very  rare 
to  find  life  sustained  for  a  considerable  period.  Dr.  Peacock,  indeed, 
differs  from  Dr.  Walshe  and  from  most  other  English  writers  in  be- 
lieving the  prospects  of  longevity  to  be  actually  less  in  persons  who 
labour  under  aortic  regurgitation  than  in  those  who  have  mitral 
disease.  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  these  conflictins 
statements.  It  is  evident  that  the  discrepancy  is  in  great  part  due  to 
the  uncertainty  which  still  attaches  to  the  interpretation  both  of 
auscultatory  phenomena  and  of  morbid  appearances.  I  have  shown 
that,  according  to  experience  at  Guy's  Hospital,  aortic  stenosis,  with- 
out regurgitation,  is  far  more  rare  than  has  generally  been  supposed : 
and  certainly  it  would  not  within  the  last  few  years  have  been 
possible  to  make  any  observations  that  would  have  allowed  of  a 
numerical  comparison  between  its  mortality  and  that  of  regurgi- 
tant disease  of  the  same  orifice.  The  latter  disease,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  fatal  one.  I  find  from  the  clinical  records  at  Guy's, 
that  from  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  patients  who  have  aortic  regurgi- 
tation die  within  the  comparatively  short  period  during  which  (under 
ordinary  circumstances)  they  are  allowed  to  remain  as  in-patients.  But 
then  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  fact  of  their  admittance  implies  the 
existence  of  severe  symptoms  at  the  time  :  and  the  observations  in  ques- 
tion are  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  that  the  disease  often  exists 
for  a  lengthened  period  before  such  symptoms  show  themselves.  I 
have  already  remarked  that  changes  in  the  aortic  valves,  allowing  re- 
gurgitation, have  often  been  found  in  persons  who  have  presented  them- 
selves for  life  assurance,  or  in  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  have  been 
killed  by  accident.  Instances  of  this  kind  appear  to  be  fairly  com- 
parable with  the  case,  on  which  Dr.  Peacock  lays  so  much  stress,  of 
a  woman,  set  76,  who  died  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  in  whom  two 
of  the  aortic  curtains  were  completely  blended  into  one,  and  the 
orifice  reduced  to  a  mere  slit,  although  she  was  not  known  to 
have  had  any  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart.  Unless  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Peacock  in  supposing  that  disease  of  tliis  kind  always  ori- 
ginates in  congenital  malformation,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
in  the  case  in  question  the  disease  had  existed  longer  than  in  the 
examples  of  unsuspected  regurgitant  aortic  disease  which  are  so 
common.  But  while  thus  criticising  some  of  the  evidence  brought 
forward  in  proof  that  aortic  stenosis  is  a  less  serious  disease  than  aortic 
regurgitation,  I  nevertheless  believe  that  this  is  really  the  case. 

Again,  it  is  very  difficult  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
duration  of  life  in  mitral  stenosis  and  mitral  regurgitation  respec- 
tively. For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  cases  included  under  the  latter 
desio-nation  present  no  one  pathological  lesion,  but  rather  a  variety 
of  more  or  less  allied  conditions.  Many  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  with 
marked  presystolic  murmur,  remain  under  observation  for  some  years, 
and  are  admitted  into  the  wards  again  and  again,  without  the  symp- 
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toms  undergoing  any  great  increase  of  severity,  and  without  there 
being  at  any  time  reason  to  apprehend  an  immediately  fatal  issue. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  systolic  murmur  of 
mitral  regurgitation  may  be  detected  by  auscultation  for  years  before 
any  serious  symptoms  show  themselves. 

Lastly,  I  doubt  whether  any  data  exist  from  which  one  could 
accurately  determine  the  relative  gravity  of  regurgitant  aortic,  and  of 
regurgitant  mitral  disease.  For,  in  addition  to  other  points  that  have 
already  been  noticed,  there  is  between  these  two  affections  an  im- 
portant distinction  in  the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  far  more  constantly 
traceable  to  a  past  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  than  the  other.  Hence, 
while  one  can  often  with  confidence  say,  in  the  case  of  mitral  regurgi- 
tation, that  the  cardiac  affection  began  years  before,  when  the  patient 
had  acute  rheumatism,  one  is  commonly  obliged  to  refer  the  com- 
mencement of  aortic  disease  to  the  date  when  the  patient  first  began 
to  suffer  from  definite  symptoms  of  heart-disease.  Now  it  is  certain, 
that  aortic  disease  sometimes  exists  for  a  long  time  without  any 
symptoms  at  all :  but  whether  this  is  the  rule  or  the  exception  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

There  is,  however,  one  particular  mode  of  death  which  appears 
beyond  doubt  to  occur  in  regurgitant  aortic  disease  far  more  frequently 
than  in  any  other  affection  of  the  cardiac  valves :  and  it  is  one  which 
for  many  persons  has  especial  terrors, — namely,  that  in  which  the  fatal 
termination  is  sudden.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  contrary 
is  stated  by  Corrigan,  in  the  interesting  paper  which  is  almost  the  first 
that  was  written  on  this  subject.  In  permanent  patency  of  the  mouth 
of  the  aorta,  he  says,  "  the  fatal  result  is  never  sudden."  "  Under  proper 
restrictions  the  patient  is  not  only  able  to  lead  an  active  life  for  years,, 
but  is  actually  benefited  by  doing  so."  All  recent  writers,  however,, 
recognize  the  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  sudden  death  in  the  disease 
in  question.  Thus  Dr.  Walshe  says :  ^  "  Taken  as  a  grouj?,  valvular 
impediments  cannot  fairly  be  cited  as  frequent  causes  of  sudden 
death :  but  there  is  one  among  the  number,  of  which  the  tendency  to 
kill  instantaneously  is  so  strong  that  the  fact  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  in  estimating  its  prognosis,  and  that  is  aortic  regurgitation.  .  .  . 
The  manner  of  death  is  clearly  syncopal :  but  the  immediate 
mechanism,  whether  mechanical  or  dynamic,  is  difficult  enough  of 
comprehension.  I  have  known  death  take  place  during  the  act  of 
walking,  of  eating,  of  speaking, — while  the  patient  was  emotionally 
excited,  and,  per  contra,  at  a  moment  when  he  was,'  perfectly  calm." 
Further  on.  Dr.  Walshe  appears  to  imply  that  the  liability  to  sudden 
death  is  greater  when  the  heart  itself  is  perfectly  healthy  than  when 
it  presents  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  or  other 
morbid  changes.  But  in  this  he  differs  from  Dr.  Peacock,  who  says- 
that  "  m  cases  in  which  the  heart  is  most  remarkably  enlarged,  sudden 
death  js  yet  of  common  occurrence,"  and  who  cites  two  instances  of  the- 
kind,  in  which  the  hearts  weighed  40  oz.  and  46  oz.  respectively. 
'  Op.  cit,  p.  890.  »  Crooniau  Lectures,  p.  108. 
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With  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  tlie  diseases  of  the  valves  believed 
to  originate  in  injuiy,  all  that  can  he  said  is  that  in  recorded  cases  tlie 
duratioa  of  life  lias  been  very  variable.  Dr.  Peacock  states  that 
the  period  of  death  in  the  different  cases  of  injury  to  the  aortic  valves 
collected  by  him  was  "  tM-enty-one  days,  three  months  and  a  half, 
thirteen  months,  two  years,  tM'enty-seven  months,  and  three  years  and 
a  half:  and  two  persons  were  still  surviving  after  five  months  and 
five  years  had  elapsed  "  in  their  respective  cases.  "  In  the  cases  of 
rupture  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  patients  lived  nine  days,  and  twenty 
months :  and  two  still  survived  eighteen  mouths,  and  two  years,  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident." 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  of  acute  affections  of  the  cardiac 
A^alves  belongs  to  the  treatment  of  those  diseases  in  which  such 
affections  are  most  apt  to  arise ;  and  if  endocarditis  can  really  be 
prevented  by  medicine,  this  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  in  question.  But  at  present  I  do  not  know 
that  one  can  really  say  any  more  about  it  than  that  rest  should  be 
strictly  enforced,  and  that  the  chest  should  perhaps  be  protected  from 
cold  by  a  layer  of  cotton-wool. 

Scarcely  less  important  is  the  prevention  of  the  development  of 
chronic  disease  in  valves  that  have  once  been  damaged  by  acute 
inflammation.  I  have  already  adduced  facts  which  tend  to  prove  that 
endocarditis  not  rarely  subsides  without  leaving  any  injurious  effects 
behind  it ;  in  particular,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation  of  the  aortic  valves  in  WQmen  must  terminate 
in  the  restoration  of  the  normal  structure  of  the  valves.  The  com- 
parative immunity  of  the  female  sex  from  the  more  remote  changes 
which  so  frequently  arise  in  the  male  sex  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  women  lead  less  active  lives  than  men,  and  are  not  compelled 
to  endure  such  continuoiis  exertion,  or  to  make  such  violent  muscular 
efforts.  The  plain  inference  is,  that  in  either  sex  the  way  to  prevent 
chronic  disease  of  the  valves,  after  endocarditis  in  rheumatism  or 
chorea,  is  to  keep  the  patient  for  many  months — or  even  some  years 
— as  perfectly  as  possible  at  rest ;  to  insist  on  abstention  from  violent 
exercise,  athletic  sports  and  games,  of  all  kinds;  to  direct  the  choice 
of  a  light,  sedentary  employment,  and  to  urge  the  avoidance  of  all 
emotional  excitement.  General  hygienic  conditions  should  at  the 
same  time  be  carefully  attended  to.  I  think,  too,  that  it  may  here- 
after be  shown  that  medicines  are  useful.  I  have  pointed  out  how 
the  anatomical  characters  of  chronic  disease  of  the  vah^js  differ  from 
those  of  acute  endocarditis;  that  the  vegetations  disappear,  but  that  the 
edges  of  the  valves  become  thickened  and  fused  together.  Surely  it  is 
possible  that  iodide  of  potassium,  mercury,  or  arsenic,  may  be  able  to 
arrest  or  prevent  these  changes,  as  much  as  those  which  belong  to 
certain  skin  diseases,  or  the  chronic  inflammations  of  parts  accessible 
to  the  sight  or  touch  of  the  surgeon. 

Similar  principles  must  be  applied  in  the  endeavoiu  to  prevent 
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those  forms  of  valvular  disease  wliich  are  from  the  first  of  gradual 
origin.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  aortic  regurgitant 
disease  that  occur  so  commonly  in  labouring  men  past  middle  life, 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  these  men  have  gone  on  witli  work  involving 
straining  efforts,  which  can  with  safety  he  made  only  by  younger  indi- 
viduals, whose  tissues  are  still  elastic  and  supple.  Dr.  Peacock  and 
Dr.  Allbutt  have  indeed  shown  that  such  diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves 
frequently  occur  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  has  generally  been 
supposed  ;  but  even  then  they  are  perhaps  favoured  by  some  particular 
diathetic  condition,  or  by  habitual  excessive  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
drinks,  which  promotes  degenerative  changes  in  the  tissues.  It  may 
hereafter  be  possible  for  the  physician  to  select  certain  individuals 
as  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  the  harder  kinds  of  labour,  and  to 
recommend  for  them  less  arduous  employments.  Among  the  higher 
classes,  again,  chronic  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves  appears  very 
frequently  to  be  due  to  men  forgetting  that  they  are  advancing  in 
years,  and  to  their  continuing  to  take  violent  exercise  long  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  fit  for  it.  This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  pro- 
fessional men,  whose  habits  are  generally  sedentary,  and  who,  during 
an  occasional  holiday,  often  run  great  risks.  The  physician  should 
always  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  earliest  signs  of  tissue-degeneration 
in  such  persons,  and  should  be  ready  to  warn  them  of  the  necessity 
that  they  should  avoid  too  great  exertions  or  straining  efforts.  It 
is  no  longer  believed  that  the  signs  in  question  are  an  early  arcus 
senilis,  and  the  faci  that  the  hair  has  turned  prematurely  grey  ;  and  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  .doubt  whether  tortuosity  of  the  temporal 
arteries,  or  an  apparent  rigidity  of  the  radial  arteries  to  the  touch,  is 
to  be  much  relied  on,  as  indicative  of  degeneration  of  those  vessels  ; 
but,  taken  with  other  points,  they  are  probably  of  value  ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  sphygmograpli  may  here  lend  very  valuable  assistance. 

Even  when  valvular  disease  is  fairly  established,  the  prophylactic 
measures  already  referred  to  by  no  means  cease  to  be  applicable. 
Probably  such  disease  is  almost  always  progressive. ;  and  it  is,  more- 
over, liable  to  beoome  complicated  at  any  period  of  its  course  by  the 
supervention  of  acute  endocarditis. 

But  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves,  properly  so- 
called,  reduces  itself  to  the  treatment  of.  their  effects.  To  these  we 
must  therefore  refer  in  brief  detail. 

1.  Very  little,  and  perhaps  nothing,  is  known  of  any  effectual 
treatment  for  the  contamination  of  the  blood  with  morbid  materials, 
which  is  so  apt  to  occur  in  the  more  acute  forms  of  valvular  disease' 
or  for  the  occurrence  of  embolism  in  the  larger  vessels.  Quinine 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  the  former  condition,  and  may  perhaps 
be  of  some  service;  but  Lancereaux  observes  that  its  failure' has  often 
been  den)onstrated  in  cases  that  had  been  mistaken  ibr  ague,  and  had 
therefore  been  treated  with  this  drug.  The  mineral  acids  are  recom- 
mended by  Friedreich.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  evidence  is  to  be 
obtained  as  to  the  u^e  of  the  sulphites  or  hyposulphites,  as  reconmiended 
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by  Polli  in  septic  conditions,  but  I  should  conceive  that  there  is,  at 
any  rate,  more  chance  that  they  might  be  useful  in  the  cases  under 
consideration  than  in  the  specific  fevers  again<5t  which  tliey  have 
chiefly  been  employed.  Cases  in  which  "  typhoid  "  symptoms  occur, 
with  h£emorrhages  into  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  &c.,  are 
probably  of  necessity  fatal;  and  it  is  almost  useless  to  administer  the 
ammonia,  ether,  and  musk,  which  are  generally  recommended,  and 
which  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  as  the  drugs  that  can 
be  most  appropriately  given. 

When  there  is  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  embolism  in  any 
particular  artery,  it  is  possible  that  the  administration  of  ammonia,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Eichardson,^  may  favour  the  solution  of  the  co- 
agulum — if  indeed  he  is  right  in  attributing  success  to  this  treatment 
in  cases  of  fibrinous  deposition  within  the  heart.  The  plan  which  he 
recommends  is  the  administration  of  ten-minim  doses  of  the  liquor 
ammonige  in  iced  water,  every  hour,  with  three  to  five-grain  doses  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium  every  alternate  hour. 

2.  The  changes  which  diseases  of  the  cardiac  valves  induce  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  several  chambers  of  the  heart,  are 
capable  of  being  modified  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  by  various 
medicines  and  modes  of  treatment ;  and  to  these  we  must  now  turn 
our  attention,  following  as  far  as  possible  the  same  order  which  was 
adopted  in  the  account  of  these  changes  given  in  pages  55  to  69. 

In  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  so  long  as  the  state  of  the  ventricle 
is  such  as  perfectly  to  compensate  for  the  valvular  defect,  medicinal 
treatment  is  scarcely  applicable.  Patients  admitted  into  an  hospital 
sometimes  lose  all  their  symptoms  as  a  consequence  of  the  rest  which 
they  obtain,  and  which  is  so  essential  to  them.  The  avoidance  of  all 
violent  or  straining  efforts  should  in  fact  be  insisted  on  in  tliis,  even 
more  than  in  other  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  on  account  of  the  marked 
tendency  to  sudden  death,  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

For  the  less  severe  effects  of  aortic  regurgitant  disease,  the  slighter 
degree  of  malaise  and  discomfort  caused  by  it,  senega  is  the  common 
remedy.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  drug  acts ;  and  as  ammonia 
is  generally  given  with  it,  this  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  really 
Bfficient  remedy.  I  have,  however,  repeatedly  prescribed  it  alone,  and 
patients  have  sometimes  declared  that  it  has  given  them  distinct 
relief.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  of  value,  and  the 
more  so,  as  tlie  late  Dr.  Barlow  (a  physician  of  much  experience  in 
such  matters)  used  to  teach  that  in  many  cases  only  moderate  doses 
could  be  borne.  The  dose  usually  given  is  half'  an  ounce  to  an  ouuce 
of  the  infusion,  with  or  without  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the 
tincture,  and  perhaps  the  same  quantity  of  the  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  or  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

When  compensation  fails  in  aortic  regurgitant  disease,  we  have 
seen  that  effects  are  developed  which  are  identical  with  those  that 

1  Med.  Tress  and  Circular,  Nov.  20,  1872. 
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occur  in  mitral  disease.  They  require  the  same  treatment,  which 
I  shall  describe  in  the  next  paragraph. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  "  mitral  disease,"— using  that  term  for 
the  moment  in  its  widest  sense,— the  primary  point  is  the  due  regu- 
lation of  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle,  for  which  we  have  in 
digitalis  a  remedy  of  wonderful  power.  Within  the  last  few  years 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  our  views  as  to  the  action  of  this 
herb,  and  our  knowledge  is  very  mnch  more  accurate  than  it 
formerly  was.  The  older  opinion  was  that  it  enfeebled  the  power  of 
the  heart,^  and  therefore  that  dangerous  effects  might  in  certain  cases 
follow  its  administration,  from  its  tendency  to  cause  fatal  syncope. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Withering  in  the  last  century  stated  it  to  be  most 
useful  in  those  cases  of  dropsy  in  which  the  pulse  was  feeble  or  inter- 
mitting, declaring  also  that  it  seldom  succeeded  in  men  with  a  tight 
and  cordy  pulse.  But  its  good  effects  in  such  cases  were  attributed 
to  its  diuretic  action,  not  to  its  having  any  power  of  strengthening 
a  feeble  heart. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  action  of  digitalis  on  the  heart  is  in  fact  that  of  a  tonic.  The 
proofs  of  this  are  varied.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  the 
cardiac  pulsations  can  be  watched  after  exposure  of  the  organ,  digitalis 
causes  spasm  of  the  left  ventricle,  beginning  at  isolated  points  in  its 
wall,  and  finally  affecting  its  whole  substance,  so  that  its  beats  cease, 
and  it  remains  rigidly  contracted  and  white.  In  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Stevenson,  I  some  years  ago  performed  a  number  of  experiments 
on  frogs,  in  which  this  result  was  uniformly  observed.^  In  the 
higher  animals  it  is  less  easy  to  study  directly  the  action  of  digitalis 
on  the  heart,  but  according  to  Fotliergill,^  Handfield  Jones  and 
Puller  have  noticed  similar  effects  as  regards  the  state  of  the  heart 
after  death  in  mammals. 

The  present  doctrine  with  regard  to  digitalis,  then,  is  that  it 
strengthens  the  heart's  contractions.  It  is  true  that  when  very  large 
doses  are  given,  the  pulse  may  become  weak,  frequent,  and  intermit- 
tent ;  but  this  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ventricle 
is  in  a  state  of  spasm,  and  therefore  that  its  beats  are  imperfect,  and 
throw  but  a  small  quantity  of  blood  into  the  arteries. 

Thus  the  cases  of  heart  disease  in  which  digitalis  is  most  useful 
are  those  in  which  the  organ  beats  feebly  and  irregularly,  in  which  a 
condition  of  "  asystolie  "  exists,  and  in  which  the  pulse  presents  the 
sphygmographic  characters  indicated  at  p.  63.  In  such  cases  the 
action  of  the  remedy  is  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  cardiac 
pulsations,  to  make  them  regular,  and  to  increase  their  force. 

Among  affections  of  the  cardiac  valves,  "  mitral  regurgitant  disease  " 
is  that  one_  which  most  commonly  presents  tlie  indications  for  the 
administration  of  digitalis ;  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  this 

^  Pcreira's  Mat.  Med.,  4tli  ed,  18C5,  vol.  iL,  p.  63«. 
2  Proc.  of  the  Koy.  Soc,  1865  ;  Guy's  liosp.  Kep.,  1866. 
*  "Digitalis  :  its  mode  of  action  aud  its  use,"  1871. 
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kind,  great  relief  is  afforded  by  the  remedy;  the  symptoms  may  for 
a  time  be  entirely  removed,  and  the  patient  restored  to  a  state  of 
apparent  health.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  useless  and  perhaps 
injurious  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  ;  for  the  left  ventricle  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  this  aifection  generally  contracts  regularly  and  with 
due  force,  as  is  apparent  from  the  normal  character  of  the  pulse.  At 
a  later  period  in  the  course  of  mitral  stenosis,  digitalis  is  often  very 
useful ;  but  the  physical  characters  of  the  disease  are  then  less  dis- 
tinctive; it  is  often  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  determine  its 
exact  nature.  Again,  in  aortic  regurgitation,  when  the  hypertroj)hied 
ventricle  is  carrying  on  the  circulation  vigorously,  digitalis  often 
aggravates  all  the  symptoms ;  and  if  the  patient  should  die  suddenly, 
it  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  caused  the  fatal  result,  a  .charge 
which  cannot  be  refuted,  and  is  probably  often  justly  made  against 
the  drug.  But  Dr.  Ringer  has  shown  that  the  existence  of  aortic 
disease  does  not  contra-indicate  the  use  of  digitalis,  if  the  symptoms 
suggest  its  administration.  When  there  is  dilatation  of  the  heart 
(rather  than  liypertrophy),  and  the  pulse  is  feeble,  frequent,  fluttering, 
and  (above  all)  irregular,  it  may  be  given  with  a  fair  expectation  that 
it  will  afford  relief. 

The  dose  of  digitalis  is  a  matter  of  some  importance ;  a  drachm 
of  the  infusion  is  enough  to  begin  with,  or  five  or  ten  minims  of  the 
tincture.  According  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  the  injurious  effects  of  digitalis 
in  aortic  disease,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  may  be 
avoided  by  employing  very  minute  doses,  which  will  in  such  cases  do 
as  much  good  as  is  produced  under  ordinary  circumstances  by  larger 
quantities  of  the  remedy. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  remedies  are  capable  of  exerting 
the  same  action  as  digitalis  on  the  diseased  human  heart.  Dr.  Steven- 
sou  and  I  found  that  squill  and  two  species  of  helleborus  {H.  viridis 
and  niger)  produced  the  same  peculiar  effects  in  the  healthy  frog. 
Vcratrum  viride  is  often  supposed  to  resemble  digitalis  in  this  respect ; 
and  in  America  it  has  been  largely  used  to  diminish  the  frequency 
of  the  heart's  beats.  But  in  frogs  its  action  is  the  very  opposite  of 
that  of  digitalis  ;  it  rather  resembles  aconite,  paralyzing  the  heart, 
which,  when  it  stops,  is  dilated  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 

The  treatment  for  the  backward  effects  of  diseases  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart  must  of  course  aim  at  reducing  the  increased  tension  in  the 
pulmonary  and  venous  systemic  vessels,  iqion  Avhich  tliese  effects 
depend.  And  there  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done. 
The  first  is  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  venous  blood  by  venesec- 
tion, leeches,  or  cupping.  Now,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  blood  is  forced  into  the  veins  from  the  capillaries  in  a  continuous 
stream,  we  shall  not  at  first  suppose  that  much  benefit  is  likel}^  to 
accrue  from  the  abstraction  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from  one  part  of 
the  venous  system.  It  seems  like  taking  a  cupful  of  water  from  a 
pail  that  is  running  over  with  the  supply  from  a  spring.  We  cannot 
Jielp  imagining  that  the  veins  will  almost  instantly  become  again 
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distended.    But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  sliow  that  such  a 
supposition  is  erroneous.    Thus  the  htemoptysis  which  accompanies 
pidmonary  apoplexy  often  relieves  the  patient's  breathing  for  several 
days  or  even  weeks  ;  and  nausea  and  vomiting,  due  to  congestion  of 
the  stomach,  are  frequently  removed  for  a  considerable  time  by  an 
atttack  of  htematemesis.    It  is  clear  that  the  relations,  as  regards 
tension,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  circulating  system  can  be  much 
more  steadily  maintained  than  one  would  at  first  sight  have  imagined. 
Equally  decided  are  the  therapeutical  proofs  of  the  same  fact.  The  with- 
drawal of  a  small  quantity  of  venous  blood  is  often  attended  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  in  cases  of  heart  disease.    Perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  that  I  can  cite  is  one,  recorded  by  Dr.  Dickinson,^  of 
a  man  who  had  ruptured  almost  all  the  chordfB  of  the  posterior  flap  of 
the  mitral  valve.    "  This  patient  was  frequently  relieved  temporarily 
by  the  abstraction  of  blood.    He  was  frequently  cupped,  always  with 
apparent  relief  of  the  dyspnoea  and  distress.    Towards  the  close  of  his 
sufferings,  when,  though  there  was  much  cardiac  action,  the  pulse  was 
nearly  imperceptible,  and  the  patient  was  approaching  a  condition  of 
collapse,  with  much  dyspnoea  and  blueness  of  the  face,  eight  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  by  venesection,  with  immediate  and  decided  relief, 
the  pulse  recovering  itself  as  the  blood  flowed,  while  the  distress  of 
the  patient  was  much  lessened.    The  improvement,  however,  was  only 
temporary.    The  patient  died  the  following  night." 

The  extreme  gravity  of  the  lesion  in  this  case  seems  to  render  it 
worthy  of  being  quoted.  If  the  removal  of  blood  could  give  relief 
when  one-half  of  the  mitral  valve  "  had  lost  all  valvular  action,  and 
swung  uselessly  from  its  base,"  there  is  hardly  any  case  in  which  one 
need  despair  of  its  doing  good.  In  the  ordinary  forms  of  valvular 
disease  it  is  often  useful,  and  the  relief  afforded  by  it  is  sometimes 
maintained  for  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  the 
operation  of  other  remedies.  The  application  of  leeches  to  the  epigas- 
trium relieves  the  sickness  and  nausea  due  to  congestion  of  the  stomach ; 
probably  they  would  be  still  more  useful  if  applied  near  the  anus. 

The  other  method  of  relieving  the  engorged  pulmonary  and  venous 
systemic  circulation  is  by  removing,  not  blood  itself,  but  its  watery 
part  alone  ;  in  other  words,  by  giving  purgatives  and  diuretics.  Among 
the  former  remedies,  the  hydragogues  are  of  course  to  be  preferred  ; 
jalap,  or  even  elaterium,  scammony,  salines,  &c.  As  regards  diuretics, 
it  has  already  been  observed  that  one  of  the  principal  indications  of 
the  favourable  action  of  digitalis  is  its  increasing  the  flow  of  urine, 
sometimes  to  an  enormous  extent.  "Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  theory  of  its  action,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  Other  reme- 
dies which  are  supposed  to  act  as  diuretics  in  the  diseases  under  con- 
sideration are  squill,  juniper,  broom,  and  cream  of  tartar.  Copaiba  is 
sometimes  very_  useful.  I  have  notes  of  one  case  of  mitral  disease 
which  had  XJrcviously  resisted  various  kinds  of  treatment,  and  in  which 
ascites  and  anasarca  rapidly  vanished  under  the  administration  of  a 

Path.  Trans,  xx.  p.  151. 
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simple  copaiba  mixture.  I  shall  never  forget  the  gratification  of  the 
patient  as  the  loops  of  string  that  held  his  trousers  together  soon  became 
unnecessary,  and  tlie  buttons  themselves  had  to  be  moved  again  and 
again,  in  adaptation  to  the  rapidly-decreasing  girth  of  his  belly.  Dr. 
Wilks  has  recently  found  the  resin  of  copaiba  no  less  effectual,  as  it 
is  certainly  more  pleasant. 

3.  The  third  group  of  effects  of  disease  of  the  cardiac  valves 
— the  symptoms  subjectively  experienced  by  the  patient — are  fre- 
quently capable  of  great  relief  by  medical  treatment,  but  too  often 
resist  all  the  physician's  efforts,  and  make  the  termination  of  a  case 
of  this  kind  almost  more  distressing  and  painful  than  that  of  any 
other  disease. 

The  obvious  remedies  for  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  the  sense  of 
pressure  and  weight  in  the  epigastrium,  are  the  ethers  and  ammonia, 
especially  when  combined  with  digitalis,  if  the  nature  of  the  disease 
should  be  such  as  to  indicate  its  employment.  The  application  of  a 
large  belladonna  plaister  to  the  cardiac  region  often  gives  considerable 
relief  to  local  pain  and  to  palpitation. 

Hyoscyamus  is  commonly  given  as  an  anodyne  in  these  cases ;  but 
I  have  not  seen  it  do  very  much  good.  Opium  is  generally  said  to  be 
inadmissible,  or  to  be  used  only  with  great  caution.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  appear  that  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia 
may  be  employed  with  safety,  and  with  the  most  marked  results.  Its 
use  has  been  especially  advocated  by  Dr.  AUbutt.^  He  uses  the  hydro- 
chlorate,  in  doses  of  one-tenth  to  one-third  of  a  grain.  It  is  especially 
useful,  he  says,  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation,  "when  the  head  is 
full  of  venous  blood,  and  distress  and  stupor  seem  striving  together. 
An  injection  of  morphia  three  or  four  times  a  week,  by  tranqmllizing 
the  heart,  and  allowing  the  circulation  to  recover  its  freedom,  sets  free 

also  the  organs  that  are  oppressed  Directly  and  immediately 

the  injection  seems  to  affect  the  chest  almost  alone.  The  face  gene- 
rally becomes  less  turgid,  and  its  expression  calmer.  The  heart  be- 
comes tranquil  and  rhythmical   The  insufferable  praecordial 

distress  ceases   The  quick,  shallow,  anxious,  cardiac  dyspnoea 

gives  way  to  a  deeper,  slower,  and  easier  movement   The  pa- 

tient, who  has  been  tossing  in  misery,  feels  the  first  tranquil  sleep 
he  has  enjoyed  for  weeks." 

The  attacks  of  angina-like  pain,  which  form  so  important  a  part  of 
the  symptoms  in  many  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation,  require  essentially 
the  treatment  of  neuralgias.  I  have  more  than  once  found  the  regu- 
lar administration  of  arsenic  able  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  The 
paroxysms  themselves  are  often  arrested  by  the  inhalation  of  ten 
drops  of  nitrite  of  amyl,  or  of  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  ;  or  again  by 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia.  In  one  case  that  I  saw — in 
which  all  these  were  used  in  succession — the  patient  preferred  the 
morphia,  as  giving  him  the  highest  amount  of  relief. 


1  Practitioner,  \\\.  p.  342. 


ATROPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 
By  W.  R.  Gowers,  M.D. 

Synonym. — Phtliisis  of  the  Heart  (old  writers). 

Definition. — Diminution  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  heart, 
consequent  on  diminution  in  the  amount  of  muscular  tissue  contaiued 
in  its  walls.  Of  these  characters  the  diminution  in  weight  is  the  most 
important.  An  atrophied  heart,  according  to  the  common  use  of  the 
term,  is  one  the  weight  of  which  is  less  than  the  average  weight  for  a 
person  of  the  same  stature.  It  is  said  that,  in  very  rare  instances,  a 
heart,  the  total  muscular  tissue  of  wliich  is  lessened,  and  the  weight 
below  tlie  normal,  may  be  larger  than  natural,  owing  to  the  dilatation  of 
its  cavities.  The  occurrence  of  such  instances  is,  by  some  authorities, 
denied.  If  they  occur,  dilatation  is  their  conspicuous  feature,  and 
they  come  more  accurately  under  that  head.  Diminished  bulk 
remains  a  character  of  those  forms  of  atrophy  which  may  most  con- 
veniently be  considered  under  this  designation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  may  be  lessened  in  quantity,  may 
have  undergone  atrophy,  when  there  is  increase  of  other  elements 
in  the  cardiac  wall.  In  such  cases  the  weight  of  the  heart  is,  as  a 
rule,  not  diminished,  and  these  instances  are  considered  under  the 
head  of  the  special  degenerations.  Only  those  rare  examples  will 
be  here  alluded  to  in  which  the  weight  of  a  heart  so  changed  is  less 
than  normal. 

History. — The  important  functions  always  attributed  to  the  heart 
rendered  its  atrophy  a  more  anomalous  condition,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
earlier  observers,  than  its  enlargement.  Accordingly  we  find  that  this 
condition  early  attracted  attention.  Pliny  states  that  the  kings  of  Egypt 
noted  its  occurrence.  Riolanus  alluded  to  it,  and  ascribed  it  to  defi- 
ciency pf  the  pericardial  fluid.  A  well-marlced  case  was  recorded  by 
Soumain  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.^  Senac,  in  1749, 
described  it  carefully  in  his  treatise  on  the  heart,^  which  probably 

^  Relation  dc  I'onverture  d'une  femme  presque  sans  copur.    Paris,  1728. 
»  Traite  de  la  Structure  du  Cccur,  de  son  action  et  de  ses  iiialadios.    Paris,  17 iO,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  393. 
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remains  the  longest  monograph  yet  written  on  cardiac  anatomy  and 
pathology.  Allan  Burns,  in  1809,  described  some  very  characteristic 
examples.^  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Corvisart,  who  wrote  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  IMcrat,  in  1813,2  alluded  to  several  instances  which  he 
had  seen,  and  Bertin,  iu  1824,  gave  a  full  account  of  it,  while  by  his 
editor,  Bouillaud,^  varieties  were  subsequently  discriminated,  which 
have  since  been  recognised  by  most  writers  on  the  subject. 

Varieties. — Forms  of  cardiac  atrophy  have  been  distinguished 
corresponding  to  the  varieties  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Thus,  reduction 
in  the  weight  of  the  heart  due  to  mere  attenuation  of  the  walls,  the 
cavities  remaining  of  normal  size,  was  termed  by  Bouillaud,  simple 
atrophy. 

Reduction  in  size  of  the  heart,  with  diminution  in  the  size  of  its 
cavities,  so  that  they  still  bear  the  normal  proportion  to  the  heart, 
is  the  concentric  atrophy  of  Bouillaud  and  Walshe,*  the  simple  atrophy 
of  Hayden.^ 

Attenuation  of  the  cardiac  walls  and  diminished  weight  of  the 
heart,  with  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cavities,  is  the  eccentric  atrophy 
of  Bouillaud,  Forster,  Walshe,  and  others.  These  cases,  as  just  stated, 
come  more  properly  under  the  head  of  dilatation,  Hayden  applies  the 
term  "  eccentric  atrophy  "  to  a  condition  of  heart,  examples  of  which 
must  be  very  rare,  in  which  the  walls  are  attenuated,  the  whole 
heart  smaller,  but  the  cavities  larger  than  normal.  As  "  concentric 
atrophy  "  he  classes  hearts  which  are  smaller  than  normal,  have  the 
walls  relatively  thickened,  and  the  cavities  reduced  in  capacity.  This 
variety  was  described  by  INIerat  in  1813.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  either  of  these  two  varieties  has  any  real  existence ;  they 
probably  represent  only  states  of  contraction  or  relaxation  in 
atroohied  hearts.    Chomel  distinguished  two  varieties  according  to 

J.  o  o 

the  cause  of  the  atrophy — the  congenital  and  accidentals 

Causes. — Smallness  of  heart  may  be  a  congenital  or  an  acquu-ed 
condition. 

A.  Congenital  atrophy  is  usually  well  marked.  The  heart  of  an 
adult  otherwise  free  frctm  disease  may  not  exceed  that  of  a  child  six 
or  seven  years  old,  as  in  an  example  mentioned  by  Allan  Burns. 
The  immediate  causes  of  this  condition  are  unknown.  Hereditary 
iufl\ience  has  not,  hitherto,  been  traced.  It  is  said  to  be  more  common 
in  women  than  in  men.  The  subjects  of  it  may  be  in  other  respects 
well  formed,  but  sometimes  it  has  appeared  to  be  part  of  a  more 
general  arrest  of  development,  shown  by  a  childish  aspect  and 
defective  development  of  the  sexual  organs.    Parrot^  doubts  the 

^  Allan  Burns,  Observations  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Edinburgh,  1809,  p.  110. 
2  Dictionnaire  cles  Sciences  Medicales,  Art.  Cccur. 
»  Traite  clinique  des  Maladies  du  Cceur.    2ieme.  edition.    Paris,  1841. 
^  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels     Fourth  edition.    London,  1873,  p-  276. 
"  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  1875,  p.  585. 
■  "  Dictionnaire  en  30  volumes. 
7  Dictionnaire  Encyclopediiiue  des  Sciences  Medicales,  1876,  art  Coeur. 
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congenital  nature  of  these  cases,  and  believes  them  to  be  due  to  a 
simultaneous  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  heart  and  of  the  sexual 
organs,  occurring  at  puberty. 

B.  Acquired  atrophy  may  be  the  result  of  general  or  local  causes. 
The  chief  general  causes  are  chronic  luastinrj  diseases,  in  which  the 
heart  frequently  undergoes  diminution  in  size.  This  may  occur  in 
cancer,  phthisis,  syphilis,  chronic  suppuration,  diabetes.  According  to 
the  statistics  of  Quain,i  the  heart  is  small  in  about  half  the  cases 
of  phthisis,  and  the  diminution  in  size  is  rather  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men.  Out  of  171  cases,  it  was  small  in  53  per  cent, 
of  the  males,  in  67  per  cent,  of  the  females.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  special  influence  exercised  by  these  diseases  on  the  heart.  The 
organ  apparently  wastes  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  in 
consequence  of  the  defective  nutrition. 

The  local  causes  are  such  as  influence  directly  the  nutrition 
of  the  heart.  Narrowing  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  said  to  be  an 
occasional  cause.  The  influence  of  this  condition  is  to  be  more 
distinctly  traced  in  the  production  of  local  degeneration.  Walshe, 
however,  regards  the  influence  of  pressure  in  causing  local  atrophy 
as  due  to  its  effect  on  the  blood  supply. 

Com'pression  of  the  heart  is  apparently,  in  some  cases,  a  cause  of  its  ^ 
atrophy.  The  heart  has  been  found  small  in  long-continued  'pericardial 
effusion,  and  the  condition  has  been  compared  to  the  contraction  of  a 
lung  in  long-continued  effusion  into  the  pleura.  Pericardial  adhesions 
have  been  supposed  in  some  cases  to  have  caused  cardiac  atrophy. 
The  association  of  the  two  conditions  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Chevers.^  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  more  -  frequent  conse- 
quences. Kennedy^  found  atrophy  in  only  five  out  of  ninety  cases  of 
pericardial  adhesion  without  valve  disease.  The  contraction  of  tough 
lymph,  resulting  from  pericarditis,  has  in  some  cases  been  associated 
with  very  distinct  atrophy  of  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  heart.* 
Walshe  corroborates  this,  but  believes  that  the  effect  is  due  to  pressure 
upon  the  arteries.  Compression  hy  fatty  tissue  sometimes  leads  to 
atrophy  of  the  nmscular  fibres,  especially  when  the  fat  is  infiltrated 
among  them.  The  instances  of  this  change  in  which  the  heart  is 
smaller  than  the  normal  are  very  rare.  Wilks  and  Moxon  mention 
such  a  case  as  an  example  of  "  fatty  atrophy."  The  heart  weighed 
only  5^  oz. 

Local  atrophy,  affecting  one  part  of  the  heart,  is  due  most  commonly 
to  the  last-described  condition,  to  local  infiltration  with  fat.  Occa- 
sionally, the  limited  position  of  contracting  lymph,  or  narrowing  of 
one  coronary  artery,  may  have  the  same  effect. 

Pathological  Anatomy.— A  heart  the  subject  of  atrophy  is,  as 
already  stated,  lessened  in  weight.    The  heart  of  an  adult  may  weigh 

^  TiUinleian  Lectures,  1872.    Abstract  in  Lancet,  vol.  i.,  p.  426. 

«  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  voL  vii.  3  Edin.  ]\Icd.  Journal,  ISSf. 

*  An  observation  of  this  kind  was  recorded  byMalpighi. 
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only  six,  five,  or  even  four  ounces.  Quain  mentions  an  instance 
of  the  lieart  weighing  only  1  oz.  14  drs,  in  the  case  of  a  girl  aged 
fourteen,  who  died  of  phthisis.^  Its  size  is  also  lessened.  The  cir- 
cumference at  the  base  may  be  only  six  inclies.  Chomel  has 
recorded  an  instance  in  which  the  heart  of  an  adult  did  not  exceed 
in  size  a  hen's  egg.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  depends  chiefly 
on  the  condition  of  the  heart,  whether  contracted  or  relaxed.  The 
degree  of  contraction  may  be  estimated  hy  the  size  of  the  cavity. 
In  cases  of  acquired  atrophy  almost  all  the  adipose  tissue  has  disap- 
peared from  the  surface,  on  which  the  vessels  stand  out  conspicuou.sly. 
There  is  often  serous  infiltration  of  the  fibrous  tissue  from  which  the 
fat  has  been  removed.  The  texture  of  the  heart  may  he  little  changed, 
or  it  may  be  pale  in  colour  and  softer  than  natural.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  dark,  dense,  and  tougher  than  natural.  The  change 
depends  on  the  presence  and  form  of  degeneration,  whether  fatty 
or  fibroid,  partly  also  on  the  accumulation  of  pigment  granules  within 
the  fibres.  The  microscope  shows  the  primitive  bundles  to  be  lessened 
in  size.  The  fibres  are  often  fattily  degenerated ;  their  striation  is 
lessened,  sometimes  indistinguishalale.^  The  fibrous  tissue  between 
the  bundles  may  be  increased  in  quantity.  Occasionally,  especially 
,in  the  old,  brownish  pigment  may  encircle  the  nuclei  of  the  fibres,  or 
be  uniformly  distributed  through  their  substance.  When  it  occurs, 
the  pigmentation  is  usually  generally  distributed  through  the  heart, 
and  gives  its  substance  a  reddish-brown  tint.  Eindfleisch^  has 
described  it  as  a  special  form  of  atrophy — "  brown  atrophy."  Friedreich 
believes  that  the  pigment  is  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
muscle. 

Associated  conditions,  causing  the  atrophy,  may  coexist.  The 
various  general  conditions,  cancer,  phthisis,  &c.,  may  be  present. 
Pericardial  changes,  effusion,  lymph,  plates  of  calcification,  fatty 
accumulation,  may  compress  the  heart,  or  there  may  be  from  some 
cause  obvious  reduction  in  size  of  the  coronary  artery.  The  peri- 
cardial fluid  is,  according  to  Bamberger,  often  increased  in  quantity 
as  a  consequence  of  the  cardiac  atrophy. 

Symptoms. — The  physical  signs  of  atrophy  depend  on  the  lessened 
bulk  and  diminished  force  of  the  heart.  The  extent  of  dulness, 
especially  the  deep  dalness,  is  smaller  than  normal.  To  be  significant 
the  diminution  must  be  independent  of  emphysema  or  any  lung 
condition  obscuring  the  cardiac  dulness.  The  impulse  is  weak,  and 
felt  over  a  small  area.  The  sounds  may  be  lessened  in  intensity, 
'  or  tliey  may  be  unchanged.  The  latter  has  been  the  case  in 
Walshe's  experience.  The  pulse  is  small,  the  patient  weakly.  When 
due  to  a  local  cause  the  symptoms  of  the  local  causative  condition, 

^  Lunileiaii  Lectures,  loc.  cit. 

*  Tlie  "yellow  atrophy"  of  Einddeiscli  is  fatty  degeneration. 
3  Pathologische  Gewebelehre,  1875,  p.  126. 
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pericardial  effusion,  &c.,  are  often  present.  Palpitation,  dyspncea,. 
and  dropsy,  are  said  to  occiir  in  cases  of  acquired  atrophy  from  local 
malnutrition.  The  quantity  of  blood  remains  unchanged,  and  the 
small  heart  obstructs  the  circulation.  When  due  to  a  general  state, 
the  heart  suffers  in  common  with  the  blood  and  the  rest  of  the- 
system,  so  that  the  special  failing  is  unnoticed. 

The  general  conditions  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  heart  were, 
in  part  at  least,  attributed  by  the  earlier  writers  to  the  influence  of 
the  cardiac  state.  Phthisis  especially  was  believed  to  be  entirely  due- 
to  the  small  size  of  the  heart,  so  often  found-associated  with  it.  It  is 
■  customary  now,  as  already  stated,  to  regard  the  small  size  of  the  heart 
as  secondary  to  the  general  state,  and  to  attribute  to  it  no  causative- 
influence. 

Diagnosis. — In  determining,  post  mortem,  the  existence  of  atrophy, 
weight  should  be  taken  as  the  test.  The  error  of  mistaking  contraction 
for  atrophy  will  thus  be  avoided.  Burns  suggested,  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  same  error,  a  comparison  between  the  size  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  pericardium.  The  size  of  the  body  should  always  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  rarely  that  atrophy  of  the  heart  can 
be  diagnosed  during  life.  It  may  be  suspected  when  a  Weak  impulse 
and  diminished  dulness  coincide  with  signs  of  cardiac  failure  and 
with  some  recognised  causal  condition. 

Pkognosis. — Little  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  condition,  even  when 
its  existence  is  recognised.  The  prognosis  is  therefore  unfavourable, 
but  it  is  always  subordinate  to  that  of  the  condition  to  which  the 
atrophy  is  secondary. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  in  the  main  that  of  the  causal  state. 
In  general  wasting^  diseases  the  atrophy  of  the  heart  corresponds 
to  its  diminished  use,  and  needs  no  special  treatment  beyond  general 
tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  nux  vomica,  &c.  When  secondary  to  local 
changes,  little  can  be  done  by  treatment  beyond  the  removal  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  fluid  pressing  on  the  heart,  or  the  diminution,  by 
dietetic  management,  of  accumulations  of  fat. 
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HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  W  E.  Gowees,  M.D. 

Synonyms. — Enlargement  of  the  Heart,  Dilatation  of  the  Heart  (old 
writers) ;  Active  Aneurism  (Corvisart) ;  Uniform  Enlargement-  of  the 
Heart,  distinguished  from  dilatation  (Allan  Burns) ;  Hypersarcosis 
Cordis  (Lallemaud). 

Definition. — An  overgrowth  of  the  muscular  tissue  which  forms 
the  walls  of  the  heart.  Besides  muscular  tissue  the  heart  contains 
connective  tissue  and  adipose  tissue.  An  increase  in  either  of  these 
constituents  may  be,  and  has  been,  spoken  of  as  an  element  in  cardiac 
hypertrophy.  Thus  "  fatty  hypertrophy "  and  "  connective  tissue 
hypertrophy,"  or  "  false  hypertrophy,"  of  the  heart  have  been  described. 
It  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  applied  to  other 
organs  to  consider  these  changes  as  allied  to  degenerations,  and  to 
confine  the  term  "  hypertrophy  "  to  increase  in  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  heart.  Increased  thickness  of  the  endocardium  and  pericardium, 
which  often  coexists  with  muscular  hypei  trophy,  and  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  part  of  it,  is  described  separately  in  the  articles  "  Endo- 
carditis "  and  "  Pericarditis." 

History. — The  earliest  allusions  to  enlargement  of  the  heart  appear 
to  be  those  of  Nicolaus  Massa  in  1559^  and  of  Vesalius.  En- 
largement with  thickening  ot  the  walls  was  described  in  the  seventeentli 
century  by  Albertini,  by  our  own  countryman  Mayow,  and  by  Blancard. 
Its  origin  in  overwork  due  to  obstruction  in  the  circulation  was  clearl}'- 
pointed  out  by  Mayow,  who  in  1674  described  the  dependence  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  on  mitral  constriction.^ 

Vieussens^  in  1715  alluded  to  the  origin  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  in  the  overwork  caused  by  constriction  of  the  aortic 

^  Nicolaus  Massa,  Anatomire  Liber  Introdiictorius.    Venice,  1559,  p.  56. 

*  "  Inasmnch  as  the  blood,  on  account  of  the  obstruction,  could  not  pass  freely  into  the 
left  ventricle,  it  necessarily  happened  that  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  and  also  the  right 
ventricle,  were  distended  with  blood  ;  as  a  consequence  the  heart,  particularly  the  right 
ventricle,  would  have  to  contract  more  violently,  in  order  that  it  might  as  far  as 
possible  propel  the  blood  through  the  lungs  on  to  the  left  ventricle.  This  again  explains 
why  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  were  so  strong  and  dense,  since  this  chamber,  being 
submitted  to  more  violent  action,  would  be  enlarged  beyond  the  rest"  Mayow, 
Tractatus  medico-physici,  Oxonii,  1674.  DeMotu  Musculari,  cap.  vii.  The  trsnslation 
is  that  of  Cockle,  On  Insufficiency  of  the  Aortic  Valves.   London,  1861. 

3  Traite  du  Coeur,  1715. 
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orifice,  and  the  effect  of  obstruction  in  causing  enlargement  was  sys- 
tematically described  by  Senac  in  Lis  treatise  published  in  1749.^ 

Enlargement  from  overgrowth  without  dilatation  was  mentioned  by 
Morgagni^  in  1779,  by  Burserius  in  1798,^  and  later  by  Corvisart  in 
1806,  and  distinguished  by  Allan  Burns  in  1809,  who  recorded  an 
example  of  a  heart  "  weighing  several  pounds,  iri  which  the  cavities 
were  not  more  capacious  than  natural."  Corvisart  gave  a  clear 
description  of  tlie  various  forms  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  and 
recognised  the  frequency  with  which  the  left  ventricle  is  affected. 
Although  he  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  without  dila- 
tation, he  did  not  include  it  in  his  account  of  the  forms  of  enlarge- 
ment,* but  described  all  enlargements  of  the  heart  as  "aneurisms," 
classifying  them  as  "  active  "  or  "  passive,"  according  as  there  was  or 
was  not  hypertrophy.  Bertin,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  in  1811,^  pointed  out  the  special  character  of  hyper- 
trophy and  its  isolated  occurrence.  It  was  also  carefully  distinguished 
by  Kreysig  in  1816.^  But  in  France  the  nomenclature  of  Corvisart 
continued  in  use  by  M^rat,  Cloquet,^  and  Cruveilhier  until,  and  indeed 
long  after,  the  publication  of  Bertin's  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  heart ^ 
in  1824  gave  currency  to  his  distinction  of  the  "concentric,"  "simple," 
and  "  eccentric  "  forms  of  hypertrophy.  Bertin  also  demonstrated  by 
microscopical  examination  that  the  increase  of  the  heart's  substance  in 
hypertrophy  depends  on  an  overgrowth  of  muscular  tissue,  and  also 
endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  chemical  examination  of  the  tissue  of  the 
two  ventricles,  that  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  hypertrophied  muscle 
was  less  than  in  the  normal  portion.^  He  also  ably  vindicated  hyper- 
trophy from  some  of  its  supposed  consequences. 

Avenbrugger  in  1763  first  employed  percussion  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  and  estimating  enlargement  of  the'  heart.  The  example 
was  followed  by  Corvisart,  who  translated  Avenbrugger's  work.  Bertin 
advocated  auscultation  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  the  "  concentric  " 
and  "  eccentric  "  forms.  The  alterations  in  the  heart-sounds  in  hyper- 
trophy were,  however,  first  accurately  stated  by  Laennec.^'^ 


^  Traits  de  la  Structure  du  Coeur,  de  son  action  et  de  ses  maladies,  par  M.  Senac 
Paris,  1749.    Tom.  ii.,  p.  408. 

*  "  Veutriculus  dexter  corveam  quidem  secundum  naturam,  sed  crassissimas  parietes 
habebat."  De  sedibus  et  Causis  morborum.  Epist.  xvii.,  art.  22.  See  also  Epist. 
xxix.,  art.  20. 

3  The  Institutions  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  J.  Baptist  Burserius,  of  Kamfeld 
1798.    Translated  by  Cullen  Brown.    Vol.  v.  p.  312.    Edinburgh,  1803.  ' 

^  This  accounts  for  Laenuec's  assertion  tliat  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  without 
dilatation  escaped  the  notice  of  Corvisart.  Bertin  jiointed  out  that  the  condition  is 
described  by  Corvisart  in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  "  The  left  ventricle  without 
bein^  so  dilated,  had  much  stronger  and  thicker  parietes  than  usual."  On  Diseases  of 
the  Heart,  Hebb's  Translation,  p.  283. 

5  Mem.  de  I'Academie  Royalc  des  Sciences,  1811. 

«  Die  Krankheiten  des  Herzens,  Theil  ii.,  Abt.  i.,  p.  460. 

7  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicales,  art.  CcBur.  1813. 

8  Trai^  des  Maladies  du  C^ur  et  des  Gros  Vai.sseaux,  by  B.  J.  Bertin.  Redige  par 
Bouillaud.    Pari.s,  1824.  »  L„o.  oit.,  p.  300.  ^  ^ 

i»  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Forbes'  Trans.  1821  p  372 
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Varieties.  —The  hypertrophy  may  he  general,  when  each  portion  of 
the  heart  is  affected,  or  local,  when  only  part  of  the  heart  is  changed. 
When  the  result  of  the  change  is  a  simple  increase  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall,  without  any  change  in  the  size  of  the  cavity,  the  hyper- 
trophy is  called  "  simple ; "  when  there  is  dilatation  of  the  cavity  as 
well  as  hypertrophy  of  the  walls,  the  hypertro]j]iy  has  heen  termed 
^■eccentric."  "Kypcrtrophy  with  dilatation,"  or  "dilated  hypertrophy" 
are  other  names  which  have  heen  applied  to  this  condition.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cavity  is  lessened  in  size,  the  hypertrophy  has 
been  termed  "concentric."  The  existence  of  this  form  is  douhtful ;  it 
is  probable  that  the  su|)posed  permanent  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
cavity  is  merely  the  result  of  a  strong  contraction.  "  Mixed  "  hyper- 
trophy was  the  designation  given  by  Bertin  to  the  condition  in  which 
one  part  of  a  ventricle  is  thinned  and  another  thickened. 

Causes  and  Pathology. — A.  Predisposing  Causes. — Strictly  speak- 
ing, hypertrophy  of  the  heart  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  morbid  pre- 
disposing causes.  It  is  a  healthy  reaction  against  a  morbid  influence, 
and  the  conditions  which  permit  its  occurrence  are  those  of  health. 
Every  divergence  from  a  state  of  health,  which  does  not  immediately 
excite  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  tends  to  hinder  its  occurrence.  The 
only  general  or  distant  morbid  states  Avhich  are  concerned  in  its  pro- 
duction are  the  antecedents  of  its  exciting  causes,  and  these  cannot, 
strictly,  be  regarded  as  "  predisposing."  Hereditary  taint,  sex,  and  age 
influence  the  occurrence  of  the  exciting  causes  of  hypertrophy,  and 
render  the  condition  twice  as  frequent  in  males  as  in  females  (Walshe), 
mid  frequent  in  proportion  to  age,  because  men  are  by  occupation  and 
exposure  liable  to  the  causes  of  hypertrophy  more  than  women,  and 
hypertrophy  is  frequently  the  result  of  degenerative  changes,  the 
tendency  to  wliich  increases  with  age. 

Tour  conditions  of  health  may  be  considered  as  especially  predis- 
posing to  hypertrophy. 

(1)  General  nutritive  energy  of  the  system.  This  influence  is  shown 
in  the  tendency  of  the  normal  tissue  elements  to  increase,  under  certain 
local  stimuli ;  its  defect  by  their  tendency  to  waste,  to  degenerate,  and 
give  place,  under  the  local  nutritive  stimulus,  to  tissue  elements  of 
lower  vital  capacity.  This  influence  is  greater  in  the  young  than  in 
the  old.  Its  effect  in  determining  the  occurrence  or  the  degree  of 
hypertrophy  is  masked  by  the  greater  frequency  and  greater  force  of 
the  causes  of  hypertrophy  in  later  life.  It  is  seen,  however,  in 
the  rarity  with  wliich  considerable  hypertrophy  is  developed  in 
old  age. 

(2)  Nutritive  quality  of  blood.  The  influence  of  this  condition  is 
obvious,  and  is  seen  in  the  distinct  increase  in  hypertrophy  which  often 
follows  the  administration  of  hcematinics,  as  iron,  and  a  good  supply 
of  food. 

(3)  The  supply  to  the  cardiac  walls  of  a  due  quantity  of  blood. 
The  force  of  the  circulation  within  the  cardiac  walls  is  proportioned 
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to  the  distension  of  the  aorta.^  Hence,  whatever  interferes  with  the 
quantity  of  blood  entering  the  aorta  lessens,  cceteris  2Mribus,  the  capa- 
city of  the  heart  for  overgrowth ;  whatever  increases  the  quantity  of 
blood  sent  into  the  aorta,  and  increases  the  tension  of  the  blood  in  it, 
increases  the  blood-supply  to  the  heart,  increases  its  capacity  for 
overgrowth.  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  conditions  which  determines 
the  great  hypertrophy  so  common  in  aortic  regurgitation.  The  dis- 
tension of  the  aorta  at  the  end  of  the  ventricular  systole,  when  the 
coronary  arteries  are  being  filled,  is,  in  that  disease,  extreme.^ 

(4)  The  greater  (within  limits)  the  proportional  amount  of  rest  of 
the  heart,  the  more  perfect  is  its  nutrition.  The  period  available  for 
nutrition  is  greater  when  the  contractions  are  infrequent  than  when 
they  are  frequent.  The  systole  is  nearly  of  the  same  duration  at 
different  frequencies;  increased  frequency  in  contraction  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  diastole.  Hence  infrequent  contraction  favours  the 
development  of  hypertrophy  when  its  exciting  cause  exists.  The 
actual  influence  of  this  condition  is  obscured  by  the  increase  in  the 
exciting  cause,  overwork,  which  frequency  of  action  involves. 

B.  Exciting  Causes. — As  far  as  is  at  present  known  muscular  hyper- 
trophy has  but  one  immediate  cause — increase  of  work.  The  opera- 
tion of  this  cause,  the  "  physiological  stimulus,"  as  it  has  been  termed, 
may  be  traced  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  hypertrophy  is 
found.  Each  apparent  exception  becomes  conformable  to  the  rule 
when  the  conditions  under  which  the  hypertrophy  began  are  accu- 
rately known.  The  over-action  of  the  heart  is  the  cause  of  its  over- 
growth. Such  over-action  may  be  primary,  or  it  may  be  secondary  to 
an  increased  resistance  to  its  action.  Primary  over-action  commonly 
takes  the  form  of  increased  frequency  of  contraction.  Secondary 
over-action  is  in  the  form  of  increased  force  of  contraction.  But  the 
distinction  is  not  absolute,  as  will  appear  immediately. 

Other  causes  have  been  assumed  to  account  for  hypertrophy  in  cases 
in  which  the  influence  of  increased  work  could  not  be  clearly  traced. 
An  irritative  influence  of  the  blood  on  the  heart,  leading  directly  to 
its  overgrowth,  has  been  assumed  in  order  to  account  for  some  cases  of 
hypertrophy.  But  there  are  at  present  no  facts  to  support  the  idea  that 
any  blood  state,  any  nutritive  influence  other  than  the  physiological 
stimulus,  ever  leads  to  overgrowth  of  muscular  tissue.^ 

I,  Simple  Over-action  of  the  Heart,  the  conditions  of  the  circula- 

^  This  was  very  clearly  taught  by  Corrisaii.  "The  heart  .  .  .  will  have  to  drive 
forward,  through  the  narrow  artery,  too  great  a  column  of  blood  .  .  .  which  will  neces- 
sarily react  upon  the  agent  which  iinpcJs  it.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  corona-ry  arteries  as  well 
as  the  capillaries  of  the  heart,  remaining  in  a  permanent  state  of  fulncas,  will  supjily  more 
nourishing  matter  to  the  fleshy  substiince  of  thi*  organ  ;  whence  arise,  without  doubt, 
the  increase,  at  least  in  part,  of  its  vital  energy  .  .  .  the  greater  consistence  of  the 
parietes,  and  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the  organ." — Loc.  cat.,  p.  60. 

ii  MilniT  Fothergill  (Diseases  of  the  Heart,  65)  maintains  that  the  blood-supply 
to  the  heart  walls  is  deficient  m  aortic  regurgitation,  because  tlie  tension  in  the  aorta 
so  soon  falls.  But,  from  the  short  course  of  the  coronary  arteries,  their  distension 
must  be  rapid,  and  related,  in  degree,  to  the  degree  of  the  tension  of  the  aortic  blood, 
lather  than  to  the  duration  of  the  tension. 

^  The  conditions  of  overgrowth  in  different  tissues  no  doubt  vary  widely.    lu  some, 
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tion  and  heart  entailing  no  increased  resistance,  i.e.  no  primary  increase 
of  work— is  always  the  consequence  of  deranged  innervation.  Its 
nervous  mechanism  is  at  present  ill-understood.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  a  simple  increase  in  the  force,  without  change  in 
the  frequency,  of  the  heart's  action,  ever  results  from  this  inllueuce. 
Increased  frequency  is  the  common  result.  The  more  frequent 
contractions  are  often  appai'ently  more  forcible.  Such  over- 
action  of  the  heart  is  well  seen  in  simple  nervous  palpitation,  and 
most  strikingly  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  Continuous  emotional  ex- 
citement is  a  powerful  cause  of  it.  It  is  produced  also  by  the 
influence  of  many  agents,  such  as  alcohol,  tea,  and  coffee.  It  is  pro- 
duced also  by  general  muscular  effort.  Effort  acts,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  another  way,  by  causing  increased  resistance  to  the  movement 
of  the  blood.^ 

Such  increased  frequency  of  contraction  tends  to  cause  hyper- 
trophy only  in  so  far  as  it  increases  the  total  work  of  the  heart.  It 
does  this,  however,  in  more  than  one  way.  (1)  Part  of  the  work  of 
the  heart  consists  in  the  movement  of  its  own  mass.  No  doubt  this 
is  but  a  small  fraction  of  its  total  labour,  but  it  is  a  definite 
quantity,  and  increases  directly  as  the  frequency  of  contraction.  (2) 
Although  simple  increase  in  the  frequency  of  contraction  of  the  heart 
does  not  necessarily  increase  that  part  of  the  heart's  work  which 
consists  in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  it  does  practically  effect  such 
an  increase.  If  a  heart  contracts  at  twice  the  normal  frequency,  and 
the  blood  enters  the  heart  at  the  normal  rate,  only,  say,  one-half  of 
the  normal  quantity  of  blood  will  at  each  diastole  enter,  and  at  each 
systole  be  discharged.  The  work  of  the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood 
would  thus  remain  the  same.  Practically,  however,  increased  fre- 
quency of  contraction  tends  to  quicken  the  whole  circulation,  so 
that  under  the  circumstances  assumed,  more  than  half  the  normal 
quantity  of  blood  would  at  each  contraction  enter  and  leave  the  heart. 

hyperplasia  of  the  proper  tissue-elements  is  induced  by  any  local  irritant.  This  has 
suggested  a  generalisation  which  asserts  a  common  basis  for  hypertrophy  and  inflamma- 
tion. The  conclusion,  true  of  some  tissues,  is  quite  inapplicable  to  muscular  fibres.  {FMc 
Moxon,  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Nov.  26,  1870.)  But  the  theoiy  has  obtained  in  Ger- 
many wide  currency  and  ajijDlication,  so  that  a  recent  writer  (Zielonko.Virchow's  Archiv, 
1872)  gives,  as  an  example  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  enlargement  which  resulted 
from  the  iuseniou  of  a  setou  'in  its  substance,  although  microscopical  examination 
showed  only  ordinaiy  inflannnatoiy  products  as  the  cause  of  the  enlargement.  Henry 
Green  (Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.)  has  suggested  that  hj^pertropliy  of  the  heart  may 
sometimes  be  due  to  the  irritative  influence  of  the  blood  in  rheumatism,  but  the  evi- 
dence which  ho  has  adduced  is  chiefly  clinical,  and  ])ossesses  little  weight  iu  companson 
with  the  almost  unifoiin  significance  of  ])athological  facts. 

'  Les  mouvemens  violents  donnent  sou  vent  plus  de  masse  an  cceur  de  meme  que  les 
maladies  :  nous  reduirons  ces  mouvemens  aux  exercises  fatiguants,  h  I'agitation  qui  suit 
les  exces  du  vin,  et  h  celle  qui  causent  les  passions  (Senac,  loc.  cit.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  400). 
Corvisart  recorded  his  conviction  that  the  passions  were  the  most  powerful  cause 
of  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  instanced  the  influence  of  the  French  revolution 
in  causing  the  malady  (loc.  cit.,  ]ip.  322  and  32-3).  Statistics  furnished  by  Farr,  and 
given  by  Quain  in  his  Lumleian  Lectures,  show  that  the  deaths  of  males  at  all  ages 
Irom  heart  disease  have  increa.sed  lilty  per  cent,  on  the  increase  iu  population,  and  that 
this  increase  aifccts  adult  life  almost  exclusively  (Lancet,  1872,  vol  i.  p.  392). 
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Hence  the  tension  of  the  arterial  blood  becomes  increased,  and  the 
pulse  fuller  and  less  compressible.  Eeflex  relaxation  of  the  peripheral 
arterioles,  the  natural  effect  of  increased  tension,  relieves,  but  often 
incompletely,  this  increased  tension.  Thus  the  intra- ventricular  pres- 
sure and  the  work  of  the  heart  are  increased.  (3)  The  heart,  acting 
thus  with  excessive  frequency,  may  act  also  with  excess  of  force.  The 
increased  force  may  be  felt  under  such  circumstances.  The  heart 
"  thumps "  against  the  ribs.  In  the  pulse  the  increased  force  often 
is  unnoticed  on  account  of  the  smaller  quantity  of  blood  which 
leavfes  the  left  ventricle  at  each  contraction.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  many  circumstances  which  increase  the  frequency,  also,  at  the 
same  time,  increase  the  force  of  the  heart's  action.  Muscular  effort 
is  one  of  these. 

This  then  is  the  mechanism  by  which  increased  frequency  of  con- 
traction may  cause  hypertrophy.  Its  total  influence  is  not,  however, 
great.  Increase  in  frequency  of  contraction  is  rarely  of  long  duration 
imder  circumstances  of  due  nutritive  energy,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
hypertrophy  can  be  ascribed  with  probability  to  simple  primary  overr 
action  of  the  heart. 

II.  Increased  Resistance  to  the  Action  of  the  Heart  is  unquestionably 
the  chief  cause  of  its  hypertrophy.  Such  resistance  may  be  in  th§ 
form  of  (1)  traction  from  without,  or  of  (2)  pressure  within  the  con- 
tracting organ. 

(1)  As  a  matter  of  fact  pericardial  adhesions  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  cardiac  hypertrophy;^  and,  according  to  Wilks,^  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  much  more  frequently  than  of  the 
left.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  such  adhesions  may  oppose  the 
diminution  in  size,  and  change  of  shape,  which  the  heart  undergoes 
during  its  contraction.  But  for  such  adhesions  to  hinder  a  contracting 
heart,  the  external  surface  of  the  pericardium  must  be  connected  witl; 
more  than  usual  firmness  to  the  adjacent  structures.  It  is  not  certain^ 
moreover,  that  resistance  to  contraction  applied  from  without  has  the 
same  effect  as  resistance  applied  within  the  heart,  and  the  conditions 
are  so  complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  direct  influence  of 
the  adhesions  in  causing  the  hypertrophy.  Dilatation  is  invariably, 
under  such  circumstances,  associated  with  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  more  direct  result  of  the  perii'-ardiaj 
adhesion  than  the  hypertrophy,  both  as  the  simple  effect  of  the  external 
traction,  and  as  the  result  of  the  weakening  of  the  wall  of  the  heart 
by  the  sub-pericardial  changes.  But  dilatation  tends  in  itself,  as  will 
be  shown  immediately,  to  produce  hypertrophy,  and  the  hypertrophy 
in  an  adherent  heart,  without  other  cause  of  hypertro])hy,  is  commonly 
not  more  than  the  dilatation  might  account  for.  The  effect  of  peri7 
cardial  adhesions  is  considered  at  greater  length,  in  the  article  o^ 
Dilatation  of  the  Heart.  Their  direct  influence  in  causing  hypertrophy 
must  be  regarded  as  possible,  but  unproved.  i 

^  As  Morgagni,  Beau,  Hope,  and  others  have  especially  noticed. 
^  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  202, 
VOL.  IV.  Z  Z 
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(2)  Increased  blood-pressure  witliin  the  heart  during  its  systole  is 
the  common  cause  of  its  muscular  over-growth.  This  is  the  element 
which  underlies  most  of  the  conditions  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
hypertrophy.  This  increased  pressure  may  be  due  to  one  of  two 
causes ;  {a)  the  mass  of  blood  to  be  moved  may  be  abnormally  large ; 
(h)  there  may  be  an  abnormal  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  the 
blood.  The  effect  of  each  condition  is  to  augment  the  resistance  to 
be  overcome  by  the  contracting  fibres — to  increase  the  work  of  the 
heart. 

(a)  The  mass  of  blood  to  be  moved  may  be  abnormally  large.  This 
condition  exists  in  all  forms  of  over-distension  of  the  heart.  Dilata- 
tion canoot  exist  without  an  increase  in  the  work  of  the  heart. 
Hence  hypertrophy  is  its  almost  invariable  concomitant — invariable 
when  the  nutritive  conditions  are  such  as  to  render  growth  of  Muscular 
fibre  possible. 

The  mechanism  of  over-distension  is  considered  fully  in  the  article 
on  Dilatation  of  the  Heart.  It  may  be  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  direct 
when  a  cavity  is  over-filled  by  the  contraction  of  an  over-distended 
chamber  behind  it.  Thus  in  mitral  regurgitation  the  left  ventricle  is 
over- filled  by  the  contraction  of  the  over-distended  left  auricle,  and  be- 
comes dilated  and  hyper trophied;  or  the  over-distension  may  be  indirect, 
the  result  of  a  supply  of  blood  to  the  chamber  from  a  double  source — 
the  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  chamber  and  its  supply  in  the 
normal  course  of  the  circulation.  Thus  the  left  ventricle  becomes 
over-distended,  dilated,  and  often  enormously  hypertrophied  in  aortic 
regurgitation ;  and  the  left  auricle  becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied 
in  mitral  regurgitation.  So,  too,  in  dilatation  from  the  weakening  of 
the  wall  consequent  on  pericarditis,  hypertrophy  commonly  ensues. 
No  doubt  in  these  conditions  of  dilatation  the  whole  of  the  blood  is 
not  always  expelled  from  the  ventricle  at  each  systole,  but  the  intra- 
cardiac pressure  during  the  systole  is  still  increased,  and  with  it  the 
work  of  the  heart. 

Plethora  has  been  supposed  to  cause  cardiac  hypertrophy.  Nie- 
meyer  points  out  that  the  transient  plethora  induced  by  a  hearty  meal 
with  much  fluid  may,  if  habitually  repeated,  have  such  an  influence. 
The  action  of  the  kidneys  commonly  prevents  any  permanent  dis- 
tension of  the  vessels  from  this  cause. 

(h)  There  may  be  an  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  the  blood 
superadded  to  that  which  exists  in  health.  This  obstruction  may  be 
situated  within  or  without  the  heart.  Within  the  heart,  it  may  be  at 
the  orifice  by  which  the  blood  leaves  the  chamber  affected.  Thus  an 
obstruction  at  an  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  will  cause  hypertrophy  of 
the  corresponding  auricle ;  obstruction  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  will  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle;  obstruction  at  the 
aortic  orifice  will  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  all  these 
cases  dilatation  may  be  conjoined  with  the  hypertrophy,  and  increase 
it.s  amount. 

The  obstruction  may  be  outside  the  heart.    It  may  be  in  the  larger 
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arteries,  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  Their  calibre  may  be 
reduced  by  pressure  upon  them  (as  by  an  aneurism  of  another  vessel), 
or  by  constriction  due  to  changes  in  their  walls.^  The  hypertrophy 
which  occasionally  occurs  in  long- continued  displacement  of  the 
heart,  whether  from  pleural  effusions  or  deformities  of  the  thorax, 
consequent  on  curvatures  of  the  spine,  &c.,  is  probably  due 
chiefly  to  the  increased  obstruction  in  the  great  vessels  from  their 
displacement  and  altered  course.^ 

Aortic  aneurism  has  been  regarded  as  a  cause  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle  since  the  days  of  Corvisart.  The  association  of 
the  two  has  frequently  been  noted,  and  has  been  referred  by 
Niemeyer  to  the  law  in  physics  according  to  which  the  resistance 
encountered  by  a  liquid  moving  through  a  tube  is  increased  if  the 
tube  be  suddenly  expanded,  just  as  if  it  be  contracted.  But  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether  hypertrophy  does  occur  as  a 
simple  consequence  of  aortic  aneurism.  Senac  long  ago  expressed  a 
doubt  upon  the  subject.^  Stokes  affirmed  that  "  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  aneurism  in  any  portion  of  the 
aorta  throws  additional  labour  on  the  heart,  and  hence  we  commonly 
find  a  small  heart  co-existing  with  [a  vast  aneurism."  ^  Walshe 
also  regarded  the  hypertrophy  as  an  occasional  consequence,  and  not 
invariable  even  when  the  sac  of  the  aneurism  was  situated  near  the 
sigmoid  valves.  The  observations  of  Axel  Key,^  indeed,  suggest  the 
question  whether  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  not  more  common  when 
the  aneurism  is  far  from,  than  when  near  the  heart.  He  has  recorded 
eighteen  cases  of  aneurism  near  the  heart,  in  not  one  of  which  was 
there  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  most  of  the  cases,  indeed, 
the  muscle  was  more  or  less  thinned,  with  or  without  slight  dilatation, 
especially  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity.  Considerable  dilatation 
seemed  related  to  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  not  to  the  aneurism. 
In  several  cases  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  was  positively  diminished 
in  capacity,  although  the  walls  were  thinned.  In  some  instances  the 
muscle  of  the  conus  arteriosus  ' was  thick,  while  the  rest  was  thin. 
The  atrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue  was  most  marked  in  some  cases  in 
which  the  aneurism  lay  near  the  heart.  He  suggests  as  an  explana- 
tion of  this  singular  atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  pressure  of  the 
aneurism  on  the  pulmonary  artery,  lessening  the  amount  of  blood 
reaching  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  contained  in  the  sac  of  a  large  aneurism. 

^  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  has  been  produced  artificially  by  Zielonko,  in  tlie 
guinea-pig  by  tying  a  ligature  round  the  aorta,  and  thus  reducing  its  calibre.  Virchow's 
Archiv,  Bd.  62,  Heft  I.  p.  22. 

"  See  Hilton  Fagge,  Path.  Trans.,  vol.  xvii. 

3  "  It  is  certain^that  the  dilatation  of  these  vessels  (aorta  and  pulmonary^^artcry)  have 
not  always  the  consequence  (of  causing  enlargement  of  the  heart)."  He'  goes  on  to 
describe  a  case  in  whicli  the  aorta  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  head,  from  the  arch  to  the 
diaphragm,  in  which  the  volume  of  the  heart  was  normal.  Senac,  Traite,  &c.,  1749, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  407. 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  579. 

»  Nord.  Med.  Ark.  1869,  I.  4,  Nr.  22,  and  Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,  vol.  150,  p.  21. 
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Degenerative  changes  in  the  arteries  cause  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  total  work  of  the  heart,  and  are  effective  causes  of  hypertrophy. 
The  increased  resistance  which  they  produce  is  due  to  the  loss  of 
elasticity  in  the  vessels,  their  more  tortuous  course,  and  the  increased 
friction  from  roughening  of  their  inner  surface.  In  health  the  elastic 
vessels  yield  before  the  blood  which  is  thrown  into  them.  Wlien 
elasticity  is  lost  the  vessels  approximate  to  rigid  tubes,  and  the  resis- 
tance they  present  is  consequently  increased.  By  the  increased 
tortuosity  of  the  vessels,  due  to  the  loss  of  elasticity,  their  absolute 
length  becomes  greater,  and  the  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  waU. 
of  the  vessel  is  also  increased.  These  degenerative  changes  are 
usually  found,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  after  middle  life,  and  are 
probably  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  left 
ventricle,  w^hicli  has  been  said  by  Bizot^  to  occur  during  the  later 
period  of  life.  Degenerative  changes  may  be  a  consequence  as  well 
as  a  cause  of  cardiac  hypertrophy,  the  result  of  the  increased  strain 
to  which  the  vessels  are  exposed.  This  fact,  which  will  be  considered 
presently,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  significance  of  the 
association. 

The  obstruction  may  be  situated  in  the  minute  arterioles  and 
capillaries.  In  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs  obstruction  from  this 
cause  may  be  traced.  In  emphysema  many  vessels  are  destroyed,  and 
those  which  remain  are  elongated  and  narrowed  by  the  over-distension 
of  the  air-cells.  The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs  is  thus  very  much  increased,  and  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  right  ventricle  resxilt,  and  may  be  carried  to  a  high  degree. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  not  infrequent  in  phthisis ;  Quain 
states  that  in  171  cases  it  was  present  in  25  per  cent,  of  the  males, 
■7  per  cent,  of  the  females.  The  conditions  of  lung  to  which  it  is 
related  have  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  in  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  it  is 
especially  frequent ;  the  compression  and  destruction  of  the  minute 
vessels  by  the  contracting  tissue  produce  the  obstruction.  Compres- 
sion of  the  lung  tissue,  by  pleural  effusion  is  said  to  have  a  similar 
effect.  In  all  these  conditions,  if  long  continued,  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle  may  occur. 

Long-continued  muscular  effort  entails  cardiac  hypertrophy.  As 
Clifford  Allbutt  and  Myers  have  shown,  the  influence  of  this  cause 
can  often  be  distinctly  traced,  especially  (Milner  Fothergill  says) 
among  those  who  work  with  the  arms.  Animals  frequently  afford 
instances  of  the  remarkable  effect  which  this  cause  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. The  most  celebrated  instance  is  that  of  the  Irish  greyhound 
"  Master  Magrath,"  the  heart  of  which  bore  three  times  its  normal 
proportion  to  the  body- weight,  and  no  cause  for  the  enlargement 
but  extreme  and  long-continued  exertion  could  be  discovered.-  The 
increased  work  in  which  the  hypertrophy  arises  is  probably  in 
part  the  result  of  the  increased  frequency  and  force  with  which,  in 

1  Memoirs  do  la  Societe  Modicah;  d'Obscrv.  de  Paris,  1836. 
*  liaughton,  British  Medical  Jourual,  Jan.  20,  1872. 
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consequence  of  the  respiratory  needs,  the  heart  acts.  But  it  is  in 
part  the  result  of  the  compression  of  the  capillaries  of  the  muscles 
by  the  contracting  fibres,  .and  also  the  result  of  the  compression  of 
the  arterial  trunks  by  the  rigid  muscles.  The  total  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  thereby  considerably  increased.  This  resistance 
is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Increase  in  arterial  pressure  during 
general  muscular  contraction  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally 
by  Traube. 

During  pregnancy  the  addition  of  the  placental  to  the  systemic 
circulation  involves  a  considerable  addition  to  the  work  of  the  heart. 
Larcher^  found,  on  examination  of  the  hearts  of  100  women  who  died 
in  child-birth,  that  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  was  invariably 
thickened.  The  average  thickness  was  -015  m.  (about  f  inch).  His 
observations  have  been  confirmed  by  the  clinical  investigations  of 
Duroziez,  who  found  that  the  greater  the  number  of  pregnancies  the 
more  permanent  is  the  enlargement.  He  asserts  that  the  enlargement 
continues  through  the  whole  of  the  lactation  period.  Friedreich, 
however,  expresses  some  doubt  on  the  subject.^- 

The  remarkable  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  which  is  met  with  in 
Bright's  disease  must  be  considered  among  those  which  result  from 
obstruction  to  the  flow  through  the  minuter  vessels.  It  occurs  in  all 
forms  of  chronic  kidney  disease,  most  frequently  in  the  contracted 
kidney,  least  frequently  in  the  lardaceous  form.  According  to  Grainger 
Stewart,  it  is  invariable  in  the  last  stage  of  the  acute  inflammatory 
affection,  in  which,  the  disease  having  assumed  a  chronic  form, 
the  kidney  undergoes  reduction  in  bulk. 

The  hypertrophy  which  occurs  in  this  condition  is  confined  to  the 
left  ventricle,  and  is  often  uncomplicated  by  dilatation.  It  is  frequently 
considerable  in  amount.  Among  such  hearts  the  best  examples  of 
simple  hypertrophy  are  met  with.  After  death  the  heart  often 
remains  firmly  contracted,  and  the  characters  of  a  concentric  hyper- 
trophy are  simulated.  Dilatation  may  co-exist  with  the  hypertrophy 
in  consequence  of  coincident  degeneration. 

The  association  of  this  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with  kidney 
disease  was  first  pointed  out  by  Bright  in  1827^  as  so  remarkable 
that  some  causal  connection  between  the  two  must  exist,  and  he 
afterwards,  in  1836,*  expressed  his  opinion  "  either  that  the  altered 
quality  of  the  blood  affords  irregular  and  unwonted  stimulus  to  the 
organ  immediately,  or  that  it  so  affects  the  minute  and  capillary 
circulation  as  to  render  greater  action  necessary  to  send  the  blood 
through  the  distant  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system."  The  latter 
theory  is  that  which  has  obtained  general  acceptance,  with  certain 
modifications  to  be  alluded  to  more  fully.  Modern  investigation, 
while  it  has  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 

1  Archives  Gen.  de  Med.,  Mars  ISSO,  and  note  by  Larcher  appended  to  a  paper  by 
Menike, /fridZ,  torn.  xvi.  1828,  p.  521.  x  t  j 

2  Herzkrankheiton,  p.  288.  3  Med.  Eeports,  p.  23. 
♦  Guy's  Hosp.  Keports,  vol.  i.  p  397. 
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the  hypertrophy  arises,  has  scarcely  carried  us  further  in  our 
explanation. 

The  most  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  is  certainly  the  fact 
that  increased  tension  of  the  arterial  blood  commonly  occurs  in  those 
cases  of  Bright's  disease  in  which  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  so 
often  found.  The  hardness  of  the  pulse  in  such  cases  had  long  heen 
remarked,  but  its  signifirance  was  not  generally  recognised  until  the 
sphygmograph,  by  supplying  a  measure  of  its  degree,  drew  attention  to 
its  importance  as  supplying  independent  evidence  of  an  obstruction  to 
the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  smaller  vessels. 

Traube,^  who  first  called  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  in- 
creased arterial  tension,  assumed,  in  effect,  that  the  increased  resistance 
■within  the  kidney  was  the  cause  of  the  obstruction.  The  theory  has 
been  largely  accepted  in  Germany,  but  its  manifest  inadequacy  has  pre- 
vented it  from  meeting  even  partial  acceptance  in  this  country.  It  is 
said^  that  Traube  himself  before  his  death  ceased  to  hold  it  in  its 
original  form. 

In  the  smaller  arteries  a  remarkable  change  of  structure  was 
j)ointed  out  by  George  Johnson  in  1850  as  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscular  coat.^  First  discovered  in  the  Iddney,  the  change  was  soon 
found  to  be  general  throughout  the  system.  The  occurrence  of  such 
increased  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  now  generally 
admitted,  and  the  view  that  the  thickening  is  due  to  hypertrophy  of 
the  muscular  coat  has  received  very  wide  confirmation.  Muscular 
over-action  being  the  only  known  cause  of  muscular  hypertrophy, 
Johnson  at  first  ascribed  the  vascular  change  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart — the  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries.  It  was  assumed  that  the  arteries 
by  their  contraction  aided  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  over- 
acted to  overcome  the  increased  resistance.  But  with  the  fall  of  the 
theory  of  arterial  propulsion,  this  explanation  became  untenable.  The 
function  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  vessels  being,  as  far  as  is  known, 
the  adjustment  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  permanent  spasmodic 
contraction  became  the  only  explanation  of  the  h}q3ertrophy,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  ably  maintained  by  Johnson.  That  such 
spasm  exists  is,  on  Johnson's  facts,  highly  probable,  and  may,  the 
writer  believes,  be  actually  seen  in  the  arteries  of  the  retina  in  most 
cases  of  Bright's  disease  in  which  a  high  arterial  tension  exists.  The 
effect  of  such  spasm  must  be  an  increased  resistance  to  tlie  movement 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  an  augmentation  of  its  tension.  Instead 
of  aiding,  it  thus  directly  opposes  the  action  of  the  heart.  That  it  is 
the  sole  cause  of  the  increased  resistance  may  be  doubted.    Even  if  it 

1  Zusammenhang  zwischen  Herz  u.  Niovenkranklieiteii,  Berlin,  ]  856. 

2  By  Milner  Fothcrgill,  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  286.  Tlie  inadcqirate  character 
of  Traube's  theory  led  Bamberger  into  a  denial  of  Traube's  facts,  relative  to  the 
increased  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  increased  arterial 
pressure.  Bat  these  facts  may  now  be  considered  to  be  established,  and  the  dctailfs 
of  the  controversy  between  Traube  and  Bamliergcr  have  ceased  to  be  instructive. 

^  Mcd.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol,  xxxiii.,  1850,  p.  107. 
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were  the  only  cause,  the  difficulty  is  not  lessened,  for  we  arc  almost 
as  ignorant  of  its  origin  as  we  are  of  the  nature  of  any  obstruction 
due  to  the  changed  composition  of  the  blood.  The  natural  effect 
of  increased  arterial  tension,  increased  endocardial  pressure,  is  im- 
mediate relaxation  of  the  minute  arteries,  and  freer  circulation.  The 
spasm  of  the  vessels  under  these  circumstances  is  therefore  a  pheno- 
menon very  difficult  to  explain.  Ludwig  asserts  on  experimental 
grounds  that  it  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  retained  urinary  salts  on 
the  vaso-motor  centre. 

The  existence  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
arteries  has,  however,  been  denied  by^Gull  and  Sutton,^  who  ascribe 
the  thickening  to  a  "fibrosis,"  and  attribute  the  resistance  to  the 
movement  of  the  blood  to  the  obstruction  in  the  vessels  due  to 
the  inelasticity  of  this  tissue.  They  do  not  regard  the  fibrosis  as 
the  consequence  of  the  renal  disease,  but  as  a  primary  general  change,  of 
which  the  affection  of  the  kidney  is  only  one  local  instance.  This  theory 
of  the  primary  general  character  of  Bright's  disease  accords  very  well 
with  the  phenomena  of  some  cases,  but  as  an  explanation  of  all  cases 
of  contracting  kidneys  it  is  open  to  some  objections  apart  from  the 
weight  which  must  be  attached  to  Johnson's  observations.  In 
many  cases  of  contracting  kidney  there  is  certainly  fibroid  over-growth 
to  be  found  widely  distributed,  but  the  degree  of  change  in  the  Iddney 
is  incomparably  greater  than  that  in  other  organs,  so  as  to  suggest 
strongly  the  idea  of  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidney.  Another 
fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that,  whatever  be  the  cause 
of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  the  contracted  kidney,  a  similar 
hypertrophy  results  as  a  remote  consequence  of  kidney  disease  un- 
questionably local  in  its  origin.  In  later  stages  of  an  acute  nephritis, 
hjrpertrophy  of  the  heart  is  even  more  frequent  than  in  the  primary 
contracting  kidney,  and  is  associated  with  the  same  increased  arterial 
tension. 

The  conclusion  then  seems  to  be  that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
occurs  in  kidney  diseases  as  a  result  of  increased  arterial  blood- 
pressure,  the  result  of  some  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  the 
blood  in  the  minute  vessels ;  that  such  obstruction  is  in  many  cases 
the  indirect  consequence  of  the  kidney  disease ;  that  it  is  accom- 
panied in  most  cases  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  smaller  arteries,  to 
which  it  is  in  part  to  be  ascribed. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases,  the  obstruction  causing  the  hypertrophy  of 
one  ventricle  may  be  situated,  not  in  the  vessels,  large  or  small,  but 
beyond  them,  in  the  other  side  of  the  heart.  Thus  in  mitral  ob- 
struction, the  right  ventricle  is  very  constantly  hypertrophied ;  in 
obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  system  and  right  side  of  the  heart,  the 
left  ventricle  may  become  hypertrophied.  The  obstruction  may  even 
be  on  the  same  side  of  the  heart,  and  act  through  both  systems  of 
vessels,  the  pulmonary  and  the  systemic.    Thus  mitral  regurgitation 

'  ^  Med.-Chir.  Trans  vol.  Iv.  1872, 
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may,  as  Friedreich  has  remarked,  cause  not  only  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  distension  of  the  riglit  side  of  the  heart,  over-filling  of  the 
systemic  venous  system,  but  increase  on  the  tension  of  the  arterial 
blood,  and  thus  cause  an  increase  in  the  work  of  the  left  ventricle,  and 
an  increase  in  its  hypertrophy.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  me- 
chanism by  which  this  arterial  distension  is  effected,  but  as  a  clinical 
fact  it  is  unquestionable,  and  occurs  especially  in  cases  of  mitral 
regurgitation,  in  which  the  left  ventricle  is  greatly  dilated  and  hyper- 
tropliied.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  effect  of  the  secondary 
dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  in  augmenting  the  mechanical 
obstruction,  A  tracing  from  a  pulse  in  such  a  condition  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  p.  714. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  group  the  causes  of  hypertrophy  which 
have  been  described,  first,  according  to  their  position  (Table  I.), 
secondly,  according  to  their  effect  (Table  II.). 


TABLE  I. 


EXCITING  CAUSES  OF  CARDIAC  HYPERTROPHY. 


Over-action,  primary 


Nervous  palpitation,  effect  of 
alcoliol,  tea,  coffee,  <5ic., 
muscular  effort  (in  part). 


Over-action, 
secondary 

_  to  increas- 
ed resist- 
ance  .  . 


Endocar- 
dial . 


Increase  in  ob- 
struction to 
njoveiuont  of 
blood,  situ- 
ated  .    .  . 


V  r  Q 


T-RtOlNG 


Outside  the 
heart. 


Arteries 
largo, 

Arterial 

system 
generally. 


Arterioles 

and 
capillaries. 


/  Exocardial  Pericardial  adhesions. 

I-  Dilatation  of  heart,  primary 
Increase  in  mass  of  blood  to  be  moved    .   .  /     or  secondary  to  regurgita- 

\    tion,  &c. 

Within  theheait,  acting  im- 1  contraction  of  orifices, 
mediately  J 

Constriction  of  aorta,  or  pul- 
monary artery,  aneurism  (?), 
displacement. 

Degenerative  changes,  loss  of 
elasticity,  atheroma,  &c. 

Emphysema,  \  Pnlraonarj', 
cirrhosis,  acting  on 
pleural  ef-  f  right  veu- 
fusions  .  J  tricle. 
Muscular  ef-  ^ 
fort  (in  pt.)  I  General,  ac- 
prefinancy,  S  ting  on  left 
Bright's  I  ventricle, 
disease.    .  J 

Valvular  disease,  Ac. 


Witbin  heart,  acting  circuit- 
ously,  through  circulation. 


TABLE  IL 
causes'  of  hypertrophy. 

Affecting — 

All  parts  of  Heart — 

Over-action  from  nervous  and  toxic  influences. 
Dilatation  of  cavities. 
Disiilacement  of  heart. 
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Left  Ventricle — 

Mitral  regurgitation. 

Constriction  and  regurgitation  at  aortic  orifice. 

Constriction  or  compression  ol'  aorta. 

Aneurism  of  aorta  ('?)• 

Degeneration  of  arterial  system. 

Eenal  disease. 

Pregnancy. 

Muscular  efforts. 

Valvular  disease  of  right  side  of  heart,  and  all  causes  of  dilata- 
tion of  right  ventricle. 

Left  Aukicle — 

Mitral  constriction  and  incompetence. 

Eight  Ventricle — 

Constriction  or  regurgitation  at  pulmonary  orifice. 
Constriction  of  or  pressure  on  pulmonary  artery. 
Degeneration  of  pulmonary  arteries. 

Lung  diseases,  obsti-ncting,  compressing,  and  desti'oyiug  vessels. 

Chronic  bronchitis. 

Emphysema. 

Cirrhosis. 

Pleural  effusion. 
Affections  of  mitral  orifice. 

Eight  Auricle — Eegiirgitation  and  constriction  at  tricuspid  orifice. 

By  what  mechanism  the  increased  work  leads  to  muscular  over- 
growth we  have  little  knowledge.    The  theory  has  been  put  forward 
that  the  effect  depends  on  reflex  dilatation  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
Increased  blood -pressure  within  the  heart  is  known  to  inhibit,  by  the 
depressor  nerve,  the  vaso-motor  system,  causing  dilatation  of  the  minute 
arteries,  and  freer  circulation.  The  coronary  arteries  are  believed  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  effect,  and  the  readier  circulation  through  them  has 
been  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy.  That  such  an  action 
occurs  is  most  probable,  and  it  is  probable  that  thus  the  nourishment 
necessary  for  overgrowth  is  supplied.   But  that  it  is  not  the  sole  cause 
is  almost  certain,  from  the  fact  that  if  the  work  of  a  muscle  remains 
the  same,  a  larger  supply  of  blood  to  it  has  no  power  to  increase 
the  muscular  tissue.    We  are  driven  to  assume  a  direct  influence  of 
the  increased  contraction  on  the  growth  of  the  fibre.    The  average 
force  exerted  habitually  by  a  muscle  is  far  below  its  possible  maximum 
■at  any  moment.    It  would  seem  as  if  this  average  force,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  muscle,  were  proportioned,  that  an  increase  in  the  habitual  force 
leads,  in  due  nutritive  conditions,  to  muscular  over-growth.  Whether 
this  over-growth  is  the  result  of  the  direct  mechanical  stimulus  to  the 
contracting  fibre,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a  reflex  influence  exerted 
through  the  nervous  system,  and  excited  by  the  increased  pressure  on 
the  endocardium  or  by  the  increased  tension  on  the  contracting  fibres, 
we  do  not  know. 

One  condition  is,  however,  essential  for  the  development  of  hyper-, 
trophy — time.  A  certain  period  is  necessary  for  growth  of  old,  or 
for  the  development  of  new  tissue.  Dilatation  may  occur  quickly ; 
hypertrophy  can  only  take  place  slowly.  Hence  the  rapidity  with 
Mhich  an  increased  resistance  is  developed  largely  influences  the 
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resulting  condition  of  lieart.  Obstruction  is  usually  slowly  developed, 
regurgitation  may  occur  rapidly,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
former  entails  so  much  simpler  an  hypertrophy  than  the  latter.  So, 
too,  in  tlie  obstruction  which  is  developed  in  the  most  gradual 
manner,  that  of  Bright's  disease,  uncomplicated  hypertrophy  is 
commoner  than  in  any  other  morbid  state.  The  related  conditions 
of  origin  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  are  considered  more  fully  in 
the  article,  on  Dilatation. 

A  few  cases  of  hypertrophy  have  been  recorded  in  which  no  me- 
chanical cause  for  the  hypertrophy  could  be  discovered.  Their  pro- 
portion to  the  cases  of  hypertrophy  in  which  a  mechanical  influence 
can  be  traced  is  very  small,  so  small  that  it  is  probable  that  some 
such  cause  may  have  existed  and  have  escaped  observation.  Some 
of  the  cases  w^ere  recorded  before  the  relation  of  hypertrophy- of  the 
heart  to  kidney  disease  was  well  known,  and  the  existence  of  the 
latter  may  easily  have  been  overlooked.  In  Bristowe's  case  of 
"  hypertrophy  without  sufficient  cause,"  recorded  in  the  Path.  Trans., 
vol.  v.,  p.  82,  the  heart,  which  weighed  tw^enty-seven  ounces,  was 
uniformly  enlarged  and  hypertrophied  without  local  disease,  but 
the  kidneys  were  reduced  in  size,  and  granular,  and  presented  atrophy 
of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  In  other  cases  the  increased  bulk  of  the 
organ  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  fibrous,  as  well  as  in  the  muscular 
tissue.  Such  was  the  case  in  a  heart  weighing  forty  ounces,  preserved 
in  St.  George's  Hospital  Museum,  and  supposed  to  be  an  example  of 
true  hypertrophy,  i^ntil  Quain  examined  it,  and  discovered  its  real 
nature. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Hypertrophy  may  occur  in  each  division 
of  the  heart,  but  varies  in  different  parts,  both  in  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence  and  in  the  degree  commonly  attained.  The  comparative 
affection  of  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  depends  partly  on  the 
frequency  and  degree  with  which  the  causes  of  hypertrophy  affect  the 
different  portions,  and  partly  on  the  amount  of  muscular  tissue  each 
part  possesses,  and  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  resist  rather  than  yield 
to  the  internal  pressure,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy.  The 
left  ventricle  is  that  affected  most  frequently,  and  in  the  greatest 
degree.  Next  in  frequency  and  degree  comes  the  right  ventricle  ;  then 
the  left  auricle  ;  lastly,  the  right  auricle.  It  is  rare  for  the  hypertrophy 
to  be  general,  and  to  affect  all  parts  of  the  heart.  More  commonly  it 
is  partial,  affecting  one  part  only.  The  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
heart  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  hypertrophy.  Since  the  healthy 
heart  consists  almost  exclusively  of  muscular  tissue,  over-growth  of 
that  tissue  cannot  occur  at  the  expense  of  any  other  constituent, 
and  must  result  in  an  absolute  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  heart, 
proportioned  to  the  hypertrophy. 

There  is  also  in  most  cases  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart.  If  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  are  unaltered,  the  increase  in  its  size  is  proportioned 
to  the  hypertrophy.  This  is  the  case  in  the  so-called  "simple"  hyper- 
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trophy.  The  cavities  rarely,  hoM-ever,  remain  imchanged.  They  are- 
believed  by  some  authorities  to  be  occasionally  diminished  in  size.  The- 
heart  then  may  be  of  normal  size,  or  may  be  very  slightly  enlarged. 
The  increased  thickness  of  the  walls  is  at  the  expense  of  the  cavity,. 
which  may  become  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions,  it  is  said 
incapable  of  containing  a  walnut.  This  constitutes  the  concentric 
hypertrophy  of  Bertin.  Lastly,  the  cavity  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
dilated,  and  the  dilatation  adds  greatly  to  the  size  of  the  heart.  This- 
constitutes  the  eccentric  variety  of  Bertin. 

Concentric  hyiocrtropliy  of  the  heart  has,  in  most  recorded  examples,, 
been  local,  and  confined  to  the  left  ventricle.  Its  existence  has, 
however,  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  was  thought  to  be 
common  until  Cruveilhier,  in  1833,^  pointed  out  how  perfectly  its  charac- 
ters were  simulated  by  hearts  the  subjects  of  simple  hypertrophy  and 
post-mortem  contraction.  When  the  heart  is  at  the  time  of  death  in 
systole,  the  final  contraction  is  fixed  by  the  rigor  mortis,  the  thickened 
walls  are,  by  their  contraction,  further  increased  in  thickness,  and  so 
remain,  and  the  cavity  is  reduced  to  very  small  dimensions.  The  resem- 
blance of  such  a  heart  to  "concentric  hypertrophy  "  is  admitted  by  all 
authorities.  Cruveilhier  maintained  that  all  cases  of  the  supposed 
change  are  thus  explicable,  that  the  cavity  of  such  a  ventricle  can 
always  be  opened  out  with  the  fingers,  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed 
by  Budd  ^  and  many  later  pathologists,  who  urge  further  that  the 
contraction  of  the  cavities  supposed  to  occur  is  incompatible  with 
the  absence  of  symptoms  of  impeded  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Other  authorities  believe  that  concentric  hypertrophy  does  rarely 
occur,  Skoda,  Eokitansky,  Bamberger,  Forster,  Walshe  are  all  of 
this  opinion.  They  assert  that  hearts  are  occasionally  met  with,  the 
cavities  of  which  are  so  small  that  the  hypothesis  of  mere  contraction 
is  untenable,  and  is  not  verified  by  the  effect  of  post-mortem  decom- 
position, which  should  relax  completely  the  contraction  of  rigor 
mortis.  Dechambre  and  Forget  maintained  that  such  hearts  could 
not  be  expanded,  as  simply  contracted  hearts  can  be. 

The  balance  of  recent  pathological  evidence  is  certainly  opposed 
to  the  occurrence  of  concentric  hypertrophy.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  careful  pathological  observation  of  recent  years  has  brought 
to  light  few  supposed  examples  of  this  change.  One  specimen  only 
has  been  brought  before  the  Pathological  Society.^  There  is  in 
the  museum  of  University  College  a  specimen  (No.  2,140)  which  has 
been  described  as  itself  establishing  the  existence  of  the  change 
But  on  close  examination  its  characters  are  far  from  satisfactory 
evidence — it  is  obviously  merely  an  example  of  the  permanent  con- 
traction of  a  heart  the  subject  of  simple  hypertrophy.*    The  known 

1  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  art.  Hypertrophie. 

2  Med. -Chir.  Trans.,  1838. 

3  ByWiekhamLegg.  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  vol.  xxv.,  p.  105.  The  specimen  pre.sented 
contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice.  Details  of  the  measurement  and  weight  of  the  heart 
are  not  given. 

*  The  .specimen  in  question  has  been  appealed  to  as  so  decisive,  and  illustratcfs  so  well 
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mechanism  of  h}^ertropliy  renders  the  origin  of  this  form  of  over- 
growth scarcely  conceivabie.  If  hypertrophy  is  the  result  of  increased 
work,  increased  intra-ventricular  pressure,  the  volume  of  the  blood 
within  the  ventricle  can  scarcely  have  been  lessened  ;  but  without  such 
lessening,  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  cavity  cannot  have  occurred. 
Thus  the  increased  thickness  of  the  wall  and  lessened  size  of  the 
cavity  are,  on  etiological  grounds,  almost  incompatible.  Moreover, 
post-mortem  decomposition  relaxes  hearts,  firmly  contracted,  in  a 
very  imperfect  manner. 

Concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  has  been  described 
as  an  occasional  consequence  of  some  congenital  malformations  of 
the  heart. 

Eccentric  Hypertrophy. — The  thickening  of  the  wall  in  eccentric 
hypertrophy  is  not  always  conspicuous.  The  cavity  is  dilated, -and  tlie 
superficial  area  of  the  wall  increased,  and  the  increase  in  tissue  may  be 
only  enough,  or  even  not  enough,  to  maintain  the  normal  thickness  of 
the  wall.  Thus  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  so  hypertrophied 
as  to  lead  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  heart,  and 
yet  may  be  only  of  the  average  thickness.  In  estimating  the  presence 
and  amouit  of  hypertrophy,  therefore,  the  size  of  the  cavity  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  one  of  the  heaviest  hearts 
recorded,  a  heart  much  dilated,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle  was  not  more  than  is  common  in  less  dilated  hearts  of 
only  half  the  weight. 

•  The  increase  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  heart  is  often  very 
considerable.  In  estimating  them  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
normal  average  weight  varies  according  to  the  sex,  age,  size  of  the 
individual.  These  are  considered  elsewhere  (art.  "  Size  and  Weight 
of  the  Heart.")    A  heart  which  exceeds  9  oz.  in  a  man  or  8  oz.  in 

the  characters  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  variety,  that  it  is  worth 
detailed  description.  In  the  circular  glass  jar  in  which  it  had  been  pi-eserved  for  many 
years  it  certainly  had  striking  proportions.  The  walls  appeared  of  great  thickness,  and  the 
cavity  "  scarcely  capable  of  containing  a  hazel  nnt. "  When  removed  from  the  jar  it  appeared 
considerably  smaller.  Its  weight,  with  the  root  of  the  aorta,  is  11^  oz.,  but  it  has  been 
kept  for  many  years  in  spirit.  The  external  length  of  the  ventricle  is  4  inches.  The 
heart  has  been  divided  transversely  midway  between  the  base  and  apex  of  the  left 
ventricle.  The  diameters  of  the  section  are  antero-posterior  2\  inches,  lateral  3  inches. 
It  is  evidently  a  firmly  contracted  heart,  for  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  is  a  mere 
curved  line.  The  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  is,  on  close  examination,  stellate  ;  from  the 
centre  three  linear  branches  radiate,  and  can  be  opened  up.  Between  them  lie  the 
enlarged  papillary  muscles.  On  measurement  with  a  wire,  the  circumference  of  this 
stellate  cavity,  following  its  branches  but  excluding  the  loose  papillaiy  muscles,  is  4^ 
inches.  But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  is  aflbrded  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
measured  at  the  extremities  of  the  radii  of  the  cavity.  On  the  left  side  the  wall  measures 
I  of  an  inch,  in  front  and  behind  just  ^inch  in  thickness.  After  every  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  effect  of  the  spirit,  it  seems  clear  that  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  only 
a  little  above  the  normal.  The  increased  weight  is  ]iroof  that  the  extent  of  the  wall 
cannot  have  been  below  the  nonnal.  It  is  clear  also,  from  the  state  of  the  right  ventricle, 
that  the  heart  is  firmly  contracted,  and  also  that  the  circumference  of  the  inner  surface  of 
the  left  ventricle— the  te,st  of  the  actual  reduction  in  size  of  the  cavity  —is  little,  if  any, 
less  than  thenormal.  It  seem.s,  therefore,  to  be  merely  an  example  of  firm  contraction 
in  a  heart  the  subject  of  moderate  simple  hypertrophy.  The  history  of  the  specimen  is 
not  known.  u 
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a  woman,  probably  possesses  an  excess  of  some  constituent,  in  most 
cases  of  muscular  tissue.  A  common  weight  for  hypertrophied  hearts 
is  12-16  oz.  Hearts  are  occasionally  seen  of  much  greater  weight, 
especially  when  dilatation  extends  the  area,  and  hypertropliy  the 
thickness  of  the  cardiac  walls.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
enormous  "  bovine  "  hearts  are  met  with.  Walshe  has  met  with  oue 
weighing  40  oz. ;  Lancisi  mentions  one  which  weighed,  emptied  of 
blood,  two  pounds  and  a  half;  Croker  King  one  of  44|  oz. ;  Austin 
Flint  one  of  46  oz.,  while  hearts  weighing  46|  oz.  have  been  shown 
by  Bristowe  and  by  David  at  the  Pathological  Society.  The 
enormous  weight  of  five  pounds,  mentioned  by  Lieutaud,  must  be 
regarded  as  doubtful.  How  much  more  then  the  "  quinze  livres  "  of 
Marchetis !  ^ 

The  shape  of  the  heart  is  altered  according  to  the  part  affected.  If 
one  ventricle  is  more  affected  than  the  other,  that  which  is  the  more 
hypertrophied  forms  a  larger  share  of  the  apex  than  in  health,  and 
the  chief  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  on  the  side  of  the  affected 
ventricle.  Thus  in  simple  hypertrojDhy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the 
extremity  of  that  ventricle  extends  beyond  the  other,  so  as  alone  to 
constitute  the  apex,  while  increased  width  results  from  the  lateral 
enlargement.  The  resulting  shape  resembles  an  obtuse-angled  triangle 
when  the  heart  is  relaxed,  an  elongated  ovoid  when  partially  contracted. 
In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  the  extremity  of  that  ventricle 
extends  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  but  does  not  usually  pass  beyond 
the  other.  Hence  the  apex  is  much  rounder  than  in  health,  and 
may  be  indistinguishable.  When  dilatation  is  joined  to  the  hyper- 
trophy, the  width  of  the  heart  is  much  increased,  and  the  transverse 
may  exceed  the  vertical  diameter.  This  is  especially  the  case  when 
the  right  ventricle  is  affected,  when  the  heart  may  assume  an  almost 
spherical  shape.  Hypertro]3hy  of  the  auricles  is  never  sufficient  to 
alter  the  shape  of  the  heart ;  the  effect  of  their  dilatation  is  considered 
elsewhere. 

The  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  in  dii'ect  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  hypertrophy,  bat  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  dilatation.  The  hypertrophy  is  usually  so  much  in 
excess  of  the  dilatation  as  to  cause  an  absolute  increase  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  This  is  commonly  greater  in  the  outer  wall 
than  in  the  septum.  In  the  ventricles  the  trabecula3  and  papillary 
muscles  usually  participate  in  the  hypertrophy,  and,  it  is  said,  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  ventricle.  Sometimes  they 
are  thinned,  when  the  heart  is  dilated. 

In  health  the  thickness  of  the  ventricular  wall  varies  considerably 

1  Quoteilby  Seiiac,  loc.  cit.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  408.  Bellinghnm  is  said,  by  several  writers, 
to  have  met  with  a  heart  weighing  80  oz.  The  only  ground  for  the  assertion  seems  to  be 
that  Bellingham  states  that  he  had  .seen  a  heart  pieserved  in  the  museum  of  St.  George's 
Hospital  which  was  said  to  weigh  five  pounds'.  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  large  heart 
alluded  to  by  several  writers  and  mentioned  above  (p.  706)  as  lately  examined  by 
Quaiii  and  found  to  weigh  40  oz. 
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in  different  parts.  The  average  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle  is  about  half  an  inch  in  men,  rather  less  in  women.  The 
measurement  should  be  always  exclusive  of  the  papillary  muscles,  and 
the  place  at  which  the  measurement  is  made  should  always  be 
specified.  The  increase  is  usually  greater  towards  the  base  than  towards 
the  apex.  Hope  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  thickening  is  a  little 
above  the  middle  of  ventricle,  at  the  place  where  the  columnte  carneaj 
are  inserted.  Thence  it  decreases  suddenly  towards  the  aortic  orifice, 
gradually  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Occasionally  the  reverse 
obtains,  especially  in  aortic  regurgitation  (Walshe),  and  the  wall  is 
thicker  towards  the  apex  than  towards  the  base. 

When  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  measures  three-fifths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  it  may  be  considered  hypertrophied.  An  increase  in  the 
average  thickness  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  is  not 
uncommon.  An  inch  and  a  quarter  is  occasionally  reached,  and 
it  is  said,  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  even  two  inches.  The  larger 
dimensions  were  probably  in  cases  in  which  there  was  little  dilatation, 
and  the  heart  was  contracted.  .  In  the  large  heart  described  by 
Bristowe,  the  weight  of  which  was  forty-six  and  a  half  ounces,  the 
"wall  of  the  left  ventricle  was  only  |ths  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
^t  the  base;  the  length  of  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  being  six 
inches. 

The  right  ventricle  yields  readily  to  internal  pressure,  and  presents 
marked  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  much  less  frequently 
than  the  left ;  simple  hypertrophy  is  very  rare.  The  average  normal 
thickness  of  the  wall  is  two-and-a-half  lines  in  men,  two  lines  in 
W'omen.  When  hypertrophied  it  is  often  a  third,  or  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  even  in  rare  instances  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  an 
inch,  and  even,  it  is  said,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  (Bertin,  88th  case, 
eleven  to  sixteen  lines.")  The  numerous  columme  carnete  are 
■commonly  much  thickened.  The  cavity  is  usually  enlarged,  but  may 
be  lessened  in  rare  cases;  probably,  however,  only  in  cases  of  mal- 
formation. When  the  ventricle  is  thus  hypertrophied,  and  the  left 
ventricle  is  dilated,  the  two  may,  as  Morgagni  and  Bertin  remarked, 
seem  to  have  become  transj)osed. 

The  left  auricle  is  not  unfrequently  hypertrophied.  The  average 
normal  thickness  of  its  wall  is  one  line  and  a  half ;  where  hypertrophied 
it  may  reach  two  to  three  lines.  The  right  auricle  is  rarely  hyper- 
trophied, and  always  in  least  degree.  The  average  thickness  of  its 
walls  is  one  line ;  when  hypertrophied  it  may  attain  one-and-a-half  or 
two  lines.  The  auricles  have  never  been  found  to  present  contraction 
•of  their  cavity. 

In  jDure  hypertrophy  the  part  changed  is  of  firm  consistence,  firmer 
than  the  normal  heart,  so  that  the  walls  do  not  collapse  when  cut 
across.  It  presents  little  deviation  from  the  normal  colour,  it  is  some- 
times a  little  darker.  Such  unmixed  hypertrophy  is  rare.  More 
commonly  the  tissue  has  undergone  degeneration,  and  is  paler  and 
softer  than  normal,  sometimes  generally,  sometimes  partially.  Eoki- 
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tansky  points  out  that  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles  the 
changed  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  is  always  tougher  than  that  of 
the  left. 

The  hypertrophied  w^all  of  the  heart  usually  contains  more  fibrous 
tissue  than  the  healthy  wall.  The  tissue  lies  between  the  primitive 
bundles,  separating  them,  and  here  and  there  forms  more  extensive 
tracts.  This  change,  when  more  considerable,  is  considered  as  "  fibroid 
degeneration."  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle 
than  in  that  of  the  left,  and  doubtless  is  the  cause  of  its  greater 
consistence. 

The  nature  of  the  change  in  the  muscular  fibre  in  hypertrophy  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.    Does  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  heart  depend  on  an  increase  in  the  size,  or  in  the  number  of 
fibres  ?    The  evidence,  in  some  degree  conflicting,  is  on  the  whole 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  increased  thickness  of  the  w^all 
is  due  solely  to  increase  in  the  number  of  the  fibres  constituting  it, 
i.e.  to  the  formation  of  new  fibres.    The  chief  evidence  of  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  fibres  is  obtained  from  the  measurements  of  Hepp,^ 
still  quoted  as  authoritative,  and  who  asserted,  and  gave  measure- 
ments to  show,  that  the  average  thickness  of  the  fibres  in  hypertrophy 
is  about  four  times  the  thickness  of  the  fibres  in  health.    This  con- 
clusion, however,  by  itself  suggests  a  fallacy,  since  the  aA'^erage 
thickness  of  the  wall  in  hypertrophy  is  less  than  double  the  average 
normal  thickness.    Vogel  and  Henle,  Kindfleisch  and  Walshe  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fibres,  while  Eobin 
thinks  that  there  is  a  slight  increase,  although  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  increased  size  of  the  heart.   Wilks  and  Moxon  are 
convinced  that  the  chief  share  in  the  increase  in  size  is  due  to 
increase  in  number.    Considerable  weight  must  be  attached  to  the 
careful  observation  of  Zielonko,^  who  finds  that  the  average  of  a 
large  number  of  measurements  of  the  fibres  of  hypertrophied  hearts 
is  a  little  less  than  the  average  of  the  normal  fibre.     His  observa- 
tions also  corroborate  the  fact  (long  before  stated  by  Forstor)  that 
the  normal  fibres  are  smaller  in  early  than  in  later  life,  ai:d  are 
increased  in  size  by  good  general  nutrition.    The  writer  has  icuud 
on  direct  enumeration  of, the  fibres  in  a  transverse  section  of  lie 
^\■all  that  their  number  is  in  the  main  proportioned  to  its  thickness. 
The  conclusion  appears  justified  that  there  is  no  increased  size 
of  the  fibres  in  hypertrophy,  that  the  over-growth  of  the  heart  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  development  of  new  and  less  perfectly 
nourished  tissue  elements.    iJindfieisch  suggests  that  they  may  arise 
by  fissuring  of  the  pre-existing  fibres.    He  has  observed  that  the 
square  cells,  of  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  have  been 
shown  to  consist,  contain  several  nuclei,  instead  of  a  single  nucleus, 
as  in  health.^ 

^  Zeitsclirift  fiir  rat  Mud.  p.  257. 

2  Virchow's  Archiv,  lid.  02,  Ilelc  I.  29. 

3  Patliologiste  Gewcbckliie,  Vicrte  Aufl.  1875,  p.  193. 
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Symptoms. — Cardiac  hypertrophy  gives  rise  to  certain  distinctive 
pliysical  signs,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  certain  definite  symptoms. 
These  signs  and  symptoms  depend  on  the  increased  size  of  the  heart, 
and  on  the  increased  force  with  which  it  acts.  They  vary  according 
to  the  part  of  the  heart  which  is  affected,  and  according  to  the  amount 
of  dilatation  which  is  associated  with  the  hypertrophy.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  separately  the  symptoms  of  the  change  in  each 
division  of  the  heart,  beginning  with  the  left  ventricle.  In  it  the 
change  is  carried  to  the  greatest  degree,  and  gives  rise  to  the  signs 
and  symptoms  commonly  understood  as  those  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart. 

Whenever  hypertrophy  is  considerable,  the  heart,  unless  fixed  by 
adhesions,  lies,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  weight,  lower  in  the  thorax 
than  in  health.  The  weight  of  the  base  is  said  to  increase  the  natural 
obliquity  of  the  organ,  so  that  it  may  assume  a  nearly  transverse 
position. 

Left  Ventricle. — Physical  Signs. — The  increased  bulk  of  the  heart 
may  cause  precordial  bulging,  noticeable  chiefly  in  the  area  between 
the  nipple  and  the  left  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  intercostal  spaces 
are  widened,  and  the  surface  of  the  chest  is  more  prominent  than  is 
the  corresponding  part  on  the  opposite  side.  This  bulging  is  most 
marked  in  hypertrophy  occurring  in  early  life. 

The  area  of  dulness  is  increased.  The  superficial  dulness  is  usually 
more  extensive,  the  deep  dulness  invariably  larger,  and  the  increase 
is  chiefly  to  the  left.  The  left  edge  of  the  deep  dulness,  instead  of 
passing  from  the  middle  of  the  third  left  cartilage  to  the  apex,  extends 
from  the  inner  extremity  of  the  third  rib  to  the  nipple,  or  even  to  the 
anterior  axillary  line,  one,  two,  or  even  three  inches  outside  the 
nipple.  It  may  also,  although  less  commonly,  extend  upwards  to 
the  second  interspace.  Its  shape  is  thus  usually  more  oval  than  in 
health.^  Ilesistance  on  percussion  is  greater  than  in  health.  In 
extreme  enlargement  the  resonance  in  the  left  back  is  defective,  and 
Walshe  has  even  known  the  dulness  to  be  so  marked,  and  respira- 
tion so  weakened  by  pressure  upon  the  lung,  that  pleural  effusion  was 
simulated.  The  apex-beat,  marking  approximately  the  limit  of  the 
heart,  is  moved  outwards  and  downwards,  with  its  enlargement,  into 
or  outside  the  vertical  nipple  line,  and  into  the  sixth  or  seventh 
interspace,  into  the  latter  probably  only  in  dilated  hypertrophy 
(Walshe). 

The  increased  force  of  action  manifests  itself  by  increased  impulse.? 

1  The  deep  cardiac  dulness  is,  except  in  the  presence  of  extreme  emphysema,  au 
accurate  and  convenient  measure  of  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  By  many  authorities 
it  has  been  strangely  undervalued.  Niemeyer's  assertion  that  percussion  often  fails  to 
reveal  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  comprehensible  only  in  consequence  of  the 
guide  employed  being  the  superficial  dulness,  which  depends  much  more  on  the  state  of 
the  luu"  than  on  the  state  of  the  heart.  For  a  very  full  and  clear  account  of  the  relai 
tions  and  significance  of  the  diminished  resonance  caused  by  the  heart  in  its  various  con- 
ditions see  Balfour,  Clin.  Lect.  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  1876,  Lect.  1. 

2  According  to  old  writers,  Fernel,  &c.,  the  impulse  of  a  hypertrophied  heart  had  beer 
known  to  fracture  the  ribs  !    All  the  instances,  however,  seem  to  have  occurred  m  con- 
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The  area  of  impulse  is  increased  ;  it  may  be  felt  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  interspaces.  A  larger  portion  of  heart  comes  in  contact  with  the 
chest  wall,  and  the  increased  force  aids  also  in  producing  a  more  exten- 
sive impulse.  In  pure  hypertrophy  a  maximum  apex-beat  is  still  per- 
ceptible, bearing  a  normal  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  impulse.  But 
the  impulse  is  not  only  more  forcible,  it  presents  a  special  change ;  it 
is  slower,  more  deliberate,  as  well  as  more  forcible,  and  hence  has  been 
for  long  termed  "  heaving."  In  dilated  hypertrophy  the  impulse  is  more 
abrupt  than  in  simple  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  slow  heave  is  carried 
to  its  greatest  degree.  The  extension  of  the  impulse  is  often  visible,  and 
the  whole  left  front  of  the  chest  may  be  raised  by  it.  It  was  spoken  of  as 
"  jarring  "  by  old  writers,  and  still  is  occasionally  so  described.  But  a 
"jar"  implies  vibration,  and  although  a  vibratory  character  is  often 
felt  in  the  impulse  of  a  hypertrophied  heart,  it  is  due  to  co-existing 
valvular  disease,  not  to  the  over-action  of  the  heart  itself.  Occasionally 
a  double  impulse  can  be  felt  with  each  beat  of  the  heart.  Earely  it  is 
a  double  systolic  impulse  (Walshe),  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure. 
More  commonly  the  second  and  slighter  impulse  corresponds  with 
the  commencement  of  diastole,  at  the  end  of  the  "  sinking  back,"  as 
Hope  expressed  it,  who  first  pointed  cut  the  phenomenon.  He  explained 
it  as  due  to  the  sudden  filling  of  the  ventricles  with  blood.  Hayden, 
who  adopts  a  simJlar  explanation,  has  pointed  out  the  coincidence 
of  this  second  impulse  with  the  second  sound,  Walshe  remarks 
that  the  movement  is  rather  a  succussion  than  an  impulse  against 
the  chest  walls.  This  character,  and  the  obvious  coincidence  with 
the  second  sound,  have,  in  several  cases,  suggested  to  the  writer  the 
probability  that  the  impulse  is  really  due  to  the  shock  commu^ 
nicated  to  the  whole  heart  by  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves,  a  closure 
rendered  more  forcible  by  the  greater  distension  of  the  aorta.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  explanation  that,  as  Hope  and  Walshe  both  point 
out,  this  second  impulse  may  occur  in  simple  hypertrophy,  but  is  most 
marked  in  dilated  hypertrophy  (in  which  the  distension  of  the  aorta  is 
greatest),  and  that  it  is  absent  in  simple  dilatation. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  altered.  The  first  sound  is  rendered 
less  loud,  but  longer,  the  change  being  especially  marked  over  the 
ventricle.  The  sound  may  be  normal  at  the  base  and  ensiforni  car- 
tilage (Walshe).  Sometimes  the  muffling  of  the  sound  amounts  almost 
to  extinction.  The  second  sound  is  usually  loud.  When  dilatation  is 
added  to  the  hypertrophy  the  first  sound  becomes  louder  and  clearer. 
The  post-systolic  silence  is  shortened,  as  Laennec  noted,  in  consequence 
of  the  lengthening  of  the  first  sound.  Laennec  thought  that  this 
lengthening  may  amount  to  a  faint  murmur,  apart  from  valve  disease 
or  hsemic  state,  and  Walshe  corroborates  the  opinion.  During  attacks 
of  palpitation  the  first  sound  may  be  much  more  distinct  than  when 
the  heart  is  acting  uniformly. 

vents  or  monasteries.    Cfcsalpinus  and  others  assert  that  two  ribs  of  St.  Philip  de  Neri 
were  torn  from  their  cartilages  by  the  palpitation  of  his  heart.    Senac  wisely  doubted  th« 
occurrence  of  such  fractures,  unless  the  ribs  had  I  cen  previously  weakened  by  disease. 
VOL.  IV.  3  A. 
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Reduplication  of  the  first  sound  is  occasionally  met  with  in  hyper- 
trophy :  rarely  according  to  Walshe ;  almost  invariably  in  eccentric 
hypertrophy,  according  to  Hayden.  It  is  certainly  frequent  in  some 
forms  of  hypertrophy,  especially  in  that  due  to  Bright's  disease 
(Sibson).  Irregularity  in  force  is  not  common,  in  frequency  very  rare, 
except  in  association  with  dilatation  and  degenerative  changes. 

Symptoms,  proper. — A  great  number  of  morbid  phenomena  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  cardiac  hypertrophy.  The  list,  how- 
ever, has  been  shortened  according  as  the  symptoms  of  the  causes  of 
hypertrophy  and  of  the  other  associated  consequences  of  those  causes, 
are  distinguished  from  the  symptoms  directly  due  to  the  hypertrophy 
itself.^  Almost  all  the  consequences  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  conjoined  hypertrophy.  The  credit  belongs 
to  Bouillaud  of  having  first  vindicated  hypertrophy  from  its  .supposed 
influence  in  causing  dropsy  and  other  consequences  of  cardiac  failure. 

Subjective  symptoms  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  may  be  absent,  when 
the  hypertrophy  is  moderate,  with  little  or  no  dilatation,  and  is  ade- 
quate to  overcome  the  obstruction  which  has  produced  it.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  varying  force  of  the  heart's  action,  the  varying  amount 
of  the  obstruction,  and  the  common  conjunction  of  relative  weak- 
ness with  absolute  strength,  lead  to  sensible  evidence  of  derangement. 


K 

1 

\ 
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Fig.  1.  —  Tracing  from  pulse  ia  great  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  left  ventricle  in  a 
case  of  mitral  regurgitant  disease,  with  general  venous  distension  and  ultimate  increase 
in  arterial  tension.  Artery  large  and  incomjiressible.  Tracing  taken  at  very  high 
pressure,  which  did  not  modify  its  character. 


Consciousness  of  the  increased  force  with  which  the  heart  acts  is  a 
more  or  less  frequent  symptom  in  all  except  the  slightest  forms  of 
hypertrophy.  Under  excitement  the  conscious  beating  may  amount 
to  "  palpitation."  Slight  irregularity  may  increase  the  discomfort,  but 
much  irregularity  or  considerable  palpitation  is  rare,  except  in  dilata- 
tion, and  to  that  the  symptom  is  to  be  ascribed.  Pain,  as  Walshe 
points  out,  is  extremely  rare  in  simple  hypertrophy,  and  anginal 
attacks  are  almost  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  dilatation  is  con- 
siderable. The  force  v/ith  which  the  left  ventricle  contracts  has  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  arterial  pulsations.     The  carotids  throb 

^  Senac,  ia  speaking  of  this  subject,  saj'S  : — "Pden  n'est  plus  ordinaire  que  les  hevfies 
des  observatcurs  dans  la  recherche  des  causes  ;  tout  ce  qu'ils  trouvent  dans  les  cadavres 
ils  attribupnt  souvent  h,  la  derni^re  maladie,  ou  ^  celle  qui  a  attir^  leur  attention."  Loc. 
■dt.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  398. 
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visibly.  The  pulse  is  large,  full,  hard,  sustained.  When  dilatation  is 
conjoined  with  the  hypertrophy,  the  pulse  is  still  full,  but  is  softer  and 
more  compressible  andjess  sustained.  The  sphygmogram  shows  these 
characters  in  a  sudden  and  high  rise,  and,  where  the  hypertrophy  is 
simple,  there  is  a  high  and  often  sustained  tidal  wave.  Where  there 
is  coexisting  dilatation,  the  tidal  wave  may  not  be  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfect  emptying  of  the  ventricle  (Fig.  1.)  Aortic 
obstruction  may,  however,  modify  considerably  these  characters,  render- 
ing the  pulse  smaller,  while  it  remains  hard,  sustained,  and  incom- 
pressible. If  considerable,  it  also  renders  the  contraction  slow,  and  the 
percussion  stroke  may  be  lost  in  a  slowly  rising  tidal  wave,  as  in  the 
accompanying  tracing : — 


Fig.  2. — Tracing  from  infrequent  and  slow  pulse  of  aortic  obstruction,  with  coexisting 
mitral  disease,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  slowness  of  the  contraction 
had  been  increased  by  the  administration  of  digitalis.  Taken  at  a  high  pressure  ; 
pulse  small  but  almost  incompressible.^ 


The  force  with  which  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  smaller  vessels 
may  modify  the  function  of  certain  tissues  and  organs.  The  face  is 
often  flushed.  Tinnitus  aurium,  flashes  of  light,  and  muscse  volitantes 
may  be  complained  of.  Headache  and  mental  dulness  are  sometimes 
observed,  but  as  a  rule  the  intellect  is  unaffected.  The  general  nutri- 
tion also  suffers  little.  Organic  functions  are  little  interfered  with. 
Increased  arterial  pressure  might  be  supposed,  as  Walsh e  remarks,  to 
modify  considerably  the  urinary  secretion,  increasing  the  quantity  of 
water.  The  urine  presents,  hoAvever,  no  distinctive  change.  Swelling 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  increased  secretion  are  con- 
nected by  Niemeyer  with  the  active  distension  of  the  bronchial 
arteries.  Shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  is  common,  and  is  by  Walshe 
connected  directly  with  the  hypertrophy.  True  cardiac  dyspnoea  is 
rare ;  and  any  considerable  shortness  of  breath  is  probably  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy,  or  to  concurrent  dila- 
tation. The  pressure  exerted  on  the  lungs  by  an  enlarged  heart  may 
cause  some  interference  with  their  function  and  increase  the  dyspnoea. 

Consequences  of  Hypertrophy. — A  long  train  of  evils  which  are  met 
with  in  more  or  less  frequent  association  with  hypertrophy,  were 
formerly  regarded  as  its  consequences.  Many  of  tliem  are  in  no  way 
related  to  its  occurrence,  but  are  the  result  of  the  dilatation,  or 
remotely  of  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy.  Such  are  oedema,  capil- 
lary engorgement,  venous  congestions,  passive  hasmorrhages.  These 
were  enumerated  by  Hope  as  consequences  of  hypertrophy.  Bertiu 

1  These  two  tracings  were  taken  for  me  by  Mr.  II.  B.  0.  Sankey. 
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long  before  taught  clearly  that  they  cannot  he  regarded  as  such,  since 
they  are  absent  when  hypertrophy  exists  in  its  most  simple  form,  and 
occur  in  proportion  as  the  hypertrophy  is  complicated  by  other  con- 
ditions, such  as  valvular  disease,  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  &c., 
themselves  capable,  without  hypertrophy,  of  causing  tlie  symptoms. 

Not  only  does  hypertrophy  not  produce  these  effects,  but  its 
tendency  is  to  prevent  their  occurrence.  Its  power  of  arresting  the 
mechanical  effects  of  its  causes  is  very  great,  and  proportioned  to  its 
degree.  Disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  for  instance,  as  long  as  the 
hypertrophy  is  great  and  unweakened  by  degeneration,  produces  no 
backward  effect.  So  in  mitral  obstruction,  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
8>uricle  may  for  a  long  time  save  the  lungs  from  passive  congestion. 
So,  too,  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  may  prevent  any  over- 
distension of  the  venous  system  from  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs  or  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

The  only  morbid  effects  of  hypertrophy  which  can  accurately  be 
thus  regarded,  are  those  which  result  from  the  greater  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  driven  into  the  arterial  system.  These  conse- 
quences are  seen  best  when  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  escape  of 
blood  from  the  ventricle,  and  especially  when  the  cause  of  the  hyper- 
trophy is  occasional  or  is  situated  in  front  of  the  arterial  system. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  due  proportion  between  the  contents  of  the 
arteries  and  the  veins  to  be  disturbed,  for  the  arteries  to  become 
over-filled,  the  veins  and  the  pulmonary  system  under-tilled  with  blood. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  circulation  is  accelerated,  but  this 
can  only  be  the  case  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  for  the  time 
being  more  than  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  which  has 
evoked  it. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  increased  supply  of  arterial  blood 
may  lead  to  the  overgrowth  of  organs,  but  the  conjecture  is  unsup- 
ported by  observation. 

A  more  direct  effect  upon  the  vessels  may  often  be  traced.  When 
the  obstruction  is  situated  beyond  the  arteries,  their  walls  are  exposed 
to  a  greatly  increased  pressure.  The  same  effect  occurs  when  the 
obstruction  is  at  the  aortic  orifice,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
from  any  cause  (as  dynamic  excitement,  or  the  cessation  of  another 
cause)  in  excess  of  the  obstruction.  Both  the  large  and  small  arteries 
suffer  under  these  circumstances.  The  increased  pressure  on  the 
aorta  may  cause  its  dilatation,  although,  as  Senac  observed,  the  enlarge- 
ment from  this  cause  is  not  often  considerable.  A  more  frequent 
consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  arteries  are  exposed  is  seen 
in  the  degeneration  of  the  vessels.^  Modern  observation  has  established 
the  frequent  association  of  so-called  endarteritis  deformans  (atheroma) 
with  increased  strain.  The  change  is  seen  in  the  aorta,  in  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  in  the  smaller  vessels,  especially  in  those  in 
which  the  relative  pressure  is  the  greatest,  as  in  those  at  the  base  of 
the  brain, 

1  Pointed  out  by  Kirkes  in  1857,  Med.  Times  and  Ga2.,  No.  370,  371. 
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But  degeneration  is  not  the  only  effect  of  the  increased  strain  upon 
the  vessels ;  they  not  unfrequently  give  way,  and  haemorrhage  results. 
Hfemorrhage  into  the  brain  is,  on  account  of  its  frequency,  magnitude 
and  importance,  that  form  to  which  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed. 
The  frequent  association  of  apoplexy  and  enlargement  of  the  heart  led 
Corvisart  first  to  assume  a  causal  relationship  between  the  two.^  In 
this  he  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers— Bertin,  Hope, 
Bouillaud,  Audral,  Burrows,  and  others.  But  the  conclusions  of  the 
earlier  observers  require  some  abatement  in  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge  of  the  frequency  with  which  apoplectic  attacks  result,  by 
another  mechanism,  from  cardiac  disease.  Embolism  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  not  unlike  those  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  embolism  is 
almost  constantly  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  But  even 
when  these  cases  are  eliminated  from  the  discussion,  the  pathological 
evidence  of  the  association  of  apoplexy  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  still  unimpeachable.  In  sixty-five  cases  of  apoplexy  collected  by 
Quain^  the  heart  was  enlarged  in  two-thirds,  and  in  one-half  there 
was  no  valve  disease.  The  significance  of  the  latter  fact  is  that  in  these 
cases  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  was  probably  situated  away  from 
the  heart,  in  or  beyond  the  arterial  system,  which  would  thus  have  to 
bear  the  whole  force  of  the  over-acting  heart.  But  this  is  the  condition 
in  which  arterial  disease  is  produced ;  the  small  vessels  degenerate, 
and,  becoming  weaker,  are  less  able  to  bear  the  increased  pressure  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  This  is  the  case,  notoriously,  in  Bright's 
disease,  especially  in  the  contracted  kidney,  with  which  cerebral 
hfemorrhage  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  so  constantly  associated. 
In  primary  degenerative  changes  in  the  smaller  vessels  the  same  result 
is  seen — a  like  obstruction  may  cause  hypertrophy,  and  a  like  weak- 
ness yield  before  the  increased  pressure.  The  same  sequence  is 
sometimes  seen  when  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  is  situated  beyond 
the  arteries  and  capillaries,  and  acts,  it  may  be,  through  both  systems 
of  the  circulation.  Mitral  disease  may  lead  to  extreme  blood  tension 
in  the  arterial  system,  as  the  sphygmographic  tracing  on  page  714 
shows.  Cerebral  haemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  in  such  cases,  even 
in  the  young,  from  the  rupture  of  an  overstrained  artery. 

All  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  causal  relationship  between 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  the  rupture  of  diseased  vessels.  But  to 
this  some,  as  "Watson,  Eulenberg,  Eokitansky,  would  liniit  the  con- 
nection. It  must  be  considered  still  doubtful  whether  an  over-acting 
heart  can  rupture  a  healthy  artery.   It  is  true  the  large  arteries  of  the 

^  "Where  apoplexy  talces  place  in  a  person  in  whom  there  is  an  excess  of  muscular 
substance  and  strenf;th  in  the  heart,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  resistance  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  is  not  in  unison  with  the  ext-raortliiuiry  impetus  wliich  the  heart 
impresses  on  the  blood  ;  it  necessarily  follows  that  tlie  smaller  vessels  of  the  brain  become 
more  permeable  to  this  fluid,  or  that  they  give  way  and  cause  elfusion  and  apo))lexy." 
Corvisart,  1.  c,  p.  164.  It,  however,  wouhi  seem  to  iiave  been  first  suggested  by  the 
death  of  Malpighi,  who  died  from  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  whose  heart  was  found 
greatly  hypertrophiud,  "  the  parietes of  the  lelt  ventricle  were  two  fingers  in  thicknese." 
(Baglivi.)  2  Lumleian  Lectures,  loc.  cit. 
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brain  are  often  found  healUiy  in  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  but 
this  affords  only  slight  evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  smaller  vessels 
of  the  cerebral  substance.  These  are  frequently  diseased  when  the 
vessels  at  the  base  of  tlie  brain  appear  healthy. 

Statistics  on  this  point  corroborate,  but  do  not  extend,  the  conclusion 
from  isolated  observations.  Quain  found  that  diseased  vessels  are 
more  common  in  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  when  the  heart  is 
healthy  than  when  it  is  hypertrophied.  They  are  present  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  former,  and  only  in  about  half  of  the  latter.  The  inference 
suggested  is  that,  since  extensive  disease  of  vessels  shown  by  the  impli- 
cation of  the  larger  trunks  is  less  common,  in  cerebral  hfemorrhage, 
when  the  heart  is  hypertropMed  than  when  it  is  healthy,  an  over- 
acting heart  needs  less  diminution  in  the  strength  of  tlie  vessels,  in 
order  to  effect  their  rupture,  than  a  healthy  heart. 

The  occasional,  though  rare,  occurrence  of  cerebral  haemorrhage 
in  the  young  does  not  help  to  decide  the  question.  Disease  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  is  now  known  to  be  not  uncommon  in  early  life,  and 
some  of  the  cases  occur  in  the  subjects  of  heart  disease,  in  whom  there 
exists  circuitous  increase  of  arterial  tension,  just  described.  Moreover 
in  such  subjects  cerebral  aneurisms,  perhaps  from  imperfect  embolism, 
are  frequent,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  certainly  been  by  the  rupture 
of  such  an  aneurism  that  cerebral  haemorrhage  has  occurred. 

Concentric  Hypertrophy  of  the  Left  Ventricle. — The  symptoms  are 
as  uncertain  as  the  existence  of  the  malady.  Theoretically,  the  signs 
of  simple  hypertrophy  might  be  expected,  and  with  them  some 
dyspnoea  in  consequence  of  the  impediment  which  must  be  presented 
to  the  passage  of  blood  through  a  heart  so  much  lessened  in 
capacity. 

Right  Venteicle. — Considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  right 
ventricle  causes  prominence  of  the  lower  j)art  of  the  sternum,  epigastric 
fulness,  and  often  bulging  of  the  lower  left  cartilages  adjacent 
to  the  sternum.  The  superficial  cardiac  dulness  is  little  changed, 
but  the  deep  dulness  extends  further  to  the  right  than  normal,  the 
right  edge  being  one  or  two  fingers'  breadth  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum.  This  dulness  is  partly  dependent  on  the  enlargement  of 
the  ventricle,  partly  on  over-distension  of  the  auricle,  which  al^vays 
accompanies  the  change  in  the  ventricle.  Pulsation  may  be  felt  at 
the  epigastrium.  The  apex-beat  is  in  its  normal  situation,  or  moved 
a  little  to  the  left,  extended  as  far  as,  but  not  beyond,  the  nipple  line.  It 
is  frequently  changed,  being  obscured  and  diffused  when  the  right 
ventricle  lies  in  front  of  it.  A  distinct  impulse  may  be  felt  over  the 
right  ventricle,  i.e.,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,^  and 
in  the  adjacent  left  interspaces.  In  health  a  distinct  impulse  is  very 
rarely  to  be  felt  in  this  situation.  In  hypertrophy  the  impulse  may 
have  considerable  strength,  but  it  is  generally  quick,  rarely  of  the 
slow,  lieaving  cliaracter  which  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 

This  was  pointed  out  by  Burggrave  in  1754  (Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  x.  p.  140.) 
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produces.  It  may  sometimes  be  felt  as  far  as  the  base.  Little  altera- 
tion in  the  sounds  of  the  heart  is  caused  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle.  The  pulmonary  second  sound  is  usually  intensified  by  the 
increased  tension  within  the  pulmonary  artery.  Sometimes  the  second 
sound  is  reduplicated.  Jugular  pulsation  has  been  associated  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  by  Lancisi,  Laennec,  Hope,  and 
others.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  actual  regurgitation  through  the 
tricuspid  orifice,  and  coexistiug  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  is  necessary 
for  its  production. 

Few  symptoms  proper  can  be  associated  with  the  condition.  The 
pulse  is  natural.  The  venous  system  shows  no  sign  of  engorgement. 
It  is  remarkable  how  completely  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
will  prevent  the  development  of  dropsy,  and  other  signs  of  venous 
stagnation,  by  an  obstacle  in  front  of  it.  The  lungs  or  left  side  of 
the  heart  usually  present  evidence  of  the  condition  causing  the 
hypertrophy,  emphysema,  disease  of  the  mitral  orifice,  &c.  Dyspnoea 
is  common,  as  Walshe  points  out,  but  is  more  frequently  the 
result  of  the  canse  of  the  hypei'trophy,  than  of  the  hypertrophy 
itself. 

Consequences  of  Hypertrophy  of  the  Right  Ventricle.— ThQ  immediate 
effect  of  over-action  in  the  right  ventricle  is  to  over-distend  that  part 
of  the  pulmonary  vasciilar  system  which  lies  between  the  ventricle 
and  the  obstruction  which  has  caused  the  hypertrophy — ^the  pulmonary 
arterial  system,  when  obstruction  is  in  the  tissues  of  the  lung,  the  pul- 
monary veins  also,  when  the  obstruction  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
Atheroma  of  the  pulmonary  artery  frequently  exists  in  conjunction  with 
this  condition, and  hasbeen  regarded  as  causal,  but  in  few  cases  have  the 
two  been  observed  except  in  conjunction  with  some  other  recognised 
cause  of  such  hypertrophy,  and  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  degeneration  is  the  result  of  the  increased  strain  to  which 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  exposed.  Where  the  degeneration  is  con- 
siderable and  of  old  standing,  as  in  cases  in  which  the  artery  is  found 
calcified,  it  may  be  the  only  discoverable  cause  of  a  moderate 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle. 

Pulmonary  congestions,  oedema,  and  especially  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
have,  since  the  days  of  Bertin,  been  commonly  ascribed  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle.  Where  the  obstruction  causing  the  hypertrophy 
is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  right  ventricle  will  add  considerably  to  the  strain  upon  the 
distended  pulmonary  vessels,  and  may  constitute  the  efficient  cause 
of  their  rupture.  Modern  pathological  research,  however,  has  shown 
that  diseases  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  frequently  cause  pulmonary 
apoplexy  in  another  way,  by  leading  to  pulmonary  embolism.  We  are 
only  beginning  to  learn  how  large  a  proportion  of  pulmonary  apoplexies 
is  due  to  this  cause.  When  such  embolism  occurs,  hypertropliy 
of  the  right  ventricle  will  increase  very  much  the  strain  on  the 
collateral  circulation,  and,  in  consequence,  will  augment  the  amount 
of  h£Emorrhage. 
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Auricles. — Hypertrophy  of  the  Left  Auricle  is  usually  attended  with 
evidence  of  its  enlargement,  i.e.  dulness,  conimonly  relative  only,  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  second  left  interspace.  Less  frequently  a  distinct 
impulse  is  to  be  recognised  in  this  situation,  preceding  in  time  the 
ventricular  impulse  and  due  to  the  auricular  systole.  Evidence  of 
mitral  disease  is  commonly  present,  a  systolic  or  presystolic  murmur. 
Dilatation  of  the  auricle  invariably  coexists.  JSTo  symptoms  are 
known  to  be  associated  with  the  hypertrophy.  Its  tendency  is  to  pre- 
vent the  mitral  mischief  from  influencing  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Right  Auricle  is  very  rare,  and  is  always  associated 
with  dilatation.  Its  signs  are  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  in 
the  third  and  fourth  interspaces,  and,  in  very  rare  cases,  an  impulse, 
presystolic  in  rhythm,  in  this  situation.  It  is  often  attended  with 
marked  jugular  pulsation,  and  Math  the  evidence  of  disease  of  the 
right  ventricle  or  of  the  tricusi:)id  orifice. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  hypertrophy  depends  on  the  recognition 
of  increased  force  of  impulse,  and  especially,  in  the  case  of  the  left 
ventricle,  by  the  deliberate  heaving  character  which  indicates  the 
contraction  of  a  large  mass  of  muscle.  In  the  case  of  right  ventri- 
cular and  of  auricular  hypertrophy,  the  increased  force  is  indicated 
by  impulse,  where  in  health  none  is  present.  Evidence  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  by  percussion  dulness,  or  by  movement  of  the  apex- 
beat,  or  by  extension  of  the  impulse,  is  usually  also  obvious.  In 
left  ventricular  hypertrophy  the  character  of  the  pulse  assists  the 
diagnosis.  Where  doubt  remains,  the  presence  of  a  morbid  state, 
capable  of  causing  the  h3^pertrophy,  may  afford  evidence  of  its  pro- 
bable existence. 

In  judging  of  the  existence  and  degree  of  hypertrophy  the  condition 
of  the  lungs  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration.  Considerable 
emphysema  may  conceal  all  the  signs  of  a  hypertrojjhy  of  high 
degree.  The  impulse  may  be  imperceiDtible,  the  dulness  masked,  and 
the  heart-sounds  weakened.  The  existence  of  hypertrophy  must  then 
be  infeiTcd  from  the  condition  of  the  arterial  system. 

There  are  certain  conditions  from  which  hypertrophy  has  most 
frequently  to  be  distinguished. 

Undue  Exposure  of  the  Heart  in  very  flat-  or  narrow-chested  persons, 
with  small  lungs,  may  simulate  hypertrophy.  The  lieart  comes  into 
more  extensive  contact  with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest  than  hi 
health.  Its  impulse  is  felt  over  a  larger  area,  and  may  appear  to  ha\  o 
undue  force.  A  maximum  apex -beat  is  still  preserved.  The  super- 
ficial dulness  is  more  extensive  than  in  health.  The  distinction  from 
hypertrophy  rests  on  the  absence  of  a  heaving  character  in  the 
impulse,  on  the  normal  or  nearly  normal  position  of  the  apex-beat 
(it  is  never  outside,  though  it  may  be  in  the  nipple-line),  on  the  natural 
extent  of  the  deep  dulness,  on  the  unchanged  pulse,  on  the  absence  of 
any  causal  condition,  and  on  the  recognition  of  the  short  antero- 
posterior or  transverse  diameter  of  the  chest.    The  ditficulty  of 
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diagnosis  in  such  cases  is  sometimes  increased  by  the  presence  of  an 
exocardial  murmur,  produced  by  the  undue  friction  of  the  heart  against 
the  bony  chest  wall,  and,  by  the  circumstance,  that  patients  with  very 
flat  chests  are  often  weakly  and  antemic,  and  suffer  from  shortness  of 
breath  and  extreme  consciousness  of  any  dynamical  heart-disturbance. 

Dynamical  Disturbance  of  the  Heart  niay  be  mistaken  for  hyper- 
trophy. Under  excitement  the  heart  may  beat  with  apparently 
increased  force,  and  be  brought  into  abnormal  contact  with  the  wall  of 
the  chest,  so  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  area  as  well  as  in  the 
force  of  the  impulse.  Sometimes  the  increase  in  force  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  the  pulse  is  small  and  weak.  Frequently,  however,  the 
rapidly-acting  heart  distends  the  arteries,  and  the  pulse  becomes  hard 
and  full.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  deliberate  heave  of 
hypertrophy,  and  of  evidence  of  permanent  change  in  the  form  of 
the  heart ;  there  is  no  bulging,  no  increased  dulness.  Eest  in  the 
recumbent  posture  soon  reduces  the  impulse  to  the  normal.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  an  hypertrophied  heart  readily  palpitates  under 
excitement,  and  any  irregularity  in  the  excited  action  is  ground  for 
suspicion. 

Disjjlacement  of  the  Heart  may  lead  to  an  apparent  extension  (really 
a  movement)  of  the  impulse  and  dulness  in  a  given  direction.  Dis- 
placement to  the  left,  moving  the  apex  outside  the  nipple  line,  may 
simulate  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  displacement  down- 
wards, rendering  the  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle  perceptible  at  the 
epigastrium,  may  resemble  dilated  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
But  under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  character 
of  the  impulse  as  there  is  in  hypertrophy ;  the  opposite  boundary 
ot  the  heart  may  be  found  to  have  undergone  a  correspondincr  chanoe 
ot  position,  and  a  cause  of  the  displacement  will  be  discoverable  ° 
_  Di'atatwn  of  the  Heart  resembles  hypertrophy  in  causing  increase 
m  size,  shown  by  extension  of  dulness  and  increased  area  of  impulse 
ihe  impulse  is,  however,  diffuse  and  weak;  the  proportional  intensity 
of  the  apex -beat  is  lost,  the  pulse  is  soft,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
otten  irregular.    The  distinction  between  the  two  conditions  can 
rarely  be  absolute,  since  they  are  usually,  in  varying  degree,  conjoined 

Uricardial  Effusion  may  cause  bulging  and  an  increase  in  the  area 
of  dulness.  The  impulse,  however,  is  less,  instead  of  more  forcible  • 
and  the  apex  is  raised,  instead  of  being  moved  outwards  or  down- 
wards.   The  dulness  extends  upwards  in  the  pyramidal  form,  and  its 

hp  i^n1,1f  ^  ^\  T"/'  '^'^'^"^  f  corresponding  to,  the  lelt  limit  of 
the  impulse.    Apart  from  auscultatory  signs,  the  acuteness  of  the 

SntTnl";..!-''-'^',  ^^'''  P"'^'  fever,  will  usually 

prevent  an  error  in  diagnosi.s.    In  auricular  hypertrophy,  the  exten- 

^Zn  l     ^  1     ^^^..^"ff^^^'^nt  to  simulate  pericardial  effusion,  a  pre- 
systolic impulse  will,  m  most  cases,  be  detected. 

Av^.urzs,n  has  been  confounded  with  hypertrophy,  but  the 
concUtions  under  which  such  a  mistake  could  arise  mi^^t  be  very 
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rare.  The  double  centre  of  pulsation  usuolly  affords  a  sufficient 
distinction. 

Local  diagnosis  of  the  part  of  the  heart  affected  with  hypertrophy 
has  been  alluded  to  in  describing  the  symptoms  produced  by  the 
change  in  the  several  chambers  of  the  heart.  The  chief  difficulty 
arises  in  some  cases  of  ventricular  hypertrophy.  In  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle,  slight  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be 
concealed  or  simulated  by  the  strong  impulse  of  the  anterior  right 
ventricle  and  the  displacement  outwards  of  the  apex-beat  consequent  on 
the  enlargement  of  the  right  side.  The  diagnosis  of  the  state  of 
the  left  ventricle  must  then  depend  on  the  character  of  the  apex-beat 
— on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  distinct  heaving  impulse.  On  the 
other  hand,  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  may  cause 
an  impulse  over  the  position  of  the  right  ventricle.  In  such  a  case  the 
impulse  of  the  left  ventricle  possesses  great  force,  and  the  diagnosis 
must  be  based  on  the  relative  proportion  of  the  impulse  over  the  two 
ventricles. 

In  all  cases  a  comparison  of  the  extent  of  causal  lesion,  with  its 
mechanical  effects,  will  often  suggest  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the 
existence  and  degree  of  hypertrophy  when  the  part  affected  is  not 
accessible  to  physical  examination.  For  instance,  congestion  of  the 
lungs  is  the  necessary  mechanical  effect  of  mitral  constriction.  The 
absence  of  such  congestion,  when  considerable  mitral  constriction 
exists,  is  valid  ground  for  suspecting  compensatory  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  auricle.  So  too  we  sometimes  find  that  such  compensation 
has  not  occurred — that  the  lungs  are  constantly  overloaded  with 
blood,  but  that  the  general  venous  system  has  not  suffered ;  the 
jugular  veins  are  undistended;  there  is  no  anasarca  or  albumen  in  the 
urine.  In  such  a  case  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle. 

Prognosis. — The  difficulty  of  extricating  hypertrophy  from  the 
various  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated  has  led  authorities 
to  entertain  very  different  opinions  regarding  its  influence  on  the 
life  and  well-being  of  the  patient.  The  gravest  consequences  of 
hypertrophy  (as  formerly  described)  are  now  known  to  be  those  of 
its  attendant  conditions ;  the  "conservative"  character  of  hypertrophy, 
as  a  healthy  reaction  against  a  morbid  influence,  is  generally  recognised, 
and  its  prognosis  is  admitted  to  be,' as  a  rule,  favourable ;  any  un- 
favourable element  being  due  rather  to  coexisting  dilatation,  or 
to  other  effects  of  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy,  than  to  that  condition 
itself. 

It  is  rarely  that  evil  results  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  overgrowth 
of  the  heart.  The  unpleasant  sensations  attending  the  action  of  a 
hypertrophied  heart  suggest  many  possible  evils  which  experience 
rarely  justifies.  It  may  produce  haemorrhage,  especially  into  the 
brain,  when  vessels  are  rotten,  but  probably  dees  vot  rupture  healthy 
vessels  ;  it  may  render  inflammations  more  severe,  but  never  initiates 
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them.  Most  observers  will  share  Walshe's  profound  doubt  whether  in 
its  most  extreme  forms,  hypertrophy  can  ever  per  se  lead  to  death. 

Does  h3rpertrophy  ever  diminish  or  disappear  ?  It  is  probable  that 
hypertrophy  lasts  as  long  as  its  cause  exists.  Many  facts  on  record 
support  the  opinion  that,  if  the  cause  of  simple  hypertrophy  cease  to 
act,  the  heart  gradually  resumes  its  normal  size.  Atrophy  may  occur 
in  an  hypertrophied  as  readily  as  in  a  normal  heart.  Whether  a  heart 
the  subject  of  dilated  hypertrophy  ever  regains  its  normal  volume  is 
doubtful.  The  occurrence  of  the  so-called  concentric  atrophy,  in 
which  the  size  of  the  cavities  lessens,  and  also  the  disappearance  of 
the  dilatation  of  atony,  support  the  idea  that  a  moderately-dilated 
heart  may  regain  its  normal  size. 

The  prognosis  in  hypertrophy  must,  therefore,  largely  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  its  cause  is  removable.  For  practical  purposes 
the  work  of  the  heart  in  these  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  cate- 
gories : — (1)  that  which  is  required  to  carry  on  the  healthy  circulation, 
the  body  being  at  rest ;  (2)  superadded  work,  temporary  and  variable, 
such  as  is  involved  in  muscular  exertion,  emotional  excitement^ 
local  inflammation,  pregnancy,  &c. ;  (3)  some  permanent  abnormal 
resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  blood,  increasing  the  pressure 
within  the  cavity  affected.  The  second  of  these  is  alone  amenable 
to  treatment.  The  chance  of  removing  or  curing  hypertrophy 
depends  on  the  extent  to  which  causes  of  this  class  constitute  the 
work  of  the  heart.  Where  hypertrophy  is  developed  when  the 
work  of  the  second  class  is  as  slight  as  possible,  where  no  avoidable 
exertion  is  made,  and  where  no  occasional  causes  of  obstruction  exist, 
the  chance  of  remo^^ng  or  lessening  hypertrophy  is  small.  In  the  rare 
cases  in  which  the  whole  increase  over  the  normal  work  of  the  heart 
depends  on  causes  of  the  second  class,  the  prognosis  is  the  most 
favourable.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  met  with  among  athletes,  as  in 
an  instance  Walshe  records. 

The  probable  permanence  of  the  hypertrophy  on  the  one  hand,  the 
likelihood  that  it  may  give  place  to  dilatation  on  the  other  hand, 
must  influence  the  prognosis  in  any  individual  case.  This  probability 
must  be  estimated  by  the  degree  to  which  the  causes  of  dilatation  are, 
or  are  likely  to  be,  in  operation.  Impaired  general  health,  or  the 
presence  of  degenerative  tendencies,  local  or  general,  render  the  proo-- 
nosis  less  favourable,  " 

Where  the  cause  of  hypertrophy  is  permanent,  the  influence  of  the- 
hypertrophy  varies,  and  with  it  the  prognosis.  In  certain  conditions 
the  mcreased  force  with  which  the  heart  acts  may  lead,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  evil  consequences,  and  in  such  cases  the  presence  and 
degree  of  the  hypertrophy  may  entail,  ^er  se,  a  corresponding  increase 
m  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis.  In  all  forms  of  valvular  disease  in 
which  tlie  hypertrophy  depends  on  direct  obstruction  to  the  escape 
of  blood  from  the  cavity,  the  hypertrophy  is  purely  beneficial  in 
its  effect;  it  secures  a  due  supply  of  blood  to  tlic  parts  beyond  the 
obstruction ;  it  saves  the  vessels  and  organs  behind  from  suff'erinrr  from 
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the  impediment.  It  is  only  when  hypertrophy  is  due,  in  part,  to  a 
variable  cause  beyond  the  obstruction,  that  it  may  be  occasionally  in 
sufficient  excess  to  produce  prejudicial  arterial  distension. 

lu  cases  of  regurgitation,  in  which  the  heart  has  to  exert  undue 
force  in  the  propulsion  of  an  undue  quantity  of  blood,  the  hypertrophy 
is  less  simply  beneficial  in  its  influence.  The  muscular  force  with 
which  the  ventricle  contracts  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  blood 
regurgitated,  and  so  increase  its  own  repletion.  This  is  the  case 
directly  in  aortic  regurgitation,  indirectly  in  mitral  regurgitation.  The 
degeneration  of  the  arteries  is  hastened  by  the  strain  to  which  they 
are  exposed  by  the  action  of  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  in  aortic 
regurgitation;  while  in  mitral  regurgitation,  although  the  stronger 
action  of  the  ventricle  may  drive  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  into  the 
aorta,  it  also  increases  the  amount  regurgitated  through  the  incompetent 
valves.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  cases  the  hyper- 
trophy is  a  substitute  for  dilatation,  and  may  be  accepted  as  the  less 
of  the  two  evils  ;  or  it  counteracts  the  influence  of  dilatation  which 
coexists. 

When  the  obstruction  causing  the  hypertrophy  is  situated  in  the 
vascular  system,  pulmonary,  or  systemic,  whether  the  consequence  of 
degeneration,  Bright's  disease,  &c.,  the  hypertrophy  is  also  less  simply 
beneficial,  since  the  increased  strain  to  which  the  vessels  are  subjected 
increases  their  liability  to  degeneration  and  to  rupture. 

In  Bright's  disease  this  danger  reaches  its  height,  since  degeneration 
of  the  strained  vessels  is  very  apt  to  occur  and  renders  their  rupture 
easy.  In  senile  changes  cardiac  and  vascular  degeneration  often 
correspond,  and  the  hj'pertropliy  which  at  first  is  evoked  by  the 
change  in  the  vessels  yields  to  dilatation,  by  which  the  blood-tension 
is  lessened.     But  this  reti'o-compensation  is  not  without  new  risks. 

In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  still  true  that  the  prognosis  of  the  hyper- 
trophy is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  lesion  causing  it,  and  also  to  that 
of  co-existing  dilatation.  Once  established  as  the  result  of  a  perma- 
nent cause,  it  usually  increases,  and  bears  a  simple  proportion  to  its 
cause.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  prognosis,  but  is  used  rather  as 
an  indication  of  the  extent  and  gravity  of  the  lesion  causing  it  than 
as  affording  in  itself  much  information.  As  far  as  it  goes,  its  presence 
renders  the  prognosis  of  the  causal  lesion  better.  Compensatory  in  its 
action,  it  wards  ofi"  evil  and  promotes  health. 

Tkeatmknt. — Current  opinion  as  to  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy 
has  undergone  great  changes,  in  accordance  with  the  altered  ideas 
of  its  relation  to  the  common  consequences  of  organic  heart  disease. 
When  most  of  these  were  considered  to  be  the  direct  effects  of  the 
over-acting  heart,  every  efl'ort  was  made  to  diminish  its  over-action  and 
to  lessen  its  over-growth.  Low  diet  and  frequent  bleedings  are  the 
measures  which  Albertini  and  Valsalva  handed  down  to  a  long  series 
of  their  successors  ;  and  the  effects  of  their  doctrine  is  even  now  to  be 
traced,  although  perhaps  rather  in  the  pages  of  text-books  than  in 
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practice.  Even  after  the  purely  consecutive  nature  of  hypertrophy- 
was  clearly  recognised  by  Bertin,  the  same  treatment  was  advocated. 

The  judicious°manogement  of  hypertrophy  depends  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  purely  beneficial,  usually  wel- 
come as  a  substitute  for  its  too  frequent  associate,  dilatation,  and  rarely 
directly  prejudicial.  No  universal  rule  for  the  treatment  of  hyper- 
trophy can  therefore  be  laid  down,  since  the  proper  course  may  be 
sometimes  to  foster  its  occurrence,  sometimes  to  lessen  its  excess,  or, 
failing  that,  to  prevent  its  increase. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  being  the  result  of  two  factors,  nutritive 
activity  and  increased  work,  its  increase  may  be  to  some  extent  pre- 
vented, and  its  amount  diminished,  by  lessening  each  factor  in  its  pro- 
duction. The  nutritive  activity  of  the  heart  can  be  lessened  only  by 
diminishing  that  of  the  general  system  by  low  diet,  bleeding,  &c. 
But  to  attempt  this  while  the  causes  of  hypertrophy  continue,  is  to  sub- 
stitute dilatation  for  hypertrophy.  The  system  has  been  advocated,  how- 
ever, in  conjunction  with  causal  treatment,  from  the  time  of  Bertin.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  causes  of  established  hypertrophy 
can  ever  be  sufficiently  reduced  to  permit  the  safe  employment  of 
"  antiphlogistic  "  measures.  Moreover  they  can  rarely  be  necessary. 
We  see  in  the  voluntary  muscles  that  reduction  of  work  is=  in- 
variably followed  by  reduction  in  size  of  muscle.  Every  analogy 
susgests  that  cardiac  hypertrophy  will  rapidly  subside  when  the  con- 
dition which  excited  it  has  lessened  or  has  ceased.  It  is  not  often 
that  this  result  can  be  proved  to  occur  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  but 
instances  are  not  infrequent  in  which  it  seems  to  take  place.  The 
reduction  of  the  causes  of  hypertrophy,  i.e.  the  work  of  the  heart, 
to  a  minimum,  constitutes,  then,  the  main  object  in  the  treatment 
of  hypertrophy.  This  work  is  partly  of  a  constant,  partly  of  an 
occasional  nature.  The  normal  work  of  the  circulation  must  be 
carried  on ;  the  permanent  organic  cause  of  the  hypertrophy  can  rarely 
be  lessened;  but  the  occasional  addition  to  the  heart's  work  involved 
in  violent  muscular  exercise,  increased  frequency  of  contraction  from 
alcohol  or  emotion,  increased  obstruction  from  remediable  states  of 
blood  or  local  inflammations,  may  all  be  to  a  large  extent  removed. 
Eest  of  body  and  mind  is  therefore  the  first  and  most  essential  ele- 
ment in  treatment.  All  exercise  which  quickens  the  pulse  must  be 
absolutely  forbidden.^  Emotional  tranquillity  must  be  as  far  as 
possible  secured.  The  utmost  temperance  in  food  and  alcohol 
should  be  enforced.  A  fair  amount  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  a  very 
little  light  wine  with  it,  constitute  the  best  diet.  If  food  is  well 
taken  without  alcohol,  the  latter  may  often  with  advantage  be  prohi- 
bited. The  digestive  organs  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Nothing 
disturbs  the  action  of  the  heart  so  readily  as  a  distended  stomach. 
Food  must  be  moderate  in  amount,  and  every  cause  of  transient 
plethora  avoided.    The  secretions  must  be  carefvilly  regulated,  and 

1  "  On  doit  regarder  le  repos  comme  un  remede;  preservatif ;  mais  ce  repos  n'excliit  pnB 
un  exercice  mod^re,  lorsque  les  grauda  accidents  soiit  calmes." — Senac,  1.  c,  p. 
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impaired  action  of  the  kidneys  or  the  skin  must  be  supplemented  by- 
mild  purgation  or  diuresis.  Local  inflammations,  bronchitis,  &c., 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  when  they  occur,  removed  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

Too  often,  however,  the  amount  of  obstruction  which  can  by  these 
means  be  removed  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  total  against 
which  the  heart  has  to  contend.  Can  this  permanent  obstruction  be 
further  reduced  ?  To  some  extent  the  work  of  the  heart  can  always 
be  lessened  by  reduction  in  the  total  quantity  of  the  blood.  This 
formed  an  important  element  in  the  old  system  of  treatment,  and  it 
was  partly  with  this  object  that  frequent  and  repeated  bleedings  M'ere 
recommended.  Their  condemnation  in  the  present  day  is  superfluous. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  occasional  leeching,  which  still  finds 
advocates,  is  justified  by  its  ultimate  results,  although  its  immediate 
effect  is  to  give  relief  to  the  heart.  Eestriction  of  fluids  has  been 
suggested.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  harmless  measure ;  but  the  rapidity 
with  which  urinary  secretion  regulates  the  volume  and  density  of  the 
blood  renders  it  doubtful  whether  more  than  a  very  transient  effect  is 
produced. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  these  statements  that  the  conditions  under 
whixjh  an  attempt  at  the  removal  of  hypertrophy  is  indicated  are  very 
rare.  Whenever  the  hypertrophy  can  act  immediately  on  the  causal 
resistance,  its  influence  is  always,  on  the  whole,  and  sometimes  entirely 
beneficial.  Only  when  the  over-action  of  the  heart  is  primary,  or  is 
■due  to  a  cause  which  has  ceased  to  operate,  is  it  to  be  attacked 
-directly.  In  the  rare  instances  in  which  violent  exercise  has  called 
•out  persistent  hypertrophy,  or  some  obstruction  has  been  removed, 
the  condition  may  call  for  immediate  treatment  to  reduce  its  effect. 
"Where  the  obstruction  is  situated  far  from  the  heart,  and  degenerated 
vessels  are  interposed  which  have  to  bear  the  full  force  of  an  over- 
-acting  ventricle,  as  in  Bright's  disease,  the  question  also  sometimes 
•arises  of  the  chances  of  evil  from  vascular  rupture,  on  the  one  hand, 
•and  from  a  weakened  heart  on  the  other.  The  certain,  slow,  but  sure 
■evil  of  a  weakened  heart  will  generally  counterbalance  the  possible 
catastrophe,  and  any  attempt  to  lessen  the  cardiac  strength  will  be 
avoided. 

The  use  of  drugs  in  hypertrophy  is  a  subject  on  which  various 
■opinions  have  been  held.^  Most  observers  agree  with  Walsh e, 
fhat  the  reduction  of  the  bulk  of  the  heart  is  beyond  the  direct  po^yer 
of  any  drug.  The  chief  r6le  of  medicine  lies  in  regulating  the  cardiac 
•contractions  and  in  freeing  the  circulation  from  removable  causes  of 
embarrassment.  Frequent  action  involves  a  great  increase  in  the  work 
of  the  heart.  Force  is  needed,  it  has  been  stated  already,  to  move  the 
lieart,  apart  from  the  movement  of  the  blood.  The  minimum  fre- 
c^uency  consistent  with  the  due  supply  of  blood  to  the  system  gives 

^  Their  possible  use  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  French  school  of  physicians  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  although  the  chief  cardiac  medicine,  digitalis,  had  long 
.before  been  employed  in  this  country. 
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the  heart  its  best  conditions  of  action.  Moreover,  very  frequent  action 
may  fill  the  arteries  to  repletion,  and  so  increase  their  distension  as 
greatly  to  augment  the  intra-cardiac  pressure.  Lastly,  frequent  action 
lessens  the  total  rest  of  the  heart,  and  favours  degeneration.  No  remedy 
has  been  discovered  which  lessens  the  undue  frequency  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  so  effectually  as  digitalis.  But  digitalis  strengthens  the 
cardiac  action,  and  hence  its  use  in  hypertrophy  has  been  dis- 
countenanced by  most  modern  writers,  and  by  some  strongly  condemned. 

The  experience  of  clinical  observers  is  not,  however,  in  complete 
accord  with  theoretical  conclusion.  By  many  the  value  of  digitalis  in 
hypertrophy  is  strongly  asserted.  One  explanation  for  this  may  lie 
in  the  fact  that  hypertrophy  is  so  rarely  simple.  Almost  invariably, 
dOatation  is  conjoined  with  it.  In  dilatation,  digitalis  is  of  extreme 
value,  and  its  use  in  hypertrophy  is  to  a  great  extent  proportioned 
to  the  existence  and  amount  of  dilatation.  Moreover  all  irregular 
action  of  the  heart  involves  waste  of  force,  involves  useless  work. 
Too  frequent  contraction  does  the  same.  Each  may  generally  be 
controlled  by  digitalis.  Even  where  there  is  no  irregularity  and  little 
dilatation,  the  cardiac  action  may  be  below  the  actual  needs  of  the 
system ;  the  compensation  is  insufficient,  and  the  additional  strength 
of  contraction  imparted  by  digitalis  is  purely  useful.  The  dose  of 
digitalis  needed  in  these  circumstances  is  smaller  than  that  required 
in  dilatation.  Eive  minims  of  the  tincture,  or  a  drachm  of  the  infusion, 
three  times  a  day,  will  usually  effect  all  that  is  required,  A  larger 
dose,  is,  as  Milner  Fothergill  states,  much  more  frequently  deleterious 
than  in  dilatation,  in  which  large  doses  are  borne,  not  only  with 
impunity,  but  with  advantage.  In  pure  hypertrophy,  digitalis  is 
rarely  necessary.  Veratrum  viride  has  been  used,  especially  in 
America,  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  heart,  when  in  hypertrophy 
its  force  appears  beyond  the  present  need  of  the  system.  Doses  of 
five  minims  of  the  tincture  may  be  given  three  times  a  day.  Both 
the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  are  reduced.  Inunction 
of  Uug,  Veratrise  has  also  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Where  hypertrophy  is  not  pure  but  is  great,  and  acts  directly  on 
the  vascular  system,  or  tends  to  increase  its  cause  (as  in  aortic  regui'gi- 
tation),  it  may  be  necessary,  by  similar  measures,  to  reduce  the  force 
of  the  heart  to  a  minimum  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  circu- 
lation. Digitalis  has  been  employed  in  small  doses  and  recommended 
strongly  by  B.  Foster,  but  most  authorities  discountenance  its  use 
under  these  circumstances,  and  Einger^  points  out  that  the  same 
end  may  be  attained  by  small  doses  of  aconite.  A  combination 
of  aconite  and  veratrum  is  recommended  by  H.  C.  "Wood.^ 

The  consciousness  of  the  cardiac  contractions,  which  constitutes  so 
troublesome  a  symptom  of  hypertrophy,  is  only  in  part  due  to  the 
force  with  which  the  heart  acts.  It  is  much  more  frequently  the  result 

^  Handbook  of  Theiap3uti(  s,  fifth  e  lition,  p.  427, 
Philadelphia  Med.  Times,  1874,  Nov.  14  and  21, 
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of  irregular  or  too  sudden  contractions,  and  related  to  coixncidcnt  dilata- 
tion rather  than  to  hypertrophy.  It  is  commonly  controlled  by  rest 
and  digitalis. 

For  the  -relief  of  cardiac  pain,  direct  sedatives  may  be  needed. 
Opium,  or  morphia,  is  very  effectual.  Aconite  is  strongly  praised 
by  Walshe.  Belladonna,  Indian  hemp,  hydrocyanic  acid  are  also 
useful  in  some  cases.  The  Virginian  prune  bark,  which  contains 
hydrocyanic  acid,  is  sometimes  useful,  but  its  tonic  properties  render 
it  more  suitable  for  dilatation.  Cold  locally  applied  to  the  cardiac 
region  is  strongly  recommended  by  Niemeyer. 

The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  must  be  conducted 
on  the  sam.e  general  principles  as  that  of  the  left.  It  is  almost  always 
united  with  dilatation,  and  is  never  excessive.  Hence  it  needs  as  far 
as  possible  to  be  strengthened,  both  absolutely  by  tonics,  digitali.s, 
&c.,  and  relatively  by  diminishing  its  work,  by  lessening  as  far  as 
possible  the  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  blood  through  the  lungs, 
and  by  the  avoidance  of  over-exertion,  &c.  Hypertrophy  of  the  auricles 
rarely  calls  for  special  treatment.  Never  simple,  the  conjoined  dila- 
tation always  predominates. 

The  more  detailed  treatment  of  dilated  hypertrophy  is  described 
in  the  next  article,  on  Dilatation  of  the  Heart, 
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DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART. 


By  W.  E.  Gowees,  M.D. 


Synonym.— Enlargement  of  the  Heart  (old  writers) ;  Aneurism  of 
the  Heart  (Baillou  ;  Lancisi) ;  Passive  Aneurism,  or  Passive  i:)ilatation 
(Corvisart)  ;  Herzerweiterung  (Freysig) ;  Cardiectasis  (Jaccoud). 

Definition. — Increase  in  the  size  of  one  or  more  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart.  Such  increase  in  size  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with 
obvious  thickening  or  thinning  of  the  cardiac  walls. 

HiSTOEY.— Dilatation  of  the  heart  received  much  attention  from  the 
earlier  pathologists,  being  rightly  regarded  as  the  chief  cause  of  its 
enlargement.    In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Vesalius  gave 
an  account  of  a  heart,  the  left  ventricle  of  which  contained  two  pounds 
of  blood,  and  Baillou^  mentioned  one  that  equalled  in  size  a  man's 
head.    Harvey  2  also  in  1628  alluded  to  this  condition.  Dilatation 
of  the  auricles  was  described  by  Willis.     Dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  left  auricle,  as  the  result  of  mitral  constriction  was 
described  by  Mayow  in  1674.     Vieussens,^  in  1715,  described  a 
case,  observed  m  1695,  of  extreme  dilatation  of  left  ventricle,  the 
consequence  of  aortic  regurgitation.     Peyer,  Lancisi,  and  all 'suc- 
cessive writers  alluded  to,  or  related  instances  of  the  condition. 
The  first  systematic  account  of  its  mechanism  and  causes  was  given 
by  Seuac*  in  1749,  who  distinguished  dilatation  with  and  with- 
out thickening  of  the  walls.    Morgagni,^  in  1779,  described  very 
clearly  its  origin,  and  effect  on  the  circulation.    Several  cases  were 
related  by  rerriar,^  in  1792,  and  the  general  causes  and  symptoms  of 
dilatation  were  described  by  Allan  Bums,  in  1809.   In  France  after 
•  the  writings  of  Lancisi  had  given  the  word  currency,  Baillou's  term 
"  aneurism,"  had  been  used  to  designate  enlargements  of  the  heart,  as 

1  Epidemies  et  Ephemerides,  1574.    Yvaren's  Trans.,  Paris,  1858,  p.  289 

2  De  motu  cordis  et  sanguinis.  ^ 

3  Trait6  du  Cceur. 

^  Traite  de  la  Structure  du  Cceur,  &c,,  torn.  ii. 

*  De  Sed.  et  Cans.  Morb.,  Epist.  xxvii. 

•  Medical  Histories  and  liellections,  by  John  Ferriar,  M.D.,  vol.  i.,  1792  p  144 
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well  as  of  the  great  vessels.  Corvisart,  in  his  description  of  dilatation 
in  his  work,  published  in  1806,  designated  the  two  varieties  described 
by  Senac,  "  active  "  and  "  passive  "  aneurism,  with  a  subprotest  against 
the  application  of  the  term  to  conditions  with  such  different  tendencies. 
He  described  accurately,  as  far  as  the  description  went,  the  different 
symptoms  and  tendencies  of  the  two  conditions,  and  pointed  out  the 
association  of  dropsy,  or  the  "  serous  diathesis,"  with  dilatation,  rather 
than  hypertrophy.  A  further  account  of  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle 
as  a  mechanical  consequence  of  mitral  constriction  was  given  by 
Aberncthy  in  1806.'  Dilatation  consequent  on  carditis,  and  associated 
with  adherent  pericardium,  was  described,  as  the  result  of  articular 
rheumatism,  by  Sir  W.  Dundas  in  1808.^  Its  varieties  were  recognised 
a  little  later  by  Kreysig.  Bertin,  in  1811,  distinguished  the  conditions 
and  processes  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  (in  the  sense' in  which 
the  words  are  now  used),  and  Laennec's  work  on  Auscultation,  pub- 
lished in  1819,  gave  the  terms  authoritative  use.  In  Bertin's  systematic 
treatise,  edited  by  BouiLlaud  in  1824,  the  chief  varieties  were  dis- 
tinguished which  have  since  been  generally  recognised. 

The  detection,  by  percussion,  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  of  which 
dilatation  is  the  chief  cause,  is  due  to  Avenbrugger  (1763) ;  that  of 
the  altered  impulse  by  palpation,  to  Corvisart  (1806) ;  that  of  the 
auscultatory  signs,  to  Laennec  (1820). 

■  Vakieties. — From  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  walls,  their  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  thickness,  certain  varieties  have  long  been 
distinguished. 

(1)  .  Dilatation  with  Hypertrophy  (active  aneurism  of  Corvisart),  in 
wbich  the  walls  are  increased  in  thickness,  as  well  as  the  cavities 
in  size. 

(2)  .  Dilatation  with  Attenuation  (passive  aneurism  of  Corvisart),  in 
which  the  cavities  are  increased  in  size,  while  the  walls  are  reduced 
in  thickness.  To  these  Bertin  proposed  to  add  that  of  simple  dilatation, 
in  which  the  dilated  walls  preserve  their  normal  thickness,  and  mixed 
dilatation,  in  which  the  walls  are  in  one  place  increased,  in  another 
diminished,  in  thickness.  These  varieties  have  been  adopted  by  most 
subsequent  writers.  The  name,  "  simple  dilatation,"  cannot,  however, 
be  considered  an  accurate  designation  of  the  condition  which  it  denotes, 
dilatation  without  hypertrophy  of  tissue.  If  a  heart  be  dilated  only, 
its  walls,  extended  in  area,  are  necessarily  lessened  in  thickness.  For 
the  normal  thickness  of  the  walls  to  be  preserved  when  the  cavity  is 
dilated,  overgrowth  of  tissue  must  occur.  Thus  the  condition  of 
"  simple  dilatation  "  necessarily  produces  dilatation  with  attenuation, 
while  the  state  to  which  the  term  is  applied  is  really  dilatation  with 
moderate  hypertrophy:  this  was  shown  clearly  by  Stokes.  Forget 
applied  to  the  condition  the  term  hypertrophie  dilatoire.  Many  writers 
have  suggested,  and  Wilks  and  Moxon  maintain,  that  pure  dilatation 

1  Med.-Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  i.,  r-  27. 
«  IbiJ.,  p.  37. 
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never  occurs,  that  hypertrophy  is  the  invariable  accompaniment,  as  the 
increased  weight  testifies,  and  that  recorded  examples  of  hearts  dilated 
and  not  increased  in  weight  have  been  examples  only  of  relaxation. 
They  prefer  the  simple  distinction  into  dilatation  with  thickening,  and 
dilatation  with  thinning. 

Other  varieties  which  have  been  distinguished  are  those  of  general 
dilatation,  in  which  all  four  cavities  of  the  heart  suffer,  and  partial 
dilatation,  in  which  the  change  is  confined  to  one  or  some  of  them. 
It  has  also  been  proposed  by  Hayden^  to  designate  those  cases  in 
which  an  obvious  active  cause  of  dilatation  can  be  distinguished, 
consecutive,  and  those  in  which  no  such  causes  exists,  primary. 
Lastly,  dilatations  have  been  classified  as  temporary  or  permanent. 
Bertin  suggested  that  the  latter  only  should  be  included  under  the 
term,  the  temporary  forms  being  rather  examples  of  distension  than 
of  dilatation. 

Causes. — The  maintenance  of  the  normal  size  of  the  heart  ultimately 
depends  on  the  existence  of  a  due  proportion  between  its  elastic  and 
contractile  force,  and  the  blood-pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  in 
passive  resistance  and  active  contraction.  A  disproportion  between 
these  two  forces  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  its  dilatation  ;  such  dispro- 
portion may  result  from  a  change  in  the  amount  of  either  factor,  an 
increase  in  the  blood-pressure,  a  decrease  in  the  cardiac  strength. 
Often  the  two  conditions  are  conjoined :  a  weakened  heart  yields  before 
an  increased  pressure,  and  thus  becomes  over-distended  ;  and,  the  con- 
ditions being  permanent,  becomes  permanently  dilated.  To  these  two 
causes  must,  probably,  be  added  the  effect  of  traction  from  without, 
which  acts  by  lessening  the  effect  of  the  contractile  force  of  the  heart, 
and  so  corresponds  in  its  action  with  the  weakening  of  the  wall. 

Thus  diminished  strength  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  constitutes  a  pre- 
disposition to  dilatation,  and  the  causes  of  that  weakening  may  be 
considered  as  the  predisposing  causes  of  dilatation ;  the  increased  en- 
docardial pressure  being  regarded  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  dilata- 
tion. But,  as  is  the  case  with  many  predisposing  causes  of  disease, 
the  weakness  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  may  be  the  only  morbid 
antecedent.  Moreover,  the  action  of  these  two  causes  of  dilatation 
is  not  simply  predisposing  and  exciting.  It  will  be  convenient,  however, 
to  consider  the  mechanism  of  their  action  after  they  have  been  described 
in  brief  detail.  The  antecedents  of  the  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  remote  causes  of  dilatation. 

It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  increased  endocardial  pressure  is 
the  immediate  cause,  not  only  of  dilatation,  by  its  mechanical  effect, 
but  of  hypertrophy,  by  the  vital  reaction  which  it  induces.  Its  effect 
in  producing  dilatation  is  inlluenced  in  part  by  the  existence  of  the 
predisposition  (weakness  of  the  cardiac  wall),  in  part  by  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  acta,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  determining 
causes.  Commonly,  however,  the  double  tendency  of  the  increased 
1  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta  :  Dublin,  1875,  p.  558. 
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pressure  results  in  tlie  double  effect,  and  hypertropliy  and  dilatation 
are  conjoined.  We  have  thus  four  classes  of  causes  to  consider,  the 
remote,  predisposing,  exciting,  and  determining  causes. 

(A.)  Remote  Causes. — The  general  conditions  of  hereditary  influence, 
age,  sex,  occupation,  previous  illness,  &c.,  enter  largely  into  the  causation 
of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  as  the  antecedents  of  the  conditions  on  which 
it  immediately  depends.  They  can  only  he  fully  understood  when  the 
immediate  causes  are  known.  Hereditary  taint  has  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  disposing  to  special  degenerations  and  to  certain  diseases, 
such  as  acute  rheumatism,  on  which  the  immediate  causes  largely 
depend.  Age  has  a  similar  influence.  Degenerative  changes  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  both  causes  of  dilatation,  and  hence 
the  disease  increases  in  frequency  with  advancing  years.  .Sex  in- 
fluences the  occurrence  of  dilatation  by  determining  exposure  to  one 
of  the  commonest  causes  of  increased  endocardial  pressure,  muscular 
exertion.  Degenerative  changes  in  the  vascular  system  are  largely 
due  to  the  same  influence,  and  are  causes  of  dilatation.  Hence  the 
disease  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women.  Occupation  has  a 
similar  influence ;  all  those  occupations  which  involve  considerable 
effort  tend  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

(B.)  Predisposing  Causes. — Conditions  of  weakness  of  the  cardiac 
walls  may  consist  in  acute  or  chronic  changes  in  the  muscular  fibres, 
or  in  destruction  of  those  fibres  and  their  replacement  by  tissue 
elements  which  yield  more  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood. 
Morbid  states  of  the  muscular  fibres  are,  (1.)  Atony,  in  which  the 
relaxation  of  the  fibres  at  rest  is  more  absolute,  their  contraction 
less  complete.  (2.)  The  granular  degeneration  of  acute  disease. 
(3.)  Fatty  degeneration,  resulting  ultimately  in  the  actual  destruc- 
tion of  fibres.  (4.)  Fatty  overgrowth,  in  which  the  muscular  fibres 
undergo  secondary  atrophy.  (5.)  Fibroid  degeneration,  the  sequel  to 
an  acute  inflammatory  change  or  the  result  of  a  chronic  perversion 
of  nutrition.  (6.)  Special  degenerations  and  growths.  (7.)  Weak- 
ening of  the  fibres  due  to  the  state  of  dilatation.  Beau  pointed 
out  that  the  fibres  common  to  the  two  ventricles  may  be  so 
weakened  by  dilatation  of  one,  as  to  lessen  considerably  the  con- 
tractile force  of  the  other  ventricle,  and  so  to  aid  its  dilatation.  (8.) 
Lastly,  it  has  been  stated  by  Niemeyer^  that  the  muscular  fibres 
may  so  lose  their  contractile  power  as  to  permit  dilatation  when 
no  structural  change  in  the  cardiac  wall,  or  in  the  fibres  themselves, 
can  be  detected  by  the  microscope.  Seitz^  has  lately  advocated 
the  same  view.  In  all  the  recorded  examples,  however,  over-exertion 
has  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  dilatation,  and  the  cases  appear 
to  have  been  characterised  rather  by  insufiicient  power  to  react 
against  the  augmented  pressure,  than  by  any  primary  degeneration. 
°The  conditions  by  which  these  pathological  processes  are  produced 

1  Textbook  of  Practical  Medicine,  American  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  320. 
*  Zur  Lehre  von  der  Ueberanstrengung  des  Herzeus.  Deutsches  Archiv  fiir  klin.  Med. 
1873,  xi.,  xii. 
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constitute  the  predisposing  causes  of  dilatation.  The  most  important 
of  these  conditions  are:  (1.)  Aneemia  and  chlorosis,  in  which  the 
general  mal-nutrition  results  in  atony,  and,  it  may  be,  granular  dege- 
neration of  muscular  fibre  throughout  the  body.  (2.)  Acute  febrile 
diseases,  especially  rheumatism,  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  typhus,  typhoid 
fever,  &c.,  having  a  similar  effect.  (3.)  Inflammation,  primary  or 
secondary  to  endo-  or  peri-carditis,  the  inflammation  in  the  latter  case 
invading  the  adjacent  layer  of  the  heart.  (4.)  Obesity,  with  local 
overgrowth  of  fatty  tissue.  (5.)  Chronic  degenerative  changes  in  the 
system,  as  yet  ill-defined,  but  often  due  to  chronic  alcoholism,  and 
cau^ng  fatty  and  fibroid  degeneration  of  various  organs,  including  the 
heart.  (6.)  Derangements  of  the  blood-supply  to  the  walls  of  the  heart. 
Clu-onic  and  intermitting  passive  congestions  cause,  as  Sir  William 
Jenner  points  out,^  degeneration  of  the  heart,  toughening  its  walls  and 
lessening  its  contractile  power.  Diminished  blood-supply  is  a  common 
cause  of  fatty  and  granular  degeneration.  It  may  be  due  to  imperfect 
distension  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  consequence  of  the  defective 
distension  of  the  aorta,  or  it  may  result  from  narrowing  of  those 
vessels  by  the  contraction  of  lymph  outside  the  heart,  or  by  degenera- 
tion, atheromatous  and  calcareous,  of  their  walls.  (7.)  Defective  nerve- 
power  probably  in  some  cases  leads  to  inefficient  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Dobeli  believes  that  sexual  excesses  are 
powerful  causes  of  cardiac  weakness. 

Traction  from  without,  the  result  of  pericardial  adhesions,  is  some- 
times a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the  heart.  The  two  conditions  are 
constantly  found  associated,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  exists 
also  endocardial  mischief  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dilatation. 
Hence,  Morgagni  and  many  subsequent  writers  doubted  whether  the 
state  of  the  walls  was  not  always  the  consequence  of  the  coexisting 
valvular  disease.  But  cases  are  not  infrequent  in  which  dilatation 
exists,  and  no  morbid  condition  can  be  found  to  explain  its  occurrence 
except  an  adherent  pericardium.  Beau,^  arguing  from  a  small  number  of 
such  cases,inf erred  that  dilatation  was  the  invariable  result  of  pericardial 
adhesion.  The  same  view  was  very  strongly  maintained  by  Hope.' 
Wider  observation  showed,  however,  that  adhesions  were  frequent 
enough  with  no  morbid  state  of  the  heart's  walls.  Laennec,  Bouillaud,* 
Barlow,  Stokes,  and  others  maintained,  therefore,  that  pericardial  adhe- 
sions have  no  direct  effect  in  causing  dilatation.  The  same  view  has 
been  still  more  recently  maintained  by  Hayden.^  Gairdner,*^  however, 
emphasized  the  fact  that  in  a  minority  of  cases  no  other  cause  can  be 
discovered  for  the  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time 
he  showed  that,  in  other  cases,  the  adhesions  not  only  do  not  tend  to 
cause  dilatation,  but  they  do  not  prevent  the  reduction  in  size  which 

^  On  Congestion  of  the  Heart,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xliii. 

2  Arch.  Gen.  de  M6d.,  ser.  ii.,tome  x.,  1837,  p.  425. 

2  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  192. 

4  Traits  Cliniquc,  &c.,  1835,  p.  454. 

"  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  363. 

8  Jfidin.  Med.  Journal,  February  1851. 
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accompanies  chronic  wasting  diseases.  The  most  extensive  statistical 
evidence  on  the  question  is  that  furnished  by  Kennedy,^  of  Dublin, 
who  collected  ninety  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  without  valve 
disease,  and  found  that  the  heart  remained  healthy  till  death  in  thirty- 
four,  and  was  enlarged  in  fifty-one.  But  some  of  his  cases  were  from 
museums,  into  which  hearts  of  the  normal  size  would  be  little  likely 
to  find  their  way,  and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  his  proportion  of 
healthy  hearts  is  too  small.  Dr.  Hay  den  has  collected  twenty-three 
cases  of  adherent  pericardium,  without  valve  disease,  and  found  that 
in  seven  there  was  enlargement  without  any  other  discoverable  cause.^ 
Putting  together  these  facts,  and  those  recorded  by  other  authorities, 
it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  adherent  pericardium  causes  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  in  one-third  of  the  cases. 

The  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  adhesion  is  not  to  be  explained 
by  difference  in  its  extent.  The  most  marked  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation was  due,  in  one  of  Gairdner's  cases,  to  a  firm  adhesion  of 
very  limited  extent,  near  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  other 
cases  in  which  no  influence  was  exerted,  the  adhesion  was  universal. 
Dr.  Wilks  ^  has  pointed  out  that,  when  general  adhesion  is  associated 
with  dilatation,  the  effect  is  more  marked  on  the  right  ventricle  than 
on  the  left.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  thinness  of  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  right  ventricle.  In  estimating  the  effect  of  pericardial  adhesions 
it  must  be  remembered  how  frequently  they  are  associated  with 
another  cause  of  dilatation,  the  damage  to  the  subjacent  portion  of 
the  cardiac  wall  by  the  extension  to  it  of  the  pericardial  inflammation. 
Tor  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  their  influence  more  facts  are 
needed  which  shall  embrace  not  only  the  state  of  the  heart's  walls, 
and  the  fact  of  adhesions,  but  the  extent,  flrmness,  and  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  latter,  the  extent  to  which  the  pericardium  is  connected 
with  parts  around,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart  have  suffered  from  the  inflammation. 

Dr.  Gairdner  *  has  maintained  that  when  the  expansion  of  the  lungs 
is  interfered  with  by  their  atrophy,  the  inspiratory  efforts  to  distend 
them,  which  he  regards  as  the  great  cause  of  emphysema,  may  lead  to 
over-distension  of  the  heart.  He  believes  that  it  is  by  this  mechanism 
that  emphysema  is  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  appeals 
in  support  of  the  theory,  to  the  fact  that  the  dilatation  is  not  confined  to 
the  right  side  but  affects  in  slighter  degree  and  a  little  later  in  time  the 
left  side  also.  This  view  depends  for  its  probability  on  the  inspiratory 
theory  of  emphysema.  If,  with  Sir  William  Jenner  and  most  modern 
authorities,  emphysema  is  believed  to  arise  chiefly,  not  from  primary 
atrophy  of  the  lung,  but  from  its  over-distension  during  expiratory 
efforts,  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  dilatation  of  the  heart  falls  ta 
the  ground.     JSTo  dilating  influence  by  traction  can  result  from 

^  Edin.  Med.  Journal. 

"  Loc.  cit.,  table  on  p.  362. 

3  Guy's  Hosp.  Kep.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  202. 

*  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurg.  Eev.,  July  1853,  p.  212. 
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violent  expiratory  efforts,  and  when  emphysema  is  once  established 
the  inspiratory  effort  which  can  be  made  is  far  less  than  in  health.  If 
the  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  in  these  cases  is  referred,  as  is 
generally  taught,  to  obstruction  to  the  flow  through  the  lungs,  the 
simnltaneons  affection  of  the  left  side  can  be  explained  in  another  wa}'. 

(C.)  JExciting  Causes. — Increase  in  the  endocardial  bloocl-pressnre 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  chief  exciting  cause  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart.  Such  increased  pressure  opposes  the  contraction  of  the  heart, 
and  leads,  by  a  mechanism  to  be  presently  described,  to  its  dilatation. 
It  depends  on  increased  resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  blood,  the 
result  of  an  increase  in  its  mass,  or  an  obstruction  in  the  orifices  or 
vessels  through  which  it  flows.  This  increased  pressure  leads  to  two 
results,  directly  to  dilatation,  indirectly  to  hypertrophy.  The  causes 
of  the  increased  pressure,  which  are  more  fully  considered  in  the 
article  on  hypertrophy,  are  as  follow  : — 

(1.)  Increase  in  the  mass  of  blood  to  be  moved,  consequent  on  over- 
distension of  the  heart.  Thus,  regurgitatiou  through  an  orifice  causes 
dilatation  of  the  chamber  behind.  Thus,  too,  the  dilatation  tends  to 
its  own  increase,  a  process  which  is  only  arrested  by  the  occurrence 
of  hypertrophy. 

(2.)  Resistance  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  consequence  of 
narrowing  of  the  orifice  by  which  it  leaves  the  affected  chamber.  The 
influence  of  this  condition  in  causing  dilatation  is  not  great.  The 
obstruction  is  gradually  developed,  and  unless  associated  with  weak- 
ness of  the  cardiac  walls,  the  latter  become  hj'^pertrophied  to  overcome 
the  increased  resistance.  In  aortic  obstruction,  for  instance,  dilatation 
is  rare. 

(3.)  Eesistance  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  vascular 
system  is  a  powerful  cause  of  dilatation,  and  is  most  effective  when 

.  suddenly  developed  or  intermitting,  and  especially  when  the  condition 
in  which  it  arises  is  such  as  to  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart.    Disease  of  the  large  vessels,  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  rarely 

I  causes  dilatation.  Obstruction  of  the  smaller  vessels  is  a  more  effective 
cause,  and  especially  those  forms  of  obstruction  which  affect  the 
pulmonary  circulation  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  systemic 

•  vessels. 

Long-continued  and  severe  muscular  efforts  are,  as  Ferriar  ^  pointed 
I  out,  a  powerful  cause  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy.  The  resultino- 
f  condition  of  heart  depends  largely  on  the  existence  of  the  conditions 
•which  favour  the  occurrence  of  one  or  the  other  state.  The  effect  of 
-  effort  is  to  obstruct  the  circulation  through  both  the  general  and 
ipulmonary  system.  Its  influence  on  the  left  ventricle  has  been  des- 
(cnbed  m  relation  to  hypertrophy.  Clifford  Allbutt  has  especially 
ipomted  out  the  direct  effect  on  the  right  ventricle  and  the  influence 
(of  undue  smallness  of  lungs  on  its  occurrence.  The  obstruction  to 
tthe  pulmonary  circulation  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  inner 
j surface  of  the  air  cells  obstructs  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  right 

^  Med.  Hist,  and  Eef.,  vol.  i.  1792. 
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side  of  the  heart.  The  compression  of  the  heart  itself  interferes  with 
the  entrance  of  blood  from  the  veins,  tends  to  their  over-distension, 
and  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  to  the  over-distension  of  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle.  Thus  the  intermitting  obstruction  causes  inter- 
mitting over-distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  that  inter- 
mitting congestion  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  which  leads  to  the 
degeneration  of  its  substance  and  renders  dilatation  permanent. 

It  is  by  a  similar  mechanism,  according  to  the  views  generally 
accepted,  and  fully  stated  by  Sir  William  Jenner  in  the  third  volume 
of  this  work,  that  emphysema  of  the  lungs  causes  dilatation  of  the 
heart.  Intermittent  distension  results,  as  just  described,  from  the 
violent  expiratory  efforts  with  closed  glottis,  which  constitute  the 
efficient  cause  of  emphysema  ;  and  as  the  latter  condition  is  developed, 
degeneration,  elongation,  and  destruction  of  capillaries  render  the 
obstruction  permanent,  which  before  was  occasional.  The  right  side 
of  the  heart  undergoes  dilatation,  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Hypertrophy  is  usually  also  produced.  The  congestion  of  the  cardiac 
wall  disposes  the  left  ventricle  to  yield  before  the  increased  pressure 
of  the  aortic  blood,  which  is  an  ultimate  effect  of  the  venous  disten- 
sion acting  through  the  capillary  system. 

Other  forms  of  pulmonary  change  have  a  slighter  tendency  to  cause 
dilatation  of  the  heart  than  emphysema.  An  exception  must,  however, 
be  made  for  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  which  produces,  in  a  large  number 
of  cases,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  side.  Such  a  change 
was  present  in  one-third  of  the  cases  of  cirrhosis  collected  by  Bastian.^ 
Mechanism. — The  consideration  of  the  mechanism  by  which  dilata- 
tion is  effected  is  necessarily,  in  the  main,  theoretical.  It  has,  perhaps 
on  this  account,  received  little  attention,  and  has  even  been  sometimes 
disndssed  as  useless.  But  any  clear  conception  of  the  way  in  which 
a  morbid  state  is  related  to  its  causes,  if  correct,  must  afford  a  clearer 
view  of  its  pathological  significance,  and  of  the  way  in  which  by 
treatment  it  may  best  be  met. 

The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  produced,  in  every  case,  by  its 
over-distension  with  blood.  Just  as  the  various  causes  of  hyper- 
trophy involve,  as  the  efficient  cause,  overwork,  so  the  various 
causes  of  dilatation  involve  over-distension.  The  immediate  cause  of 
this  over-distension  is,  in  each  case,  the  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
diastole  of  an  endocardial  pressure  disproportioned  to  the  resisting 
power  of  the  wall  of  the  heart,  and  before  which  the  wall  yields.  The 
act  of  dilatation  thus  occurs  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart.  This 
circumstance  lessens  the  simplicity  of  the  relative  action  of  the 
exciting  and  predisposing  causes  of  dilatation,  since,  as  will  be  imme- 
diately explained,  each  may  act  by  producing  a  similar  effect. 

Three  sources  of  over-distension  may  thus  be  recognised.  (1.) 
The  mass  of  blood  entering  in  the  normal  course  of  the  circulation 
niay  be  abnormally  large  ;  simjjle  over-distension.  (2.)  Blood  may  enter 
the  cavity  from  an  abnormal  source  (regurgitation),  and  being  added 

*  Art.  Cirrhosis  of  Lung,  vol.  iii. 
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to  that  entering  it  in  the  normal  course  of  the  circulation,  increases 
the  mass  of  blood  and  so  the  distension  of  the  chamber ;  over-distension 
from  regurgitation.  (3.)  The  whole  of  the  blood  previously  in  the 
chamber  may  not  be  expelled  from  it  during  contraction,  the  residual 
blood  being  added  to  that  entering  from  behind  increases  the  distension 
of  the  chamber;  over -distension  from  imperfect  contraction,  or  residual 
over-distension. 

(1.)  Simple  over-distension  is  the  result  of  over-distension  of  the 
source  from  wlaich  the  blood  enters  the  affected  chamber.  It  is  well 
seen  in  the  effect  of  mitral  regurgitation  on  the  left  ventricle.  The 
over-distended  auricle  drives  an  abnormal  quantity  of  blood  into 
the  ventricle,  into  which  probably  an  increased  quantity  has  already 
passed  in  consequence  of  the  heightened  tension  of  the  blood  within 
the  auricle.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  quantity  of  blood  enters  the 
ventricle  during  diastole,  enough  to  equalise,  or  almost  to  equalise,  the 
pressure  within  the  ventricle  and  within  the  auricle,^  before  the  auri- 
cular contraction  effects  the  actual  distension  or  over-distension  of  the 
ventricle.  The  pressure  to  which  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle  is 
exposed  at  the  end  of  the  auricular  systole  is  very  great,  for  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  law  of  hydrostatics  it  is  multiplied  directly  as 
the  area  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricle  exceeds  that  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice.  Simple  over-distension  may  occur,  especially  in  the 
auricles,  in  conditions  of  acute  weakening  of  the  cardiac  walls.  The 
lessened  tone  of  the  muscular  fibres  allows  them  to  yield  unduly  before 
the  pressure  of  the  incoming  blood,  and  as  the  current  is  continuous, they 
thus  become  directly  over-distended.  Similarly  the  flaccid  ventricles 
may  yield  uuduly  before  the  current  which  enters  during  diastole, 
and  the  systole  of  the  auricles  may  over-distend  the  ventricles  This 
mechanism  has  been  described  by  Beau  2  as  dilatation  sans  asystolie 
But  the  conditions  are  those  under  which  contraction  is  imperfect  and 
the  small  pulse  renders  it  probable,  in  many  cases,  that  such  imperfec- 
tion occurs.  Eesidual  over-distension  will  then  increase  the  dilatation 

(2.)  Over-distension  from  regurgitation  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  dilatation.  The  cavity  is  filled  with  blood  from  a  double 
source.  Tliat  which  enters  in  the  normal  course  of  the  circulation 
is  added  to  that  which  has  regurgitated  into  the  cavity,  and  over-disten- 
sion results.  In  aortic  regurgitation,  for  instance,  it  is  the  addition 
ot  the  contents  of  the  auricle  to  the  blood  regurgitating  into  the 
ventricle  from  the  aorta,  which  actually  distends  the  chamber  and 
dilates  it  until,  ultimately,  the  dHating  process  is  met  by  compensating 

in Msef  T^itrll  IT^Ju^l^'^^  ^  wf ^  Ph«n«menon  sometimes  to  Le  observed 
»  Beau,  Iraite  d'AuscuItation.    Pans,  185G. 
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hypertrophy.  In  permanent  patency  of  the  semilunar  valves  the 
intra-ventricular  pressure  at  the  end  of  the  auricular  systole  must  be 
very  great,  since  the  pressure  of  the  aortic  blood  will  be  added  to  that 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  auricle. 

(3.)  Over-distension  from  imiierfect  contraction;  residual  over-dis- 
tension.— Whenever,  from  any  cause,  systole  is  incomplete,  blood  must 
remain  in  the  chambers  and  render  the  entrance  of  the  normal 
quantity  of  blood  an  over-distending  agent.  Incompleteness  of  con- 
traction is  theoretically  possible  from  two  causes,  diminished  con- 
tractile force,  and  increased  resistance  to  contraction.  It  is  probable 
that  each  of  these  does  actually  prevent  complete  contraction,  since 
each  is  found  to  be  an  efficient  cause  of  dilatation. 

{a)  The  various  conditions  which  weaken  the  cardiac  walls,  already 
considered,  must  tend  to  render  the  heart  incapable  of  overcoming  all 
the  resistance  that  is  opposed  to  it,  whether  that  be  normal  or  increased. 
Hence  the  contraction  is  imperfect  and  the  residual  blood  is  the  ultimate 
cause  of  over-distension.  To  this  condition  Beau  gave  the  name  of 
asystolie.  This  weakening  of  the  wall  not  only  leads  to  over  -disten- 
sion, it  also  renders  the  effect  of  the  over-distending  force  greater  in 
degree  and  in  duration,  for  the  weak  wall  yields  more  to  the  increased 
pressure,  and  the  yielding  of  the  degenerated  wall  is  permanent. 
Among  the  conditions  weakening  the  heart  must  also  be  reckoned  the 
state  of  dilatation.  The  dilated  heart  has  increased  work,  for  it  has  to 
move  an  increased  mass  of  blood,  to  overcome  a  greater  pressure.  To 
this  it  is  even  less  competent  than  a  healthy  heart.  Hence  the  dilata- 
tion itself  renders  the  contraction  additionally  incomplete,  and  is  thus 
perpetuated  and  increased.  The  influence  of  dilatation  is  of  course 
here  considered  apart  from  that  of  the  hypertrophy  commonly  conjoined 
with  it,  and  to  some  extent  counteracting  its  effect. 

It  is  by  interfering  with  contraction  that  pericardial  adhesions  must 
be  considered  to  exert  whatever  influence  they  possess  in  causing 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  Connections"  of  the  pericardium  with  parts 
around,  consequent  on  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  its  outer 
surface,  may  cause  the  adhesions  to  the  heart  to  oppose  consi- 
derably the  reduction  in  size  during  systole,  and  thus  to  render  the 
contractions  incomplete.^  Moreover,  a  similar  effect  may  be  produced 
by  the  interference  with  the  approximation  of  different  parts  of  the 
surface  during  contraction,  which  must  occur  if  a  thick  inelastic  mem- 
brane covers  the  heart.  Such  an  influence  will  interfere  chiefly  with 
the  contraction  of  the  thin-walled  right  ventricle,  and  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  it  suffers  most.  The  effect  will  be  to  cause  a  residual  over- 
distension, just  as  does  the  simple  weakening  of  the  cardiac  wall  with 
which  the  adhesions  are  so  often  associated. 

(b)  Increased  resistance  from  some  obstruction  to  the  circulation  is 

1  Thus  in  Gairdner's  case,  already  mentioned,  in  -which  marked  hypertro]ihy  and  dila- 
tation of  the  left  ventricle  were  associated  witli,  as  the  only  discoverable  cause,  a  local 
adhesion  near  the  apex,  a  corresponding  adhesion  connected  the  other  side  of  the 
pericardium  with  the  left  lung. 
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another  cause  of  incomplete  contraction.  Sucli  increased  resistance 
may  interfere  with  the  contraction  of  a  healthy  heart,  but  probably 
rarely  does  this  unless  great  and  suddenly  developed.  The  reserve  of 
power  usually  prevents  imperfect  contraction,  and  compensating  hyper- 
trophy gradually  renders  the  heart  efficient.  But  when  suddenly 
developed,  or  when  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  is  interfered  with,  the 
chamber  dilates.  This  dilatation  was  formerly,  and  is  still  by  some, 
ascribed  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  increased  pressure  on  the  contracting, 
fibres.^  It  was  compared  by  Senac  to  the  effect  of  an  extending  force 
in  elongatmg  a  cord.^  Memeyer  ^  pointed  out  that  such  an  explana- 
tion is  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon. 
Increase  in  the  capacity  of  a  contracting  chamber  from  increased  pres- 
sure within  it  during  contraction,  is  inconceivable.  Such  increased 
capacity  can  only  be  explained  by  an  increased  quantity  of  blood, 
entering  it  under  a  pressure  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
its  walls.  The  influence  of  increased  resistance  to  contraction  may 
be  to  weaken  the  muscular  fibres,  to  lessen  the  elasticity  of  the 
walls,  and  to  render  over- distension  easier,  but  more  than  this  it 
cannot  directly  effect. 

(D.)  Determining  Causes. — The  exciting  causes  of  dilatation  and 
hj'pertrophy  are  thus  to  some  extent  the  same;  the  occurrence  of 
the  result  is  influenced  not  only  by  the  predisposition  already  de- 
scribed, but  also  by  certain  determining  conditions. 

(1.)  The  rapidity  of  the  develoiDmeut  of  the  increased  blood-pressure, 
i.e.,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  valvular  disease,  or  the  systemic  or 
pulmonary  obstruction  is  produced.  Time  is  necessary  i'or  the  pro- 
duction of  that  hypertrophy  which  alone  can  prevent  dilatation,  and 
a  suddenly-developed  obstruction  invariably  leads  to  dilatation. 

(2.)  The  small  amount  of  muscular  tissue  normally  existing  in  the 
wall  of  the  affected  chamber  of  the  heart.  This  is  naturally  pro- 
portioned to  the  work  of  each  segment  of  the  heart,  i.e.,  to  the  blood- 
pressure,  to  be  by  it  passively  resisted  and  actively  overcome.  The  extra- 
pressure  induced  by  the  abnormal  obstruction  or  regurgitation  bears 
no  necessary  proportion  to  the  normal  blood-pressure,  and  before 
absolute  equal  increments  of  pressure,  the  smaller  the  normal  amount 
of  muscular  tissue,  the  more  readily  does  dilatation  occur,  because 
the  systole  is  the  more  readily  rendered  imperfect,  and  residual 
over-distension  produced. 

Each  cavity  of  the  heart  affords  an  illustration  of  these  influences, 

1  Lately  ty  Chirone  in  Lo  Sperimentale,  August  1874. 

2  ''  La  contraction  qui  resseiTC  les  ventricules  est  peut-etre  I'instrunicnt  qui  augment 
les  dimensions,  que  le  sang  soit  en  trop  grande  qnantite  dans  ces  reservoirs  ;  qu'il  trouve' 
quelque  ban-ifcre  que  I'empeche  d'en  sortir  avec  la  liberte  qu'il  a  ordinairement,  Taction 
dcs  fibres  sera  plus  forte  :  or  cet  excfes  de  force  doit  necessairement  les  allonger  :  un 
raccourcissenient  force  produit  le  meme  effet  qu'une  action  qui  tire  et  qui  tend  une 
corde,  ses  elements  doivent  ncjcessaircmcut  s'ecarter,  et  meme  se  separer,  s'ils  sont  tires 
avec  trop  de  violence."— Senac,  Trait(5,  &c.,  1749,  torn,  ii.,  p.  397. 

'  Loc.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  316, 
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and  although  our  knowledge  is  still  very  imperfect,  we  can  understand 
something  of  the  origin  of  the  condition  found  in  each  instance,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  way  in  which  the  different 
results  are  brought  about. 

In  aortic  obstruction  the  left  ventricle  is  commonly  hypertrophied, 
less  commonly  dilated.  The  left  ventricle,  containing  the  greatest 
amount  of  muscular  tissue,  possesses  a  large  reserve  of  force,  and  can 
overact  so  as  to  overcome  a  moderate  increase  in  resistance,  and  so 
prevent  residual  over-distension  and  dilatation.  The  development  of 
obstruction  is  usually  slow,  and  thus  there  is  time  for  hypertrophy  to 
occur.  In  aortic  regurgitation  there  is  always  dilatation,  and  usually 
much,  often  very  much,  hypertrophy.  The  regurgitant  blood  causes 
the  ventricle  to  be  overfilled,  and  the  patent  aortic  orifice  transmits  to 
the  interior  of  the  ventricle,  during  its  passive  state,  the  intra-aortic 
pressure.  The  regurgitation  is  usually  slowly  developed,  and  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  ventricle  considerable,  and  hence  hypertrophy 
occurs.  This  is  favoured  by  the  abundant  blood  supply  to  the  heart, 
consequent  on  the  great  distension  of  the  aorta. 

In  mitral  disease,  obstructive  and  regurgitant,  the  left  auricle 
undergoes  dilatation  and  hypertrophy,  the  former  predominating  in 
regurgitation,  from  the  direct  over-distension  and  frequently  rapid 
development  of  the  pathological  state.  Hypertrophy  of  the  auricle  is 
usually  more  frequent  in  obstruction,  from  the  slowness  with  which 
the  lesion  is  developed.  Dilatation  is  always,  however,  conjoined, 
from  the  ease  with  which  the  contraction  of  the  weak  auricle  is 
rendered  imperfect  by  obstruction.  In  mitral  regurgitation,  the  left 
ventricle  is  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  and  the  dilatation  is  usually 
considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  over-distension  of  the 
chamber,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  imperfect  distension  of  the  coronary 
arteries  and  consequent  damaged  cardiac  nutrition. 

The  right  ventricle,  in  disease  of  the  left  side,  usually  undergoes 
dilatation,  from  its  small  amount  of  muscular  tissue,  but  often  is 
also  hypertrophied,  in  consequence  of  the  slowness  with  which  the 
obstruction  in  the  left  side  tells  back  upon  the  right.  The  hyper- 
trophy is  usually  less  and  the  dilatation  as  much  marked,  when  the 
obstruction  is  situated  in  the  pulmonary  system,  in  consequence  of 
the  directness  with  which  such  obstruction  affects  the  ventricle,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  frequently  developed  and  increased,  and 
the  damage  to  the  cardiac  nutrition,  which  results  from  the  extreme 
and  sudden  passive  congestion  to  which  the  heart  is,  in  these  cases, 
very  often  liable. 

In  obstructions  to  the  systemic  circulation,  hypertrophy  is  the 
common  change  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  often,  especially  in  Bright's 
disease,  is  wholly  unattended  with  dilatation.  The  extreme  slowness 
with  which  the  obstruction  is  developed  is,  no  doubt,  a  chief  factor 
in  determining  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  rather  than  dilatation. 
Occasionally,  however,  dilatation  occurs  instead  of  hypertrophy. 
Such  cases  are  perhaps  instances  of  simultaneous  cardiac  and  vascular 
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defeneration,  in  which  the  increased  blood  tension  is  the  result  of  the 
latter,  and  the  damaged  heart  is  incapable  of  resisting  the  abnormal 
pressure. 

The  sequence  of  the  conditions  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  vanes 
under  different  circumstances.  It  is  certainly  not  uniform,  as  has 
been  maintained  by  some  writers.  When  an  increased  resistance  or  a 
cause  of  over-distension  is  suddenly  developed,  dilatation,  results  at 
once,  and  hypertrophy  slowly,  when  time  allows  overgrowth  to  occur. 
This  is  frequently  seen  in  aortic  and  mitral  regurgitation.  The  order 
is  the  same  when  the  initial  state  is  one  of  defective  power  in  the 
walls  of  the  heart ;  dilatation  precedes  and  is  the  cause  of  hypertrophy 
— as  in  that  which  results  from  carditis.  On  the  other  hand,  dilatation 
may  be  secondary.  Degeneration  occurs  in  the  hypertrophied  tissue 
more  readily  than  in  the  healthy  heart.  Nutritive  influences  fail  fronir 
impaired  health  or  advancing  years.^  Again,  the  coronary  vessels 
suffer  from  undue  strain,  degenerate,  and  lessen  the  blood  supply. 
This,  as  pointed  out  by  Mauriac,  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  aortic 
regurgitation.  Under  all  these  conditions  the  degeneration  weakens 
the  cardiac  wall,  and  dilatation  occurs  at  a  later  period  than  the 
hypertrophy. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Dilatation  may  affect  all  the  chambers 
of  the  heart  or  only  some  of  them.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  rather 
unprofitable  discussion  whether  general  or  partial  dilatation  is  the 
more  common.  It  is  rare  for  one  chamber  to  suffer  considerably  alone. 
When  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  is  disease  of  an  orifice,  the  chambers 
behind  the  orifice  are  usually  alone  affected.  An  exception  is  mitral 
regurgitation,  in  which  the  cavity  in  front  of  the  orifice  is  dilated  also. 
The  chamber  immediately  behind  the  diseased  orifice  commonly  suffers 
more  than  the  others.  In  mitral  constriction,  for  instance,  the  left 
auricle  is  most  dilated.  In  all  diseases  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
the  right  side  may  ultimately  become  dilated.  Hence  the  most  widely 
distributed  change  occurs  when  the  obstruction  is  in  front  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  affects  each  part  of  the  heart  successively.  In  aortic 
regurgitation,  for  instance,  enormous  hearts  are  met  with,  in  which- 
every  cavity  is  dilated.  Occasionally  a  similar  result  follows  ob- 
struction in  the  aortic  system. 

The  dilatation,  as  already  stated,  is  rarely  simple.  Hypertrophy  is 
usually  present,  and  varies  in  amount  according  to  the  conditions 
described  in  the  last  article.  From  the  variations  in  the  amount  of 
dilatation  and  associated  hypertrophy  very  different  effects  on  the 
foiTa  and  size  of  the  heart  are  produced. 

The  amount  of  dilatation  is  estimated  by  comparison  with  the 
normal  capacity,  by  measurement  of  the  external  size  of  the  heart, 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  length  and  mid- circumference  of 
the  cavity.    In  estimating  it,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  age  of  the 

^  Niemeyor  pointed  out  how  frequently  from  this  cause  the  hypertrophy  which  results 
from  senile  vascular  degeneration  gives  place  to  dilatation. 
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patient,  and  to  the  state  of  the  body.  The  capacity  of  the  heart 
naturally  increases  with  age.  In  decomposition  the  relaxation  of  the 
heart  is  extreme,  the  cavities  present  their  maximum  capacity,  the 
walls  their  minimum  thickness.  The  existence  of  decomposition, 
which  in  some  cases  is  very  rapid,  must  therefore  induce  caution  in 
inferring  actual  dilatation  from  a  flaccid  and  apparently  dilated  state 
of  the  heart. 

A  heart,  the  subject  of  general  or  partial  dilatation,  is  increased 
in  size  and  altered  in  shape.  The  increase  in  size  may  be  considerable ; 
the  circumference  being  two,  three,  or  four  times  the  normal. 
Occasionally  the  left  ventricle  is  so  large  as  to  be  "  capable  of  con- 
.taining  another  heart " — a  favourite  comparison  since  the  time  of 
Malpighi.  The  left  auricle  may  be  dilated,  in  disease  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  to  very  large  dimensions.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Cruveilhier, 
it  had  four  times  its  normal  dimensions.  The  greatest  dilatation, 
however,  occurs  on  the  right  side.  Both  ventricle  and  auricle  may  be 
very  large.  The  right  auricle,  as  Burserius  ^  remarked,  may  undergo 
greater  dilatation  than  any  other  part  of  the  heart.  Stokes^  mentions 
a  case  in  which  the  auricle  was  so  capacious  as  to  contain  a  pound 
•of  blood. 

The  shape  is  altered  according  to  the  part  of  the  heart  affected.  In 
general  dilatation  the  heart  is  increased  in  width,  so  that  it  has  a 
more  globular  shape.  This  depends  especially  on  the  dilatation  of 
the  right  chambers,  and  is  marked  when  these  alone  are  affected. 
Considerable  dilatation  of  the  auricles  may  alter  considerably  the 
normal  shape'  of  the  heart.  Thus  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Stokes, 
the  dilated  right  auricle  "  formed  a  vast  purple  tumour,  which  con- 
cealed the  whole  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lung." 

In  pure  dilatation  the  weight  of  the  heart  is  normal.  Instances  of 
this  are,  however,  to  say  the  least,  very  rare.  As  a  rule  the  weight  of 
the  dilated  heart  is  greater  than  normal,  in  consequence  of  the  almost 
invariable  coexistence  of  hypertrophy. 

The  walls  of  the  heart  the  subject  of  simple,  or  nearly  simple, 
dilatation  are  flaccid,  and  collapse  when  cut  across.  They  are  thinner 
than  normal  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dilatation,  and  to  its 
freedom  from  accompanying  hypertrophy.  In  most  cases  the  attenua- 
tion, however  considerable,  is  the  result  of  the  extension  of  the  wall. 
In  rare  cases  the  wall  may  actually  be  atrophied.  In  the  ventricles 
the  thinning  is  most  marked  towards  the  apex.  The  wall  of  the  left 
ventricle  may  be  reduced  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  at  the  middle  and 
one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  at  the  apex.  The  walls  of  tlie  auricles 
may,  in  extreme  dilatation,  be  reduced  to  an  almost  membranous  con- 
dition. Very  frequently,  coexisting  hypertrophy  prevents  noticeable 
diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  even  when  the  dilatation 
is  very  great.     The  thickness  of  the  wall  may  even  be  above  tbe 

1  The  Institutes  of  the  Tractice  of  MediciDe,  1798.  Cullen  Brown's  Tians.,  vol.  v., 
p.  312. 

2  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  r-  275.  ^ 
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normal,  notwithstanding  the  dilatation,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
moderate  in  degree. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  sometimes  normal  iii  appearance,  sometimes 
pale  or  mottled.  Under  the  microscope  it  usually  presents  evidence 
of  degeneration,  especially  when  the  dilatation  is  comparatively  pure. 
The  muscular  fibres  present  indistinct  striation,  or  granular  or  actual 
fatty  degeneration.  The  connective  tissue  between  the  fibres  is  often 
increased,  and  may  also  present  granular  degeneration.  The  endocar- 
dium may  be  thicker  or  thinner  than  normal ;  it  is  often  irregularly 
thickened  and  opaque,  especially  in  the  auricles.  The  pericardium  is 
stretched  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation,  and  is  also  often  unduly  opaque. 

The  orifices  participate  in  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 
The  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  undergo  the  greatest  extension, 
especially  when  the  cavities  on  each  side  of  them  are  dilated.  The 
ultimate  result  is  that  the  valves  become  incompetent  to  close  the 
orifice,  in  consequence  of  the  disproportion  between  their  area  and 
that  of  the  enlarged  orifice.  This  effect  is  increased  by  the  removal 
of  the  bases  of  the  papillary  muscles  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 
orifice,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  wall.  For  a  time  the 
incompetence  may  be  averted.  The  segments  of  the  valves  may 
undergo  some  amount  of  dilatation  so  as  to  close  the  enlarged  orifice, 
and  the  papillary  muscles  may  undergo  at  their  apices  transformation 
into  fibrous  tissue,  which,  being  incapable  of  contraction  during  the 
systole,  effects  a  practical  elongation  of  the  muscle,  and  so  helps  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  their  points  of  attachment. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  dilatation  of  the  orifice  exceeds  the  influence 
of  these  compensations,  and  incompetence  of  the  valves  results.  This 
is  the  case  especially  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  in  which  the 
dilatation  of  the  two  cavities  is  usually  simultaneous  and  consider- 
able, and  is  the  common  cause  of  tricuspid  incompetence.^ 

In  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  the  large  venous  trunks  opening  into 
them,  unprotected  by  valves,  commonly  participate  in  the  dilatation,  and 
may  be  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  their  openings  into  the  auricle  may  be 
hard  to  determine.    The  auricular  appendices  are  also  much  dilated. 

Certain  associated  conditions  are  commonly  met  with  in  cases 
of  dilatation.  Some  of  these  are  causal,  such  as  valvular  disease, 
pericardial  adhesions,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  kidney  disease. 
Others  are  sequential,  such  as  passive  congestion  of  organs,  and  its 
consequences  in  alteration  in  their  texture. 

Consequences.— From  the  incompetence  of  the  valves  due  to  the 
dilatation  of  the  orifices,  regurgitation  of  blood  with  all  its  consequences, 
results.  Before,  however,  sequential  regurgitation  is  developed,  the  same 
consequences,  although  in  less  degree,  may  result  from  the  diminished 
power  of  propelling  the  blood.  The  resistance  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood  has  to  be  overcome,  and  the  power  of  moving  it  is  absolutely 

1  This  was  first  insisted  on  by  Forget,  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris,  1844,  p.  657.  Tlia 
dilatation  of  the  orifice  was  pointed  out  by  Corvisart,  lop.  cit.  p.  154. 
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diminished  by  tte  dilatation.  Hence,  unless  compensatory  hypertropliy 
assist,  less  blood  leaves  the  dilated  chambers  at  each  systole.  The 
amount  of  residual  blood  may  be  so  large  that  the  quantity  wliich 
can  enter  in  the  normal  course  of  the  circulation  is  less  than  in  health. 
Hence,  as  Morgagni  pointed  out,^  the  dilatation  acts  as  an  obstruction 
to  the  onward  movement  of  the  blood,  the  vessels  behind  (venous  system) 
become  overfilled,  the  vessels  in  front  (arterial  system)  underfilled. 

The  effect  of  dilatation  of  a  cavity  may  thus  come  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  obstruction  at  the  orifices  of  the  heart  by  which  the 
blood  should  enter  the  chamber.  If  the  chamber  affected  be  a 
ventricle,  the  first  effect  is  the  over-distension  of  the  corresponding 
auricle,  and  its  consequent  dilatation  and  perhaps  hypertrophy.  The 
veins  by  which  the  blood  enters  the  auricles  are  over-distended,  and 
when  valvular  incompetence  is  added,  the  pulmonary  and  larger 
systemic  veins  may  be  enormously  dilated.  I  have  known  the  right 
internal  jugular  to  be  so  large,  in  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  as  to  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism al  dilatation  of  the  common 
carotid  artery.  Pulsation  may  be  communicated  to  the  veins  as  a 
result  of  the  valvular  incompetence  (see  article  on  Diseases  of  the 
Valves).  The  venous  congestion  affects  alike  the  general  tissues, 
causing  various  dropsies  into  the  cellular  tissue  and  serous  cavities,  and 
the  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  brain,  liver,  portal  system,  and  kidneys. 
Lastl}',  the  other  side  of  the  heart  may  be  overloaded  and  dilated,  and 
ultimately  even  the  side  of  the  heart  first  affected,  by  the  trans- 
mission of  the  influence  through  both  systems  of  circulation.  The 
last  effect,  which  occurs  only  when  the  primary  disease  is  at  the 
mitral  orifice,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  secondary  dilatation  of  the  right 
side.  The  effect  of  this  venous  congestion  is  to  overload  the  venous 
radicles  of  the  organs  with  blood,  and  cause  their  permanent  dilata- 
tion. The  proper  tissue-elements  of  the  organs  undergo  atrophy,  or 
it  may  be  granular,  or  fatty  degeneration,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  upon  them  of  the  distended  veins,  partly  from  the  imperfect 
supply  of  arterial  blood.  Lastly,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organs 
overgrows,  and  their  consistence  is  thereby  increased.  The  effect 
of  these  changes  is  somewhat  modified  by  the  characters  of  the  organ 
affected. 

The  heart  itself  may  suffer  from  the  mechanical  congestion  of  its 
walls,  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  already  pointed  out.  Tlie 
mechanical  congestion,  however,  it  is  believed,  affects  the  heart  later 
and  less  than  the  other  organs,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of 
the  opening  of  the  cardiac  veins  which  produces  a  valve-like  effect. 

1  Morg.igni,  speaking  of  a  case  of  aortic  regnrgitation,  says  : — "Some  portion  of  (tlie 
blood)  returned  into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  wlien  the  ventricle  ought  to  receive 
the  blood  that  was  coming  in  from  tlie  luugs,  it  would  necessarily  happen  that  the 
returnin'^  portion,  as  well  as  the  portion  which  had  not  been  extruded  just  before,  must 
occupy  some  part  of  that  space  which,  from  tlio  design  of  nature,  was  entirely  due  to 
the  blood  that  was  coming  in  from  the  lungs,  which  circumstance  finally  could  not  but 
overload  the  lungs  and  heart."  De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum,  1779,  letter  23,  art. 
12.    As  translated  by  Cockle,  loc.  cit. 
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The  lungs  are  overloaded  with  blood,  and  serosity  exudes  from 
their  walls  into  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchi,  and  probably  blood 
corpuscles  migrate  into  the  parenchyma.  Ultimately  the  capillaries 
become  varicose/  the  blood-pigment  collects  in  the  cellular  elements  of 
the  lung,  giving  it  a  brown  colour,  and  the  connective  tissue  is 
increased  in  quantity,^  augmenting  considerably  the  consistence  and 
to  a  slighter  extent  the  size  of  the  lung,  and  producing  ultimately  the 
condition  of  "  brown  induration." 

The  brain  undergoes  slighter  changes,  no  doubt  in  consequence 
of  the  effect  of  gravitation  in  opposing  the  movement  of  the  blood. 
Its  venules  are  enlarged  and  the  distension  of  the  surface  veins  may 
be  very  great.  The  pressure  of  the  distended  vessels  in  the  interior 
may  lead  to  their  rupture  into  the  perivascular  sheaths,  or  to  atrophy 
of  the  adjacent  brain  substance.  The  consistence  of  the  brain  is 
often  lessened.  Induration  does  not  result.  Corvisart  maintained 
that  rupture  of  large  vessels  and  cerebral  hiemorrhage  might  result 
from  venous  congestion,  but  Ms  opinion  lias  not  received  much 
confirmation. 

The  liver  is  congested,  in  a  very  high  degree,  from  the  directness 
with  which  the  hepatic  vein  suffers  from  increased  distension  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava.  The  organ  becomes  uniformly  enlarged, 
first  and  mainly  from  the  distension  of  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic 
vein,  and  afterwards  by  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  tissue,  or  by 
fibroid  overgrowth  around  the  vessels  and  between  the  lobules,  by 
which  the  organ  may  become  indurated.  On  section,  the  distended' 
venules  are  very  conspicuous,  and  their  enlargement  is  such  that  the 
hepatic  tissue  is  compressed  between  them,  and  the  appearance  is 
produced  of  lobules  lying  between  the  distended  venules,  and  thus 
a  portal  congestion  is  simulated.  The  liver  tissue  is  frequently  pale 
from  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration,  and,  contrasting  with  the  dark 
vessels,  the  so-called  "nutmeg  liver"  is  produced.  Ultimately  the 
liver  may  undergo  reduction  in  size  from  atrophy  of  the  proper 
elements  and  contraction  of  the  fibrous  tissue  (Murchison).^ 

The  flow  through  the  liver  capillaries  is  necessarily  impeded,  and 
thus  the  obstruction  is  transmitted  to  the  portal  system.  The  spleen 
is  enlarged,  and,  like  the  liver,  may  be  the  seat  of  fibroid  overgrowth, 
causing  its  induration.  The  peritoneal  and  intestinal  vessels  are 
distended,  and  fluid  may  be  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
fibroid  overgrowth  in  the  liver  may  ultimately  lead  to  compression 
of  the  portal  venules,  and  consequent  portal  congestion,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  congestion  which  results  simply  from  the  cardiac 
state. 

The  kidneys  suffer  similar  congestion,  and  present  the  appearance 
which  was  produced  artificially  by  ligature  of  the  hepatic  vein,  by 

^  Buhl,  f[uoted  hy  \Vilson  Fox,  vol,  iii.,  art.  Brown  Induration  of  the  Lung,  pi 
801. 

2  Rokitansky,  "Wilson  Fox,  loc.  cit. 

3  Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,  1868,  p.  120. 
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Eobinsoii.^  They  are  enlarged,  smooth,  and  dark  in  colour  from  the 
venous  distension.  The  cortical  and  pyramidal  portions  preserve  their 
relative  proportions.  At  first  their  consistence  may  be  lessened, 
and  the  capsule  separate  readily ;  after  a  time  fibroid  overgrowth 
occurs  and  the  kidneys  become  indurated.  Ultimately  this  tissue 
may  contract,  the  organs  becoming  smaller  and  harder,  their  surface 
slightly  granular,  and  the  capsule  unduly  adherent. 

The  veins  of  the  body  generally  are  also  over-distended.  Sei'um 
escapes  from  them  into  the  connective  tissue  and  accumulates  in  the 
more  depending  parts.  Usually  the  condition  comes  on  gradually, 
and  the  oedema  commences  in  the  legs.  It  is  first  noticed  in  the 
evening  and  disappears  during  the  night,  when  the  legs  are  raised ; 
but  it  continues  increasing,  until,  although  lessened,  it  is  not-i'enioved 
by  the  horizontal  posture.  If  the  patient  be  in  bed  it  may  be  first 
noticed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  It  may  increase  until  the  dis- 
tension of  the  legs  is  extreme,  and  the  skin,  if  not  relieved,  may 
slough.  Lastly,  coagulation  may  occur  in  the  distended  veins,  but  this 
accident  is  not  common.  The  amount  of  congestion  varies  from  time  to 
time  in  dependence  upoii  accidental  causes  of  increased  obstruction,  due 
sometimes  to  variable  cardiac  strength,  more  frequently  to  variations 
in  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  in  the  lungs,  &c.  Again,  the  manifes- 
tations of  venous  congestion  are  not  uniform  in  diiierent  cases.  An 
accidental  cause,  a  local  inflammation,  may  determine  a  large  effusion 
of  serum  in  some  special  position,  as  the  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavity. 
Some  accidental  obstruction  may  lead  to  local  oedema.  A  special 
predisposition  to  disease  in  some  one  organ,  as  the  liver  or  the  kidney, 
may  cause  that  organ  to  suffer  in  undue  degree  and  give  a  special 
character  to  the  symptoms.  Moreover  a  vicarious  action  is  often 
observable  between  the  vessels  of  the  organs  and  of  the  limbs  and 
cellular  tissue.  The  extreme  affections  of  organs,  the  very  large 
livers,  the  extreme  albuminuria,  are  often  seen  where  the  general 
oedema  is  slight;  whereas  when  the  anasarca  is  extreme  there  may 
be  even  to  the  last  only  a  trace  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  liver  may  be  trifling.  Fibroid  overgrowth  in 
organs  may  hinder  the  distension  of  their  vessels,  and  so  throw  an 
additional  strain  upon  those  of  the  general  system. 

The  over-distension  of  the  venous  system,  on  which  so  many  of  the 
symptoms  depend,  can  only  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  heart.  It  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  cause  of  the  dilatation. 
Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  permits  the  obstruction  in  the  lungs, 
which  exists  in  emphysema,  to  tell  back  upon  the  venous  system.  But 
it  also  adds  to  the  obstruction.  When  due  to  no  increased  resistance, 
but  to  muscular  degeneration,  it  will  give  rise  to  simihar  symptoms. 
So  in  the  latter  case,  degeneration  of  the  cardiac  wall,  the  w'eakness 
in  its  contractile  power  which  permits  dilatation,  is  itself,  as  Niemeyer 
pointed  out,    a  cause  of  the  impaired  circulation.    Tlie  resulting 

1  Me'\  Cliir.  Trans.,  1843,  p.  51 
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dilatation,  by  its  meclianical  influence,  intensifies  what  may  be  called 
the  potential  obstruction  which  results. 

Symptoms.— The  existence  of  dilatation  is  declared  by  certain 
symptoms  and  physical  signs.  Some  difficulty  in  their  determination 
has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  pure  dilatation  is  so  rarely  met 
with ;  dilatation  is  usually  accompanied  by  hypertrophy.  But  pure 
hypertrophy  is  not  uncommon,  and  by  comparison  of  these  cases  with 
those  in  which  dilatation  co-exists,  and  especially  with  those  in  wMch 
dilatation  predominates,  the  symptoms  of  the  latter  condition  have 
been  ascertained.  They  are  most  marked  and  characteristic  in  general 
dilatation. 

The  Physical  Signs  depend  on  the  increased  size  and  lessened  strength 
of  the  heart.  The  area  of  dulness,  both  deep  and  superficial,  is 
increased.  The  deep  dulness  may  extend  from  the  anterior  axillary 
line,  to  two  fingers'  breadth  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  even  in  rare 
cases  as  far  as  the  right  nipple ;  upwards  it  may  reach  to  the  first 
rib,  and  downwards  to  the  seventh  rib.  It  inclines  to  squareness  of 
outline,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart. 
The  greater  the  dilatation,  the  greater  is  the  lateral  increase  in  the 
dulness.  The  impulse  is  perceptible  over  an  abnormally  large  area. 
It  may  be  felt  from  the  epigastrium  to  the  axilla.  It  is  also  diffused. 
A  maximum  apex-beat  may  or  may  not  be  perceptible.  It  is  always 
less  distinct  than  in  health.  When  it  cannot  be  felt  it  may  sometimes  be 
seen  (Walshe).  The  impulse  is  weak  and  sudden  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  dilatation  and  to  its  purity,  i.e.  its  freedom  from  associated 
hypertrophy.  It  may  be  somewhat  uudulatory  in  character,  in  conse- 
quence of  different  parts  of  the  heart  striking  the  chest  wall  succes- 
sively, not  simultaneously.  Successive  beats  may  be  unequal  in 
strength,  and  may  also  strike  the  chest-wall  at  different  points. 
Bulging  of  the  chest-wall  is  slight  in  dilatation,  and  is  said  to  be 
always  absent  when  there  is  no  hypertrophy;  now  and  then  in  a 
large  dilated  and  shghtly  hypertrophied  heart  it  is  very  distinct.  Dis- 
placement of  organs  occurs  in  the  hypertrophied  form,  the  lungs  are 
pushed  out  of  the  way,  the  liver  may  be  displaced  downwards,  so 
that  its  rounded  upper  surface  is  visible  beneath  the  ribs. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  weakened,  the  first  sound  is  shortened 
and  its  tone  raised.  As  Flint,!  puts  it,  the  valvular  element  in  the 
sound  predominates.  When  there  is  co-existing  hypertrophy,  the 
first  sound  may  be  clear  and  ringing,  but  the  sound  becomes  weaker 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  dilatation.  The  shortening  may  cause 
the  first  sound  to  resemble  in  its  characters  the  second  sound,  so  that, 
as  Stokes  2  pointed  out,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  distinguish  between 
them.  Laennec  taught  that  clearness  of  the  first  sound  is  a  sign 
of  dilatation.    Stokes  and  Gairdner^  showed  that  this  clearness 

1  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  second  edition,  p.  86. 
=  Op.  cit.,  p.  260. 

3  Edinburgh  .Aledical  Journal,  July  18.56,  p.  56. 
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exists  only  wlien  hypertrophy  is  combined  with  the  dilatation, 
Eediiplication  has  been  noticed  in  some  cases,  and  may  be  due  to  the 
asynchronous  contraction  of  the  two  ventricles. 

In  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  especially  of  the  left  ventricle,  a 
systolic  apex  murmur  is  frequently  heard.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  it  depends  on  incompetence  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves, 
primary  (in  the  case  of  the  mitral  valve),  or  due  to  the  extension  of 
the  orifice  in  the  dilatation  of  the  heart.  In  many  cases,  however, 
no  incompetence  can  be  discovered  after  death  although  a  systolic 
apex  murmur  was  heard  during  life.  But  the  XDOst-mortem  tests  for 
incompetence  of  the  mitral  valve  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Slight 
inefficiency  may  remain  undetected,  and  on  the  other  hand,  slight 
regurgitation  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  functional 
incompetence.  In  each  case  the  action  of  the  papillary  muscles  during 
life  may  vitiate  the  post-mortem  conclusion.  Hence  some  authorities 
believe  that  such  a  murmur,  when  heard  in  dilatation  of  the  ventricle, 
is  always  due  to  auriculo-ventricular  regurgitation.  Others,  among 
whom  are  Stokes  ^  and  Walshe,  believe  that  a  murmur  is  occasionally 
to  be  heard  in  cases  in  which  the  post-mortem  evidence  of  valvular 
competence  is  so  conclusive  that  regurgitation  is  a  very  improbable 
explanation.  They  consider  that  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle 
alone  may  throw  the  blood  into  audible  vibrations.  The  conditions 
are  certainly  such  as  to  render  the  result  conceivable.  It  is  j)robable 
that  the  systole  of  a  dilated  ventricle  is  never  complete.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  blood  remains  in  its  cavity.  The  spaces  between  the 
various  projections  into  the  cavity,— the  trabeculge,  papillary  muscles, 
the  cuspid  valves, — are  larger  than  in  health,  and  remain  unobliterated 
at  the  end  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  and  the  eddies  into  which 
the  blood  is  thrown  must  be  considerable.  Moreover,  the  irregularity 
of  the  blood  current  is  no  doubt  sometimes  increased  by  irregu- 
larity in  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  By  these  means  it  seems 
probable  that  a  murmur  may  be  produced  within  the  ventricle,  the 
consequence  and  the  sign  of  dilatation  only. 

The  pulse  is  weak  in  proportion  to  the  amount  and  purity  of  the 
dilatation.  It  is  sometimes  of  moderate  size,  sometimes  small;  its 
size  is  largely  influenced  by  the  condition  of  heart  to  which  the 
dilatation  is  secondary.  It  is  often  quick,  and  is  unduly  quickened 
by  exertion.  Sometimes  it  is  infrequent,  either  because  the  heart's 
action  is  infrequent,  or  because  the  irregularity  in  force  is  so  great 
that  every  systole  does  not  influence  the  pulse.  Thus  the  effect  of 
intermission  is  produced.    Actual  intermissions  may  also  occur. 

Dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  alone,  is  attended  by  the  changes  m 
the  impulse  which  have  been  already  described  as  among  the  most 
conspicuous  signs  of  general  dilatation.  The  impulse  is  diffused,  and 
both  impulse  and  dulness  are  extended  to  the  left.  The  first  sound 
is  weak ;  the  pulse  presents  the  characters  just  described.  Sooner 

1  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aortn,  p.  261, 
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or  later  the  mitral  orifice  is  stretclied  to  incompetence  of  tlie  valves  ; 
then  general  dilatation,  with  all  its  symptoms,  quickly  follows. 

Dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  may  lessen  the  resonance  at  the  inner 
end  of  the  second  left  interspace,  and  a  feehle  presystolic  impulse  may 
be  perceptible  there.  Pressure  on  the  left  bronchus  may  interfere  with 
the  expansion  of  the  left  lung  (Barlow). 

Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  causes  pulsation  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  epigastrium,  and  extension  of  dulness  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  interspaces  ;  the  apex  of  the  hearty  is 
in  the  normal  position.  Jugular  fulness  is  cgmmon,  and  pulsation 
consequent  on  tricuspid  incompetence  is  not  rare,  and,  as  tricuspid 
incompetence  is  rarely  due  to  any  other  cause,  it  affords  additional 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
pulse  may,  as  Lancisi  pointed  out,  be  little  changed. 

Dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  causes  dulness  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  where  pulsation  may  sometimes  be  detected,  generally  j)re- 
systolic,  rarely  systolic  in  consequence  of  the  tricuspid  insufficiency 
(as  in  a  case  of  Dr.  Stokes,^  in  which  an  aortic  aneurism  was  simulated). 
Jugular  pulsation,  systolic  in  rhythm,  occurs,  and  may  be  in  rare  cases 
diastolic  also. 

Symptoms. — Dilatation  of  the  heart  affects,  secondarily,  almost 
every  organ  in  the  body,  and  its  sjrmptoms,  direct  and  indirect,  are 
very  numerous.  They  vary  widely,  however,  in  distribution  and 
degree,  in  different  cases. 

Cardiac  discomfort  is  frequently  "present;  it  varies  from  mere 
uneasiness  to  acute  pain,  constant  or  paroxysmal  (pseud-angina). 
Palpitation  is  very  common.  The  sudden  contraction  of  the  enlarged 
heart  is  perceived  unduly  by  the  patient,  especially  when  irregularity 
in  force  or  rhythm  is  superadded.  The  heart  is  easily  excited  to 
frequent  contraction  by  slight  causes — muscular  exertion,  emotional 
excitement,  or  mechanical  disturbance,  as  by  a  distended  stomach. 

The  general  strength  is  always  lessened.  The  patient  complains  of 
lassitude  and  languor,  and  faints  easily. 

All  parts  of  the  general  system  present  evidence  of  passive  conges- 
tion. The  venous  stasis  is  seen  in  the  distended  superficial  veins  and 
the  cyanotic  tint.  Subcutaneous  oedema  is  often  present  and  may  be 
considerable.  Its  occurrence  is  influenced,  not  only  by  the  cardiac 
obstruction,  but  by  the  state  of  the  blood.  In  anaemic  persons  the 
normal  blood-pressure  may  suffice  to  cause  slight  oedema  of  the  feet, 
and  a  similar  state  of  blood  assists  very  much  the  efl'ect  of  the  increased 
venous  pressure  in  cardiac  dilatation.  The  local  dropsies,  effusions 
into  the  pleural,  pericardial,  or  peritoneal  cavities  are  attended  by 
their  special  symptoms.  Their  occurrence  may  alter  the  character, 
and  add  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  present  in  a  given 
case. 

Special  symptoms  result  also  from  the  congestion  of  organs.  The 


^  Diseases  of  the  Heart  aud  Aorta,  p.  275. 
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congestion  of  the  lungs  is  indicated  by  cough,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis. 
Cough  is  often  a  veiy  troublesome  symptom.  It  may  be  paroxysmal 
and  independent  of  any  bronchial  secretion,  or  a  small  amount  of 
mucus  may  excite  an  excessive  cough.  Secretion  is  often,  however, 
abundant  enough  from  the  congested  vessels,  and  the  sputa  may  be 
abundant,  watery,  or  mucous,  often  stained  with  blood.  The  congested 
bronchi  are  liable  to  inflammation,  by  which  all  the  .symptoms  are 
increased. 

Dyspnoea  is  a  very  constant  symptom,  due  chiefly  to  the  imperfect 
pulmonary  circulation  and  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood.  At  first  it 
is  slight,  and  is  felt  onTy  when  exertion  increases  the  need  for  oxygen ; 
especially  on  ascending  a  hill  or  stairs.  Later  on  it  may  be  constant, 
and  be  increased  when  the  body  is  recumbent  (probably  because 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  is  impeded  by  the  weight  of  the 
abdominal  viscera).  Eespiration  may  be  quickened  to  thirty  or 
forty  acts  per  minute,  and  is  panting  in  character,  with  noisy  expi- 
ration. It  varies  in  intensity,  sometimes  in.  correspondence  with 
cardiac  failure,  sometimes  without  apparent  cause.  The  patient,  never 
free  from  a  sense  of  want  of  breath,  may  from  time  to  time  start  up 
in  an  agony  of  dyspnoea,  undo  the  clothes  upon  his  chest,  and  grasp 
convulsively  at  any  object  within  his  reach.  Often  even  the  re- 
clining posture  with  the  head  backwards  cannot  be  borne,  and  the 
sufferer  can  only  rest  or  sleep  sitting  up  with  his  forehead  supported. 
Sometimes  a  rhythmical  character  may  be  observed  in  the  dyspncea, 
analogous  to,  though  not  identical  with,  the  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing. 
Brief  attacks  of  panting  dyspnoea  commence  suddenly,  and  gradually 
subside  to  comparative,  perhaps  dozing,  calm,  with  which  they 
alternate.  These  spasmodic  forms  of  dyspncea  may  be  singularly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  interference  with  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  as 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  cyanosis. 

The  congestion  of  the  brain  causes  frequent  headaches.  Vertigo 
is  common.  The  patient  sleeps  and  dreams  much.  He  dozes  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  is  disturbed  by  restless  starts.  Corvisart 
pointed  out  that  the  passive  congestion  sometimes  causes  a  "  sub- 
apoplectic "  state  during  the  last  hours  of  life.  Delirium  is  not 
uncommon,  and  may  be  violent ;  a  state  of  approaching  chronic 
mania  sometimes  results. 

The  congestion  of  the  liver  is  indicated  by  an  icteric  tint  of  skin, 
by  pain  and  weight  in  the  right  back,  right  shoulder,  or  hepatic 
region,  and  by  abdominal  discomfort  due  to  the  increased  size  of  the 
organ.  Frequently  the  enlargement  can  be  both  seen  and  felt.  Pu.1- 
sation  may  be  felt  in  it,  either  communicated  to  it  directly  by  the 
heart,  or,  it  is  said,  transmitted  through  the  venous  system.  The 
liver  is  very  constantly  depressed  as  well  as  enlarged.  More  urgent 
symptoms  result  from  the  transmitted  obstruction  in  the  portal  system. 
The  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  are  interfered  with  by 
the  mechanical  congestion  of  their  walls.  Vomiting  is  a  common, 
and  often  a  most  troublesome,  symptom.    It  is  probably  due  to  the 
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raecliauical  congestion  of,  and  direct  pressure  upon,  the  stomach. 
Possibly,  in  some  cases,  it  may,  as  Walshe  suggests,  he  the  reflex 
result  of  an  irritation  of  the  pueumogastric  nerve.  It  sometimes 
results  from  a  catarrhal  condition,  which  is  easily  excited  in  the  con- 
gested organ.  The  distended  vessels  may  give  way,  and  haemate- 
mesis  "result.  Piles  are  common.  The  haemorrhage  from  them  may 
relieve  the  congestion  and  prevent  other  symptoms.  In  other  cases, 
from  the  mechanically  congested  vessels,  serum  escapes  into  the  in- 
testinal canal,  or  the  peritoneal  cavity,  causing  diarrhcea  or  ascites. 
In  the  former  the  stools  are  copious  and  watery,  and  give  little  pain. 
Such  diarrhcea  may  constitute  the  earliest  symptom  of  cardiac  mischief. 
All  these  symptoms  of  portal  congestion  may,  in  the  later  stages,  be 
intensified  by  an  increase  in  the  obstruction  due  to  secondary  changes 
in  the  liver  itself. 

The  mechanical  congestion  of  the  kidneys  produces  changes  in 
the  urine,  which  becomes  scanty,  dense,  high-coloured,  often  loaded 
with  lithates,  and  may  contain  albumen.  The  quantity  of  albumen 
varies,  and  does  not  always  correspond,  as  might  be  expected,  with 
the  amoimt  of  venous  congestion.  Eoberts  ^  suggests  that  it  depends 
on  the  pressure  to  which  the  arteries  are  exposed  in  the  congested 
state,  and  he  points  out  that  it  is  often  greater,  the  stronger  the 
force  with  which  the  heart  acts.  Tube-casts  are  frequently  present 
in  the  urine,  and  are  generally  hyaline  or  slightly  granular,  and  of 
medium  size. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  general  dilatation  is  to  act  through  the  venous 
and  capillary  system  on  the  arteries  and  the  left  ventricle,  increasing 
the  tension  of  the  pulse  and  the  effect  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
The  variation  in  the  amoimt  of  obstruction  at  different  times  pro- 
duces great  alterations  in  the  organic  symptoms.  As  Stokes  pointed 
out,  attacks  of  dyspnoea  due  to  cold,  &c.,  may  be  accompanied  with 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of  the  liver,  which  will  descend  in  a 
short  time  far  into  the  abdomen,  partly  from  the  enlargement,  partly 
from  displacement,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  attack  will  return 
to  its  ordinary  volume.  The  albumen  in  the  urine  may  undergo  a 
similar  modification,  although  in  less  simple  dependence  on  the  venous 
stasis. 

Diagnosis. — The  essential  sign  of  dilatation,  by  which  its  existence 
and  degree  may  best  be  ascertained,  is  the  diffusion  of  the  cardiac 
impulse,  its  comparative  uniformity  over  the  whole  area  in  which  it 
can  be  felt.  In  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  dilatation  the  first 
sound  is  toneless,  high  pitched,  and  short  and  weak ;  the  pulse  is  small 
and  feeble,  and  the  lungs  and  general  system  suffer  from  the  secondary 
consequences  of  the  cardiac  failure. 

Obscuration  of  impulse  may  simulate  diffusion,  and  t\ms  lead  to  a 
mistaken  diagnosis  of  dilatation.  A  thin  layer  of  over- distended 
lung  may  intervene  between  the  heart  and  the  chest-wall,  and  so 

1  On  Urinary  and  Rcnn]  Diseases,  tliird  edition,  p.  356. 
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render  the  apex -"beat  indistiuct  and  apparently  diffused.  The  in- 
creased resonance  over  the  cardiac  area  will  indicate  the  cause  of  the 
indistinctness.  Dilatation  may  also  be  simulated,  as  Niemeyer  pointed 
out,  when  the  apex  strikes  against  a  rib,  and  the  impulse  is  felt 
equally  in  the  interspace  above  and  below  the  poiut  of  contact.  This 
is  most  freqtient  in  narrow-chested  persons,  whose  ribs  are  near  to- 
gether. A  mistake  may  be  avoided  by  noticing  this  conformation  of 
thorax,  and  by  observing  that  the  apex- beat  is  nearly  iu  the  normal 
situation,  and  that  the  apparent  diffusion  is  vertical  only  ;  there  is  no 
lateral  extension  of  the  impulse. 

From  hypertrophy  the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  one  of  absolute 
distinction.  Some  hypertrophy  usually  coexists  with  dilatation,  and 
often  confers  on  the  diffused  impulse  increased  force,  and  sometimes 
the  pathognomonic  "  deliberate,"  heaving  character.  In  proportion  to 
the  predominance  of  the  dilatation,  the  impulse  is  weak  and  sudden, 
the  precordial  region  is  not  bulged,  the  cardiac  dulness  is  increased 
laterally  rather  than  vertically,  the  impulse  is  extended  laterally 
rather  than  lowered,  and  the  pulse  is  weak  rather  than  strong. 

Y\om  pericardial  effusion  dilatation  is  principally  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  direction  of  the  increase  in  dulncs,^)  which  occurs  in  each 
•condition — in  dilatation  laterally,  in  pericardial  effusion  upwards. 
The  pyramidal  apex  of  the  latter,  when  distinct,  is  not  simulated  by 
the  dulness  of  the  dilated  heart.  The  impulse  of  the  heart  aud  the 
dulness  are  conterminous,  to  the  left  at  all  events,  iu  dilatation ; 
while  the  dulness  of  pericardial  effusion  may  extend  beyond  the 
impulse.  The  apex-beat  is  not  raised  in  dilatation,  and  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  are  as  loud  over  the  precordial  region  as  at  the  top  of  the 
sternum,  where  in  effusion  they  are  most  distinct  ( Walsh e).  Lastly, 
there  is  no  friction-sound,  and  far  less  displacement  of  organs  or 
precordial  bulging,  than  in  jDericardial  effusion.  But  precordial  bulging 
and  obliteration  of  intercostal  spaces  may  be  j)resent  in  dilated 
hypertrophy,  and  in  extreme  dilatation  the  sounds  may  be  much 
weakened.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Evans  the  right  ventricle  was 
actually  tapped  under  the  idea  that  it  was  a  pericardial  effusion.^ 

From  fatty  degeneration  dilatation  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
evidence  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  by  the  diffusion  of  its  impulse, 
and  by  the  proportion  between  its  diffusion  and  its  weakness.  In 
fatty  degeneration,  when  it  exists  alone,  there  is  no  enlargement  of 
the  heart,  and  the  change  in  the  impulse  is  a  simple  weakening' 
without  diffusion.    Often  the  two  conditions  are  conjoined. 

Peogxosis. — The  prognosis  in  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  always 
grave.  Unless  compensated  for  by  hyi^ertrophy,  its  direct  effect  is  to 
interfere  with  the  function  of  the  heart,  aud  to  lead  to  those  serious 
results  to  which  death  is  often  due.  Hence  the  gravity  of  the  prognosis 
is  proportioned  (1)  to  the  purity  and  extent  of  the  dilatation ; 
(2)  to  the  existence  of  a  tendency  to  degeneration  rather  than  to 

1  Clin.  Soc.  Trans.,  1874  -5. 
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growth,  and  of  states  of  general  malnutrition,  defective  food-supply, 
&c.,  wliicli  interfere  with  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy  ;  (3)  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  dilatation  is  due  to  causes  beyond  control,  to 
the  amount  of  irremovable  work  which  the  heart  has  to  perform. 

Must  the  state,  once  established,  be  regarded  as  permanent? 
The  relative  amount  of  dilatation  may  certainly  be  lessened  by  the 
development  of  hypertrophy.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
apart  from  the  development  of  hypertrophy  a  dilated  heart  may  lessen 
in  size.  It  was  long  ago  asserted  by  Beau  and  Larcher  that  dilatation 
is  sometimes  temporary  when  due  to  a  temporary  cause,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  a  similar  diminution  may  occur  when,  by  absolute  rest, 
the  work  of  a  recently  dilated  heart  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Individual  cases  have  conveyed  this  idea  very  strongly  to  careful  and 
unbiased  observers.  Milner  Fothergill  has  lately  brought  forward 
strong  evidence  to  show  that  such  reduction  in  size  may  occur.  He 
has  shown  that  diminution  in  the  cardiac  dulness  may  correspond  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  dilatation,  and  afford  evidence 
that  the  condition  is  itself  diminished.  The  same  conclusion  is  indicated 
by  the  completeness  with  which  the  acute  dilatation  of  adynamic 
diseases,  such  as  fever,  may  pass  away. 

Teeatment. — The  object  of  treatment  in  dilatation  of  the  heart 
must  be  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the  disturbed  balance  between 
the  cardiac  work  and  the  cardiac  strength.  The  increased  blood 
pressure,  to  which  the  dilatation  may  be  primarily  due,  must  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  the  work  of  the  circulation. 
Accidental  causes  of  obstruction  must  be  removed.  Bronchitis  must 
be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Especially,  exertion  must  be 
avoided.  Eest,  mental,  moral  and  phj^sical,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Muscular  exertion  involves  a  large  increase  in  the  work  of  the  heart, 
and  its  cessation  will  often  suffice  to  restore  the  disturbed  balance. 
In  extreme  dilatation,  confinement  to  bed  or  the  couch  for  a  time  is  a 
wise  measure,  and  will  not  seldom  remove  most  of  the  troublesome 
subjective  symptoms,  and  even  some  grave  objective  signs  of  dilatation. 
Where  this  cannot  be  secured,  or  is  unnecessary  by  reason  of  the 
moderate  degree  of  the  dilatation,  the  rigid  avoidance  of  all  needless 
and  severe  exertion  should  be  enforced. 

The  blood-pressure  may  also  be  lessened  by  the  reduction  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  blood.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  more  than 
one  way.  The  most  ready  method  is  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 
venesection  or  cupping.  The  relief  which  it  affords  is  often  immediate 
and  striking.  The  ultimate  effect,  however,  is  that  the  volume  of  the 
blood  is  soon  reproduced,  while  thelieart  is  permanently  weakened. 
Hence_  it  must  only  be  employed  when  the  need  for  immediate 
rehef  is  paramount,  and  renders  the  danger  of  the  ultimate  damage 
a  secondary  consideration, — that  is  to  say,  when  the  patient  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  death.  It  is  especially  usefid  wlien  the  riglit 
heart  and  venous  system  are  overloaded.    The  quantity  of  blood 
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taken  need  not  be  large.  In  less  urgent  cases  the  same  end  may  be 
obtained  by  other  means,  by  purgation  and  diuresis.  The  former  must 
not  be  severe,  or  the  subsequent  depression  is  not  easily  rallied  from. 
Diuresis  is  often  of  great  service  in  these  cases,  even  where  there  is 
no  dropsy.^    The  amount  of  fluid  taken  as  drink  should  be  small. 

The  power  of  the  heart  should  be  increased  so  that  it  may  resist 
the  blood-pressure,  and  may  contract  completely,  so  as  to  expel  the 
whole  of  its  contents.  To  this  end  the  general  nutrition  must  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  improved.  A  dry  bracing  air  is  useful,  and  gentle 
exercise  should  be  taken  which  does  not  increase  materially  the  work 
of  the  heart;  food  must  be  nutritious  and  easily  digested.  Iron  is  of 
great  service,  and  seems  to  aid  directly  the  production  of  the  needful 
hypertrophy.2 

Excited  action  of  the  heart  must  be  calmed  by  avoiding  the  causes 
of  excitement,  and  by  sedative  medicines.  Moral  emotion  must,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  avoided,  and  the  sources  of  gastric  disturbance 
guarded  against  or  relieved.  A  distended  stomach  easily  excites 
an  attack  of  palpitation. 

Of  drugs  having  a  direct  action  on  the  heart,  none  is  so  useful  as 
digitalis,  which  increases  the  tone  of  the  heart,  lessens  the  frequency 
and  increases  the  force  of  the  contraction.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  action  of  digitalis,  and  the  condition  of  heart 
in  which  it  is  of  most  service,  but  there  is  at  present  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  its  action  is  tonic  and  that  in  dilatation  its  most 
marked  beneficial  effect  is  produced.^  The  heart's  action  is  reduced 
in  frequency  and  increased  in  force ;  irregularity  in  force  and  rhythm 
is  lessened  or  removed.  The  sphygmographic  tracing  shows  this 
effect.  The  grave  consequences  of  dilatation  are  lessened,  venous 
congestion,  dyspnoea,  and  oedema,  general  or  local,  are  all  diminished.* 

Concerning  its  modus  operandi,  there  is  still  some  difference  of 
opinion.  The  lessened  frequency  of  contraction  probably  lessens  the 
work  of  the  heart  by  diminishing  that  part  which  consists  in  mo\ang 
its  own  mass,  and  at  the  same  time  the  longer  periods  of  rest  probably 
conduce  to  the  perfectness  of  the  cardiac  nutrition.    Frequency  of 

1  "In  morbis  pectoris,  semper  ducendiim  esse  ad  vias  urinae."  Baglivi,  quoted  by 
Ferriar. 

2  Chalybeate  waters  were  recommended  by  Senac  in  commencing  dilatation  (Traite, 
1769,  t.  li.,  p.  330),  and  Ins  recommendation  was  endorsed  by  Ferriar  (Med.  Hist,  and 
Ref.,  vol.  i.,  1792,  On  Dilatation  of  the  Heart,  p.  168). 

3  Withering  pointed  ont  that  digitalis  "seldom  siicceeds  in  men  of  gi'eat  natural 
strength,"  but  does  much  good  "if  the  pulse  be  feeble  or  intermitting,  the  countenance 
pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold."  An  Account  of  the  Foxglove,  &c.  Birmingham, 
1785. 

*  "  I  do  not  intend  to  say  how  this  medicine  (digitalis)  acts,  but  I  can,  from  observa- 
tion, declare,  that  it  ha«  a  very  powerful  effect  in  obviating  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
n  dilatation  of  the  heart"  (Allan  Burns,  1809,  loc.  cit.,  p.  57).  Ferriar  had  previously 
largely  used  digitalis  in  dilatation.  The  verbal  accord  between  these  writers  and  tliose 
of  the  present  day  is  more  complete  than  is  that  of  their  meaning.  Dilatation  of  the 
heart  was  to  the  former  synonymous  with  its  enlargement  and  over-action,  and  they 
valued  digitalis  for  (and  believed  that  it  did  good  by)  its  supposed  power  of  lessening 
such  over-action,  when  it  was  really  strengthening  the  heart's  defective  power. 
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action  is  at  the  expense  of  rest,  for  the  lengtli  of  the  systole  remains 
nearly  the  same  at  various  degrees  of  frequency  of  contraction,  in- 
creased frequency  being  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  diastole. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  time  of  rest  to  the  heart  which  is 
contracting  144  times  per  minute,  is  increased  by  one-thii-d  if  the 
pulse  is  reduced  to  12}  Moreover,  the  smaller  cardiac  vessels, 
arteries,  and  veins,  as  well  as  capillaries,  must  be  emptied  of  blood 
during  the  cardiac  systole.^  A  certain  time  must  elapse  on  each 
diastole  before  the  capillaries  can  be  filled  with  blood  and  transuda- 
tion of  nutritive  fluid  through  their  walls  can  take  place.  This  period 
will  be  nearly  the  same  in  every  diastole,  and  hence  the  total  period 
of  rest  available  for  cardiac  nutrition  will  on  this  account  also  be 
greater  the  less  frequent  the  contraction.^ 

Digitalis  appears  to  act  also  by  increasing  the  completeness  of  the 
contraction  of  the  heart.  Under  its  influence  the  heart  of  an  animal 
becomes  firmer  at  the  end  of  systole.  Such  contraction  ensures  the 
expulsion  of  the  whole  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  chamber  Every 
approximation  to  this  is,  in  dilatation,  a  direct  gain.  It  not  only 
assists  directly  the  circulation,  but  it  arrests  a  process  whicli  is  pro- 
bably the  mam  mechanism  of  the  origin  and  increase  of  dilatation 
VIZ.,  the  over-distension  of  the  chamber  in  consequence  of  the  addition 
ot  residual  blood  to  that  which  enters  it  from  the  ordinary  source 
Increased  firmness  of  contraction  will  not  only  lessen  the  tendency 
to  further  dilatation,  but  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  cardiac 
wails,*  and  increase  the  tendency  to  compensatory  hypertrophy 

Digitalis  acts  also  by  steadying  the  heart,  diminishing  its  irregularitv 
Dr.  Pangers  suggests  that  its  main  effect  in  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  accompanying  mitral  regurgitation  is  thus  produced  Bv 
preventmg  irregular  contraction  it  arrests  that  part  of  the  reguWta- 
tion  which  depends  on  the  irregular  action  of  the  papillary  muscles 
the  ventHcir'        over-distension  of  the  auricle,  and  indirectly  of 

Five  to  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  may  be  given  with 
advantage  three  times  a-day.  Most  observers  have  found  the  tincture 
convenient  and  reliable,  but  the  infusion  is  believed  by  Ein^er  to 
be  a  surer  preparation,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms.    Much  larger 

1  MUner  Fotliergill,  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  4 
contSS.  '''''         "^'^•^"^"'^^  °^         ^--'^  pale  during  its 

3  Assuming  for  instance,  that  the  period  required  for  the  vascular  disten<.inn  of  +T,« 
heart,  and  not  availab  e  for  nutrition,  to  be  uniform  ntriur„Lr,Tp       distension  ot  the 
tion  and  to  amount  at  each  contraction  to  one  * 
available  for  nutrition  would  be  increased  abnnr/  i,  L  ,,i^.      1  .^^^^ 
by  a  reduction  in  the  freciuency  of  he  put  f  1  ]  o'o  ^T.*-"'  'T^.  '^^^ 

the  time  needed  for  the  vascular  disteii<iin;>  +^  i  4.  •  f  \  ,  *  probable  that 
sion  of  the  aorta,  and  Lnce  hat  tis  Z^^^^^        ^''"V'  the  greater  the  disten- 

actual  increase  in  the  peSavS^^^^^  ^''T''^       contraction,  and  the 

by  the  above  estimate        '^""'""'^'^^^     nutiition  will  be  rather  greater  than  is  represented 
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doses  have  been  given,  but  these  should  be  emi^loyed  with  caution. 
Einger  recommends  strongly  that  the  minimum  effectual  dose  should 
be  employed  in  the  first  instance,  since  an  increase  after  a  time  is 
often  necessary. 

The  Virginian  prune  has  been  long  employed  as  a  cardiac  tonic  in 
America,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Clifford  Alll  jutt,^  who 
has  found  it  very  useful  in  cardiac  dilatation.  I  have  found  its  power 
as  a  ionic,  although  marked,  inferior  to  digitalis ;  but  it  is  of  much 
value  for  the  relief  of  continuous  cardiac  discomfort,  and  may 
with  advantage  be  given  for  a  time,  while  digitalis  is  omitted. 
Twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  the  tincture  may  be  given  three  times 
a-day.  Nux  vomica  and  strychnia  are  also  useful  in  improving  the 
cardiac  tone.    Arsenic  has  been  recommended  for  the  same  purpose. 

Treatment  of  Sjpccial  Symjotoms. — Cardiac  discomfort,  in  various 
forms,  whether  as  pain  or  palpitation,  is  the  source  of  much  distress. 
The  tranquillising  influence  of  digitalis  on  the  heart  relieves  much  of 
the  pain.  Aconite  is  of  use  in  the  same  way,  and  is  of  most  service 
when  "  extreme  irritability  of  contraction  coincides  with  great  weak- 
ness of  beat  "  (Walshe).  Half  a  minim  or  a  minim  may  bo  given ;  its 
effects  being  watched.  Drawing  a  few  deep  breaths  will  often  arrest 
an  attack  of  palpitation  (Brown-S^quard).  Belladonna  may  be  given 
internally  in  doses  TT[v.  to  ITLxv.  three  times  a-day,  and  is  often  of  much 
service.  Belladonna  plasters  have  been  condemned  by  some  autho- 
rities as  useless,  but  they  certainly  give  relief  to  the  cardiac  discom- 
fort. Patients  constantly  ask  for  their  repetition.  The  tincture  of 
the  Virginian  prune  sometimes  gives  very  marked  relief  to  continuous 
pain,  and  will  sometimes  stop  for  a  time  slight  pseud-anginal  seizures. 
Opium  has  the  same  power  over  cardiac  as  over  other  pains.  Hypo- 
dermic injections  of  morphia  give  quick  relief,  but  their  use  has  been 
discountenanced  in  grave  heart  diseases,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  too 
profound  a  sedative  influence  on  the  heart.  But  Clifford  Allbutt  and 
Einger  have  employed  them  extensively,  and  assert  that  ^th  or  ^th 
of  a  grain  may  be  injected  with  perfect  safety,  even  in  grave  dilata- 
tion. The  relief  to  the  patient  is  certainly  in  many  cases  most 
striking.  A  very  small  quantity  will  sometimes  procure  sleep,  in 
cases  of  cardiac  insomnia,  when  sedatives  given  by  the  mouth  fail 
altogether.  Tolerance  of  sedatives  by  the  mouth  in  these  cases 
does  not  always  imply  a  corresponding  tolerance  of  the  hypodermic 
injection,  and  the  first  injection  should  therefore  always  be  very 
small. 

For  paroxysmal  pains,  antispasmodics  may  also  be  given.  Nitrite 
of  Arayl  in  inhalation,  so  useful  in  true  angina,  also  gives  relief  to  the 
pseud-anginal  seizures,  and  to  the  sense  of  suffocation,  which  is  sonie 
times  troublesome.  If  necessary,  it  may  be  employed  diluted  with 
spirit.  A  few  drops  of  chloroform,  or  what  is  more  convenient,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  chloric  ether,  inlialed  with  steam,  is  also  useful. 

Attacks  of  increased  cardiac  failure  need  general  stinnilants  and 
1,  Medical  Times  aud  Gazette,  Feb.  16  and  Marcli  2,  1S67. 
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antispasmodics.  Alcohol,  given  with  hot  water,  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  diffusible  stimulants.  Sal-volatile  and  ether,  with  tincture  of 
lavender,  are  the  most  convenient  and  most  effective  drugs.  Stimula- 
tion of  the  ends  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  stomach  seems  to 
liave  some  influence  in  exciting  the  heart's  action,  and  effervescing 
drinks  and  carminatives  are  useful  in  that  way. 

In  syncopal  seizures  the  head  should  be  placed  low,  and  the 
remedies  just  enumerated  should  be  employed.  Active  respiratory 
movement  should  be  restored  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  thus, 
and  by  arousing  consciousness  and  will,  that  cold  affusions  and 
stimulating  applications  to  the  nostrils  are  of  service. 

The  lung  complications  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  bronchitis,  oedema, 
congestion,  need  the  most  stimulating  special  treatment  for  each 
variety.  Stimulating  expectorants,  as  ammonia,  are  necessary  for  the 
bronchitis  ;  and  congestion  is  best  relieved  by  the  cardiac  tonics  and 
stimulants  already  described,  and  by  mild  counter-irritation. 

Cough  is  often  an  exceedingly  troublesome  symptom  in  these  cases, 
it  may  be  paroxysmal  or  constant,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
expectoration.  Morphia  is  generally  necessary  to  control  it ;  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  and  with  it  a  few 
minims  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna. 

Dyspnoea  is  among  the  most  obstinate,  as  w^ell  as  the  most  dis- 
tressing, symptoms  of  dilatation.  Its  chief  treatment  is  tliat  of  the 
cardiac  failure,  and  the  same  diffusible  stimulants  are  needed.  The 
paroxysmal  form  is  relieved  most  effectually  by  more  direct  sedatives : 
opium,  Indian  hemp,  belladonna,  lobelia  inflata.  Dry-cupping,  and  a 
few  leeches  to  the  precordial  region,  are  recommended  by  Walshe 
when  there  is  palpitation  as  well  as  dyspnoea.  Posture  is  important ; 
the  head  should  be  well  raised,  and  Walshe  recommends  an  attitude 
leaning  forward,  with  the  forehead  supported  by  a  sling.  When  the 
dyspncea  is  dependent  on  pulmonary  oedema,  relief  is  often  only  to  be 
obtained  in  the  sitting  posture.^ 

Headache  is  not  often  a  troublesome  symptom  except  in  dependence 
on  the  cough.  It  is  best  relieved  by  posture,  and  by  bathing  the 
forehead  with  hot  water.  Sleeplessness  is  often  a  distressing 
symptom.  Kest  is  disturbed  by  sudden  starts,  or  the  patient  wakes 
up  in  a  sudden  fright  with  a  sense  of  great  distress.  Such  symptoms 
may  usually  be  removed  by  the  administration  of  the  third  dose  of 
digitalis  at  bedtime  in  combination  with  bromide  of  potassium. 
Indian  hemp  (gr.  ^  of  the  extract  or  \x.  of  the  tincture),  will  also, 
though  less  uniformly,  give  relief.  Actual  insomnia  may  be  relieved 
by  chloral,  chloral  and  bromide,  and  morphia  by  the  mouth  or  skin, 
employed  with  caution. 

The  congestion  of  the  liver  may  be  lessened  to  a  marked  extent  by 

1  A  reclining-cliair,  with  a  cross  rest  on  which  the  forehead  can  be  supported,  has 
been  for  some  years  in  use  at  University  CoUegc  Hospital,  and  a  "  heart-bed  "  for  tlio 
same  purpose  is  described  and  recommended  by  Dobell. 
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mercurials.  Every  relief  given  to  the  iDortal  congestion  no  do.ubt 
lessens  immediately  the  pressure  upon  the  hepatic  lobules. 

Vomiting  is  sometimes  a  very  troublesome  symptom.  Effervescing 
ammonia,  with  bismuth  and  hydrocyanic  acid  or  morphia,  is  the  most 
useful.  The  amount  of  ammonia  need  not  be  large  ;  gr.  x.  of  the 
carbonate  with  gr.  xi.  of  citric  acid  is  sufficient.  Ice  should  be  sucked, 
and  food  given  in  small  quantities.  Counter-irritation  to  the  epigas- 
trium is  sometimes  useful.  Any  portal  congestion  must  be  relieved, 
the  bowels  being  kept  open.  Diarrhoja  sometimes  demands  treatment, 
and  should  be  moderated  rather  than  restrained.  If  constipation  is 
present,  moderate  doses  of  hydrogogue  purgatives  are  most  useful,  as 
Piillna  or  Hunyadi  Janos  water,  colocynth,  or  podophyllin.  Ela.tulence 
is  often  very  troublesome,  and  adds  much  to  the  cardiac  and  general 
distress.  Plot  fomentations  externally  and  carminatives  internally 
give  most  relief;  sal-volatile,  peppermint,  chloric  ether,  spirit  of 
horse-radish,  are  all  useful.  The  relief  which  is  afforded  to  the  suf- 
ferers from  dilatation  of  the  heart  by  the  removal  or  diminution  of 
their  gastric  troubles  is  often  very  great.  Dobell  has  lately  drawn 
attention  specially  to  this  subject.^ 

The  scanty  urine  consequent  on  the  kidney  congestion  may  call  for 
treatment.  Mild  diuretics,  with  digitalis  for  its  double  action,  often 
suffice  to  relieve  the  kidneys.  Often,  however,  this  long-continued 
congestion  induces  tissue  changes  in  them,  and  dry-cupping  to  the 
loins,  or  stronger  diuretic  treatment — broom,  juniper,  &c. — may  be 
necessary.  Stokes^  remarks  that  diuretics  often  succeed  after  a 
mercurial,  where  they  have  previously  failed. 

Dropsy  is  almost  invariably  a  troublesome  symptom  in  the  later 
periods  of  a  case.  It  is  dependent  partly  on  the  blood-state,  favouring 
osmosis,  partly  on  the  mechanical  congestion,  increasing  the  pressure 
of  the  blood  in  the  small  vessels,  and  increasing  it  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  the  most  depending  parts,  where  gravitation  aids  the  cardiac 
failure.  It  can  only  be  effectually  combated  by  treating  each  of  these 
causes,  first  by  strengthening  the  heart,  and  secondly  by  improving 
the  blood-state.  Hsematinic  and  cardiac  tonics  are  needful  for 
this.  But  it  may  be  lessened  by  other  measures.  No  remedy  can 
promote,  directly,  the  absorption  of  the  effused  fluid  from  the  cellular 
tissue  back  into  the  blood-vessels,  but  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the 
blood  exercises  a  marked  influence.  The  abstraction  of  blood  will  be 
necessary  only  when  acute  pulmonary  oedema  threatens  life,  and  then 
cupping  on  the  chest  is  preferable  to  venesection.  Often  purgation 
is  sufficient,  and  hydrogogue  cathartics,  bitartrate  of  potash,  elaterium, 
jalap,  are  the  most  effectual.  Where  there  is  evidence  of  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  a  dose  of  a  mercurial  is  stated  by  Hayden  to  increase  the 

1  On  Affections  of  the  Heart,  1872.  The  value  of  carminatives  has  long  been  known. 
Albrecht  relates  that  Sylvius  removed  all  symptoms  in  a  case  of  cardiac  dilatation  by 
their  use.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Egyptians  l)elieved  the  juice  of  horse-radish  to  be  the 
only  cure  for  atrophy  of  the  heart. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  p.  2(J3. 
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effect  of  the  purge  upon  the  dropsy.  Diuresis  occupies  a  position 
hardly  second  to  purgation  for  the  removal  of  dropsy ;  copaiba,  iodide  of 
potassium,  nitrate  of  potash, 'juniper,  broom,  nitric  ether,  and  especially 
digitalis,  may  be  given.  The  dose  of  digitalis  for  the  removal  of 
dropsy  by  its  diuretic  action  needs  to  be  larger  than  when  its  tonic 
action  alone  is  needed;  5ij.  or  3iv.  of  the  infusion,  or  n[x.  or  xx.  of  the 
tincture,  may  be  given  twice  a  day.  Dry-cupping  over  the  kidneys 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  increases  the  effect  of  the  diuretic. 

In  severe  cases  all  these  means,  successful  at  first,  may  ultimately 
fail  to  remove  the  dropsy,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  relieve  the 
distended  limbs,  or  slougliing  will  occur.  It  is  necessary  to  anticipate 
this  and  to  scarify  or  puncture  the  skin,  and  allow  the  limb  to  drain. 
Scarification  is  the  more  effectual,  but  is  said  to  be  attended  with 
greater  risk  of  erysipelas.  Erysipelas  will  rarely  occur  when  the 
precaution  is  taken  to  wrap  up  the  limbs  in  flannel,  wrung  out  of 
warm  water,  immediately  after  the  scarification,  renewing  it  every 
two  hours  during  the  first  two  days.  A  harelip  pin  is  a  convenient 
instrument  for  the  punctures. 

Jaccoud  ^  recommends,  as  a  substitute  for  punctures,  friction  each 
day  with  croton  oil :  in  a  day  or  two  the  characteristic  eruption  is 
produced,  and  from  it  the  serum  escapes  abundantly.  The  frequency 
with  which  a  slight  inflammation  is  the  starting-point  of  a  slough 
makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  risk  of  gangrene  is  lessened  by 
this  method. 

In  all  cases  of  dropsy,  as  little  fluid  as  possible  should  be  taken. 
When  the  kidneys  are  underacting  from  congestion,  its  effect  is,  as 
Milner  FothergilP  has  insisted,  only  to  throw  an  increased  strain 
upon  the  heart. 

'  Pathologie  interne,  4tli  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  621. 

2  The  Progress  of  Heart  Disease,  Lancet,  to],  i.,  1875. 
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FATTY  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 


By  W.  E.  Gowees,  M.D. 


Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  consists  in  the  substitution  of  fat 
for  its  muscular  substance.  This  result  may  be  reached  by  two 
processes  of  different  pathological  and  clinical  relations.  The  one 
process  effects  simply  the  molecular  substitution  of  fat  for  the  proper 
substance  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  other  consists  in  the  overgrowth 
of  the  normal  fatty  tissue  of  the  heart  among  the  muscular  fibres,  so  as 
to  compress,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  and  replace  them.  The  former 
process  needs  the  microscope  for  its  demonstration ;  the  latter  is  ob- 
trusively conspicuous  to  the  naked  eye.  The  one  is  an  indication  of 
diminished  vitality,  and  may  be  its  initial  stage,  a  necrosis  ;  the  other 
is  at  first  a  growth.  Some  varieties  of  the  two  processes  present  common 
pathological  features,  and  their  effect  on  the  function  of  the  organ  is 
the  same ;  but  their  diverse  conditions  of  origin  and  anatomical  char- 
acters need  separate  description.  In  pursuing  this  course  the  example 
is  followed  which  was  set  by  Dr.  Quain  ^  in  a  memoir  on  the  subject, 
which  has  served  as  a  model  for  most  subseq[uent  writers.  The 
hypertrophic  form  of  "  fatty  infiltration  "  will  first  be  described,  and 
then  the  "  necrobiotic  "  process  of  fatty  degeneration. 


Synonyms. — Patty  Infiltration  (Rokitansky) ;  Fatty  growth,  Fatty 
Hypertrophy  (Quain) ;  Adipose  Cardiaque,  Surcharge  Graisseuse, 
Ob^sit^  du  Coeur  (French  writers). 

Definition. — An  abnormal  development  of  adipose  tissue  on  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  Fatty  tissue  is  always  present  on  the 
surface  of  the  heart,  and  varies  in  amount  according  to  the  age,  and  the 
nutritive  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the  individual.  In  abnormal 
development  this  fat  may  become  so  excessive  that  mechanical 
interference  with  the  function  of  the  organ  is  the  result.    It  is  a 


Fatty  Overgkowth. 


I  On  Fatty  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Med.  Cliir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxiii. 
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local  "  instance  of  the  extension  into  tlie  domain  of  disease  of  the 
physiological  process  of  growing  fat."  ^ 

History. — Some  of  the  symptoms  of  obesity,  which  are  in  part 
cardiac,  were  among  the  earliest  medical  observations.  Hippocrates 
noticed  the  tendency  of  fat  persons  to  earlier  death  than  others,  and 
both  he  and  Celsns  observed  the  dyspnoea  which  is  associated  with 
obesity.  Harvey  described  an  excess  of  fat  around  the  heart  of  Old 
Parr.  Since  that  time  almost  every  writer  on  diseases  of  the  heart 
has  alluded  to  or  described  a  similar  condition.  Kerkering,^  in  1717, 
noted  its  occurrence  at  so  early  an  age  as  two  years.  Seuac  ^  in  1749 
described  carefully  the  normal  variations  in  the  quantity  of  fat 
according  to  time  of  life,  &c.  Morgagni  *  recorded  examples  of  hearts 
so  loaded  with  fat  that  no  muscular  tissue  could  be  seen.  Portal  ^ 
noted  the  concurrence  of  fatty  overgrowth  in  the  heart  with  a  similar 
condition  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  state  was  fully  described  by 
Corvisart,  who  suspected  that  it  might  be  a  cause  of  sudden  death. 
Morgagni  thought  that  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  suffered  in 
this  condition  of  fatty  growth.  The  microscope,  long  after,  showed 
that  this  is  actually  the  case.  It  was  inferred,  however,  from  the 
apparent  substitution  of  the  fatty  for  the  muscular  tissue,  and  from 
the  evidence  of  cardiac  weakness.  Hearts  subject  to  this  mixed 
change  were  described,  and  the  disease  ably  discussed,  by  Duncan 
(181b),  Cheyne  (1818),  Townsend  (1832),  and  E.  W.  Smith  (1838).« 

Causes. — Excess  of  adipose  tissue  on  the  heart  is  usually 
associated  with  excess  of  adipose  tissue  elsewhere,  and  is  due  to  the 
same  causes.  Quain  found  that  in  almost  every  case  of  fatty  growth 
about  the  heart  there  was  general  obesity.  The  converse  holds 
good  to  a  less  extent.  King  Chambers  ^  records  that  of  thirty-six 
corpulent  persons  a  considerable  excess  of  fat  at  the  base  of  the  heart 
was  found  in  twelve.  On  the  other  hand,  in  165  bodies  not  remarkable 
for  fat,  there  was  excess  of  fat  about  the  heart  of  four  only. 

Hereditary  predisposition  exercises  a  marked  influence  on  the 
occurrence  of  obesity,  and  no  doubt  also  on  the  occurrence  of 
fatty  infiltration  of  the  heart.  In  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  general 
obesity  it  is  found  that  hereditary  or  collateral  obesity  exists.  Sex 
also  influences  its  occurrence.  If  the  statistics  of  Quain  ^  be 
combined  with  the  cases  of  fatty  growth  contained  in  the  valuable 
tables  of  Hayden,^  we  have  thirty-five  cases  of  this  condition  of 
which  twenty-five  were  men  and  ten  women.     The  condition  is 

'  Hayden,  Diseases  of  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  ?96. 

2  Opera  Omnia  Anat,  1717,  p.  134.  3  Traitc,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

■»  De  Sed.  et  Cans.  Morb.  Ep.  iii.  Obs.  20  ;  xxvii.  2  ;  xxx.  18.  .  . 

»  Mem.  de  I'Aead.  dcs  Sciences,  1784.  8       p^tty  DcKeueration— History. 

7  On  Corpulence,  1850,  p.  92.  s  Lop_  cjj./ 

9  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  648,  et  seq.  These  tables  are  compiled  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Societies  of  London  and  Dublin,  and  from  Dr 
Hayden's  own  case-books. 
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therefore  more  than  twice  as  common  in  the  male  as  in  the  female 
sex.  Age  also  exercises  a  distinct  influence.  At  birth,  as  Senac 
pointed  out,  the  heart  is  free  from  fat,  and  the  amount  increases  as 
years  go  on.  After  six  years  fat  is  always  present  between  the 
auricles  and  the  ventricles.  Eatty  infiltration  follows  the  same  law  and 
commonly  occurs  after  middle  life.^  The  combined  cases  of  Quain  and 
Hayden  illustrate  this  very  clearly.  Under  20  there  was  but  one  case, 
between  20  and  30,  three  cases;  between  30  and  40,  none;  between 
40  and  50,  four;  between  50  and  60,  eleven;  between  60  and  70, 
nine;  and  over  70,  seven  cases.  Sedentary  habits  increase  the 
tendency  to  this  condition.  Food  is  an  effective  agent  if  the 
disposition  to  grow  fat  exists.  Starchy,  saccharine,  and  fatty  foods 
are  the  chief  fat-forming  elements.  Their  effect  is  the  supply  to 
the  system  of  a  quantity  of  carbon  in  excess  of  the  respiratory  needs, 
and  this  carbon  is  stored  up  as  fat.  But  if  the  oxygen  supplied  be 
in  considerable  deficiency,  nitrogenous  food  may  yield  fat  by  its 
imperfect  oxidation.  Alcoholism  also  exercises  a  remarkable  influence. 
Malt  liquor  seems  to  be  more  effective  in  causing  fatty  growth  than 
spirits,  but  any  form  of  alcoholism  conduces  to  it;  the  blood  in 
chronic  alcoholism  has  been  found  to  conta,in  far  more  fat  than  in 
health.  Sudden  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  system  seem  some- 
times to  determine  the  overgrowth  of  fat,  general  and  local.  An 
acute  illness,  and  confinement  to  bed  owing  to  an  accident,  are  among 
the  causes  which  Chambers  mentions  as  having  set  the  obese 
tendency  in  operation  which  has  continued  after  the  cause  ceased 
to  act. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  fat  normally  present  on  the  heart 
exists  chiefly  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  inter-ventricular  sulci, 
extending  thence  on  to  the  ventricles,  especially  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  right  ventricle.  When  excessive  it  may  conceal  from  view  almost 
the  whole  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  It  may  remain 
confined  to  the  surface,  but  when  considerable  it  usually  invades  th& 
substance  of  the  heart,  passing  in  between  the  muscular  fibres.  On 
section  the  muscular  substance  appears  narrowed,  its  junction 
with  the  surface  fat  being  much  nearer  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  wall  than  in  health.  Streaks  of  fat  may  extend  into  the 
muscular  tissue.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  reduced  to  a  thin  endo- 
cardial layer,  and  even,  as  Laennec  pointed  out,  the  papillary  muscles 
may  appear  to  arise  from  a  mass  of  fat.  The  muscular  fibres  are 
not  really  destroyed  so  completely  as  they  appear  to  be :  under  the 
microscope  they  may  still  be  seen  in  considerable  number  among 
the  fatty  tissue  by  which  they  are  separated  and  displaced,  and  often 
pressed  upon.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibres  does,  however,  occur 
in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  cases.  Of  the  twenty  cases  contained 
in  Ilayden's  table,  in  two  only  were  the  muscular  fibres  stated  to  be 
healthy. 

^  The  case  which  is  described  by  Keikering  stands  almost  aloue. 
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The  fat  does  not,  however,  always  foi-m  such  extensive  and 
continuous  layers.  A  follicular  variety  of  fatty  overgrowth  was 
described  by  Laennec,  and  has  since  been  generally  recognised.  In 
it  the  fatty  tissue  occurs  in  minute  areas,  which  can  be  seen  as  specks 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  especially  beneath  the  endocardium.  In 
all  conditions  of  fatty  growth  the  fat  is  contained  in  oval  and  round 
cells,  having  an  average  diameter  of  j^th  inch,  and  very  similar 
to  those  which  contain  fat  elsewhere.  In  cases  of  fatty  overgrowth 
upon  the  heart  there  is  usually  also  an  excess  of  fat  outside  the 
pericardium. 

Symptoms. — A  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  upon  the 
surface  of  the  heart  may  be  unattended  by  morbid  signs.  This  was 
remarked  by  Corvisart  and  Laennec,  and  their  observations  have 
since  been  abundantly  confirmed.  Where  the  fat  has  invaded  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  is  infiltrated  in  the  muscular  tissue,  the  effect 
is  a  simple  weakening  of  the  heart,  identical  with  that  presently 
to  be  described  as  the  result  of  the  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  so 
frequently  combined  with  the  fatty  growth.  The  impulse  and  sounds 
of  the  heart  are  weakened.  The  apparent  weakening  is  greater  than 
that  which  actually  exists,  because  the  subcutaneous  and  mediastinal 
fat  obscures  the  impulse  aiid  dulls  the  sound.  From  the  same  cause 
the  slight  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart  which  commonly  exists  is 
rarely  to  be  detected.  The  actual  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the 
heart  is  often  considerable.  The  pulse  is  weak,  but  may  be  perfectly 
regular  even  to  the  last.  Dyspnoea  is  frequent,  and  syncope,  and 
even  rupture  of  the  heart,  may  occur.  The  tendency  to  sudden 
death  is  very  marked.  Out  of  thirty-four  cases  in  which  the  character 
of  the  death  was  noted  it  was  sudden  in  twenty-forir.  Of  these  a  third 
died  from  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  another  third  from  syncope.  In 
every  case  of  rupture,  and  in  most  of  those  in  which  syncope  occurred, 
there  was  fatty  degeneration  of  the  remaining  muscular  fibres. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  fatty  overgrowth  in  this  condition 
depends  on  the  recognition  of  the  association  of  cardiac  weakness  and 
general  obesity.  The  signs  and  symptoms  are  those  of  fatty  degene- 
ration. With  such  signs,  if  general  overgrowth  of  fat  is  present, 
we  are  justified  in  suspecting  the  existence  of  fatty  overgrowth  and 
infiltration  of  the  heart. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  is  essentially  that  for  the  general 
obesity  of  which  the  local  overgrowth  is  but  a  part.  The  main  object 
is  to  lessen  the  supply  of  the  fat-forming  hydrocarbons,  and  to 
increase  their  consumption  in  the  system.  The  amount  of  food 
taken,  if  excessive,  should  be  restricted ;  and  fat,  starch,  and  sugar 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  excluded  from  the  diet.  As  much 
exercise  should  be  taken  as  is  practicable  without  putting  undue 
strain  upon  the  weakened  heart.     It  is  doubtful  whether  drugs 

3  D  2 
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possess  any  power  of  lessening  the  local  accumulation  of  fat.  Alkalies 
are  believed  by  Chambers  to  diminish  general  obesity :  whatever 
beneficial  influence  they  exercise  on  general  obesity  they  will  also 
exert  on  the  local  state. 

In  other  respects  the  treatment  of  fatty  overgrowth  is  the  same  as 
that  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  presently  to  be  described. 

Fatty  DEGENER.VTroN. 

Synonyms. — Eamollissement  (Corvisart,  Laennec),  Softening  of  the 
Heart;  Carditis  (Bouillaud)  ;  Greasy  Degeneration  (Hope);  Fatty 
Metamorphosis  (Eokitansky) ;  Atrophic  Graisseuse  (Parrot) ;  Steatose 
Parenchymateuse  (Blachez). 

Definition. — A  change  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  lieart,  by 
which  the  transverse  strite  are  at  first  obscured,  and  afterwards  dis- 
appear, being  replaced  by  granules  and  globules  of  fat.  This  granular 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  as  far  as  we  at  present  understaml 
it,  has  nothing  in  its  nature  of  specific  character,  but  is  simply  the 
expression  of  defective  nutrition  of  tiie  proper  substance  of  the  fibre. 
Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the  conditions  with  which  it  is  associated, 
and  to  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  is  due,  are  widely  different  in 
their  nature  and  mode  of  action.  So  diverse  are  they  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  condition  of  the  heart  is  rather  a  common  conse- 
quence, than  a  special  disease.  It  has,  however,  its  own  symptoms 
and  its  own  consequences,  and  so  needs  special  description. 

History. — 'Fatty  degeneration  was  a  late  discovery  in  cardiac  patho- 
logy.   Morbid  appearances,  such  as  are  now  known  to  result  from  fatty 
degeneration,  were  mentioned  by  Robert  Fludd  ^  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  Lancisi  a  hundred  years  later,  but 
received  little  attention.    Overgrowth  of  the  surface  fat,  and  its  in- 
vasion of  the  muscular  tissue,  were  indeed  described  by  ^Nlorgagni 
and  many  other  writers,  as  has  been  already  stated,  and  tliere  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  in  some  of  the  instances  recorded,  true  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  remaining  fibres  was  present.    Such  a  change  in 
voluntary  muscles  was  discovered  by  Haller  and  Vicq  d'Azyr;  and 
some  French  pathologists  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
suspected  that  a  similar  process  might  be  the  cause  of  some  morbid 
appearances  in  hearts  which  did  not  present  the  ordinary  cliaracter.s 
of  fatty  growth.    Corvisart,^  who  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
latter,  had  heard  of  this  opinion,  and  considered  the  explanation 
plausible,  although  he  had  not  himself  seen  the  change  referred  to. 
In  1816,  Andrew  Duncan  ^  described  a  heart  wliich  was  probably  an 

1  Senac  quotes  from  Fliukl  an  account  of  a  heart  so  soft  ami  brittle  that  the  fingers 
could  be  planed  in  its  substance.  It  is  said  that  the  ni  in  from  whom  it  was  taken  liail 
played  at  cards  two  days  before  '.lis  death.    (Senac,  Traite,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  382,  389.) 

••i  Diseases  of  tlu;  Heart,  Hebbs'  Translation,  p.  168. 

3  Edinburgh  Medical  and  .Surgical  Journal,  181(3. 
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example  of  the  mixed  change,  fatty  growth  and  degeneration,  and  a 
similar  case  was  lecorded  by  CheA'ne  ^  in  1818.  The  naked  eye 
characters  of  the  simple  degeneration  were  first  accurately  distin- 
guished by  Laennec2  in  1819,  who  described  the  change  in  a  limited 
area  in  very  exact  terms,  recognised  its  identity  with  the  degeneration 
described  by  Haller  and  Vicq  d'Azyr,  and  gave  to  it  the  definite  name 
of  "  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart."  ^  Bertin,^  quoting  Laennec's 
description,  believed  he  had  noticed  the  change  in  question,  but 
admitted  that  he  had  confounded  it  with  chronic  softening,  "  of  which," 
he  said,  "it  is  perhaps  only  a  variety."  General  softening  of  the 
heart  was  described  by  Bertin  as  the  effect  of  carditis.^  It  was 
thus  described  also  by  Bouillaud.*'  The  combination  of  fatty  over- 
growth with  softening  and  degeneration  of  the  remaining  fibres  was 
especially  noted  by  Adams  ^  in  1827,  Elliotson^  in  1830,  Townsend' 
in  1832,  and  Latham  in  1839.  Simple  fatty  degeneration  was 
described  and  distinguished  from  fatty  growth  by  Hope  in  1839,  and 
by  Williams    in  1843,  who  compared  it  to  the  formation  of  adipocere. 

Fresh  interest  was  given  to  the  subject  in  1844  by  the  publication 
of  Eokitansky's  observation  of  the  microscopical  characters  of  the 
degenerated  fibres.^^  In  1845  Peacock  published  similar  observations, 
made  apparently  in  1843,  independently  of  Eokitanksy's  discovery. 
In  1847  a  very  clear  description  of  the  process  in  its  wider  associa- 
tions was  given  by  Paget, and  of  its  chemical  pathology  by  Virchow.^^ 
In  1849  a  series  of  cases  illustrating  the  facts  previously  ascertained, 
were  published  by  Ormerod  and  by  Kennedy,^'''  and  in  1850 
Quain^^  contributed  the  very  full  account  of  the  whole  subject  of 
fatty  diseases  of  the  heart,  wliich  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Varie'I'IES. — According  to  the  appearance  of  the  fibres,  -whether 
tliey  contain  granules  or  globules  of  fat,  the  two  stages  have  been 
distinguished  of  granular  and  fatty  degeneration,  and  it  has 
been  held  that  these  two  varieties  are  sometimes  distinct  forms  of 
degeneration.  Tliere  are,  however,  reasons  for  regarding  them  as  stages 
of  the  same  process,  and  both  forms  will  be  considered  here.   For  con- 


'  Dublin  Hosp.  Eep.,  vol.  ii.  1818,  p.  216. 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Forbes'  Translation,  1821,  p.  229. 

3  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Laeuncc  did  not  recognise  the  identity  of  "softening  " 
and  fatty  degeneration,  for  he  described  the  two  conditions  in  identical  terms. 

*  Traite  des  Maladies  du  Coeur,  1824,  p.  431. 

«  Bertin  noted  (p.  400)  as  .symptoms  of  "softening  "  many  which  are  now  ascril)ed  to 
fatty  degeneration,  such  as  weakened  or  inappreciable  impulse,  dulness  of  sound,  and 
extreme  frequency  or  .slowness  of  the  pul.sc. 

8  Traite  C'linique  des  Maladies  du  Cceur,  Ed.  Qliinzieme,  tome  i.  p.  615 

S^Hl"  i"""**!'-  ^^^1*-        ■^i'  2^8-  '  Lumleian  Lectures,  p.  32. 

„      •    •  -^o^'nal  of  Medicine,  1832,  p.  165.        "  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  348. 
"  Pnnciple.s  of  Medicine,  1843,  p.  304. 
'2  Handbuch  der  Path.  Anat.  Bd.  ii.  1844,  p.  463. 
"  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1845,  p  20 
1*  London  Med.  Gazette,  1847  (lect.  vi  ) 

|«  Virchow's  Archiv,  lid.  i.  p.  152.  i«  London  Med.  Gazette,  1849. 

Dublm  Med.  Pie.ss,  vol.  xxi.  Med.-Ohir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxiii. 
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venience'  sake  the  single  term  "  molecular  degeneration  "  may  be  used 
to  denote  them.  "  Primary  "  and  "  secondary  "  degenerations  were  dis- 
tmguished  by  Quain,  the  former  occurring  without,  the  latter 
dependent  on,  preceding  inflammation.  Ponfick  ^  would  divide  the 
degeneration  into  two  forms,  according  as  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart  was  or  was  not  in  a  preceding  abnormal  condition,  and  would 
further  divide  the  cases  in  which  the  muscular  tissue  presents  no 
other  change  than  the  degeneration,  into  "  toxtemic,"  "  senile,"  and 
"  anaemic  "  varieties,  according  to  their  supposed  causes. 

Etiology.— (a)  Peedisposing  Cavses.— Hereditary  Injluence. — 
A  few  facts  are  on  record  which  suggest  that  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  may  own  an  inherited  cause,  and  thus  be  transmitted.'  The 
cause  may  be  a  tendency  to  early  decay  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
due  to  their  defective  vitality,  or  it  may  be  a  predisposition  to 
one  or  other  of  the  exciting  causes  of  fatty  degeneration,  to  be 
immediately  described,  especially  to  fatty  overgrowth  or  arterial 
disease. 

Sex  has  a  marked  influence.  This  is  established  by  all  the 
statistics  which  have  been  collected.  The  disease  is  at  least  twice  as 
frequent  in  men  as  in  women.  Quain  found  the  proportion  4  to  1, 
Ormerod  about  3  to  1,  Hay  den  more  than  2  to  1.  Ponfick 
states  that  the  fatty  degeneration  which  results  from  general  anaemia 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  is  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men. 

Age. — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  may  occur  at  any  age.  It  has 
been  found  in  the  foetus,  and  has  been  met  with  at  every  period  of  life 
from  infancy  to  old  age.  But  it  is  much  more  common  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  half  of  life.  It  is  itself  a  degeneration,  and 
it  owns,  as  its  frequent  exciting  causes,  other  degenerations,  and  is  thus 
most  frequent  during  the  degenerative  period.  About  three-quarters 
of  the  cases  occur  after  forty  years  of  age. 

Habits  of  Life  have  probably  less  influence  in  causing  fatty  degene- 
ration, than  on  the  occurrence  of  fatty  growth.  The  condition  is  more 
common  among  the  lower  classes  than  among  the  uj)per — the  reverse 
of  the  proportion  that  obtains  in  cases  of  fatty  growth.  Sedentary 
habits  predispose  to  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
some  occupations  act  also  by  rendering  the  individuals  liable  to  the 
exciting  causes. 

Depressing  Emotions  are  believed  by  Quain  to  predisi30se,  in  some 
cases,  to  fatty  degeneration.  Moral  emotion  or  long-continued 
physical  pain  is  said  to  have  such  an  influence. 

Nutritive  Influences. — The  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fat,  which 
has  80  marked  an  influence  on  fatty  growth,  has  apparently  much  less 
effect  in  causing  fatty  degeneration.  Quain  found  that  the  disease 
occurred  with  almost  equal  frequency  in  fat  and  in  thin  persons. 

J  Berlin  Kliuische  Wocliensclirift,  1873,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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(b)  Exciting  Causes.— The  exciting  causes  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  comprehend  all  those  conditions  which  can  interfere  directly 
with  the  nutrition  of  its  fibres.  They  are  very  diverse  in  character, 
hut  fall  naturally  into  the  two  groups— general  and  local.  They  may 
act  in  conjunction  with,  or  apart  from,  the  predisposing  causes. 

I.  General  Conditions  causing  molecular  degeneration  of  the  heart  are 
numerous,  and  various  in  their  character.  The  tendency  to  degene- 
ration may  (1)  be  primary,  or  (2)  it  may  be  secondary  to  other  morbid 
states,  of  which  the  most  important  are  certain  causes  of  general 
impairment  of  nutrition,  certain  states  of  poisoned  blood,  and 
certain  jDoisons  introduced  from  without. 

(1)  .  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  may  own  as  its  only  cause  the 
tendency  to  general  degeneration  which  is  natural  to  old  age  and 
which  may  occur  at  a  much  earlier  date.  This  constitutional 
tendency  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  chief  causes.  The  degeneration  is 
rarely  confined  to  the  heart ;  it  is  in  most  cases  more  widely  spread 
and  is  seen  in  the  inelastic  skin,  the  rigid  vessels,  the  white  haix,  the 
arcus  senilis.  But  the  tendency  of  such  degeneration  to  unequal 
distribution  is  well  known  and  may  be  manifested  by  disproportionate 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  especially  when  the  conditions  of  life 
are  such  as  to  put  an  undue  strain  upon  the  organ.  This  degenerative 
tendency  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  overgrowth  of  fatty  tissue, 
and  thus  two  types  of  degeneration  are  met  with,  the  pathological  ten- 
dencies of  which  Paget  long  ago  pointed  out. 

(2)  .  Fatty  degeneration  may  be  the  result  of  some  general  condition 
of  imperfect  nutrition. 

Ancemia  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  may  cause  it.  The 
influence  of  repeated  losses  of  blood  in  causing  this  degeneration 
has  long  been  observed  as  a  clinical  fact,^  and  it  has  been  recently 
studied  experimentally  by  Perl.^  It  can  be  readily  produced  in  dogs 
by  repeated  bleedings,  but  much  more  readily  by  occasional  large 
bleedings  than  by  more  frequent  smaller  bleedings.  It  was  especially 
marked  when  the  loss  of  blood  amounted  to  three  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  body.  The  papillary  muscles  of  both  ventricles  are 
said  to  suffer  first,  then  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  lastly  the 
walls  of  the  right  ventricle.  Stokes  pointed  out  that  depressing  treat- 
ment may  act  in  a  similar  manner.  In  idiopathic  antemia  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  also  occurs.  Biermer^  has  remarked  tliat 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessels  often  coexists.  In  pregnancy, 
intense  anaemia  sometimes  occurs,  and  in  such  cases  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart  has  been  found  * 

Wasting  Diseases  were  noticed  first  by  Ormerod,  to  have  as  one  of 
their  consequences  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Those  in  which  it  is 
most  frequently  met  with  are  phthisis,  cancer,  and  chronic  suppura- 

1  Ornifirod,  loc.  cit.  p.  832. 

*  Virchow's  Archiv,  lix.  1.  Similar  experiments  had  also  been  made  by  Tscliudnowsky. 
Botkin's  Archiv,  Bd.  ii.    18G6— 7. 

»  Bericht  Uber  der  42en  Versammlung  deut.  Natnrforscher  u.  Aerzte.  Dresden,  1868. 

*  Gusserow,  Archiv  fUr  Gynrekologie,  1871,  ii.  2,  p.  218. 
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tion.  In  each  condition  the  amount  of  degeneration  may  he  consi- 
derahle.  In  cancer  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  sometimes 
associated  in  degree  with  the  degree  of  the  fatty  degeneration  in  the 
new  growth.    In  Addison's  disease  it  has  also  been  met  with.^ 

Toxcemic  Infl'iiences  constitute  another  group  of  causes.  Fatty 
degeneration  may  result  from  many  acute  and  some  chronic  blood 
changes.  These  include  the  various  acute  febrile  conditions,  specific 
and  non-specific,  and  certain  chronic  diseases  which  alter  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  blood. 

In  acute  febrile  diseases,  molecular  degeneration  of  the  heart  has 
been  noticed  by  a  large  number  of  observers.  Its  naked-eye  charac- 
ters were  distinguished  by  Laenuec,  and  its  conditions  of  origin  and 
consequences  were  carefully  studied  by  Louis  and  Stokes.  Laennec 
pointed  out  that  it  occurred  especially  in  tliose  cases  in  which  marks 
of  "  putridity  "  were  present.  By  most  writers  tlie  change  has  been 
regarded  as  inflammatory,  as  due  to  "  myo-carditis."  It  is  certain 
that  actual  inflammation,  as  by  extension  from  the  pericar- 
dium, causes  a  similar  degeneration.  But  in  most  of  these  cases,  as 
Louis  and  Stokes  pointed  out,  other  evidence  of  inflammation  is 
wanting  ;  there  is  no  purulent  infiltration,  no  effusion  of  lymph  on  the 
pericardium ;  and  Stokes  pointed  out  that  local  inflammations  are  rare 
in  the  conditions  in  which  this  change  occurs. 

Moreover,  identical  changes  may  occur  from  other  iufluences  with 
equal  rapidity,  in  which  there  is  no  suspicion  of  inflammation,  but 
proof  of  a  profound  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  blood — as  for  ex- 
am23le  in  phosphorus  poisoning.  Simple  elevation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  has  been  shown  capable  of  producing  a  similar 
degeneration.^ 

Many  acute  diseases  are  attended  with  this  molecular  degeneration. 
In  acute  rheumatism  the  condition  is  usually  associated  with  im- 
doubted  inflammation  outside  or  inside  the  heart,  and  is  confined  to 
the  adjacent  fibres,  and  other  evidence  of  inflammation  is  to  be  found 
where  the  change  is  most  intense.  But  in  other  cases  in  which  the 
blood-change  is  profound,  a  simple  degeneration  may  extend  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  and  be  apparently  related  to  the 
pyrexia  or  to  the  degree  of  the  blood-change,  as  in  other  febrile 
diseases,  rather  than  to  the  special  form  of  the  toxaemia. 

The  other  diseases  in  which  the  change  occurs  are  the  various 
febrile  affections,  and  especially  those  in  which  any  pyogenic  influence 
is  at  work.  It  is  common,  for  instance,  in  erysipelas,  puerperal 
fever,  and  small-pox.  In  the  last  it  has  been  found  to  be  very 
frequent.^    It  occurs  also  in  yellow-fever,*  and  malarial  fevers.^  In 

^  E.  Wagner,  Die  fette  Metamorphose  des  Herzfleisclies.    Leijisig,  1865. 

2  Ivvaschkcwitscli,  Journal  fiir  Militariirzte,  1870,  and  Virchow's  Jaliresb,  1870,  i.  179. 
■\Vickham  Lcgg,  Path.  Trans,  vol.  xxiv.  1873,  p.  226. 

3  P.  Sick  quoted  in  Canstatt's  Jahrtishcriclit,  1866,  ii.  39.  Desnos  and  Huchard. 
Senac.  noted  the  frequency  of  syncopal  death  in  this  disease.    Traite,  &c.  1749,  ii.  551. 

*  Bat.  Smith,  <]uoted  in  London  Med.  Record,  1874,- p.  517. 
e  Ponfick,  loc.  cit.  ;  Vallin,  I/Union  Med.  1874,  No.  23. 
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typhus  and  typhoid  fevers/  it  is  also  common,  although  other  forms 
of  degeneration  are  also  found  in  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  voluntary 
muscles  in  these  diseases.  In  typhus  Stokes  found  that  it  marked 
some  epidemics  much  more  than  others,  and  that  it  generally  com- 
menced about  the  sixth  day.  In  typhoid,  Wagner  ^  found  extensive 
fatty  degeneration  in  nine  cases  out  of  fifty-nine.  In  diphtheria 
the  change  is  also  common.  G.  Homolle  found  it  in  six  out  of 
fourteen  cases  which  he  examined,  and  Parrot  found  it  in  almost  as 
large  a  proportion.^ 

In  measles  also  Parrot  found  it  present  in  about  one-fourth  of  fifty- 
four  fatal  cases.  In  one  case  it  was  extreme.  Extreme  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart  has  also  been  met  with  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Chronic  alterations  in  the  blood  may  cause  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart.  It  occurs  in  gout,  as  Charcot  has  pointed  out.*  At  first 
it  is  slight,  but  as  the  disease  progresses  it  may  become  very  consider- 
able and  become  a  cause  of  sudden  death.  In  the  altered  state  of 
blood,  which  results  from  chronic  renal  diseases,  it  also  occurs.  It 
has  also  been  found  in  purpura,  scurvy,  and  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis  f 
in  the  latter  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  blood.  It  has  also  been 
seen  in  trichinosis. 

Certain  poisons  possess  a  remarkable  power  of  inducing  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  in  common  with  that  of  other  parts. 
Foremost  among  these  must  be  placed  phosphorus,  which  has  a 
very  rapid  action  on  the  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs, 
causing  marked  fatty  degeneration  in  a  few  days.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Habershon,  on  the  fifth  day  after  a  dose  of  five  grains  of 
phosphorus  all  the  organs-  were  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration.  The 
heart  becomes  yellowish  or  reddish-grey,  soft,  and  friable,  the  fibres 
being  filled  with  fat  drops.  According  to  Schraube  ^  the  affection 
of  the  heart  is  almost  invariable  in  phosj)horus  poisoning.  Arsenious 
acid,  lead,  and  antimony are  said  to  cause  a  similar  molecular  degenera- 
tion. In  poisoning  by  sulphuric  and  other  acids  it  has  also  been 
found ;  and  it  occurs  in  greater  degree  the  more  readily  the  acid  can 
get  into  the  blood.^ 

Alcohol  is,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  at  any  rate  the  most  frequent 
toxic  cause  of  fatty  degeneration.  In  chronic  alcoholism  the  blood 
is  loaded  with  fat.  The  habitual  use  of  ether  and  chloroibrm  is  said 
to  have  a  similar  effect. 

II.  Local  Causes. — All  local  causes  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  (q.v.) 

'  Stokes.  Diseases  of  tlie  Heart,  p.  366  ;  Murchison,  On  Fever,  pn  256  631 
Loc.  cit. 

3  Diet.  Encyclopedique  des  Sciences  Med.,  vol.  xviii,  1876,  art.  Qmrn:  It  lins  also  been 
observed  in  diphthena  by  Bengelsdorf  (Berl.  Klin.  Wochenschrift,  1871),  and  Bouchut 
(Gaz.  des  K6p.  1872,  p.  117).  '  " 

*  Maladies  des  Vieillards  ot  Maladies  Chroniques.    Paris,  1868. 

B  Wagner  loc.  cit  «  Scliniidt's  Jahrb.  1867,  209. 

7  Salkowsky,  Vircliow's  Arcliiv,  xxxiv.  1  and  2. 

»  l^ltmk  and  Leydon,  ]3erHn  Kliu.  Woclieuscluift,  1865,  Nos.  49  and  50. 
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may  also  cause  the  fatty  degeneration  of  its  fibres.    This  is,  indeed, 
partly  the  mechanism  by  which  the  atrophy  is  produced. 

External  pressure  may  have  this  effect.  Compression  by  fluid  • 
rarely  causes  molecular  degeneration,  but  pressure  by  the  contraction 
of  lymph,  limited  in  area,  or  by  the  pressure  of  calcified  plates,  may 
produce  it.  It  is  possible  that  the  effect  is  in  many  cases  produced, 
not  by  the  direct  pressure  on  the  muscular  fibres,  but,  as  Walshe 
suggests,  by  the  compression  of  the  arteries  and  consequent  defective 
supply  of  blood,  a  powerful  cause  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Interstitial  pressure  on  the  muscular  fibres  may  certainly,  however, 
be  an  immediate  cause  of  this  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  seen  in  fibroid 
and  fatty  overgrowth.  It  is  well  seen  in  the  effects  of  syphilitic  and 
other  growths  in  the  heart.  In  each  condition  the  fibres  are-  com- 
pressed directly  by  the  new.  tissue  which  is  developed  between  them.  In 
fatty  overgrowth  tbey  may  be  little  changed,  but  they  frequently  suffer, 
presenting  narrowing  and  indistinctness  of  striation,  sometimes  simple 
atrophy,  sometimes  very  distinct  fatty  degeneration.  This  latter  occurs 
especially  when  any  predisposing  cause  of  fatty  degeneration  coin- 
cides in  operation,  such  as  congestion  of  the  heart  in  fibroid  over- 
growth, sedentary  habits,  degenerative  tendencies,  or  alcoholism  in 
fatty  overgrowths. 

Local  Ancemia  from  vascular  obstruction  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
extreme  fatty  degeneration.  The  obstruction  is  usually  gradual,  and 
due  to  atheromatous  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  coronary  arteries,, 
calcification,  &c. ;  sometimes  it  is  sudden  from  thrombosis,  or  less 
frequently  embolism.  The  left  coronary  artery  is  said  to  be  affected 
more  frequently  than  the  right.  The  degeneration  is  limited  to  that 
part  of  the  heart  to  which  the  diseased  vessel  is  distributed.  This 
connection  was  noticed  by  Quain,  and  his  observations  have  since 
been  abundantly  confirmed.  He  found  diseased  coronary  vessels 
present  in  thirteen  out  of  thirty-three  cases,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
effect  depends  on  the  absence  of  anastomoses  with  other  vessels,  by 
which  a  collateral  circulation  could  be  established,  the  "  terminal 
character  "  of  the  arteries,  as  it  would  now  be  termed,  first  demon- 
strated by  Swan.^ 

Congestion  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  is,  as  Jenner^  pointed 
out,  a  cause  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The 
degeneration  is  rarely  simple,  more  or  less  fibroid  growth  is 
usually  conjoined.  The  chief  cause  of  such  congestion  is  dilatation 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  obstruction,  consequent  on  the 
distension  of  the  auricle  to  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  coronary 
sinus.  Hence  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  frequent  in  emphy- 
sema, long-continued  pleural  effusion,  and  diseases  of  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  which  overload  the  right  chambers. 

Infiarnmation  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  "carditis,"  is  also 
attended  with  molecular  degeneration  of  the  fibres.    The  effect  is 


1  Med.  Gazette,  xlii.  751. 


*  Med.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xliii. 
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clearly  seen  in  cases  of  pericarditis  in  which  the  inflammation  invades 
the  subjacent  layer  of  muscular  tissue.  The  depth  to  which  the 
change  extends  varies  according  to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the 
inflammation.  Sometimes  only  a  sixteenth,  sometimes  a  quarter,  or 
more,  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  heart  is  thus  damaged.  Wagner 
found  fatty  degeneration  of  muscular  fibres  present  in  seventeen 
out  of  thirty-five  cases  of  severe  pericarditis  which  he  examined. 
In  other  forms  of  carditis  the  muscular  fibres  suffer  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  rare  cases  of  suppurative  carditis  the  degeneration 
proceeds  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  fibres.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  inflammation  has  been  regarded  as  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  heart  suffers  in  the  acute  febrile  diseases,  and  that  these 
cases  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  inflammatory. 

Defective  vitality  of  tJie  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  has  already 
been  described  as  part  of  a  general  proneness  to  degeneration ;  it  may 
also  occur  as  a  local  condition.  This  influence  is  seen  in  the  prone- 
ness of  the  fibres  of  certain  individuals  to  undergo  such  degeneration, 
apart  from  any  other  exciting  cause.  It  is  seen  also  in  th& 
tendency  of  hypertrophied  hearts  to  undergo  this  change.  Other 
hypertrophied  muscles  have  been  said,  after  a  certain  period  of  use, 
to  fail  and  undergo  degeneration.^  Fatty  degeneration  occurs  with 
undae  readiness  in  the  newly-formed  fibres,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  hypertrophied  hearts  present  degeneration  of  some  of  the  fibres. 
This  is  the  case  especially  in  conditions  of  valvular  disease  which 
entail  venous  congestion  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  but  it  is  also  found 
in  other  conditions  of  hypertrophy.  In  that  which  occurs  in  Bright's 
disease,  for  instance,  E,  Wagner  found  fatty  degeneration  in  one-third, 
of  the  cases  (twelve  out  of  thirty-five). 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  considering  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  fatty  degeneration  it  will  be  convenient  to  reverse  the  usual  order 
and  to  describe  first  the  microscopical  changes  in  the  fibres,  and  after- 
wards the  alterations  in  the  naked-eye  characters  which  result  from, 
the  minute  changes. 

The  first  indication  of  the  degeneration  is  the  appearance  of  minute- 
black  granules  within  the  substance  of  the  fibres.  At  first  they 
may  co-exist  with  the  normal  transverse  striation  and  seem  to  lie 
in  rows  between  the  primitive  fibrillse.  As  they  increase  they  appear 
to  replace  the  transverse  stria3,  which  diminish  in  distinctness  and. 
finally  cease  to  be  recognisable.  Often  from  the  first  no  regularity 
can  be  observed  in  the  disposition  of  the  granules ;  they  are  scattered 
uniformly  through  the  primitive  bundle. 

As  the  degeneration  progresses  the  granules  increase  in  size,  and 
become  translucent  in  the  centre,  being,  in  fact,  globules  of  fat. 
These  become  larger,  but  rarely,  as  Quain  observed,  exceed  the 
size  of  a   blood- corpuscle.     A  linear   arrangement   of  these  fat 

1  The  hypertrophied  biceps  of  the  file-cutter  is  said  by  Clifford 'Allbutt,  on  the 
authonty  of  Busk,  to  waste  after  a  certain  time. 
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globules  is  frequently  to  be  observed  :  some  are  scattered  tlirough- 
out  the  substance  of  the  fibre,  while  others  are  arranged  in  rows. 
Ultimately  they  may  occupy  the  whole  area  of  the  fibre:  some- 
times they  are  aggregated  in  one  part  of  it,  and  the  remaining  space 
is  clear,  free  from  granules  or  strise.  The  globules  constantly  appear 
to  accumulate  outside  the  primitive  bundles;  whether  by  tlie 
coalescence  of  granules  formed  there,  or  by  migi-ation  from  M-ithin 
the  fibres,  is  not  clear.  The  appearance  is  too  constant  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  accidental  escape  of  globules  when  the  section  is  being 
made.  The  muscular  fibres  are  ultimately  left  clear  ;  empty  fibre 
sheaths  appear  to  remain  in  their  place.  The  existence  of  a  sarco- 
lemma  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  has  been  denied  :  if  absent, 
the  appearance  of  the  empty  sarcolemma  is  simulated  by  the  unchanged 
fibrous  tissue  between  and  separating  the  primitive  bundles. 

The  affection  of  different  fibres  is  rarely  uniform.  Some  may  con- 
tain many  fatty  globules,  and  others  only  minute  granules,  while 
others  are  still  healthy.  Similar  degrees  of  affection  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  same  fibre  :  one  part  may  be  healthy, 
in  another  part  the  granular  stage  may  be  present,  and  in  another 
there  are  only  globules  of  fat. 

The  globules  and  larger  molecules  of  fat  are  soluble  in  ether 
and  resist  acetic  acid.  It  is  necessary  to  rupture  the  fibre  in 
order  to  apply  this  test.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  finer 
molecules  at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  degeneration  are  all  soluble  in 
ether.  It  has  been  affirmed  by  some  writers,  but  lately  denied  by 
Rindfleisch,^  who  maintains  that  at  the  commencement  of  a  true  fatty 
degeneration  the  granules  are  insoluble  in  ether.  The  point  will  be 
alluded  to  in  its  bearing"  on  the  pathology  of  the  process.  To  the 
last  the  molecules  and  globules  of  fat  maintain  their  appearance. 
They  never  blend  into  uniform  masses  such  as  occuj)y  the  cells  in 
fatty  overgrowth. 

The  effect  of  this  molecular  degeneration  is  to  modify  considerably 
the  naked-eye  characters  of  the  affected  part.  It  is  clianged  in 
colour.  The  granules  and  globules  reflect  light  strongly,  and  render 
the  tint  paler.  It  becomes  grey,  ashy-grey  or  greyish-yellow.  Laennec 
aptly  compared  the  colour  often  seen  to  that  of  a  faded  leaf.  In  the 
degeneration  which  occurs  in  acute  diseases,  the  substance  of  the 
heart  may  be  dark  in  colour,  from  the  rapid  staining  of  the  tissues 
consequent  on  the  decomposition  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  the 
escape  and  transudation  of  their  colouring  matter. 

At  the  same  time  the  consistence  is  changed.  The  affected  part 
is  soft  and  flabby.  The  fibres  become  brittle  and  break  up  easily 
into  short  pieces,  so  that  a  scraping  from  a  cut  section  shows  much 
shorter  fragments  of  fibres  under  tlie  microscope,  than  does  that  from 
a  healthy  heart.  The  effect  of  this  brittleness  of  the  fibres  is  to 
render  the  tissue  friable  and  easily  broken  under  the  finger,  and  some- 
times the  change  is  so  great  that  the  tissue  softens  and  breaks  down 

1  Path.  Gcwebclehrc,  1875,  ]>.  16. 
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in  a  limited  portion,  or  tlie  substance  may  be  torn  by  a  violent 
contraction  of  the  heart.  This  diminished  consistence  may  be  the 
most  conspicuous  feature,  and  hence  the  change  was  described  as 
"pale  softening." 

The  part  so  changed  may  have  a  greasy  aspect  and  feel,  and 
may  actually  grease  paper  which  is  applied  to  it.  The  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in  the  tissue  is,  however,  smaller 
than  might  be  expected.  Hermann  Weber  indeed  affirmed  that 
there  was  no  increase ;  and  it  has  been  established  by  other  investi- 
gators that  in  slight  fatty  degeneration  only  the  same  amount  of  fat 
is  to  be  obtained  from  a  heart  fattily  degenerated  as  from  a  healthy 
heart.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  in  more  considerable  fatty  degene- 
ration, the  amount  of  fat  is  increased  from  two  or  three  per  cent.,  to 
four  or  five  per  cent,  over  the  quantity  contained  in  a  healthy  heart.'- 

The  distribution  of  the  change  varies.  In  the  form  which  is  second- 
ary to  acute  diseases,  the  degeneration  is  often  distributed  uniformly 
through  the  whole  heart.  But  frequently,  as  Louis  and  Stokes  pointed 
out,  the  left  ventricle  is  affected  much  more  than  the  right.  When 
secondary  to  pericarditis  only  the  superficial  layer  is  affected,  adjacent 
to  the  inflamed  pericardium.  Occasionally,  in  fever,  according  to 
Stokes,  the  change  may  aflect  only  the  superficial  layer.  When 
arising  from  a  chronic  process  it  may  be  confined  to  the  inner  layer 
beneath  the  endocardium,  or  may  be  greater  in  that  than  in  the 
superficial  layer.^  More  commonly  it  is  widely  distributed  through 
the  heart,  generally  in  the  form  of  minute  foci  of  degeneration,  pale 
spots,  lines,  crescents,  in  apparent  isolation,  or  connected,  and  forming, 
as  has  been  said,  a  plexus  of  degenerated  areas  throughout  its  sub- 
stance. The  resulting  mottling  appears  on  section  or  may  be  visible 
through  the  endocardium.  This  form  is  often  presented  by  the 
degeneration  which  succeeds  haemorrhage.  Lastly,  a  limited  area 
of  the  heart's  wall,  generally  near  the  apex,  may  be  affected  in- 
tensely and  uniformly ;  the  affected  region  is  sometimes  sharply 
limited.  It  was  this  variety  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
Laennec.  This  form  commonly  results  from  vascular  disease.  Not 
rarely  a  diseased  vessel  may  be  traced  passing  directly  into  the  area, 
as  in  cases  which  have  been  described  by  Quain  and  others. 

When  degeneration  affects  part  of  the  heart  the  frequency  varies 
with  which  different  portions  suffer.  The  ventricles  are  affected 
much  more  frequently  than  the  auricles.  Indeed,  Ormerod  doubted 
whether  the  auricles  are  ever  aflfected  :  they  are  certainly  occasionally 
the  seat  of  this  degeneration,  and  tlieir  wall  may  be  affected  in  a 
limited  area  through  its  entire  thickness.  Quain  found  that  in  about 
half  the  cases  both  ventricles  are  affected,  and  that  where  one  ventricle 
only  is  affected  the  left  is  diseased  twice  as  frequently  as  the  right. 

The  size  of  a  heart  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration  may  seem  to  be 

„rl„^'V"'''l®r'r  ^^■'''.'""^'•^  Archiv,  xii.;  Krylow,  ibid.  1868,  .xliv.  4.  Stevenson,  quoted  in 
Wilks  and  Moxoii's  Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  119. 
*  Ormerod,  loc.  uit,  p.  832,  case  vii. 
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ic  creased,  but  this  is  due  to  the  diminished  firmness  of  the  organ,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  does  not  maintain  its  shape  when  placed  on 
a  table.  In  pure  fatty  degeneration  the  size  of  the  heart  is  normal 
■or  only  increased  slightly  by  the  occurrence  of  secondary  dilatation, 
and  not  rarely  it  is  diminished.  A  wall  partially  degenerated  may 
be  bulged  out  so  as  to  cause  a  local  dilatation  of  the  cavity.  Fatty 
degeneration,  however,  may  and  often  does  occur  in  hearts  pre- 
viously enlarged.  Hypertrophied  tissue,  as  already  stated,  undergoes 
degeneration  more  readily  than  healthy  fibres. 

Associated  changes  may  be  found  in  other  organs,  especially  those 
which  are  causes  of  this  condition  or  are  other  results  of  a  common 
cause.  Those  niost  frequently  met  with  are  degenerated  vessels,  and 
fatty  degeneration  in  other  organs.  Ormerod  thought  the  fatty  degene- 
ration in  other  organs  was  more  commonly  associated  wdth  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  right  than  of  the  left  ventricle. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  hearts,  the  subject  of  fatty  growth, 
frequently  present  fatty  degeneration  of  the  remaining  fibres. 

In  all  seats  of  fatty  degeneration  calcareous  salts  are  apt  to  be 
deposited,  but  this  seems  to  occur  less  frequently  in  the  substance  of 
the  heart  than  in  some  other  seats  of  degeneration.  Most  cases  of 
"  ossification  of  the  heart "  are  cases  of  calcareous  deposits  in  subperi- 
cardial  inflammatory  tissue.  (See  "Adherent  Pericardium.")  The 
papillary  muscles  are  occasional  seats  of  calcification  of  degenerated 
tissue.  In  rare  cases  calcareous  deposits  are  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Eenauldin^  the  substance  of 
the  left  ventricle  of  a  man,  aged  33,  was  infiltrated  with  grains  of 
calcareous  matter,  larger  towards  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle.  Some 
of  them  were  as  large  as  the  tip  of  the  finger.  Two  remarkable  forms 
of  calcification  have  been  described  by  Coats :  ^  in  one  the  fiores  were 
dotted  with  spherules  of  calcareous  matter  like  globules  of  oil ;  in 
the  other  the  process  had  resulted  in  a  "  petrifaction  "  of  the  fibres 
without  change  of  form. 

The  blood  has,  been  said  to  contain  fat  in  some  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration.  E.  W.  Smith  stated  that  he  had  seen  globules  of  fat 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the  blood  after  death,  and  Stokes  noted 
the  same  thing.  Some  doubt  attaches  to  these  observations  from 
the  difficulty  of  avoiding  the  escape  of  fat  from  the  divided  tissues 
into  the  blood.  Dumenil  and  Pouchet,  ^  however,  state  that  they 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  fat  in  the  blood  of  a  person,  the 
subject  of  chronic  alcoholism,  w^ho,  on  subsequent  death,  was  found 
to  have  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  liver.  Magnus  Huss  also 
affirmed  that  he  had  seen  fat  in  the  blood  of  drunkards. 

Pathology. — The  significance  of  this  molecular  degeneration  is 
•clear ;  it  is  a  sign  of  lessened  vitality,  sometimes  of  actual  death.  But 

1  Journal  de  Med.,  Jan.  1816.    Quoted  by  Laennec,  p.  231. 

*  Glasgow  Med.  Journal,  Auf^ust  1872. 

'  Gazette  Hebd.  de  Med.  et  Chir.  1862,  p.  32. 
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the  nature  of  the  process  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and  is  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  obscure. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  first  step  in  fatty  degeneration  is  a  mole- 
cular change  in  the  muscular  fibre,  by  which  the  fat  which  exists 
within  it  in  an  invisible  form,  combined  with  the  protein  constituent, 
is  separated  and  precipitated  in  visible  granules  and  globules. 
Invisible  fat,  to  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis  only,  exists  in  the 
blood,  the  heart,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  animal  tissues,^  and  is  believed 
to  be  combined  with  the  nitrogenous  material,  because  it  is  found 
that  the  different  nitrogenous  substances  have  their  own  special  forms 
of  fat ;  that  the  fat  of  fibrin,  for  instance,  is  different  from  the  fat  of 
serum.''  In  the  healthy  heart  the  fat  thus  combined  amounts  to  about  two 
or  three  per  cent.  In  moderate  fatty  degeneration,  even  when  granules 
and  some  globules  of  fat  are  visible  under  the  microscope,  chemical 
analysis  shows  that  there  is  no  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  fat.^ 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  first  step  of  the  degeneration  is  a 
separation  and  precipitation  of  the  combined  fat.  It  is  probable  also 
that  the  granules,  which  constitute  the  first  stage  of  degeneration,  are 
not  aU  of  a  fatty  character  ;  that  some  of  them  are  of  protein  nature. 
Virchow  suggested  that  the  protein  material  may  ultimatel}^  be 
changed  to  a  soluble  extractive  and  pass  away,  leaving  the  preci- 
pitated fat. 

But  in  more  advanced  fatty  degeneration  the  quantity  of  fat  is 
greater  than  this  explanation  will  account  for.  Fibres  are  seen  to  be 
filled  with  globules  of  fat,  and  analysis  shows  that  the  amount  of  fat 
in  the  tissue  is  actually  considerably  increased,  often  to  double 
the  normal  quantity.  What  is  the  source  of  this  additional  quantity 
of  fat?  It  must  be  either  formed  in  the  fibre  or  introduced  from 
without.  The  former  is  the  simpler  explanation  ;  by  it  the  fat  is 
supposed  to  arise  by  a  chemical  change,  an  imperfect  oxidation,  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  fibre.  This  is  the  explanation  which 
harmonises  well  with  the  visible  characters  of  the  change,  since  the 
transverse  striation  disappears  as  the  fat  is  formed.  Eindfleisch* 
points  out  that  the  stage  of  "  cloudy  swelling "  of  cells,  in  which 
they  are  filled  with  minute  granules  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  if 
it  does  not  resolve,  passes  into  one  in  which  the  granules  resist 
acetic  acid  an^  dissolve  in  ether.  This  view  was  suggested  by 
rick  5  and  Eokitansky,«  and  has  been  adopted  by  Virchow,  Paget, 
Quain,  and  others.  It  is  certain  that  fat  may  be  formed  from  nitro- 
genous material.  The  vegetable  world  affords  many  instances  of  this. 
Butyric  acid,  a  fatty  acid,  may  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
hbrm  (Wurtz).  Chemistry  supplies  other  examples  of  the  same 
class.  If  the  fat,  in  molecular  degeneration,  is  not  formed  by  a  change 
in  the  protem  matter,  it  must  be  introduced  from  without.    But  the 

1  Virchow,  in  his  Archir  fiir  Path.  Anat.  i.  1847,  p.  156. 
Lehinann,  Physiological  Chemistiy  ;  Virchow,  Inc.  cil". 

Hermann  Weber  Ormerod.  4  Pathologische  Gewebelehre,  p.  16. 

^  Muller's  Arch.  1842,  p.  19.  fl  Path.  Anat. 
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increase  in  the  fat  is  sometimes  found  in  situations  in  which  it 
cannot  have  been  introduced  from  without.  Prolonged  maceration 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  for  instance,  will  produce  such  a  degeneration 
in  healthy  muscular  fibres ;  a  similar  change  is  often  seen  in 
preparations  preserved  in  dilute  alcohol.  Doubtless  this  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  separation  of  the  combined  fat,  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
found  that  there  may  be  no  increase  in  the  total  quantity  of  the  fat 
contained  in  the  fibre  before  and  after  the  occurrence  of  the  degenera- 
tion. In  some  cases,  however,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
of  fat  has  been  found ;  that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
formation  of  fat.  Handfield  Jones  ^  found  tlie  increase  of  fat  to 
amount  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  and  as  any  accession  of  fat  from 
without  is  impossible  it  can  have  arisen  only  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  protein  material.  The  formation  of  adipocere  is  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  i)rocess,  but  this  substance  seems  somewhat  variable 
in  its  character  and  mode  of  formation.  Ormerod,  indeed,  main- 
tained that  its  composition  always  agrees  with  the  composition 
of  the  fat  of  the  animal,  and  .  that  its  fatty  element  is  due  to  a 
change  in,  and  infiltration  of,  the  normal  fat  into  the  muscular  and 
other  tissue.  But  he  found  that  one  specimen  consisted  of  at  least 
half  pure  fat,  and  Quain  found  that  adipocere  from  the  muscle  of  a 
horse  was  almost  entirely  soluble  in  ether. 

Other  evidence,  although  less  conclusive,  of  the  origin  of  the 
fat  from  the  protein  matter,  is  drawn  from  thS  occurrence  of 
extreme  fatty  degeneration  in  parts  to  which  the  blood  cannot 
gain  access.  It  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  "infarctions."  The  area 
from  which  the  blood-supply  is  cut  off  by  embolism  is  the  seat 
of  intense  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  seen  also  in  the  experiments 
(performed  first  by  Wagner)  in  which  portions  of  animal  tissue  have 
loeen  inclosed  in  the  peritoneal  and  other  cavities  of  living  animals, 
and  have  become  changed  to  masses  of  fat.  But  these  experiments 
are  deprived  of  some  of  their  significance  by  the  fact  that  the  inclosure 
of  the  fragments  in  an  impermeable  coating  prevents  any  increase  in 
the  fat  beyond  that  present  in  the  healthy  tissue  (Burdach).  In- 
organic substances  permeable  to  the  animal  fluids  become  charged 
with  fat  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  organic  tissue.  These  facts, 
indeed,  negative  all  the  significance  of  these  experiments  as  proof  of 
the  transformation  of  protein  substance.  They  do  not,  how^ever,  ex- 
clude the  possibility  that  some  of  the  fat  may  have  arisen  in  this  way, 
since  an  impermeable  coating  will  prevent  the  access  of  oxygen, 
without  which  the  oxidation  of  the  protein  material,  imperfect  though 
it  be,  cannot  occur. 

The  fatty  degeneration  found  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  in  poisoning 
by  acids,  and  intense  antemia,  has  been  regarded  as  further  evidence 
of  the  formation  of  fat  by  imperfect  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  material, 
since  it  is  believed  that  all  these  conditions  act  by  a  common 
mechanism,  tlie  diminished  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues  consequent 

1  Britisli  and  Foreign  Mcdico-Cliinirgicftl  Keviow,  July  1853,  p.  ^9. 
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on  the  diminished  number  of  blood- corpuscles.  The  diminished 
oxidation  is  also  indicated  by  the  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

These  facts  prove  that  in  fatty  degeneration  some  of  the  excess  of 
fat  present  in  the  fibres  may  be,  and  probably  is,  due  to  a  chemical 
change  in  the  protein  constituent  of  the  fibre.  They  do  not,_  however, 
exclude  the  entrance  of  some  of  the  fat  into  the  fibre  from  without.  It 
has  been  argued,  indeed,  by  Eobin^  and  Ormerod,^  and  the  view  is  sup- 
ported by  Walshe,  that  all  the  fat  seen  in  the  fibres  in  fatty  degenera- 
tion enters  them  from  without,  that  it  is  essentially  an  infiltration  of 
the  fibres  with  fat,  derived  directly  from  the  blood,  and  replacing  the 
protein  constituent  of  the  fibres,  which  has  been  removed  by  a  process 
of  atrophy.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  such  infiltration  of  fat  is 
conceivable.  Minute  fatty  globules  may  enter  the  fibre  from  the 
blood,  passing  through  its  wall  as  fat,  just  as  the  fatty  molecules  of 
the  portal  blood  pass  into  the  liver  cells  adjacent  to  the  portal  canals.^ 
Or  the  fat  may  enter  the  fibre  in  invisible  combination  with  the 
liquid  protein  material  which  nmst,  in  the  normal  course  of  nutrition, 
always  permeate  the  fibres.  Within  the  fibre  this  fat  may  be  separated 
and  precipitated  by  a  process  similar  to  that  concerned  in  the 
separation  and  precipitation  of  the  fat  contained  originally  in  the 
muscular  tissue,  the  nitrogenous  material  passing  out  as  "  extractive." 
The  constant  repetition  of  such  a  process  may  fill  the  fibre  with  fat 
globules.  There  is  some  reason,  as  just  stated,  to  believe  that  most  of 
the  fat  which  is  found  after  a  time  in  pieces  of  tissue  inclosed  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity  of  another  animal  passes  in  from  without.  If  this 
is  so  with  regard  to  substances  separated  from  all  structural  con- 
tinuity with  the  living  tissues,  it  may  be  the  same  with  the  fat  which 
is  found  in  such  excess  in  areas  in  which,  in  consequence  of  arrest  of 
blood-supply,  necrosis  has  occurred.  The  pei'meation  of  these  areas 
with  fat-containing  plasma,  from  the  adjacent  healthy  region,  must 
constantly  go  on.  The  analogy  of  calcification,  which  often  succeeds 
fatty  degeneration,  affords  some  support  to  this  theory.  IsTormally, 
the  blood,  heart,  and  other  organs  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
calcareous  salts,  probably  combined  with  the  protein  substance.  No 
transformation  of  the  other  elements  can  produce  the  lime  salts  which 
are  found  in  the  calcified  tissue.  They  must  enter  the  tissue  from 
without,  with  the  blood  plasma,  from  which  they  are  separated  and 
deposited,  while  the  nitrogenous  element  passes  away.  This  pro- 
cess, continuing  during  a  long  time,  ultimately  effects  a  complete 
infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  calcareous  matter. 

A  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  fatty  degeneration  make  it 
probable,  then,  that,  as  liandfield  Jones  suggested,  each  process  may 
be  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  excess  of  fat  which  is  found  in 
advanced  fatty  degeneration ;  that  the  fatty  material  at  first  seen  in 

^  Chimie  Anatomiqne. 

2  Drit.  Med.  Journal,  1861,  ii.,  p.  152  ;  St.  Barth.  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  iv.  18G8,  p.  30. 

3  Fatty  "  degeneration  "  (infiltration)  of  the  liver  was  produced  artificially  by  Mageudie 
and  Ghige  ejecting  fat  into  the  portol  vein. 
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the  fibre  is  merely  separated  and  precipitated  in  visible  form,  and 
that  the  subsequent  excess  arises  in  part  by  a  transformation  of  the 
protein  material,  and  in  part  by  the  entrance  of  fat  from  without. 

Consequences. — The  effect  of  fatty  degeneration  on  the  function 
of  the  heart  is  to  lessen  its  propulsive  power,  and  thus  to  lead  to 
imperfect  filliug  of  the  arterial  system,  and  consequent  visceral 
anasmia.  This  effect  is  much  more  marked  than  is  the  correlative 
venous  distension,  which  is  so  prominent  an  effect  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart.  The  relative  defective  supply  to  the  arterial  system  is  recog- 
nisable in  the  symptoms  which  it  causes  during  life,  rather  than  by 
any  pathological  consequences  which  can  be  observed  after  death. 
These  symptoms  are  described  further  on. 

The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibres  may  not  only  affect  the 
function  of  the  heart,  it  may  lead  to  changes  in  its  condition  which 
have  their  own  results.  The  weakened  walls  may  yield  unduly  before 
the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  the  heart  may  become  dilated.  Such 
dilatation  is  rarely  very  great.  Its  mechanism  and  conditions  have 
been  already  considered  (Art.  "Dilatation").  But  the  weakness 
which  fatty  degeneration  produces  may  have  a  much  graver 
result.  The  brittleness  of  the  fibres  may  lead  to  their  rupture,  and 
when  the  degeneration  extends  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
wall  of  the  heart,  the  whole  wall  may  give  way.  This  accident, 
"  rupture  of  the  heart,"  is  of  such  gravity  and  importance  as  to  need 
detailed  consideration,  and  it  is  therefore  described  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

Symptoms. — The  physical  signs  and  the  symptoms  which  attend 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  are  usually  indistinct  and  never 
distinctive.  All  are  common  to  other  morbid  states.  They  depend  on 
the  diminished  power  of  the  heart,  which  modifies  the  signs  of  its 
action,  and  affects  the  function  of  other  organs. 

As  the  size  of  the  heart  in  simple  fatty  degeneration  is  little 
changed,  the  area  of  dulness  presents  no  alteration.  The  slight 
dilatation,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  fatty  degeneration,  rarely 
leads  to  the  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  heart.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  the  dulness  is  increased,  but  this  increase  depends 
rather  on  pre-existing  hypertrophy  or  dilatation,  or  else  it  is  due  to 
concurrent  fatty  growth. 

Diminished  force  of  impulse  is  the  most  important  physical  sign 
of  cardiac  degeneration.  The  area  of  impulse,  like  the  area  of  dulness, 
is  only  increased  by  coexisting  conditions.  As  long  as  the  im- 
pulse is  perceptible,  the  apex-beat  may,  in  most  cases,  still  be  felt. 
When  dilatation  has  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  weakenuig  of 
the  cardiac  wall,  the  impulse  may  be  diffused  and  peculiar  in 
<'haracter,  resembling,  as  Stokes  remarked,  rather  the  slight,  general 
impulse  of  an  aneurism  than  the  normal  impulse  of  the  heart. 
When  the  patient  is  thin,  and  the  lungs  are  small,  so  that  the 
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impulse  of  the  lieart  can  be  well  felt,  a  partial  change  in  impulse  may 
be  observed  to  correspond  to  a  partial  degeneration.  Stokes,  for 
instance,  observed  that  in  fever,  when  the  left  ventricle  was  much 
more  degenerated  than  the  right,  while  an  apex  impulse  might  be  lost, 
an  impulse  in  the  lower  sternal  region,  due  to  the  right  ventricle, 
might  be  still  perceptible. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  weakened  in  correspondence  with  the 
weakness  of  the  impulse.  The  first  sound,  to  which  the  contraction 
of  the  heart  directly  contributes,  is  that  which  presents  the  greatest 
change.  It  is  usually  toneless,  shorter,  and  relatively  high-pitched, 
and  may  become  almost  or  even  quite  inaudible  at  the  apex, 
only  the  second  sound  remaining.  The  first  silence  is  longer  than 
normal  in  consequence  of  the  shortening  of  the  first  sound.  The 
second  sound  is  also  weakened  in  consequence  of  the  deficient 
distension,  and  therefore  deficient  recoil,  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery.  When  the  first  sound  is  shortened  and  raised  in  pitch  it  may 
resemble  the  second.  The  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart  are  then 
very  closely  simulated,  especially  if  the  heart  acts  rapidly.  ^Vhen 
the  degeneration  is  local,  the  sounds  may  be  modified  locally, 
just  as  the  impulse.  In  the  acute  degeneration  of  fever,  Stokes 
observed  that  the  first  sound  might  be  lost  over  the  left  ventricle 
when  it  was  still  audible  over  the  right,  in  cases  in  which  the 
post-mortem  examination  showed  the  left  ventricle  to  be  the  more 
affected.  Walshe  has  observed  a  similar  alteration  of  intensity  in 
chronic  disease  rmder  similar  circumstances.  According  to  Stokes,  if, 
after  ceasing  to  be  heard  for  a  time,  the  first  sound  reappeared,  it  was 
heard  first  over  the  right  ventricle  and  afterwards  over  the  left.  In 
one  case  both  sounds  were  inaudible  for  thirty-six  hours  before  death. 

Stokes  believed  that  a  systolic  basic  murmur  might  exist  during 
the  early  stage  of  the  degeneration.  Other  observers  have  noted 
the  occurrence  of  an  apex  murmur  due  to  regurgitation,  and  have 
ascribed  it  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  papillary  muscles. 

The  rhythm  of  the  heart's  action  varies  much.  It  may  be  regular 
throughout,  but  is  often  irregular,  chiefly,  Walshe  thinks,  when  dilata- 
tion coexists  ;  sometimes  it  is  frequent,  even  to  an  extreme.  It  may 
be  slower  than  natural,  and  the  diminution  in  frequency  may  proceed 
to  a  degi-ee  met  with  in  no  other  affection.  This  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Adams.  It  may  fall  to  forty,  thirty,  or  twenty  beats  per 
minute.  In  rare  cases  it  has  sunk  as  low  as  eight  or  ten  beats  per 
minute  for  liours  before  death.^  The  pulse  is  weak  and  small,  in 
proportion  to  the  cardiac  failure.  Its  rhythm,  as  a  rule,  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  heart;  rarely  it  is  less  frequent  than  the  heart's 
contractions,  in  consequence  of  the  weaker  beats  of  the  heart  failing 
to  send  a  wave  along  the  vessels  sufficient  to  be  felt. 

Pain  is  not  a  common  symptom,  but  now  and  then  is  complained 
of,  and  is  sometimes  very  troublesome.    It  may  be  confined  to 

1  Ormcrod  thought  that  iiifrcfiuoncy  was  associated  rather  with  fatty  infiltration  than 
with  fatty  degeneration.    LonJ.  Med.  Gaz.  1849,  p.  917. 
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the  cardiac  region,  may  be  referred  to  the  sternum,  or  may  extend 
down  the  arm.  It  may  be  paroxysmal,  and  simulate  angina  pectoris 
in  its  characters.  Occasionally  true  anginal  seizures  occur,  but  no 
direct  relation  is  known  between  their  occurrence  and  the  fatly 
degeneration  of  the  heart. 

Syncopal  attacks,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  are  not  rare  ;  they  are  usually  produced  by  some  effort.  They 
vary  in  intensity,  sometimes  amounting  only  to  a  sense  of  faintness, 
sometimes  to  loss  of  consciousness.  They  may  be  accompanied  by 
a  sense  of  great  distress,  as  if  death  were  impending.  Death  does 
not  unfrequently  occur  in  such  an  attack.  Often  in  this  condition 
cerebral  symptoms  are  associated  with  those  of  cardiac  failure.  Con- 
vulsions may  occur.  Vertiginous  sensations  are  not  unfrequent. 
Walshe  mentions  a  case  in  which  loss  of  memory  for  recent  events 
preceded  each  attack  of  syncope.  Or  the  loss  of  consciousness, 
commencing  as  apparent  syncope,  may  continue,  and  deepen,  slowly 
or  rapidly,  to  coma,  with  stertorous  breathing.  These  "  pseudo- 
apoplectic  "  seizures,  as  they  have  been  termed,  are  usually  brief,  and 
leave  no  paralysis.  They  have,  however,  a  great  tendency  to  recur. 
They  were  referred  by  Adams  and  E.  W,  Smith  to  congestion  of  the 
brain,  but  Stokes  pointed  out  that  their  association  is  with  a  deficient 
supply  of  arterial  blood,  and  that  they  are  probably  due  to  cerebral 
anaemia,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  syncopal  seizures.  In  confirma- 
tion Stokes  mentioned  a  case  in  which  they  could  be  averted  at  their 
onset  by  hanging  down  the  head  so  that  it  nearly  touched  the  fioor. 
When  death  has  occurred  in  these  attacks,  the  brain  has  appeared 
free  from  organic  disease.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  apoplexy 
from  actual  organic  changes  in  the  brain  may  occur  in  subjects  of 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Other  occasional  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  nervous  system  are  numbness  and  formication,  such  as 
have  been  attributed  to  anremia  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Dyspnoea  is  a  common  symptom.  It  may  be  slight,  felt  only  on 
exertion,  especially  on  ascending  an  incline  or  on  making  some  other 
effort.  Or  the  dyspncea  may  be  severe,  constant,  amounting  to  a  con- 
tinuous sense  of  suffocation.  Considerable  dyspncea  is  said  to  be 
present  in  one  half  of  the  cases  of  pronounced  fatty  degeneration. 
Occasionally  it  has  a  special  form.  Sometimes  frequent  sighing  is 
observed,  as  Stokes  pointed  out.  Sometimes  the  dyspnoeal  breathing 
possesses  a  peculiar  rhythm  of  striking  character,  which  has  attractetl 
much  attention  since  it  was  first  described  by  Cheyne.^  It  was  very 
carefully  studied  by  Stokes,'-'  and  by  him  especially  associated  with 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  although  further  observation  has  shown 
that  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  affection. 

This  form,  which  has  been  termed  the  "  Cheyne-Stokes  dyspno3a," 
or  "  ascending  and  descending  respiration,"  is  characterised  by  recur- 
ring series  of  respiratory  acts,  first  increasing  and  then  decreasing  in 

I  Dubl.  Hosp.  Rep.,  1818,  p.  216. 

«  Diibl.  Journal  of  Med,  Science  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  August,  1846,  p.  324, 
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intensity.  In  the  intervals  breathing  seems  to  have  almost  or  entirely 
ceased;  then  slight  respiratory  movements  are  noticeable,  which 
gradnally  become  deeper  and  deeper,  until  an  acme  of  very  deep  and 
laboured  breathing  is  reached,  after  which  the  respirations  gradually 
become  shallower  until  they  subside  into  the  same  apparent  apuoea, 
which  is  again  broken  by  the  gradual  onset  of  another  series.  In  the 
classical  case  recorded  by  Cheyne,  the  cycle  included  about  thirty 
respirations  and  lasted  a  minute.  In  most  of  the  other  cases  recorded 
it  has  occupied  a  shorter  time.  Hay  den  has  found  the  pulse  unchanged 
during  the  paroxysms. 

As  just  stated,  this  form  of  dyspnoea  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  It  has  been  seen  in  other  forms  of 
heart  disease,  especially  in  valvular  disease  with  dilatation  ^  and  in 
atheroma  of  the  aorta.'^  It  has  been  met  with  even  more  frequently 
and  at  all  ages  in  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  in  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage,^ in  tumours  of  the  brain,  uraemia,  and  tubercular  meningitis.* 
It  has  frequently  been  seen  in  cases  in  which  affections  of  the  heart 
and  brain  coexist.  It  has  been  produced  artificially  in  animals  by 
Filehne  ^  by  the  injection  of  morphia  and  subsequent  inhalation  of 
ether  and  chloroform.  It  has  also  been '  observed  in  a  case  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  during  the  narcosis  which  followed  a  fatal 
injection  of  morphia,  and  also  in  chloral  narcosis.  Its  probable 
explanation  lies  in  a  lowered  sensibility  of  the  respiratory  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  as  was  suggested  first  by  Walshe,''  and 
after  him  by  Laycock  and  Traube. 

A  form  of  dyspnoea  which  has  in  several  instances  been  described 
as  that  of  Cheyne,  is  that  in  which  the  dyspnoea  subsides  slowly  into 
dozing  apncea,  to  be  broken  after  a  few  seconds  by  a  sudden  rouse  to 
conscious,  or  half-conscious,  dyspnoea,  which,  after  a  few  seconds, 
slowly  subsides.  This  occurs  rather  in  dilatation  than  in  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  It  seems  readily  explicable  on  the  theory 
of  diminished  sensitiveness  of  the  respiratory  centre  which  requires  a 
voluntaiy  or  half  voluntary  reinforcement.  The  latter  is  only  excited  by 
a  stronger  degree  of  the  physiological  stimulus  ("  anoxaemia  ")  than  the 
former;  the  blood,  when  well  aerated  by  the  dyspnoeal  respirations,  ceases 
to  excite  it ;  sleep  gradually  withdraws  the  reinforcement,  and  the 
respiratory  centre  ceases  to  act;  the  apnoeal  venosity  of  blood  increasing, 
at  last  awakes  the  higher  mechanism  to  renewed  action.  But  the  true 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  differs  from  this  in  the  very  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  breathing,  from  shallow  to  deep,  as  the  dyspnoea  comes  on.^ 

1  Seaton  Ecid,  Dub.  Ho.sp.  Gaz.  1860, 

2  Hayden,  loc.  cit.  p.  632. 

3  Laycock,  M.  Fothorgill,  &c.  Tlie  writer  has  also  seen  it  in  one  case  of  cerebral 
liajmorrhage,  and  has  been  infonncd  of  two  other  cases  in  which  it  was  marked. 

*  Traube,  Roth. 

*  Berlin.  Klinische-Wochenschr.,  1874,  Ko.  13,  14,  32,  35. 

«  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta.    Third  Ed.  1862,  p.  345. 
Several  theories  have  been  framed  to  explain  the  details  of  the  phenomena.  Traul)e 
accounted  for  the  slow  accession  of  the  dyspnoja  by  supposing  that  the  venosity  of  the 
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In  some  cases  there  may  be  from  first  to  last  no  embarrassment  of 
the  brcatlnng.  Walslie  has  pointed  out  that  this  freedom  from 
dyspnoea  may  accompany  even  the  syncopal  and  apoplectic  seizures. 
Cough  is  sometimes  present  without  bronchitic  or  otlier  cause. 

The  other  symptoms  referable  to  the  general  system  are  in  the  main 
those  of  defective  blood  supply.  The  skin  is  pale,  the  muscular  power 
deficient,  the  surface  and^  extremities  cold ;  the  mind  is  weak,  often 
depressed.  The  digestive  organs  suffer ;  anorexia  is  common.  Symp- 
toms of  over-distension  of  the  venous  system  are  rare.  Slight  cedema 
may  occur,  but  marked  dropsy  probably  never  occurs  as  a  consequence 
of  the  fatty  degeneration.  It  sometimes  results  from  coexisting  dila- 
tation, especially  when  primary.  It  is  only  under  such  a  condition 
that  the  urine  contains  albumen.  In  simple  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  the  urine  presents  no  deviation  from  the  normal.  Co- 
existing degeneration  of  other  organs  often  modifies  the  general 
characters  of  the  symptoms  of  fatty  degeneration. 

CouESE  AND  Tekminations.— The  course  of  molecular  degeneration 
of  the  heart  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
arises,  and  especially  as  it  occurs  gradually  as  a  slow  degeneration, 
senile  or  premature,  or  acutely  in  consequence  of  blood-poisoning. 

In  senile  degeneration  the  symptoms  are  gradual  in  onset,  and  may 
be  marked,  or  may  be  very  obscure.  The  duration  of  the  affection 
may  be  long,  sometimes  twelve  to  fifteen  years.  In  these  cases 
other  causes  often  increase  the  effect  of  age,  and  may  be  to  some 

blood  fii'st  excites  the  terminal  branches  of  the  vagus  in  the  lungs,  which,  it  is  known,  can 
liberate  only  slight  reflex  respiratory  movements,  too  slight  to  prevent  accumulating 
venosity  and  general  stimulation  of  the  afTerent  nerves,  producing  the  intenser  dyspncea. 
The  gi-adual  onset  of  the  returning  respiration  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  explain,  for  it 
is  the  natural  form  in  which  the  physiological  stimulus  manifests  its  returning  action  after 
it  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  abundant  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  d3'spnceal  breathing. 
A  state  of  apnoca  may  easily  be  produced  in  health  by  a  series  of  very  deep  respirations. 
The  higUy  oxygenated  blood  no  longer  stinndates  the  respiratory  centre  ;  no  besoin  dc 
rcsjnrcr  is  felt,  and,  except  by  a  voluntary  effort,  no  resjnratory  movement  is  made, 
until,  after  a  few  seconds,  the  slowly  increasing  state  of  blood  causes  respii-atory  move- 
ments, slight  at  first,  afterwards  deeper,  i;util  the  normal  respiration  is  reached.  To- 
explain  the  degree  and  duration  of  ibe  dyspncea,  as  well  as  its  gradations,  Filehne 
assumed  that  vaso-motor  spasm  causes  continued  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre,, 
until  that  spasm  is  slowly  relaxed  by  a  degi-ee  of  aeration  of  the  blood  which  ceases  to 
stimulate  the  respiration,  and  thus  tlie  slow  relaxation  of  the  spasm  causes  a  slow 
diminution,  and  finally  cessation,  of  the  respiratory  movement.  He  found  that  by 
simple  alternate  compression  and  relaxation  of  the  arteries  in  a  guinea-pig  (right 
innominate  and  left  subclavian)  he  could  produce  perfect  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration.  In 
further  confinnation  of  his  theory  lie  states  that  he  lias  arrested  the  characteristic 
breathing  by  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  origin  of  tliis  form  of  respiration  in  cerebral 
diseases,  in  which  the  lowered  sensitiveness  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  likely,  and 
the  v<ithdrawal  of  higher  influence  may  leave  its  tendency  to  rliythmical  action  free  ta 
modify  a  series  of  its  actions.  Its  connection  with  cardiac  diseases  is  less  easy  to  under- 
stand. Little's  theory  of  unequal  action  of  the  ventricles  is  certaudy  unsupiJorted. 
Hayden  suggests  that  the  etiological  condition  is  atheroma  of  the  aorta  interfering  with 
the  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  tlie  peripheral  vessels.  Tliis  exi)lains  the  occurrence  of 
dysoncea  bettor  than  its  rliythmical  cessation.  Long-continued  over-stimulation  of  the 
respiratory  centre  may  possibly  lead  to  its  diminished  sensitiveness. 
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extent  removable,  and  the  extension  of  the  degeneration  may 
be  arrested  for  a  considerable  time.  Sooner  or  later  the  cardiac 
failure  comes;  late,  if  the  conditions  of  a  tranquil  unemotional 
existence  can  be  secured ;  soon,  if  the  sufferer  has  still  to  face  the 
storms  of  life,  physical  and  moral.  In  an  acute  illness,  preceding- 
degeneration  of  the  heart  prejudices  very  inuch  the  patient's  state. 
The  pulse  becomes  weak  and  irregular,  often,  as  Kennedy  showed, 
extremely  frequent;  and,  if  the  acute  disease  be  at  all  severe,  syncopal 
failure  occurs.  Under  other  conditions  the  end  may  come  as  slow 
failure,  or  sudden  stoppage  from  loss  of  power,  or  from  rupture.  The 
latter  occurs  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
disease  is  well  marked.  When  the  coronary  vessels  are  diseased 
and  the  heart  degenerated,  the  sudden  complete  obstruction  of  a  large 
branch  will  stop  the  damaged  heart.^  The  more  acute  degeneration 
commonly  occurs  in  the  course  of  some  pyrexial  affection.  It  is 
characterised  by  more  or  less  sudden  failure  of  the  heart's  action,  out 
of  proportion  to  the  other  evidences  of  intensification  of  the  general 
disease.  The  condition  usually  corresponds  with  a  high  temperature, 
and  often  occurs  before  the  primary  disease  has  begun  to  subside. 
When  the  patient  recovers,  and  the  pyrexial  stage  is  over,  the  action 
of  the  heart  may  become  very  infrequent  or  may  remain  unduly 
frequent. 

The  form  of  degeneration  which  succeeds  a  hsemorrhage  is  marked 
by  more  gradual  sinking,  the  patient  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
cUes  asthenic  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  or  a  week  or  two  from  the  loss 
of  blood. 

Diagnosis. — It  will  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  remarks  that 
the  diagnosis  of  fatty  heart  is  never  easy  and  is  often  difficult  or 
impossible.  The  opinion  of  Latham  that  the  existence  of  the  disease 
does  not  admit  of  positive  recognition,  only  of  probable  conjecturej 
is  that  of  most  later  authorities.  Many  of  the  symptoms  which 
are  the  most  uniformly  connected  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
are  also  due  to  so  many  other  conditions,  that  they  have  not,  even 
conjointly,  much  significance.  The  diagnosis,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made, 
depends  on  the  following  points  : — 

(1).  On  the  Simple  Loss  of  Power. — A  very  similar  loss  of  power 
may  be  due  to  dilatation,  but  dilatation  diffuses  the  impulse  and  en- 
larges the  heart ;  neither  effect  belongs  to  degeneration,  unless  dilatation 
is  associated  with  it,  and  then  the  muscular  degeneration  can  rarely 
be  detected.  Such  simple  loss  of  power  may,  however,  occur  in  either 
a  normal  or  a  hypertrophied  heart.  In  each  it  has  the  same  signifi- 
cance, but  in  the  latter  the  weakness  is  commonly  relative  only.  It 
needs  in  all  cases  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  concealment  of 
impulse  in  consequence  of  over -distension  of  the  lung.  A  mistake 
may  be  avoided  by  attention  to  the  other  signs  of  emphysema,  and 
especially  to  diminution  or  obliteration  of  the  superficial  cardiac 
^  Payne,  Brit,  Med.  Journal,  Feb.  5th,  1870. 
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dulness,  wliicli  always  occurs  when  a  distended  lung  pushes  the  heart 
away  from  the  chest  wall.  Weakness  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
is  also  most  valuable,  in  the  absence  of  emphysema,  as  concurrent 
evidence  of  the  diminished  force  of  its  contraction.  Other  symptoms 
of  fatty  degeneration  are  of  less  significance,  except  perhaps  slowness 
of  pulse,  which  is,  however,  rare ;  the  special  forms  of  dyspnoea 
are  also  too  rare,  and  they  are  also  too  equivocal,  to  be  of  much  value. 
Some  weight  has  been  attached  to  the  syncopal  seizures  which  occur 
in  this  disease,  and  especially  to  the  mixture  of  syncopal  and  cerebral 
symptoms.  Mental  depression  has  also  received  attention  as  adding 
weight  to  other  symptoms.  Pallor  of  the  surface  has  a  similar 
significance. 

(2)  .  On  the  Presence  of  Similar  Degeneration  elseiohere.  —  Senile 
degeneration  is  in  some  persons  local,  much  more  commonly  it  is 
general,  and  its  wider  manifestation  may  give  significance  to  cardiac 
symptoms,  which  alone  would  be  of  little  import.  Of  these  degene- 
rations the  most  important  are  those  of  the  vascular  system,  of  which 
the  heart  is  part.  The  smaller  vessels  are  accessible  to  direct  ex- 
amination, and  their  degeneration  is  manifested  by  hardness  and 
tortuosity.  Perhaps  of  next  significance  is  the  change  in  the  cornea 
known  as  "  arcus  senilis,"  and  which,  since  it  was  shown  by  Canton 
to  depend  on  fatty  degeneration,  has  attracted  much  attention  as  con- 
venient indication  of  a  diathetic  tendency  to  such  a  change.  That  it 
has  such  significance  in  some  cases  is  unquestionable,^  and  it  has  been 
thus  accepted  by  Quain,  Barlow,  Paget,  and  others.  But  its  value 
may  easily  be  over-rated.  Like  every  other  local  degeneration,  it  may 
be  part  of  a  similar  widely-spread  change  or  it  may  be  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  The  latter  is  the  case  perhaps,  more  frequently  than 
the  former,  and  has  led  many  observers  to  deny  that  any  weight 
can  be  attached  to  it  as  evidence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
Haskins^  has  recorded  twelve  cases  with  no  affection  of  the 
heart.  A  wider  observation  has  shown  that  the  truth  lies  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  that  the  arcus  senilis,  as  already  stated,  may 
give  weight  to  other  'characters  but  alone  is  of  little  significance. 
Other  evidences  of  degeneration  are  of  still  less  value ;  but  greyness 
of  hair  is  probably  a  stronger  evidence  of  degenerative  tendencies 
than  is  its  loss. 

(3)  .  The  existence  of  a  recognised  cause  of  fatty  degeneration  is 
also  of  considerable  value  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis.  Of  the  various 
causes,  chronic  alcoholism  is  that  which  is  most  frequently  associated 
with  the  degeneration  ;  and  most  frequently  assists  the  diagnosis. 

Peognosis. — Molecular  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  always  serious, 
but  its  gravity  varies  much  under  different  circumstances.  The  con- 
dition to  which  danger  is  especially  related  is  the  persistence  of  the 
cause  of  the  degeneration.    As  long  as  the  cause  lasts,  the  degeneration 

'  Lviithlen,  Viichow's  Arcliiv,  1871,  p.  91. 
'  Ann.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences,  January,  1853. 
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continues  and  increases.  Life  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
functional  power  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  progressive  degeneration 
must  sooner  or  later  produce  death.  If  the  cause  of  the  degeneration 
ceases  to  act,  the  disease  ceases  to  progress,  and  if  moderate  in  degree, 
may,  it  is  prohahle,  even  he  recovered  from.  When  a  certain  point  of 
damage  has  been  reached,  the  condition  seems  to  preclude  more  than 
partial  restoration  of  structure. 

The  forms  of  degeneration  which  occur  in  acute  diseases  are  those 
in  which  the  immediate  danger  is  greatest,  hut  at  the  same  time  the 
ultimate  prognosis  is  usually  favourable.  It  is  immediately  grave, 
because  the  heart  is  often  unable  to  resist  the  prostrating  influence  of  the 
general  disease.  It  is  ultimately  good,  because  the  causal  disease  soon 
ceases,  and  often  before  the  change  in  the  heart  has  reached  an  irre- 
parable degree.  After  the  acute  illness  is  over,  the  patient  may  die 
from  the  subsequent  slow  failure  of  the  heart,  but  frequently  he 
recovers,  sometimes  completely,  sometimes  with  some  permanent 
damage  to  the  substance  of  the  heart. 

In  chronic  degeneration  the  immediate  prognosis  is  less  grave,  but 
the  ultimate  prognosis  is  worse  than  in  the  acute  cases.  Those  are 
the  most  hopeful  in  which  there  exists  a  removable  cause  of  degenera- 
tion, such  as  the  consumption  of  alcohol.  "Where  the  malady  has 
arisen  as  a  senile  degeneration,  or  as  a  widely-spread  idiopathic  change, 
and  the  conditions  of  life  are  unalterable  for  good,  the  prognosis  is 
very  unfavourable.  It  is  worse  also  the  earlier  in  life  the  patient  is 
attached,  since,  as  Quain  pointed  out,  early  age  often  entails  an  in- 
ability to  obtain  that  rest  which  alone  can  ward  off  the  consequences 
of  the  disease. 

The  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  which  coexists  with  a  like 
degeneration  in  the  vessels  has  been  regarded  as  being  not  without 
advantages  :  adapted,  in  senile  atrophy,  to  the  lessened  mass  of  blood,^ 
and  diminishing,  by  the  lessened  strength  of  contraction,  the  strain  to 
which  rotten  vessels  are  exposed.^ 

Teeatment. — Advanced  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  generally 
an  irremediable  condition.  Something  may  be  done  to  ward  off  its 
effects,  but  little  to  restore  the  heart  to  its  normal  state.  In  slight 
degeneration,  improvement,  even  perhaps  recovery,  may  take  place. 
The  great  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  the  removal  of  the  cause.  In  the 
acute  degeneration  of  pyrexia  there  is,  as  stated,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  state  of  granular  degeneration  may  be  recovered 
from,  when  the  cause  has  ceased  to  act.  A  chief  object  in  treatment 
must  therefore  be  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient,  to  keep 
his  heart  going  by  judicious  stimulation  until  the  disease  is  over. 
General  tonics  will  then  aid  recovery.  Strychnia  has  been  thought 
by  many  to  be  of  gi-eat  use. 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  degeneration  there  is  frequently  little  room 

1  Crisp,  Treatise  on  the  Blood-vessels,  1851,  p.  363. 

2  Sir  W,  Jenner,  Address  to  tlie  British  Wed.  Association,  1869. 
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for  therapeutics.  The  change  is  too  often  due  to  conditions  beyond 
the  influence  of  any  means  at  our  disposal.  All  removable  causes,  how- 
ever, such  as  chronic  alcoholism  and  gout,  must  be  carefully  searched 
for,  and  their  influence,  if  possible,  removed  or  neutralised.  A 
fair  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  is  necessary.  Eestriction  of  fat  is 
of  more  doubtful  benefit.  Tonics  are  useful— iron,  quinine,  or  strych- 
nine. Digitalis  has  been  recommended  to  strengthen  the  fibres  which 
are  weakened  but  not  destroyed.  Walshe  says  it  is  most  useful  where 
the  pulse  is  frequent  and  dilatation  coexists.  If  the  degeneration  can 
be  arrested,  hypertrophy  of  the  remaining  fibres  may  occur,  and  help  to 
restore  the  functional  power  of  the  heart. 

In  every  form  of  degeneration  care  must  be  taken  not  to  overtax 
the  heart.  Its  weakened  texture  is  easily  damaged  stiU  further,  and 
approximate  health  depends  on  the  aA^oidance  of  exertion,  &c.  Effort 
with  closed  glottis  must  be  especially  avoided,  such  as  puUing  on 
boats,  lifting  weights,  straining  at  stool;  the  latter  has  in  several 
instances  been  the  immediate  cause  of  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action.  All  causes  of  syncope  must  also  be  carefully  avoided.  In 
acute  illness,  the  horizontal  posture  must  be  carefully  maintained 
as  long  as  the  cardiac  failure  continues,  and  it  must  be  left  off  with 
caution.  The  general  health  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  A  life 
in  the  open  air  is  strongly  praised  for  such  cases  by  Stokes.  The 
digestive  organs  must  be  put  right,  and  the  heart  preserved  from 
every  cause  of  embarrassment  to  its  action. 

Stimulants  are  needful  for  the  cardiac  failure,  and  a  diffusible 
stimulant  may  be  kept  at  hand  for  the  syncopal  attacks.  Coffee 
has  been  strongly  praised  by  Desnos  and  Huchard  in  the  degeneration 
of  small-pox. 

Hayden  has  found  the  nitrite  of  amyl  of  service  in  the  paroxysms 
of  rhythmical  dyspnoea.  It  is  equally  useful  in  the  attacks  of  suffo- 
cative oppression  or  anginal  pain. 

Pain  may  be  relieved  by  sedatives  such  as  have  been  recommended 
for  the  pain  in  dilatation  of  the  heart.  But  equal  caution  is  needful 
respecting  the  use  of  opiates,  especially  by  hypodermic  injection.  I 
have  known  half  a  grain  of  morphia,  injected  hypodermically, 
followed  by  death,  of  which  there  was  no  premonition.  Ormerod 
relates  a  case  in  which  the  same  quantity  was  taken  by  the  mouth, 
and  death  occurred  during  the  ensuing  sleep.  Chloroform  should  not 
be  inhaled ;  ether  should  be  employed  instead.  In  a  large  majority  of 
cases  of  death  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  heart  has  been  found. 

EUPTUEE  OP  THE  HEART. 

This  accident  occurs  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
fatty  degeneration,  both  simple  and  associated  with  overgrowth  of  fiit. 
Conversely,  fatty  degeneration  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  rup- 
ture. Spontaneous  rupture  never  occurs  in  a  healthy  heart,  and  tlu' 
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number  of  cases  due  to  any  other  cause,  as  abscess,  or  aneurism,  or  deep 
endocardial  ulceration,  is  very  small.  Out  of  one  hundred  cases  of  rup- 
ture collected  by  Quain,^  in  seventy-seven  fatty  degeneration  was 
detected  by  the  microscope,  and  of  the  remaining  cases,  in  all  but  two 
either  softening  was  noticed,  or  the  state  of  the  heart  was  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  thus  probable  that  in  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of 
rupture  fatty  degeneration  is  the  condition  of  the  cardiac  wall  to 
which  the  accident  is  due. 

The  degeneration  which  permits  rupture  is  rarely  uniform  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  cardiac  walls.  Uniform  degeneration  causes  uniform 
weakening ;  the  force  of  contraction  is  lessened,  and  there  is  no  spot 
specially  incompetent  to  bear  the  lessened  strain.  It  is  when  the 
degeneration,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case,  is  unequal,  and  especially 
when  the  degeneration  in  a  limited  area  reaches  a  high  degree,  that 
rupture  takes  place.  The  contraction  of  the  more  healthy  portions  of 
the  cardiac  wall  puts  upon  the  more  rotten  portion  a  strain  which  the 
former  can  bear,  but  which  the  latter  is  quite  unable  to  .bear.  This 
imequal  change  is  the  form  which  is  associated,  as  its  immediate  cause, 
with  local  and  degenerative,  rather  than  with  general  or  inflammatory 
causes.  It  rarely,  for  instance,  results  from  the  damage  to  the  cardiac 
wall,  from  endo-  and  peri-carditis,  or  from  pyrexia ;  whereas  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  degeneration  secondary  to  unequal  fatty  growth  and 
infiltration,  and  still  more  frequent  in  that  which  results  from  vascular 
obstruction,  chronic  or  acute.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  degene- 
rated or  thrombosed  branch  of  the  coronary  artery  going  straight  into  a 
patch  of  intense  fatty  degeneration  in  which  the  rupture  has  occurred.^ 
The  sudden  occlusion  of  a  vessel  by  embolism  may  cause  a  similar 
patch  of  softening. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  rupture  has  sometimes  been  produced 
by  the  association  of  diseased  vessels  and  fatty  change.  The  degene- 
rated vessels  may  give  way ;  the  resulting  extravasation  readily  tears 
its  way  in  the  softened  tissue,  and  may  reach  the  surface,  being  assisted^ 
no  doubt,  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart.  The  systole  of  the  heart 
empties  its  vessels  of  blood,  and  when  a  htemorrhage  has  occurred 
into  the  substance  of  the  wall,  the  contraction  must  compress  the  effused 
blood,  and  force  it  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  more  than  one  extravasation  in  the  wall  of  the 
heart.^  Such  haemorrhages  are  said  to  be  sometimes  the  result  of 
embolism. 

The  chief  otlier  causes  of  rupture,  aneurism  of  the  heart,  cysts  in 
its  walls,  &c.,  are  considered  elsewhere. 

The  influence  of  the  degenerative  conditions  is  seen  in  the  effect 
of  age  on  the  occurrence  of  rupture  of  the  heart.  The  accident 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  old.  Of  the  cases  collected  by  Quaiu, 
tv/o-thirds  were  over  60.    The  mean  of  forty-eight  cases  has  been 

^  Lumleiau  Lectures,  Lancet,  1872. 

!  2"^™'  1'^*'^-  '•'^'■ans.  iv.  80.    Simon,  Berl.  Klin.  Woclicnsclirift,  1872,  No.  45. 
3  Colin,  Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  1867,  p.  101. 
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foimcl  to  be  68  years.^  Most  collections  of  cases  have  shown  the 
accident  to  ho  more  frequent  in  the  male  sex,  but  Quain's  statistics 
give  an  equal  number  of  cases  in  each  sex.  Occasionally,  hereditary 
IDredisposition  has  appeared  to  influence  the  occurrence,  and  even  the 
seat  of  rupture,  perhaps  by  similarity  of  vascular  distribution.  A 
classical  instance  is  the  death  of  George  II.  and  his  relation,  the 
Princess  of  Brunswick,  of  rupture  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  primary  rupture  of  the  heart  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tear 
is  probably  a  contraction  of  undue  strength,  the  strain  upon  the 
fibres  being  greater  than  the  degenerated  texture  can  resist.  Thus  the 
accident  has  commonly  occurred  during  conditions  of  excited  action 
of  the  heart,  during  unusual  effort,  such  as  running  to  catch  a  train, 
lifting  a  weight,  cough,  straining  at  stool,^  or  during  emotional  excite- 
ment. Of  twenty-four  cases  collected  by  Barth,  in  five  death  occurred 
during  the  act  of  defeecation.  Sometmies  no  undue  exertion  can  be 
traced,  the  symptoms  come  on  suddeidy  while  the  patient  is  at  rest, 
even  during  sleep.^ 

All  parts  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  are  liable  to 
rupture.  It  has  occurred  in  the  walls  of  each  ventricle,  of  each 
auricle,  in  the  septum  between  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  papillary 
muscles.  It  is  however  far  more  frequent  in  the  left  ventricle  than 
elsewhere.  All  statistics  agree  in  showing  that  the  left  ventricle  is 
the  seat  of  rupture  in  three-quarters  of  the  cases,  and  that  it  is  at 
least  twice  as  frequent  in  the  anterior  as  in  the  posterior  wall.  The 
usual  seat  is  near  and  parallel  to  the  septum,  and  not  far  from  the 
apex.  About  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occurred  in  the  right 
ventricle,  about  six  per  cent,  in  the  right  auricle ;  while  only  two 
or  three  per  cent,  have  occurred  in  the  wall  of  the  left  auricle  and 
in  the  septum. 

The  size  of  the  rupture  varies  from  a  point  scarcely  recognisable  to 
an  inch  in  length.  It  may  be  larger  on  the  inner  surface  than  on  the 
outer  surface.  Sometimes  it  is  larger  outside,  and  the  inner  opening 
may  be  small,  and  concealed  among  the  columnae  carnete.  When  the 
latter  is  the  case,  Blaud  thought  that  the  rupture  had  occurred  from 
without  inwards.  The  course  of  the  rent  is  often  oblique,  so  that 
inner  and  outer  openings  do  not  correspond.  It  is  usually  parallel 
to  the  muscular  fibres,  less  frequently  across  them.  The  rupture  is 
usually  single ;  sometimes  there  are  several  partial  luptures,  and  one 
complete.  A  coagulum  usually  lies  between  the  lips  of  the  rent,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  is  usually  filled  with  clot. 

A  morbid  state  of  the  heart,  to  which  the  rupture  may  be  ascribed, 
is  always  present.    In  the  rare  cases  in  which  fatty  degeneration  or 

1  In  the  lew  case.s  on  record  of  rupture  of  the  heart  at  earlier  ages,  most  were  due  to 
other  causes  than  fatty  degeneration.    In  rupture  of  the  left  ventricle,  for  instance,  iu 
woman  aged  49,  described  by  Gregorie  (Virchow,  Jahresb.  1870),  the  cause  was  the  per- 
foration of  a  circular  ulcer,  probably,  since  the  woman  was  the  subject  of  constitutional 
syphilis,  due  to  a  softened  gunnua. 

"  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  1871. 

*  (Juain,  Path.  Trans,  i.  62. 
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softening,  or  other  change,  has  not  been  detected,  degeneration  of 
the  coronary  arteries  has  been  found  when  looked  for,  and  the  rupture 
has  probably  been  produced  by  interstitial  haemorrhage. 

Symptoms. — Sudden,  intense  pain  usually  marks  the  occurrence  of 
the  rupture.  The  pulse  becomes  at  once  extremely  weak  and  irregular, 
and  soon  imperceptible.  There  is  pallor  and  coldness  of  the  surface, 
consciousness  is  lost,  the  patient  may  vomit,  respiration  ceases,  and 
death  occurs  in  a  few  moments.  Sometimes  consciousness  is  lost 
before  any  manifestation  of  pain  can  be  made.  The  person  falls, 
pallid  and  iinconscious,  a  few  breaths  are  drawn,  and  he  is  dead.  In 
seventy-one  out  of  one  hundred  cases  of  rupture,  collected  by 
Quain,  death  was  thus  rapid.  Occasionally  the  patient  lives  for 
several  hours,  even  for  a  few  days,  with  intense  cardiac  distress,  and 
evidence  of  cardiac  failure.  The  pain  may  extend  down  the  left  arm, 
sometimes  down  the  right  arm  also.  Vomiting  is  troublesome,  and 
has  been  referred  to  the  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric 
by  the  slowly  progressing  rent.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  diarrhcea  so 
intense  that  an  attack  of  cholera  is  simulated.^  In  a  few  cases  the 
course  of  the  symptoms  is  less  regular.  Some  improvement  takes 
place,  and  then  the  symptoms  recur.  Walshe  believes  these  stages 
represent  the  rupture"  of  successive  layers  of  the  cardiac  wall.  In 
a  case  recorded  by  Crisp  ^  vomiting  and  pain  for  several  hours 
were  followed,  before  death,  by  the  cessation  of  the  pain.  Five  cases 
out  of  one  hundred  collected  by  Quain  lived  forty-eight  hours. 
One  lived  a  week.  In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  the  patient  lived 
for  a  few  days  the  rupture  was  through  the  septum  only.^  A  case  is  on 
record  of  rupture  through  the  postei'ior  wall,  in  which  the  patient  lived 
for  six  days. 

When  the  patient  lives  sufficiently  long  to  allow  a  physical  exa- 
mination of  the  chest  to  be  made,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  found 
to  be  imperceptible,  increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness  may  be  recognised 
just  before  death,  or  for  some  hours  previously.'*  Probably  in  such  a 
case  the  rupture  is  at  first  small,  blood  escapes  into  the  pericardium, 
slowly,  and  chiefly  at  the  period  of  complete  distension  of  the  heart, 
and  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  pericardium  lessens  the  degree 
of  diastolic  distension  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  escape  of  blood.  A 
fall  of  temperature  of  3-^-°  C.  was  observed  in  Liouville's  case. 

Eupture  of  the  papillary  muscles  and  chordae  tendineoe  give  rise  to 
sudden  but  less  urgent  symptoms,  and  are  described  in  the  article  on 
Diseases  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart. 

Diagnosis. — From  simple  syncope,  and  from  aU  forms  of  cerebral 
loss  of  consciousness,  rupture  of  the  heart  is  distinguished  by  the 

'>  Land,  Norsk  Maga.  fur  Lacgevidsk,  bd.  23,  p.  103.  Vircliow,  Jahresb.  1870,  ii.  96. 
-  Path.  Trans,  i.  62. 

3  De  Barry,  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Med.  vii.  152. 

*  Lionville,  Gaz.  dc  Paris,  1868,  No.  50.  Simon,  Burl.  Klin.  WocliensclirifK  1872, 
No.  4.5. 
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suddeu,  intense  pain.  Where  pain  is  absent  death  is  usually  too  rapid 
to  permit  diagnosis.  The  cessation  of  the  pulse  is  peculiar  to  rupture, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  other  less  grave  causes  of  cardiac  pain,  as 
angina  pectoris.  From  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  that  of  the  heart  may 
he  distinguished  only  by  the  rapidity  of  the  symptoms,  and  by  the 
absence  of  the  physical  signs  of  pericardial  effusion.  The  pain  and 
vomiting  may  cause  a  slow  case  to  be  mistaken  for  gastric  disturb- 
ance ;  ^  the  profound  syncopal  symptoms,  and  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
should  prevent  such  an  error. 

Peognosis. — Complete  rupture  of  the  heart  is  of  necessity  fatal. 
It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  the  occasion  for  a  prognosis  presents  itself. 
In  cases  of  slower  rupture,  where  the  tear  is  at  first  incomplete,  the 
prognosis  is  scarcely  less  certain.  No  case  is  on  record,  in  which  a 
spontaneous  rupture  has  been  shown  to  have  healed.  The  manner 
in  which  wounds  of  the  heart  sometimes  heal  suggests  the  possibility 
of  a  like  result  in  rupture  ;  but  the  diseased  state  of  the  walls 
which  permitted  the  rupture  seems  to  preclude  any  attempt  at 
cicatrisation.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  a  partial  rupture  of 
a  comparatively  healthy  heart,  by  interstitial  haemorrhage,  may,  with 
careful  treatment,  heal.  One  or  two  cases  are  on  record  in  which 
the  symptoms  of  partial  rupture  passed  away,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  been  of  this  character. 

Teeatment. — In  complete  rupture  death  is  too  speedy  to  permit 
treatment.  Where  the  symptoms  are  of  slower  progress,  and 
the  rupture  partial  only,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  prevent  its 
extension.  The  tearing  force  being,  in  all  probability,  due  to  the 
contractions  of  the  heart,  these  must  be  reduced  to  a  minunum. 
Absolute  rest  should  be  secured.  Aconite  may  be  given  for  the 
double  purpose  of  thus  lessening  the  force  of  the  heart  and  of 
relieving  pain.  No  stimulants  should  be  given.  Ice  should  be  sucked, 
and  stimulating  applications  to  the  epigastrium,  such  as  chloroform,  or 
spongo-piline,  or  camphor  liniment,  may  lessen  the  vomiting  and 
aiford  some  relief  to  the  pain.  There  is  only  too  certain  reason  to 
fear  a  steady  increase  in  the  symptoms. 

1  Thompson,  Lancet,  1871,  ii.  635. 
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By  W.  E.  Gowees,  M.D. 

Synonyms. — Fibroid  Infiltration;  Fibroid  Transformation  (Ormerod) ; 
Connective  Tissue  Hypertropliy  (Quain) ;  Cirrhosis  of  the  Heart; 
Induration  of  the  Heart  ;  Chronic  Myocarditis  ;  Schwielen  des 
Herzfleisches. 

Deflsition. — Fibroid  disease  of  the  heart,  cardiac  fibrosis,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  consists  in  an  increase  in  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  without,  or  more  commonly  with,  a  secondary  atrophy  of  the 
muscular  fibres. 

The  change  may  affect  the  whole  heart  in  slight  degree,  or  a 
limited  portion  in  a  high  degree.  Increase  in  the  interstitial  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  heart  may  result  from  chronic  inflammation,  and  all 
forms  of  fibroid  disease  are,  therefore,  by  some  authorities,  regarded 
as  forms  of  myocarditis.  But  the  condition  may  certainly  arise  by  a 
slow  chronic  process,  in  which  no  characteristic  of  inflammation  can 
be  traced. 

o 

History. — Induration  of  the  heart,  when  considerable,  is  so  obvious 
a  morbid  state  that  it  early  attracted  attention.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  described  in  1529  by  Benivenius,  a  Florentine  physician.  Senac 
and  Morgagni  noticed  its  occurrence.  Fothergill  recorded  a  case  in 
which  the  heart  was  examined  by  John  Hunter.^  Corvisart  described 
an  example  in  which  the  ventricles  sounded  like  horn  when  struck, 
and  grated  under  the  knife.  Laennec,  Bertin,  Bouillaud,  Hope,  all 
described  it,  and  the  last  three  observers  regarded  it  as  an  eflect  of 
chronic  inflammation.  Eokitansky  described  it  in  its  relation  to 
aneurism  of  the  heart.  Many  cases  have  been  brought  before  the 
Pathological  Society,  and  the  disease  has  been  the  subject  of  special 
study  in  this  country  by  Quain  ^  and  Hilton  Fagge,^  in  Germany  by 
Skoda,*  Dittrich,5  and  Skrzeczka,^  and  in  France  by  Pelvet. 

1  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  v.  1774,  p.  252. 

^  Lunileian  Lectures,  1872  ;  Lancet,  1872,  voL  i. 

3  Path.  Trans.  1874,  p.  04. 

*  Wiener  Wochenschrift,  1856.    Mccl.  Zcitung,  1869. 
^  Pragcr  Vierteljalircschrift,  1852. 
»  «  Virchow,  Archiv,  1857,  xi.  176. 

Des  Auevrysnies  du  Occur.    Paris,  1867. 
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Etiology. — The  causes  of  fibroid  degeneration  are  s^ill  little  known. 
It  is  certainly  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  chiefly  occurs 
during  or  after  middle  life.  The  right  side  af  the  heart  is  said  to 
be  affected  occasionally  in  fostal  life.  It  is  not  commonly  associated 
with  fibroid  degeneration  of  other  organs,  and  it  seems  not  specially 
related  to  the  habits  or  conditions  of  life  of  the  individual.  Walshe 
believes,  however,  that  it  is  sometimes  due  to  ciiTonic  alcoholism.  Its 
occurrence  is  chiefly  influenced  by  local  xauses.  ■  Long-continued 
intermitting  congestion  of  the  heart  causes,  as-  J-enner  ^  showed, 
toughening  and  induration  of  the  organ,  with  increase  in  the  inter- 
stitial tissue.  The  frequent  existence  of  fibroid  overgrowth  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  probably  due  to  the  congestion  which 
results  from  the  cause  of  the  hypertrophy.  Local  inflammation  may  . 
result  in  fibroid  change,  as  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  heart  after 
pericarditis.  Where  the  fibrosis  is  limited  in  area,  it  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  an  extension  to  the  wall  of  adjacent  endo-  or  peri-carditis,  but 
Hilton  Fagge  has  suggested  that  the  traces  of  inflammation  which  are 
found  may  be  secondary  to  the  fibroid  change,  and  cannot  be  taken 
as  proof  of  such  an  origin.  Injuries,  blows  on  the  precordial  region, 
have  been  assigned,  in  some  cases,  as  the  cause  of  the  symptoms. 
Lastly,  there  is  clear  evidence  that  syphilis  is  capable  of  causing 
local  indurations  of  the  heart ;  most  probably  by  the  transformation 
into  fibrous  tissue,  of  gummatous  growths. 

P.\TH0L0GICAL  ANATOMY.— The  slighter  diffused  form  of  fibrosis  may 
affect  the  whole  heart,  or  only  one  chamber.  The  intenser  form  is  usually 
limited  to  a  portion  of  one  chamber.  Occasionally  a  high  degree  of 
fibroid  growth  may  extend  around  the  heart,  and  has  been  described 
as  a  true  "  stenosis  of  the  heart.^ "  In  the  fibroid  change  secondary  to 
pericarditis  the  outer  layers  of  the  heart  are  most  affected,  and 
sometimes  one-half  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  may  be  transformed 
into  fibrous  tissue. 

The  local  forms  of  fibrosis  affect  the  papillary  muscles  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  parts.  These  may  be  entirely  transformed 
into  fibrous  tissue  of  tendinous  aspect.  j\Iore  rarely  the  wall  of  the 
heart  is  the  seat  of  circumscribed  changes,  especially  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  apex.  They  are  also  found  in  the  septum,  and  in  the 
posterior  wall  at  the  base.  In  the  riglit  ventricle  the  degeneration  is 
usually  near  the  base.  The  local  forms  are  commonly  most  marked 
towards  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall.  If  the  ^vllole  thickness  of 
the  wall  is  affected,  it  is  rendered  tliinner,  even  apart  from  aneu- 
rismal  bulging.  The  endocardium  over  the  degeneration  is  often 
thickened. 

The  diffuse  fibrosis  renders  the  wall  of  the  whole  heart  tougher,  more 
resistant  to  the  fingers  and  knife.  Sometimes,  when  the  new  tissue 
is  soft,  and  the  muscular  fibres  are  degenerated,  the  consistence  may 

1  Metl.  Chir.  Trans,  xliii.  • 

2  Dittrieh,  loc.  eit. 
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not  be  increased,' may  even  be  diminished.  The  change  may  alter 
very  little  the  riaked-eye  appearances,  or  the  enlarged  intermuscular 
septa  may  be  visible  in  the  cut  section.  The  localised  change  usually 
presents  a  glistening  fibrous  appearance,  grey  or  white,  sometimes  of  a 
greenish  Or  bluish  tint..  Tiie  section  may  have  a  spongy  appearance. 
(Hilton  E'agge.)  Where  less  advanced,  whitish  bands  and  tracts  of 
fibrous  tissues  may  be.  seen  in  the  muscular  substance.  In  some 
cases  several  separate  areas  are  affected.  Occasionally  calcareous 
deposits  have  be^n  found-in  the  changed  tissue. 

Under  the  microscope  the  localised  forms  present  well-developed 
fibrous  tissue  with  nuclei.  In  more  recent  cases  a  fusiform  cell- 
growth  has  been  found,  developing  into  fibres.  It  is  said  to  begin 
around  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  intermuscular  septa,  with  an  infiltra- 
tion of  nuclei  and  leucocyte-like  ceUs.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  the 
new  substance  appears  very  obscurely  fibrillated  or  amorphous,  and 
may  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  Pelvet  has  seen  much  elastic  tissue 
in  some  specimens.  Through  the  fibrous  tissue  the  muscular  fibres 
may  be  seen  passing,  lessened  in  number,  sometimes  narrowed  by 
pressure,  or  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration.  It  is  rare  for  them  to 
disappear  entirely.  Occasionally  the  degeneration  is  in  excess  of 
the  development  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  affected  area  softens. 

Consequences. — The  effect  of  fibrosis  on  the  form  and  size  of  the 
heart  varies.  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  usually  co-exist  with  the 
diffuse  change,  and  sometimes  the  overgrowth  of  the  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues,  advancing  jpctri  ^mssu,  may  enlarge  the  heart  to  vast 
dimensions,  as  in  the  specimen  preserved  in  St.  George's  Hosj^ital 
and  described  by  Quain.'^  The  increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue  which 
results  from  congestion  is  commonly  greater  in  the  right  ventricle 
than  the  left.  Localised  fibrosis  also  often  occurs  in  hypertrophied 
hearts,  although  it  may  be  found  in  hearts  which  are  normal  in  size. 
The  cavity  may  present  little  change,  or  it  may  be  generally  dilated. 
More  commonly  the  wall  of  the  affected  spot  is  bulged  out  into  an 
aneurism.    (See  Aneurism  of  the  Heart.) 

Symptoms. — The  necessary  effect  of  fibrosis  of  the  heart  will  be, 
as  Corvisart  clearly  taught,  to  lessen  its  contractile  power.  The 
diffused  form,  therefore,  promotes  dilatation  or  lessens  the  effects  of 
the  hypertrophy  which  it  accompanies.  The  symptoms  of  the 
localised  form,  in  marked  cases,  have  commonly  been  those  of  cardiac 
weakness.  Dyspnoea  and  dropsy  have  been  the  chief  troubles,  and 
in  their  general  character  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  dilatation 
of  the  heart.  The  impulse  is  weakened.^  The  first  sound  is  weak 
and  toneless,  and  it  has  been  noticed  to  be  much  weaker  over  the 

^  Lutnleian  Lectures,  loc.  cit. 

»  Laeiinec  taught  that  induration  increases  the  firmness  of  the  licart's  contraction  ; 
but  this  was  probably  a  hasty  conclusion  from  the  firmness  of  hypertrophied  and  strongly- 
contracted  hearts. 
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left  than  over  the  right  ventricle,  when  the  former  was  most  affected. 
A  systolic  murmur  has  been  present  in  many  cases,  due,  in  some,  to 
regurgitation  from  fibrosis  of  papillary  muscles.  The  pulse  is  weak, 
and  has  been,  ia  some  cases,  very  infrequent ;  only  thirty  beats  per 
minute  have  been  noted.  Cardiac  pain  is  present  in  a  considerable 
number  of  the  cases.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  symptoms  have 
been  entirely  latent.  These  differences  depend  no  doubt  partly  on 
the  extent  and  position  of  the  fibrosis,  affecting  the  action  of 
the  rest  of  the  muscular  tissue  more  in  .some  cases  than  in  others. 
Death  in  many  instances  has  been  sudden,  apart  from  the  rupture, 
or  even  the  existence  of  an  aneurism. 

Diagnosis. — Fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  at  present  hardly 
more  than  a  pathological  curiosity,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has 
ever  been  recognised  during  life.  Its  detection,  apart  from  the  signs 
of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  must  depend  on  the  symptoms  of  cardiac 
dilatation  without  its  physical  signs. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  needed  is  that  for  cardiac  weakness — 
for  the  dilatation  which  it  resembles  in  its  effects.  Eest,  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  strain  on  the  circulation,  and  the  administration  of  digitalis, 
to  strengthen  the  remaining  fibres,  are  the  chief  measures.  If  there 
is  any  suspicion  of  syphilis,  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given, 
although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  stage  of  induration  can  be 
modified  by  that  drug. 
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Abdomen,  tympanitic  distension  of  the,  a 
cause  of  displacement  of  the  heart,  15, 
27,  130  ;  collapse  of  the,  also  afi'ects  the 
position  of  the  heart,  127. 

Abscess  of  the  heart,  530  ;  a  cause  of  aneu- 
rism of  the  heart,  155  ;  of  rupture  of 
the  heart,  787. 

Abscesses,  multiple,  in  the  lungs,  from 
embolism,  651. 

Aconite,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 727,  728  ;  of 
dilated  heart,  756. 

Adherent  pericardium,  article  on,  438  ; 
incluiing, — pathological  anatomy,  438; 
physical  signs,  442. 

Adventitious  products  in  the  heart,  article 
on,  165. 

Age,  predisposing  to  aneurism  of  the  heart, 
162;  to  angina  pectoris,  648  ;  to  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  732  ;  to  fatty  over- 
growth of  the  heart,  761  ;  to  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart,  766  ;  to  fibroid 
disease  of  the  heart,  792  ;  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  694  ;  to  rheumatic 
pericarditis,  187  ;  to  renal  pericarditis, 
408  ;  to  tubercular  pericarditis,  1 68  ; 
to  rupture  of  the  heart,  787. 

Age,  influence  of,  on  the  position  of  the 
heart,  89  ;  on  the  weight  of  the  heart, 
6  ;  on  the  area  of  pericardial  dulness, 
331. 

Albuminuria,  see  Bright's  disease. 

Alcoholic  excess,  habitual,  a  cause  of  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  733  ;  of  fatty  heart, 
762,  769  ;  of  fibroid  disease  of  the 
heart,  792  ;  of  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  681  :  predisposes  to  the  occur- 
rence of  delirium  in  rheumatism,  273, 
285, 

Ammonia,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris,  586  ;  of  dilated  heart, 
757  ;  of  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  682,  686. 

Amyl,  nitrite  of,  value  of,  in  the  treatment 
of  angina  pectoris,  573,  589,  686  ;  of 
dilated  heart,  756  ;  of  fatty  heart,  78G  ; 
occasional  alarming  e3"ects  of,  592 ; 
mode  of  administration,  593. 

Anseniia,  predisposes  to  dilatation  of  the 


heart,  733  ;  to  fatty  degeneration  of  tha 
heart,  767. 

Anpemic  measures,  so-called,  mode  of  pro- 
duction, 629,  639. 

Anasarca,  see  Dropsy. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta,  a  cause  of  displace- 
ment of  the  heart,  129,  148  ;  of  angina 
pectoris,  544;  of  hydrops  pericardii, 
532  ;  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  699; 
of  pericarditis,  425. 

Aneurism  of  the  heart,  729  ;  acute,  530  ; 
false  consecutive,  151,  154. 

Aneurism,  lateral  or  partial,  of  the  heart, 
article  on,  149  ;  including, — aneurism 
of  the  left  ventricle,  150  ;  of  the  left 
auricle,  162  ;  of  the  valves,  163. 

Aneurism  of  the  cardiac  valves,  163  ;  mode 
of  origin  of,  458,  606  ;  of  the  mitral 
valve,  163  ;  of  the  aortic  valve,  164. 

Angina  pectoris,  article  on,  535  ;  including, 
—  symptoms,  535;  diagnosis,  642; 
etiology,  548  ;  pathology,  669  ;  pro- 
gnosis, 583  ;  treatment,  586. 

Angina  pectoris,  relation  of,  to  the  neural- 
gise,  577,  582. 

Angina  sine  dolore,  666. 

Aorta,  aneurism  of  the,  see  Aneurism. 

Aorta,  arch  of  the,  anatomical  relations  of, 
in  front,  80  ;  at  sides,  90  ;  at  back,  99, 
106,  122  ;  variations  in  the  position  of, 
18,  111  ;  position  of  the,  affected  by 
respiration,  73,  81  ;  by  shape  of  chest, 
86. 

Aorta,  the  ascending,  variation  in  the  posi- 
tion of,  37  ;  in  the  length  of,  22. 

Aorta,  the,  descending,  relations  of,  in  the 
chest,  107. 

Aorta,  root  of  the,  connections  of,  in  the 
chest,  84,  116,  123  ;  variations  in  the 
position  of,  37,  39. 

Aortic  aperture,  the,  size  of,  in  health,  6  ; 
extreme  enlargement  of,  8. 

Aortic  murmurs,  diagnosis  of,  from  pericar- 
dial friction,  346,  672  ;  systolic  anannic 
murmur  occurs  in  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis, 491,  496. 

Aortic  obstruction,  characters  of  murmur, 
638  ;  rarely  uncomplicated  by  regurgi- 
tation, 611  ;   eff'ects  of,  on  the  heart, 
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740 ;  a  cause  of  hypertrophy,  655 ; 
prognosis  of,  677. 
Aortic  regurgitation,  acouseqaence  of  rheu- 
matic endocarditis,  494;  early  characters 
of  murmur,  496,  498  ;  signs  of  estab- 
lished disease,  500,  644  ;  late  appearance 
of,  504  ;  effects  of,  on  the  heart,  740  ; 
a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  655  : 
of  angina  pectoris,  566  ;  diagnosis  of, 
671,  673  ;  prognosis  of,  677,  679  ;  treat- 
ment of,  682;  use  of  digitalis  in, 
684. 

Aortic  sinuses,  the,  position,  41,  45. 

Aortic  stenosis,  see  Aortic  obstruction. 

Aortic  valves,  the,  relations  of,  41,  45,  117; 
mode  of  action  of,  457  ;  aneurism  of, 
164;  atrophy,  611;  congenital  disease 
of,  615  ;  endocardial  inflammation  of, 
459  ;  chronic  changes  in,  609. 

Aortic  valves,  diseases  of  the,  due  to  athe- 
roma, 623  ;  to  rheumatic  endocarditis, 
212,  213  ;  effects  of,  on  the  heart,  655  ; 
a  cause  of  hypertroph j'  of  the  heart,  9 ; 
predisposes  to  endocarditis,  521. 

Aortic  vestibule,  the,  42. 

Apex  of  the  heart,  the,  position  of  during 
life,  79 ;  after  death,  17,  36,  110  ;  a 
common  seat  of  aneurismal  dilatation, 
155  ;  change  in  the  position  of,  caused 
by  respiration,  73  ;  by  habit  of  body 
and  nature  of  occu]iatiou,  86  ;  by  peri- 
cardial effusion,  218,  866  ;  by  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  712. 

Apex-beat  of  the  heart,  changes  in,  caused 
by  rheumatic  endocarditis,  483  ;  by 
adherent  pericardium  450,  454 ;  by 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  747. 

Apex  murmurs,  systolic,  clinical  significance 
of,  640,  675  ;  a  sign  of  dilatation  of 
left  ventricle,  748  ;  sometimes  present 
in  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart,  675, 
794. 

Apoplexj',  cerebral,  a  consequence  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  717;  pulraonarj'', 
connection  of,  with  embolism,  719. 

Arcus  sinilis,  value  of,  in  diagnosis  of 
cardiac  degeneration,  784. 

Arterial  jjyaimia  of  Wilks,  651. 

Arterial  tension,  increase  of,  during  the 
anginal  paroxysm,  573. 

Arteries,  thickening  of  the  walls  of,  in 
Bright's  disease,  702. 

Arteritis  deformans  of  Virchow,  623. 

Arsenic,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of  an- 
gina pectoris,  597,  686. 

Ascites,  a  cause  of  displacement  of  the 
heart,  133  ;  a  consequence  of  chronic 
heart  disease,  668. 

Aspirator,  use  of  the,  for  tajiping  the  peri- 
cardium, 435. 

Asthma,  spasmodic,  a  cause  of  vertical  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  127. 

A.systolie  of  the  heart,  664,  738  j  treatment 
of,  683. 


Atheroma,  a  cause  of  incompetence  of  the 
cardiac  valves,  623;  a  consequence  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  716,  719  ;  of 
the  coronary  arteries,  a  cause  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  733  ;  of  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  heart,  770  ;  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  a  consequence  of  mitral 
stenosis,  664. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart,  article  on,  687  ; 
including,— definition  and  history,  687; 
varieties  and  causes,  688  ;  pathological 
anatomy,  689  ;  symptoms,  690  ;  treat- 
ment, &c.,  691. 

Auricle,  the  left,  position  of,  94  ;  move- 
ments of,  during  life,  80  ;  aneurism  of, 
162';  signs  of  dilatation  of,  749  ;  of  hy- 
pertrophy of,  710,  720;  hypei-trophy  of, 
a  consequence  of  mitral  stenosis,  661. 

Auricle,  the  right,  position  of,  25  ;  dimen- 
sions of,  31,  114 ;  movements  of,  77  ; 
signs  of  dilatation  of,  749. 

Bacteria,  found  in  the  heart  in  acute 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  652  ;  relation 
of,  to  embolism,  654. 

Bath,  use  of  the,  in  rheumatic  h3'per- 
pyrexia,  255,  262,  266. 

Belladonna,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris,  598  ;  of  dilated  heart, 
756  ;  external  application  of,  in  rheu- 
matic endocarditis,  526,  528  ;  in  peri- 
carditis, 431  ;  in  chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  686. 

Blisters,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of  hy- 
drops pericardii,  634  ;  of  pericarditis, 
432. 

Blood-letting,  for  the  relief  of  angina  pec- 
toris, 594  ;  in  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
753  ;  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  724, 
726  ;  in  chronic  valvular  disease,  684. 

Brain,  the,  changes  in,  caused  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  745  ;  by  embolism 
due  to  valvular  disease,  648' ;  by  capil- 
lary embolism  due  to  endocarditis,  291, 
292. 

Bright's  disease,  effects  of,  on  the  heart, 
740  ;  a  cause  of  endocarditis,  456,  517  ; 
of  pericarditis,  406  ;  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart,  7,  701  ;  complicating 
angina  pectoris,  547  ;  predisposes  to 
hj'drops  pericardii,  532. 

Bronchitis,  a  cause  of  disjilacement  of  the 
heart,  127;  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  7. 

Bronchus,  the  left,  partial  obstraclion  of, 
by  the  left  auricle  from  extreme  mitral 
stenosis,  665. 

Calcification  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  179; 
a  mode  of  cure  of  aneurism  of  the  heart 
161  ;  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  607; 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  sec  Atheroma. 

Cancer  of  the  heart,  169 
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Cancer,  a  cause  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  767  ;  of  hydrops  pericardii,  532; 
of  pericarditis,  424. 

Cardiac  asthma  of  Stokes,  565  ;  treatment 
of,  589. 

Cardiograph,  the,  indications  of,  in  mitral 
stenosis,  636,  662  ;  in  aortic  stenosis, 
658. 

Carditis,  article  on,  529  ;  including,— eti- 
ology, 529  ;  pathological  anatomy,  530; 
symptoms,  diagnosis,  &c.,  531. 

Carotid  artery,  the  left,  position  of,  in  the 
chest,  80. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  sudden  death  of,  554. 

Chest,  pain  in  the,  a  symptom  of  angina 
pectoris,  537  ;  of  pericarditis,  234  ;  of 
chronic  valvular  disease,  669  ;  shape  of 
the,  affects  the  position  of  the  heart, 
86,  97. 

Cheyne-Stokes,  respiration,  or  rhythmical 
dyspncea,  567  (note),  780. 

Chloral-hydrate,  value  of,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  angina  pectoris,  587  ;  in  dila- 
ted heart,  757. 

Chloric  ether,  inhalation  of,  for  the  relief 
of  pseudo- angina,  756. 

Chloroform,  use  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris,  589  ;  danger  of,  in 
fatty  heart,  786  ;  external  application 
of,  in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  433  ;  in 
endocarditis  526. 

Chordse  tendineee  of  the  heart,  rupture  of 
the,  606. 

Chorea,  complicating  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis, 292  ;  with  non-rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis, 298  ;  numerical  summary,  301 ; 
connection  of,  with  cerebral  embolism, 
291  ;  relation  of,  to  endocarditis,  456, 
511,  619. 

Cin'hosis  of  the  heart,  791. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  a  cause  of  displace- 
ment of  the  heart,  141  ;  of  dilatation  of 
the  right  ventricle,  736 ;  of  tricuspid 
regurgitation,  640. 

Coma,  occurrence  of,  in  carditis,  531  ;  in 
rheumatism  with  endocarditis,  263  ; 
with  pericarditis,  255,  282  ;  without 
heart  affection,  265,  283. 

Concentric  hyxjertrophy  of  the  heart,  694, 
707. 

Congenital  atrophy  of  the  heart,  688. 
Congenital  disease  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  613. 

Conus  arteriosus,  position  of  the,  34,  41, 
43  ;  relation  of,  to  the  lungs,  64. 

Convulsions,  a  symptom  of  carditis,  531  ; 
of  pericarditis,  300. 

Copaiba,  value  of,  in  dropsy  from  chronic 
heart  disea.se,  685,  759. 

€oronary  arteries,  origin  of  the,  45  ;  athe- 
roma of,  a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  733  ;  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  770  ;  embolism  of,  a  cause  of 
rupture  of  the  heart,  787  ;  ossification 


of,  a  cause  of  angina  pectoris,  544,  547, 
561  (note). 
Corrigan's  pulse,  657. 

Cougli,  a  troublesome  symptom  in  dilated 
heart,  750. 

Cupping,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris,  594  ;  of  dilated  heart, 
753,  758  ;  in  chronic  valvular  disease, 
685. 

Cysts  in  the  heart,  171. 


Death,  mode  of,  affects  the  size  of  the 
heart,  4,707  ;  the  position  of  the  heart, 
15,28. 

Death,  sadden,  in  cases  of  angina  pectoris, 
probable  cause  of,  579  ;  from  aneurism 
of  the  heart,  161;  from  aortic  regurgi- 
tation, 679  ;  from  fatty  heart,  763,  783; 
from  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart,  794 ; 
from  "  heart  disease  "  generally,  550  ; 
from  rupture  of  the  heart,  789. 

Delirium,  a  symptom  of  carditis,  531  ;  of 
endocarditis,  472  ;  of  dilated  heart, 
750  ;  occurs  in  rheumatism  with  peri- 
carditis, 256,  283 ;  with  endocarditis, 
263,  284  ;  without  heart  affection,  265, 
284  ;  melancholic,  288  ;  in  non-rheu- 
matic pericarditis,  296. 

Delirium  tremens,  complicating  rheuma- 
tism, 257,  273,  285. 

Delusions,  occuri'ence  of,  in  rheumatic 
patients,  286. 

Diaphragm,  the,  movements  of,  affect  the 
position  of  the  heart,  69  ;  affections  of, 
causing  pericarditis,  429. 

Diarrhoea,  in  rheumatic  hyperpyrexia,  270  ; 
in  dilated  heart,  751,  758. 

Diastole  of  the  heart,  see  Heart,  movements 
of. 

Diastolic  murmurs,  causes  of,  633,  644. 

Digitalis,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
683  ;  in  dilated  heart,  754  ;  in  fatty 
heart,  786  ;  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  727. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart,  article  on,  729  ; 
including,— definition  and  history,  729; 
etiology,  731 ;  pathological  anatomy, 
741  ;  consequences,  743  ;  symptoms, 
747  ;  diagnosis,  751;  prognosis,  762; 
treatment,  753. 

Dimensions  of  tho  heart,  in  health,  5  ;  in 
disease,  8. 

Diphtheria,  a  cause  of  endocarditis,  624  ;  of 
acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
769. 

Diphtheritic  endocarditis  of  Eberth,  653. 

Diseases,  constitutional,  influence  of,  on 
the  size  of  the  heart,  6 ;  acute  febrile, 
a  cause  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  768. 

Diuretics,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
dilated  heart,  759  ;  of  hydrops  pori- 
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cardii,  534  ;  of  pericarditis,  437 ;  of 
valviTlar  disease  of  the  heart,  685. 
Dropsy,  a  consequence  of  aneurism  of  the 
heart,  159  ;  of  dilated  heart,  744,  749  ; 
of  fatty  heart,  782  ;  of  chronic  valvular 
disease,  669  ;  symptoms  of,  746  ;  treat- 
ment, 758. 

Dropsy,  ovarian,  effect  of,  on  the  action  of 
the  heart,  134. 

Ductus  arteriosus,  patent,  a  rare  cause  of 
cardiac  munnurs,  646. 

Dulness  on  percussion,  area  of,  from  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  747,  752  ;  from 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  712,  721  ; 
from  pericardial  effusion,  329. 

Duration  of  anj^ina  pectoris,  584  ;  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  782  ;  of  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  753  ;  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  723  ;  of  rheumatic 
pericarditis,  207  ;  of  effusion  into  the 
pericardium,  218,  309. 

Dysphagia,  caused  by  pericardial  disten- 
sion, 239. 

Dyspnoea,  a  symptom  of  heart  disease,  670; 
of  angina  pectoris,  539  ;  of  carditis, 
531  ;  of  dilated  heart,  750  ;  of  fatty 
heart,  567,  763,  780  ;  of  hydrops  peri- 
cardii, 533 ;  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  715  ;  causes  of,  in  pericarditis, 
237  ;  treatment  of,  75/. 

Eccentric  hj'pertrophy  of  the  heart,  694 ; 

pathology  of,  708. 
•  Electricity,  use  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris,  594. 

Embolism,  a  consequence  of  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  647  ;  pathology  of, 
605,  648  ;  a  cause  of  piilmonary  apo- 
plexy, 665,  719  ;  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
a  probable  cause  of  chorea  and  rheu- 
matic insanity,  290,  291  ;  connection 
of,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  717  ; 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  a  caiise  of 
rupture  of  the  heart,  787. 

Emphysema,  pulmonary,  a  cause  of  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  125  ;  of  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  736  ;  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  700. 

Empyema,  a  cause  of  displacement  of  the 
heart,  135. 

Endarteritis  defonnans,  716  ;  see  Atheroma. 

Endocarditis,  article  on,  456  ;  including, — 
pathological  anatomy,  456  ;  physical 
signs  and  symptoms,  460  ;  prognosis, 
499  ;  diagnosis,  505  ;  treatment,  525. 

Fn  locarditis  diiihtheritica,  653  ;  maligna, 
of  Virchow,  650  ;  secondary  to  acute 
rheumatism,  466  ;  to  Bright's  disease, 
517  ;  to  chorea,  511  ;  to  pyremia,  516  ; 
to  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
506,  519,  607. 

Endocarditis,  rheumatic,  comparative  fre- 
quency of,  in  relation  to  joint  affection, 
186,  526,  618  ;  increased  liability  to, 


after  first  attack,  208,  216  ;  relation 
of,  to  pericarditis,  212  ;  predisposes  to 
aneurism  of  left  ventricle,  149,  152. 

Endocarditis,  recurrent,  pathology  of,  519; 
symptoms  of,  523  ;  diagiiosis  of,  in 
cases  of  old  valvular  disease,  507. 

Endocarditis,  ulcerative,  etiology  of,  621  ; 
pathology  of,  458,  605;  symptoms,  650; 
diagnosis,  651  ;  treatment,  681;  relation 
of,  to  pyaemia,  620. 

Entozoa  in  the  heart,  172. 

Epigastrium,  pulsation  at  the,  causes  of, 
126,  668  ;  a  sign  of  dilatation  of  right 
ventricle,  749  ;  of  hypertrophy  of  right 
ventricle,  718;  of  adherent  pericardium, 
451,  454  ;  pain  at  the,  a  symptom  of 
pericarditis,  230. 

Erysipelas,  a  cause  of  acute  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  heart,  768. 

Ether,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of  angina 
pectoris,  586  ;  of  dilated  heart,  757  ; 
in  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
686. 

Exercise,  beneficial  in  cases  of  fatty  heart, 

763  ;  an  .aid  to  diagnosis  of  heart  dis- 
ease, 674. 

Expiratoiy  type  of  chest,  87. 

Face,  the,  expression  of,  in  angina  pectoris, 
541  ;  in  endocarditis,  471,  494  ;  in 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  243  ;  cyanosis 
of,  from  dilated  heart,  749  ;  from  dis- 
tended pericardium,  248  ;  from  chronic 
valvular  disease,  666  ;  flushing  of,  in 
hypertrojDhy  of  the  heart,  715. 

Fainting,  see  Syncope. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  article  on, 

764  J  including  definition  and  history, 
764  ;  varieties,  765  ;  etiolog}',  766  ; 
pathological  anatomy,  771  ;  symptoms, 
778;  diagnosis,  783;  prognosis  and 
treatment,  785. 

Fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart,  article  on, 
760  ;  including, — causes,  761  ;  patho- 
logical anatomy,  762  ;  symptoms  and 
treatment,  763. 

Fibrinous  deposits  in  the  heart,  176  ;  on 
the  cardiac  valves,  604. 

Fibro-cartilage,  the  central,  of  the  heart, 
44. 

Fibro-cartilaginous  degeneration    of  the 

walls  of  the  heart,  177. 
Fibroid  disease  of  the  heart,  article  on, 

791 ;  including,— definition  and  history, 

791  ;  etiology   and   pathology,    792  ; 

symptoms,  &c.,  793. 
Fifth  left  costal  cartilage,  variations  in 

relative  position  of,  17. 
Fingers,  clubbing  of  the,  a  result  of  chronic 

lieart  disease.  666. 
First  sound  of  the  heart,  sec  Sounds  of  the 

heart. 

Fluid  in  the  pericardium,  physical  signs 
of,   329  ;  effects  of,  on  neighbouring 
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organs,  306  ;  on  the  heart  itself,  307  ; 
diagnosis  of,  from  dilated  heart,  752  ; 
from  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  330  ; 
characters  of  the,  in  hydrops  pericardii, 
633. 

Fremitus,  the  friction,  of  pericarditis,  see 
Thi-ill. 

Friction-sound,  the,  of  pei-icarditis,  time  of 
its  appearance  in  acute  rheiimatism, 
209,  348  ;  auscultatory  signs  of,  345  ; 
area  of,  352,  361  ;  spots  of  greatest 
intensity,  364,  381  ;  varieties,  353  ; 
decline  and  disappearance  of,  375,  384 ; 
diagnostic  characters  of,  388 ;  effects 
of  pressure  on,  391  ;  diagnosis  of,  from 
endocardial  murmurs,  346,  672  ;  rela- 
tion of,  to  amount  of  effusion,  329, 
349  ;  characters  of,  in  pericarditis  from 
Bright's  disease,  413. 

Friction,  pleuritic,  complicating  pericar- 
ditis, 232. 

Furrow,  the  interventricular,  33,  104  ;  the 
auriculo-ventricular,  34,  58,  101. 

Gangrene  of  the  limbs  from  embolism, 
649. 

Granulations  on  the  cardiac  valves,  in  endo- 
carditis, 458,  603  ;  further  changes  in, 
622. 

Gout,  chronic,  a  cause  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart,  769  ;  predisposes  to  angina 
pectoris,  547,  596. 

Hallucinations,  occurrence  of,  in  rheu- 
matic patients,  286,  289. 

Headache,  from  dilated  heart,  750 ;  treat- 
ment of,  757. 

Head,  oscillatory  movements  of  the,  a 
rare  symptom  in  pericarditis,  302. 

Heart,  the,  abscess  of,  530  ;  acute  aneurism 
of,  530  ;  lateral  or  partial  aneurism  of, 
article  on,  149. 

Heart,  adventitious  products  in  the,  article 
on,  165  ;  including, — tubercle  in  the 
heart,  165  ;  cancer,  169  ;  cysts,  171  ; 
entozoa,  172  ;  fibrinous  deposits,  176  ; 
fibro-cartilagiuous  or  osseous  degenera- 
tion, 177  ;  polypoid  growths,  179. 

Heart,  atrophy  of  the,  article  on,  687. 

Heart,  dilatation  of  the,  article  on,  729  ; 
a  cause  of  angina  pectoris,  568  ;  a  con- 
sequence of  aortic  regurgitation,  655  ; 
diagnosis  of,  from  pericardial  effusion, 
752. 

Heart,  dimensions  of  the,  in  health,  5  ;  in 
disease,  8. 

Heart,  displacement  of  the,  due  to,  abdom- 
inal distension,  15,  27  ;  to  angular  cur- 
vature of  the  spine,  699  ;  to  ascites, 
133  ;  to  asthma,  127  ;  to  aortic  aneu- 
rism, 129,  148  ;  to  bronchitis,  127  ;  to 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  141  ;  to  dia- 
phragmatic hernia,  429;  to  deformities 
of  the  thorax,  699;  to  pulmonary  emphy- 


sema, 125 ;  to  empyema,  135  j  to 
hyperti'ophy  of  the  heart,  712  ;  to 
enlargements  of  the  liver,  29,  135  ;  to 
mediastinal  tumours,  130,  144  ;  to  peri- 
cardial effusion,  218,  308  ;  to  pleuritic 
effusion,  130,  136,  141  ;  to  pneumotho- 
rax, 141 ;  to  distension  of  the  stomach, 
130;  see  also  Heart,  position  of. 

Heart,  fatty  diseases  of  the,  article  on,  760'; 
including, — fatty  overgrowth,  760  ; 
fatty  degeneration,  764. 

Heart,  fatty  degeneration  of  the,  a  cause 
of  angina  pectoris,  545,  568  ;  of  sudden 
death,  763  ;  predisposes  to  rupture  of 
the  heart,  786. 

Heart,  fibroid  disease  of  the,  article  on 
791  ;  a  cause  of  mitral  regurgitation, 
675. 

Heart,  gout  in  the,  547. 

Heart,  hypertrophy  of  the,  article  on,  692  ; 
effects  of,  on  size  and  weight  of  the 
heart,  8  ;  a  consequence  of  aortic  ste- 
nosis, 655  ;  relation  of,  to  jDericarditis 
in  Bright's  disease,  410 ;  predisposes 
to  pericarditis  in  acute  rheumatism, 
426  ;  relation  of,  to  dilatation  of  the 
hrart,  739. 

Hiiart,  impulse  of  the,  see  Impulse,  cardiac. 

Heart,  movements  of  the,  described,  65  ; 
relation  of,  to  the  normal  souuds  and 
to  abnormal  bmits,  632. 

Heart,  ossification  of  the,  774. 

Heart,  malpositions- of  the,  article  on,  125  ; 
including, — vertical  displacements,  125; 
lateral,  135  ;  forward,  148  ;  backward, 
148. 

Heart,  pain  in  the  region  of  the,  see  Pain. 

Heart,  position  of  tLe,  during  life,  73  ; 
variations  in  the,  vertical,  14  ;  lateral, 
28  ;  due  to  age,  89  ;  to  position  of 
patient,  29  ;  to  respiration,  69,  97  ;  to 
sex,  89,  ;  to  state  of  health  and  nature 
of  occupation,  86  ;  to  shape  of  thorax, 
97  ;  to  mode  of  death,  15,  28. 

Heart,  rapid  enlargement  of  the,  10  ;  rela- 
tion of,  to  spinal  column,  94,  100,  122, 

Heart,  rupture  of  the,  article  on,  786  ;  a 
result  of  carditis,  530  ;  of  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  heart,  779. 

Heart,  state  of  the,  after  deatb  from  angina 
pectoris,  544,  580. 

Heart,  syphilitic  affections  of  the,  176. 

Heart,  weight  of  the,  in  health,  4  ;  in 
general  diseases,  7  ;  whenitself  diseased, 
f  8  ;  when  atrophied,  689  ;  when  hyper- 
trophied,  655,  709. 

Hemii)li'gia,  right,  a  common  result  of 
cerebral  embolism,  650. 

Hereditary  predisposition  to  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  732  ;  to  fatty  heart,  761,  761  j 
to  rupture  of  the  heart,  788. 

Hunter,  John,  illness  and  sudden  death  of. 
560. 

Hydatid  cysts  in  the  heart,  173, 
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Hydropcricaidium,  liydropericarJitis,  532. 
Hydro-pneiituo-pericarditis,   diagnosis  of, 
185. 

Hj'drops  pericardii,  article  on,  532  ;  in- 
cluding,— etiology  and  pathology,  532  ; 
symptoms,  533  ;  treatment,  534. 

Hypcra'sthesia,  local  cutaneous,  in  rheu- 
matic pericarditis,  224. 

Hyperpyrexia,  occurrence  of,  in  cases  of 
rheumatism  with  pericarditis,  254  ; 
with  endocarditis,  262  ;  without  heart 
affection,  264  ;  without  delirium,  266; 
general  summary,  270,  284  :  occurs 
also  in  sunstroke,  &c.,  271. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  article  on,  692; 
including,  — definition  and  history,  692; 
causes,  694  ;  pathological  anatomy, 
706  ;  s}'mptoms,  712  ;  diagnosis,  720; 
prognosis,  722  ;  treatment,  724. 

Impulse,  the,  of  the  heart,  character  of, 
in  carditis,  531  ;  in  dilated  heart,  747, 
751  ;  in  fatty  heart,  778,  783  ;  from 
hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle,  712  ;  of 
right  ventricle,  718;  changes  in,  caused 
by  adherent  pericardium,  342,  385  ; 
by  endocarditis  affecting  mitral  valve, 
481  ;  by  pericarditis  with  effusion,  334, 
371,  380  ;  value  of,  in  diagnosis,  720, 
752. 

Injury,  local,  a  cause  of  acute  rheumatism, 
221. 

Innominate  arterj',  position  of,  in  the  chest, 
80. 

Insanity,  temporary,  a  sequela  of  acuLe 

rheumatism,  286. 
Insomnia,  from  heart  disease,  treatment 

of,  757. 

Inspiration,  effect  of,  on  the  heart,  72  ;  see 
Respiration. 

Inspiratory  type  of  chest,  86. 

Intra-thoracic  tumours,  a  cause  of  displace- 
ment of  the  heart,  144. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  value  of,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  angina  pectoris,  598;  of  chronic 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  680,  682. 

iron,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of  carditis, 
631  ;  of  dilated  heart,  754. 

■Jactitation,  muscular, in  pericarditis,  302. 
Joints,  the,  first  aflected  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, 221. 

Jugular  veins,  pulsation  in  the,  a  sign  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  666;  fulness  of 
the,  from  distended  pericardium,  242, 
248  ;  from  dilatation  of  right  ventricle, 
749. 

Kidneys,  congestion  of  the,  due  to  dilated 
heart,  745,  751  ;  to  chronic  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  668  ;  treatment  of, 
758. 

Kidneys,  chronic  disease  of  the,  sec 
Blight's  disease. 


Laryngitis,  a  cause  of  diBplacement  of  the 
heart,  127. 

Leeches,  use  of,  in  the  treatment  of  dilated 
heart,  757  ;  of  endocarditis,  526,  528  ; 
of  pericarditis,  431  ;  in  chronic  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  685. 

Liver,  changes  in  the,  caused  by  chronic 
valvular  disease,  668  ;  by  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  pathology  of,  745  ;  sym- 
ptoms,  750  ;  treatment,  757  ;  enlarge- 
ment of,  a  cause  of  displacement  of  the 
heart,  29,  135,  146. 

Lungs,  the,  relations  of,  to  the  heart,  60, 
82  ;  relative  size  of,  62,  113  ;  relative 
size  of,  affects  the  position  of  the  heart, 
28  ;  abscesses  in,  from  embolism,  651 ; 
brown  induration  of,  a  consei^uence  of 
mitral  stenosis,  665,  745  ;  embolism  of, 
665,  719. 

Lungs,  cirrhosis  of  the,  a  cause  of  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  141  ;  of  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle,  736  ;  of 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  640 

Mediastinum,  tumours  in  the,  affect  the 

position  of  the  heart,  130,  144. 
Melancholia,  following  acute  rheumatism. 

Microscopical  appearances  in  endocarditis, 
603  ;  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
771  ;  in  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart, 
793. 

Mitral  orifice,  the,  circumference  of,  in 
health,  5  ;  in  disease,  8 ;  variations  in 
the  jiositionof,  53;  anatomical  relations 
of,  anterior,  85  ;  posterior,  103. 

Mitral  valve,  the,  description  of,  49  ;  re- 
lations of,  85,  118,  124  ;  action  of,  68, 
457  ;  aneurism  of,  164  ;  endocardial 
inflammation  of,  458  ;  frequently  at- 
tacked by  rheumatic  endocarditis,  212. 

Mitral  disease,  chronic,  causes  of,  624 ; 
pathology  of,  608  ;  rarely  congenital, 
613  ;  due  to  chorea,  513  ;  a  cause  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  10  ;  effect  of, 
on  the  cardiac  impulse,  342  ;  predis- 
poses to  secondary  endocarditis,  521. 

Mitral  regurgitation,  characters  of  murmur, 
467,  476,  638  ;  causes  of,  641 ;  diagnosis 
of,  643,  674  ;  diagnosis  of  murmur  from 
pericardial  friction,  347,  478 ;  not 
always  audible  at  back,  104;  effects 
of,  on  the  heart,  740 ;  guides  to  pro- 
gnosis in  early  stage,  479  ;  relation  of, 
to  pericarditis,  426  ;  treatment  of,  683. 

Mitral  .stenosis,  frequeucj''  of,  609  ;  charac- 
ters of  murmurs,  634 ;  effects  of,  on 
the  heart,  740  ;  diiiguosis  of,  673  ; 
prognosis,  678  ;  treatment,  684  ;  see 
also  Presystolic  murmurs. 

Morphia,  hypodermic  injection  of,  in 
angina  pectoris,  590  ;  in  dilated  heart, 
756  ;  in  late  stages  of  mitral  disease, 
686  ;  caution  necessary,  786. 
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Jlovements,  iiivolautaiy  muscular,  in  pori- 
carditis,  300. 

Murmurs,  endocardial,  mode  of  produc- 
tion, 627,  630  ;  variability  of,  a  sign  of 
endocarditis,  507  ;  pericardial,  charac- 
ters of,  345,  386. 

Muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  anatomical 
arrangement  of,  44. 

Muscular  strain,  habitual  or  long-coa- 
tinued,  a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  735 ;  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  700  ;  of  chronic  valvular  disease, 
623. 

Mj'Cosis  endocardii,  652. 

Myocaixlitis,  acute,  529  ;  chronic,  791  ;  a 
cause  of  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  walls 
of  the  heart,  176;  of  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  236  ;  relation  of,  to  fatty 
degeneration,  768. 

Nervous  system,  symptoms  affecting  the, 
in  angina  pectoris,  541 ;  in  endocar- 
ditis, 472  ;  in  uon -rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis, 296  ;  in  rheumatism  with  pericar- 
ditis, 249,  281  ;  with  endocarditis,  262, 
282  ;  without  heart  affection,  264, 
282  ;  connection  of,  with  high  tem- 
perature, 254,  270  ;  with  remission  of 
joint  afl'ection,  259,  285  ;  with  sup- 
pression of  perspiration,  259,  263;  with 
alcoholism  and  nervous  exhaustion, 
273. 

Nutmeg  liver,   the,  a  result  of  chronic 
heart  disease,  668,  745. 

Obesity,  effects  of,  on  the  action  of  the 
heart,  133  ;  predisposes  to  dilr.tatiou 
of  the  heart,  733  ;  to  fatty  heart, 
761. 

Occupation,  influence  of,  on  the  position 
of  the  heart,  86  ;  on  the  joints  first 
affected  in  acute  rheumatism,  220  ; 
predi-sposing  to  angina  pectoris,  549, 
550  ;  to  dilatation  of  the  heart,  732  ; 
to  fatty  heart,  762,  766  ;  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  700  ;  to  acute 
rheumatism,  189,  220  ;  to  rheumatic 
pericarditis,  189,  200  ;  to  chronic  val- 
vular disease  of  the  heart,  623. 

CEsoijhagus,  disease  of  the,  a  cause  of  peri- 
carditis, 428  ;  perforation  of  the,  a 
cause  of  pneumo-pericardium,  183, 
184. 

•Opiates,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris,  586,  587  ;  of  dilated 
heart,  756  ;  of  rheumatic  endocarditis, 
528  ;  see  also  Morphia. 

Opisthotonos,  in  angina  pectoris,  542  ;  in 
pericarditis  with  nervous  complications, 
303. 

•Orthopncea,  from  chronic  valvidar  disease 
of  the  heart,  670  ;  from  dilated  heart, 
750 ;  see  Dyspnoea. 


Ossification  of  the  heart,  177,  774  ;  of  the 

coronary  arteries,  544,  561. 
Over-exertion,  a  cause  of  hypertrophy  of 

the  heart,  8,  700  ;  of  chronic  valvular 

disease,  623,  681. 

Pain,  the,  of  angina  pectoris,  characters 
of,  535  ;  seat  of,  537  ;  causes  of,  576. 

Pain  in  left  arm  and  shoulder,  a  syn:ptom 
of  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
669. 

Pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  a  sym- 
ptom of  carditis,  631  ;  of  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  749  ;  of  endocarditis,  472, 
510  ;  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
779  ;  of  fibroid  disease,  794  ;  rare  in 
hypertrophy,  714  ;  of  rheumatic  peri- 
carditis, 210,  223,  231  ;  sudden,  from 
rupture  of  the  heart,  789,  790. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  in  rheumatic 
pericarditis,  219  ;  in  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  749  ;  in  hypertrophy,  714 ; 
value  of,  as  a,  sign  of  heart  disease, 
669. 

Papillary  muscles,  the,  of  the  heart,  ar- 
rangement of,  52,  55  ;  relations  of,  84, 
85  ;  action,  67. 

Paracentesis  pericardii,  in  acute  pericar- 
ditis, 433  ;  in  pericardial  dropsy,  534  ; 
mode  of  performing  the  operation,  436  ; 
precautions,  437. 

Patches,  white,  on  the  heart,  origin  of, 
439. 

Pericardial  sac,  the  average  capacity  of, 
305,  533. 

Pericardial  friction,  see  Friction. 

Pericarditis,  article  on,  186  ;  including 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  186  ;  renal,  400; 
due  to  other  causes,  295,  419. 

Pericarditis,  rheumatic,  article  on,  186  ; 
including,  —  etiology,  187  ;  relation  of, 
to  other  symptoms  of  rheumatism,  202; 
to  endocarditis,  212  ;  pathological  ana- 
tomy, 217  ;  symptoms,— pain,  223  ; 
changes  in  pulse,  respiration,  &c.,  235; 
in  expression  and  general  appearance, 
243  ;  symptoms  afiecting  the  nervous 
system  and  hyperpyrexia,  249  ;  phy- 
sical signs,  304  ;  percussion,  309  ;  in- 
spection and  paijjatiou,  332  ;  auscul- 
tation, 345  ;  diagnosis,  330,  346,  388  ; 
relapses,  370  ;  treatment,  4S0. 

Pericarditis,  relative  frequency  of,  in  acute 
rheumatism,  186  ;  relation  of,  to  the 
severity  of  the  joint  affection,  203  ;  a 
cause  of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  152, 
154  ;  of  carditis,  529  ;  of  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  heart,  771  ;  of  fibroid 
disease  of  the  heart,  178,  792  ;  of  ad- 
herent pericaidium,  342. 

Pericarditis,  tubercular,  165. 

Pericardium,  adherent,  article  on,  438  ;  a 
cause  of  atropliy  of  the  heart,  689  ;  of 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  733,  738  ;  of 
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hypertrophy,  10,  440,  447,  697  ;  effect 
of,  on  the  cardiac  impulse,  342,  385. 

Pericardium,  distension  of  the,  a  cause  of 
dyspncea,  237  ;  of  dysphagia,  239  :  of 
cardiac  syncope,  236,  242  ;  of  lividity 
of  the  face,  248. 

Pericardium,  dropsy  of  the,  532. 

Pericardium,  effusion  into  the,  physical 
signs  of,  218,  309,  329,  345  ;  process  of 
absorption  and  cure,  382  ;  diagnosis  of, 
from  dilatation  of  the  heart,  752  ;  from 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  721  ;  relation 
of,  to  joint  affection  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, 205  ;  amount  of,  in  pericarditis 
from  Bright's  disease,  412. 

Perspiration,  profuse,  a  symptom  of  rheu- 
matic endocarditis,  472  ;  suppression 
'   of,  in  rheumatic  hyperiDyrexia,  259, 
263,  268,  288. 

Phthisis,  pulmonary,  effects  of,  on  the  size 
of  the  heart,  6  ;  a  cause  of  atrophy  of 
the  heart,  689  ;  of  hypertrophy,  700  ; 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  767. 

Phosphorus,  use  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris,  598  ;  chronic  poison- 
ing by,  a  cause  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  769. 

Pleurisy,  a  cause  of  pericarditis,  427 ; 
relation  of,  to  pericarditis  in  Bright's 
disease,  409. 

Pleuritic  pain,  occurrence  of,  in  pericar- 
ditis, 224,  232. 

Pneumonia,  relation  of,  to  pericarditis  in 
Bright's  disease,  410. 

Pneumo-pericardium,  ai-ticle  on,  182  ;  dia- 
gnosis of,  184. 

Pneumothorax,  a  cause  of  displacement  of 
the  heart,  1 41. 

Polypi  in  the  heart,  179. 

Position  of  the  patient,  the,  affects  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heart,  29  ;  characteristic  of 
pericardial  effusion,  334  ;  of  chronic 
heart  disease,  670,  750,  757. 

Pregnancy,  a  cause  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  701  ;  predisposes  to  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  621. 

Pressure  of  stethoscope,  effect  of,  on  peri- 
cardial friction  sound,  357,  359,  391  ;  a 
cause  of  pulmonary  murmur  in  children, 
640. 

Presystolic  murmurs,  explanation  of  635  ; 
relation  of,  to  first  sound  of  the  heart, 
636;  to  second  sound,  637  ;  diagnosis  of, 
672,  673  ;  variable  cliaracter  of,  674. 

Prognosis,  in  rheumatic  endocarditis,  as  to 
mitral  disease,  479  ;  as  to  aortic  disease, 
499. 

Pseudo-angina  pectoris,  571,  576. 

Pulmonary  apoplexy,  pathology  of,  665, 
668  ;  a  conse(iuence  of  pericardial  dis- 
tension, 242  ;  relation  of,  to  embolism, 
719. 

Pulmonary  artery,  the,  relations  of,  81,  90, 
96  :  to  vertebral  column,  123  ;  to  the 


aorta,  22,  96  ;  variations  in  position  of, 
19,  21,  34,  m  ;  in  the  length  of,  20  ; 
communication  of,  with  the  aorta,  a 
rare  cause  of  murmur,  646 ;  hyper- 
trojjhy  of,  a  consequence  of  mitral  ste- 
nosis, 664. 

Pulmonary  artery,  orifice  of  the,  size  of  in 
health,  5  ;  in  disease,  8  ;  congenital 
contraction  of,  10. 

Pulmonary  artery,  valves  of  the,  anato- 
mical relations  of,  83  ;  results  of  dis- 
ease of,  666. 

Pulmonary  artery,  the,  regurgitant  mur- 
mur in,  646  ;  systolic  murmur  in,  368  ; 
characters  of,  488,  639  ;  causes  of,  489  ; 
clinical  significance  of,  490  ;  diagnosis 
of,  from  pericardial  friction,  347. 

Pulmonary  veins,  anatomical  relations  of 
the,  95,  101. 

Pulsation,  epigastric,  see  Epigastrium. 

Pulse,  characters  of  tlie,  in  aortic  stenosis, 
656  ;  in  aortic  regurgitation,  657  ;  in 
angina  pectoris,  540  ;  in  carditis,  531 ; 
in  dilated  heart,  748  ;  in  fatty  heart, 
763,  779  ;  in  fibroid  disease  of  the  heart, 
7^4  ;  in  hypertropliy  of  the  heart,  715, 
719;  in  hydrops  pericardii,  534;  in 
mitral  stenosis,  662  ;  in  mitral  regurgi- 
tation, 663  ;  rheumatic  endocarditis, 
472;  in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  241. 

Pulse,  the  radial,  an  unsafe  guide  in  the 
diagnosis  of  cardiac  murmurs,  673  ; 
carotid  pulse  useful,  633. 

Purgatives,  value  of,  in  chronic  valvular 
diseases  of  the  heart,  685 ;  in  dilated 
heart,  758. 

Pysemia,  a  cause  of  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
733  ;  of  simple  endocarditis,  456,  516 ; 
of  ulcerative  endocarditis,  621  ;  of  peri- 
carditis, 423. 


Eblapses,  occurrence  of,  in  rheumatic 
pericarditis,  370  ;  symptoms  of,  373  ; 
effect  of,  on  prognosis,  374. 

Respiration,  characters  of  the,  in  angina 
pectoris,  539  ;  in  rheumatic  endocar- 
ditis, 472,  494;  in  endocarditis  com- 
plicating old  valvular  disease,  511  ;  in 
pericarditis,  237,  396  ;  in  adiierent 
pericardium,  455  ;  in  rheumatic  hyper- 
pyrexia, 269  ;  see  also  Dyspnoea. 

Respiration,  influence  of,  on  the  position 
of  the  heart,  69  ;  on  pericardial  friction 
sound,  391  ;  ratio  of,  to  the  pulse  in 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  241. 

Rest,  imjioi'tance  of,  in  the  after-treatment 
of  endocarditis,  622  ;  in  the  treatment 
of  angina  pectoris,  5P5 ;  of  dilated 
heart,  753  ;  of  endocarditis,  526,  660  ; 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  725  ;  of 
pericarditis,  430. 

liheunmtism,  acute  articular,  a  cause  of 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  733  ;  of  chronic 
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valvular  disease,  617  ;  relation  of,  to 
chorea,  512,  514. 

Risus  sardonicus,  occurrence  of,  in  rheu- 
matic pericarditis,  258,  260,  303. 

Rupture  of  the  heart,  article  on,  786  ;  in- 
cluding,— etiology  and  pathology,  786; 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  789  ;  treat- 
ment, 790. 

Rupture  of  aneurism  of  the  heart,  161  ;  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart,  625 ;  of  the 
aortic  valves,  9. 

ScABLATiNA,  a  causc  of  endocarditis,  624. 
Sclerosis,  chronic,  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  607. 

Sedentary  habits  predispose  to  angina  pec- 
toris, 550  ;  to  fatty  heart,  762,  766.. 

Seneca,  description  of  angina  pectoris  by, 
552. 

Senega,  value  of,  in  aortic  regurgitation, 
682. 

Septum,  the  fibrous,  of  the  heart,  43  ;  the 
interventricular,  44,  45. 

Septicaemia,  a  cause  of  carditis,  530  ;  of 
acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
768 ;  see  Pyaemia. 

Servants,  domestic,  very  liable  to  rheu- 
matic pericarditis,  189,  198. 

Sex,  influence  of,  on  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  heart,  5  ;  on  the  position  of  the 
heart,  89  ;  on  the  area  of  pericardial 
effusion,  331. 

Sex,  the,  predisposing  to  aneurism  of  the 
heart,  162  ;  to  angina  pectoris,  548  ;  to 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  732  ;  to  fatty 
heart,  761,  766  ;  to  fibroid  disease  of 
the  heart,  792  ;  to  hj'pertrophy  of  the 
heart,  694 ;  to  rheumatic  pericarditis, 
187,  200  ;  to  tubercular  pericarditis, 
169  ;  to  rupture  of  the  heart,  788  ;  to 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  622. 

Sound  of  the  heart,  the  first,  prolongation 
of,  an  early  symptom  of  endocarditis, 
473 ;  also  a  sequela  of  endocarditis, 
492 ;  diagnostic  value  of,  504. 

Sound  of  the  heart,  the  second,  modifica- 
tion of,  in  aortic  regurgitation,  501  ; 
accentuation  of,  in  mitral  regurgitation, 
483  ;  character  of,  a  valuable  guide  in 
mitral  disease,  486  ;  reduplication  of,  a 
consequence  of  mitral  disease,  487. 
Sounds  of  the  heart,  the,  relation  of, 
to  the  movements  of  the  heart 
in  health  and  disease,  632  ;  changes 
in,  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  hearty 
747,  752 ;  by  fatty  degeneration, 
779  ;  by  fibroid  disease,  793  ;  by  hyper- 
trophy, 713,  719  ;  by  pericarditis,  345. 
Spasm,  cardiac,  a  cause  of  the  sudden 

death  in  angina  pectoris,  580. 
Spasms,  muscular,    tetanic   or  choreic, 
occurrence  of,  in  angina  pectoris,  542  ; 
in  rheumatism  with  pericarditis,  260, 
285  ;  with    endocarditis,    263,    472  ; 


without  heart  aflfection,  267  ;  with 
delirium  or  mania,  287,  292  ;  in  non- 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  298. 

Sphygmograph ,  indications  of  the,  in  an- 
gina pectoris,  572  ;  in  aortic  stenosis, 
658  ;  in  aortic  regurgitation,  659  ;  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  715  ;  an  aid 
to  prognosis  in  valvular  disease,  660. 

Spine,  angular  curvature  of  the,  a  cause  of 
endocarditis,  620. 

Spleen,  state  of  the,  in  acute  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  650  ;  in  chronic  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  668. 

Stenocardia,  syn.  for  angina  pectoris,  572, 
575. 

Stenosis  of  the  heart,  792. 

Sternum,  relation  of  the,  to  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  22  ;  to  the  heart,  22,  26,  109  ; 
to,  the  pulmonary  arteiy,  21  ;  to  the 
vertebral  column,  121. 

Stimulants,  value  of,  in  the  treatment  of 
angina  pectoris,  586,  595  ;  in  dilated 
heart,  757  ;  in  fatty  heart,  786. 

Stomach,  collapse  of  the,  a  cause  of  dis- 
placement of  the  heart,  127;  distension 
of  the,  also  causes  displacement,  130. 

Strain,  long- continued  muscular,  a  cause 
of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  735  ;  of 
hypertrojjhy  of  the  heart,  700 ;  of 
chronic  valvular  disease,  623. 

Subclavian  artery,  the  left,  position  of,  in 
the  chest,  80. 

Suspirious  respiration,  the,  characteristic 
of  heart  disease,  553  (note),  567. 

Syncope,  from  fatty  heart,  763,  780  ;  from 
dilated  heart,  749  ;  in  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis, 472  ;  in  pericarditis,  235. 

Syphilitic  affections' of  the  heart,  176. 

Syphilis,  a  cause  of  fibroid  disease  of  the 
heart,  792  ;  of  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  625. 

Systole,  the,  of  the  heart,  described,  65, 
95,  103, 

Systolic  endocardial  murmurs,  causes  of, 
638. 

Swallowing,  difficulty  in,  caused  by  peri- 
cardial effusion,  239. 

Tempeuature,  elevation  of,  in  carditis, 
531  ;  in  acute  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
660  ;  in  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart,  783  ;  see  also  Hyperpyrexia. 

Tension,  arterial,  increase  of,  during  the 
anginal  paroxysm,  572,  591  ;  in  Bright's 
disease,  702. 

Tetanus,  a  rare  complication  of  pericarditis, 
299,  303. 

Thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart,  6, 
8,  710. 

Thrill,  characters  of  the,  due  to  pericardial 
friction,  343,  414,  418  ;  relative  fre- 
quency of,  363  ;  late  appearance  of, 
371  ;  causes  of,  iu  chronic  valvular 
disease,  631, 
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Tricuspid  orifice,  the,  relations  of,  58,  84  ; 
circumference  of,  in  health  and  disease, 
5,  8. 

Tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur,  characters 
of,  463,  466,  638  ;  cau-ses  of,  464,  640  ; 
diagnosis  of,  from  pericardial  friction, 
347,  467  ;  clinical  significance  of,  in 
cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  490. 

Tricuspid  stenosis,  characters  of  murmur, 
637. 

Tricuspid  valve,  the,  description  of,  54  ; 
relations  of,  84,  119, 124  ;  variations  in 
the  position  of,  59  ;  action  of,  68  ;  in- 
competence of,  a  result  of  endocarditis, 
212,  213  ;  not  often  thus  diseased,  523. 

Trismus,  in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  261, 
303. 

Tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  a 
cause  of  displacement  of  the  heart,  15, 
27. 

Typhus,  a  cause  of  acute  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart,  769. 

Tubercle  in  the  heart,  165. 

Tumours,  abdominal,  effect  of,  on  the 
action  of  the  heart,  134  ;  mediastinal, 
a  cause  of  displacement  of  the  heart, 
144  ;  cancerous,  also  causing  displace- 
ment, 138. 

Urine,  state  of  the,  in  rheumatic  hyper- 
pyrexia, 269  ;  in  dilated  heart,  751; 
in  fatty  heart,  782;  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  515 ;  in  chronic  valvular 
disease,  668. 


Yalves,  the,  of  the  heart,  aneurism  of,  163, 
458,  606  ;  atheroma  of,  623  ;  calcifica- 
tion of,  607  ;  rupture  of,  625. 

Valves  of  the  heart,  diseases  of  the,  article 
on,  601  ;  including, — pathological  ana- 
tomy, 603  ;  etiology,  612  ;  physical 
signs,  627  ;  symptoms,  647  ;  diagnosis, 
670  ;  prognosis,  676  ;  treatment,  680. 

A''alvular  disease  of  the  heart,  chronic, 
a  frequent  complication  of  cardiac  aneu- 
rism, 158  ;  predisposes  to  recuirent 
endocarditis,  519,  607  ;  to  ulcerative 
endocarditis,  622 ;  comparative  fre- 
quency of,  after  acute  rheumatism,  212; 
influence  of,  on  prognosis  in  rheumatism, 
216  ;  predisposes  to  endocarditis,  506  ; 
to  pericarditis,  425  ;  effect  of,  on  area 
of  pericardial  effusion,  332 ;  on  the 
position  of  the  impulse,  336  ;  relation 
of,  to  adherent  pericardium,  446,  448. 

Valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  chronic, 
guides  to  prognosis  of,  675  ;  relative 
importance  of  the  different  forms,  677. 


Vegetations  on  the  cardiac  valves,  mode  of 
origin  of,  459,  603 

Veins,  the  cervical,  fulness  of,  from  peri- 
cardial effusion,  242,  248  ;  from  chronic 
heart  disease,  749  ;  pulsation  of,  from 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  666. 

Vena  cava,  inferior,  relations  of,  in  the 
chest,  104;  superior,  relations  of,  81, 
99,  107  ;  dilatation  of,  a  consequence 
of  mitral  disease,  666,  668. 

Venesection,  see  Blood-letting. 

Venous  murmurs,  in  the  neck,  causes  of, 
629;  varieties  of,  632. 

Ventricle,  the  left,  dimensions  of  in  health 
and  disease,  5,  8 ;  breadth  of,  35  ; 
thickness  of  parietes,  710  ;  .relations 
of,  in  the  chest,  94, 101  ;  movements  of, 
79. 

Ventricle,  the  left,  aneurism  of  the,  article 
on,  150  ;  including, — nature  and  mode 
of  origin,  151  ;  seat  of  the  disease,  155; 
form  and  size,  157  ;  state  of  other  parts 
of  the  heart,  158  ;  of  other  organs  of 
the  body,  159  ;  symptoms  and  cause  of 
death,  160. 

Ventricle,  the  left,  dilatation  of,  748  ; 
hypertrophy  of,  712  ;  most  liable  to 
rupture,  788  ;  changes  in,  caused  by 
mitral  stenosis,  661  ;  simple  dilatation 
of,  may  cause  a  murmur,  748. 

Ventricle,  the  right,  dimensions  of,  5,  8  ; 
breadth  of,  32,  114;  length  of,  20,  25; 
thickness  of  wall,  710  ;  position  of,  78, 
95  ;  action  of,  described,  79  ;  not  liable 
to  aneurisnial  dilatation,  149  ;  signs  of 
dilatation  of,  749  ;  of  hypertrophy  of, 
718;  changes  in,  caused  by  mitral  ste- 
nosis, 665. 

Ventricles,  the,  systole  of,  65,  95,  103. 

Veratram  viride,  use  of,  in  hypertrojJiy  of 
the  heart,  727  ;  in  chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease, 684. 

Vertigo,  a  sj-mptom  of  aortic  regurgitation, 

660  ;  of  dilated  heart,  750. 
Vestibule,  the  aortic,  42. 
Virginian  prune,  bark  of  the,  useful  in 

dilated  heart,  728,  756. 
Voice,  loss  of,  in  rheumatic  pericarditis, 

240. 

Vomiting,  a  sjTnptom  of  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis, 472  ;  of  rupture  of  the  heart, 
789  ;  of  dilated  heart,  750  ;  treatment 
of,  758. 

Weight  of  the  heart,  normal,  4  ;  affected 
by  general  diseases,  7  ;  by  local  dis- 
eases, 8  ;  when  atrophied,  689  ;  when 
hypertroiihied,  C55,  709  ;  general 
remarks  on,  11. 
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Svo.  10s. 

"  No  one  will  read  Mr.  Carter's  book  without  having  both  his  special  and  general 
knowledge  increased." — Lancet. 

ON  DEFECTS  OF  VISION  WHICH  ARB  REMEDIABLB  BY  OPTICAL 
APPLIANCES.   Lentures  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    With  numerous 
IlInstrallonB.    Svo.  0*. 
6,000.10.78. 
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CHRISTIE-CHOLERA  EPIDEMICS  IN  EAST  AFRICA.  An 

Account  of  tlio  several  Diflusions  of  the  Disease  in  that  country  from  1821 
till  1872,  with  an  Outline  of  the  Geogia])liy.  Ethnologj-,  and  Trade  Connec- 
tions of  the  Regions  through  which  the  Epidemics  passed.  By  J.  Chiustie, 
M.D.,  late  Physician  to  H.H.  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.    With  Maps.    8vo.  Ids. 

COOKE  (JOSIAH  P.,  Jun.).-FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMICAL' 
PHILOSnPHY.     By  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  Jun.,  Ervine  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy  in  Harvard  College.   Third  Edition,  revised  and  coirectei 
Crown  Svo.  12s. 

CREIGHTON.  —  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSIOLOGY 
AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  BREAST  AND  ITS  LYMPHATIC  GLAND.S. 
By  Charles  Creighton,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.    With  Illustrations.    Svo.  9s. 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  see  at  once  that  the  woik  is  deserving  of  aU  praise, 
■both  from  the  originality  and  from  the  care  wliich  has  been  begtow'ed  upon  it." — 
Practitioner. 

FLOWER  (W.  H.).— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  OSTEOLOGY 

OF  THE  MAMMALIA.  Being  the  substance  of  the  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  in  1870.  By  W.  H. 
Flower,  F.R.S.,  F. R.C.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Antatomy 
and  Physiology.  With  numerous  lUustratious.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.    Crown  Svo.    10s.  Gd. 

FOSTER.— Works  by  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  :— 

A  TEXT  BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students  and 
others.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  additional  Plates  and 
Illustrations.   Svo.  2Is. 
■  "  Dr.  Foster  has  (iombined  in  this  work  the  conflicting  desiderata  in  all  text- 
book.s — comprehensiveness,  brevity,  and  clearness.    Alter  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
whole  woi-k  we  can  confidently  re(tonimen(l  it,  both  to  the  student  and  the  practi- 
tioner as  being  one  of  the  best  te.vt  books  on  physiology  extant." — Lancet. 

A  PRIMEll  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    Illustrated.    ISmo.  Is. 

FOSTER  and  LANGLEY.— AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF 

PRACTICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.    By  Michael  Foster,  M  D.,  F.R.S.,  assisted 
by  J.  N.  Lanolev,  B  A.    Third  Edition,  enlarged.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
"  Equipped  with  a  text-book  such  a8  this  ....  the  beginner  cannot  fail  to 

acquire  a  real,  though  of  course  elementary,  knowledge  ot  the  leading  facts  and 

principles  of  Physiology." — Academy. 

FOSTER  and  BALFOUR.— ELEMENTS  OF  EMBRYOLOGY. 

By  Michael  Fo.ster,  M.D.,  P.R.S.,  and  F.  M.  Balfoob,  JI.A.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Part  I.  Crown 
Svo.    7s.  Gd. 

"  Both  text  and  illustrations  are  alike  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  freedom 
from  error,  indicating  the  immense  amount  of  labour  and  care  expended  in  the 
production  of  this  most  valuable  addition  to  scieutiflc  literature." — Medical  Press 
and  Circular. 

FOTHERGILL.  —  Works  by  J.   Milner    Fotheiigili-,  M.D., 
M  R  CP,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Victoria  Park  Chest  Hospital,  and  to 
the  West  London  Hospital : — 
THE  PRACTITIONER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  TREATMENT  :  or,  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES OF  RATIONAL  TUI^RAPEUTICS.    Svo.  14s. 
"  We  have  every  reason  to  thank  the  author  for  a  practical  and  suggestive  work." 
— Lancet. 

THE  ANTAGONISM  OF  THERAPEUTIC  AGENTS,  AND  WHAT  IT 
lEAClIES.  The  Essay  to  which  was  awarded  the  FotliergilliaM  Gold  Medal 
of  tlie  Medical  Society  of  London  for  187S.    Crown  Svo.  Os. 
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POX— "Works  hy  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S., 

Holme  Professor  of  Cliuioal  Medicine,  University  College,  London,  Tliysician 
Extraordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  &:c.  :— 

DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH:  being  a  new  and  revised  Edition  of  "The 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  ok  the  Vakieties  of  Dyspepsia."   8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

ON  THE  ARTIFICIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  TUBERCLE  IN  THE  LOWER 
ANIMALS.    With  Coloured  Plates.    4to.    5s.  6d. 

ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HYPERPYREXIA,  as  JllQstrated  in  Acute 
Articular  Rlieumatism  by  means  of  the  External  Aijplication  of  Cold.  8vo. 
2s.  6cJ. 

GALTON  (D.).— AN  ADDRESS  ON  THE  GENERAL  PRIN- 
CIPLES WHICH  SHOULD  BE  OBSERVED  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  HOSPITALS.    By  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

GEGENBAUR— ELEMENTS  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 
By  Carl  Gegenbatjr,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Director  of  the  Anatomical 
Institute,  Heidelberg.  A  translation  by  F.  Jefrey  Bell,  B.A.,  revised,  with 
Preface  by  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Piofessor  of  Zoology  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  University  College,  London.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.  Medium  Svo.  [Shortly. 

GRIFFITHS. -LESSONS  ON  PRESCRIPTIONS  AND  THE 
ART  OF  PRESCRIBING.  By  W.  Hansel  Griffiths,  Ph.D.,  L.R.C.P.B. 
New  Edition.    IBino.    3s.  6d. 

"  We  recommend  it  to  all  students  and  junior  members  of  the  profession  who 
desire  to  understand  the  art  of  prescribing. " — Medical  Press. 

HANBURY.— SCIENCE  PAPERS,  chiefly  Pharmacological  and 
BotanicaL  By  Daniel  Banbury,  P.R.S.  Edited  with  Memoir  by  Joseph 
I.sce,  F.L.S..  F.C.3.    Svo.  14s. 

HOOD  (Wharton.).— ON  BONE-SETTING  (so-called),  and  its 
Relation  to  the  Treatment  of  Joints  Crippled  by  Injury,  Rheumatism, 
Inflammation,  (fee,  iSic.  By  Wharton  P.  Hood,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  Crown  Svo. 
Illustrated.   4s.  Gd. 

"Dr.  Hood's  book  is  full  of  instraction,  and  should  be  read  by  all  surgeons." — 
Medical  Times. 

HOOKER  (Dr.).— THE  STUDENT'S  [FLORA  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ISLANDS.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  K.C.S.L,  C  B.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  coiTected.  Globe  Svo. 
10s.  Gd. 

HUMPHRY.— Works  by  G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Houorai'y  Fellow  of  Downing 
College  : — 

THE  HUMAN  SKELETON  (including  the  Joints).  With  260  Illustrations 
drawn  from  Nature.    Medium  Svo.  28s 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  MYOLOGY.    Illustrated.    Svo.  6s. 

THE  HUMAN  FOOT  AND  HAND.   Illustrated.    Fcap.  Svo.   4s.  6d. 

HUXLEY  and   MARTIN.  —  A   COURSE   OF  PRACTICAL 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ELEMENTARY  BIOLOGY.  By  T.  H.  Huxlev,  LL.D. 
Sec.  R.S.,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martin,  M.B.,  D.Sc.  New  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  To  intending  medical  students  this  book  will  prove  of  great  valua."— Lancet. 

HUXLEY  (Professor).— LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHY- 
SIOLOGY. By  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.   48.  6d. 
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KEETLEY.-THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  MEDICAL 

PROFESSION.  By  C.  B.  Kertley,  F.R.C  S.,  Assistant  Siu'geon  to  the  West 
London  Hospital.    With  a  Chapter  for  Women  Students.   By  Mrs.  Garreit 

Anderson.    Crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

KtrHNE— ON  THE  PHOTOCHEMISTRY  OF  THE  RETINA 

AND  ON  VISUAL  PURPLE.   Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  KUhne, 
and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Svo.   3s.  6d. 

LANKESTER.— COMPARATIVE  LONGEVITY  IN  MAN  AND 

TFtE  LOWER  ANIMALS.     By  E.  Ray  Lankesteb    B.A.    Crown  Svo. 
4s.  (id. 

LEISHMAN.— A   SYSTEM   OF    MIDWIFERY,  including  the 

Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State.  By  William  Leishman. 
M.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  :  Physician 
to  tlie  University  Lying-in  Hospital :  Fellow  and  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  Isic,  &o.  Svo.  Illustrated.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  21s. 

MACLAGAN.  —  THE  GERM   THEORY  APPLIED  TO  THE 
EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OP  DISEASE.   By  T.  Maclagau, 
M.D.    Svo.    10s.  6rf. 
"We  tliink  it  well  that  such  a  book  as  this  should  be  written.    It  places  before 

the  reader  in  clear  and  uamistaliable  language  what  is  meant  by  tliegerm  theory  of 

disease." — Lancet. 

MACNAMARA.— A  HISTORY  OF  ASIATIC  CHOLERA.  By 

C.  Macnamara,  P.C.U.,  Sui'geon  to  Westminster  Hospital.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 
"A  very  valuable  contribution  to  medical  literature,  and  well  worthy  of  the  place 
which  it  is  sure  to  as.sume  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject." — Medical  Examiner. 

MACPHERSON.— Works  by  John  Macpherson,  M.D.  :— 

THE  BATHS  AND  WELLS  OF  EUROPE  :  their  Action  and  Uses.  With 
Notices  of  Climatic  Resorts  and  Diet  Cures.  With  a  Map.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    B.xtra  leap.  Svo.    6s.  6d. 

OUR  BATHS  AND  WELLS :  The  Mineral  Waters  of  the  British  Islands.  With 
a  List  of  Sea-Bathing  Places.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    3s.  6rf. 

MANSFIELD  (C  B.).— A  THEORY  OF  SALTS.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Constitution  of  Bijiolar  (two-raenibered)  Chemical  Compounds.  By  the 
late  Charles  Blacuford  Mansfield.   Crown  Svo.  lis. 

MAUpSLEY.— Works  by  Henry  Maudslet,  M.D.,  Professor  of 

Medical  Jurisprudencejn  University  College,  London: — 

BODY  AND  MIND  :  An  Inquiry  into  their  Connection  and  Mutual  Influence, 
specially  in  reference  to  Mental  Disorders :  being  the  Gulstonian  Leotm-es 
for  1870.  Delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  New  Edition, 
with  Psychological  Essays  added.    Crown  Svo.    6s.  6d. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MIND.  Being  the  First  Part  of  a  Third  Edition, 
revised,  enlarged,  and  in  great  part  re- written,  of  "  The  Physiology  and  Patho- 
logy of  Mind."    Crown  Svo.   10s,  6d. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  MIND.  [In  the  Press. 

MIALL.— STUDIES  IN  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.    No.  I, 
The  SkuU  of  the  Crocodile.    By  L.  C.  Miall,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the 
Yorkshire  College  of  Science.   Svo.    2s.  6ti. 
MIVART  (St.  George).— Works  by  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S., 
&c..  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Anatomy  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  :— 
ON  THE  GENESIS  OP  SPECIES.    Second  Edition,  to  which  notes  have  been 
added  in  reference  and  reply  to  Darwin's  "  Descent  of  Man."   With  numerous 
lUustratious.    Crown  Svo,  9s. 
LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY.   With  upwards  of  400  lUustrations. 

New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    6s.  M.  . 
"It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  other  work  on  anatomy  contains  in  like 
comxiass  so  proportionately  great  a  mass  of  information." — Lancet, 
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M'KENDRICK— OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  m  ITS  RELA- 
TIONS TO  MAN.  By  John  Gray  M'Kendbiok,  M.D.,  P.  H.S.E.,  Professor 
of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Illustrated.   Crown  Svo.    12i.  Gd. 

MORTON.— THE  TREATMENT  OF  SPINA  BIFIDA  BY  A 
NEW  METHOD.  By  J.  Morton,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 
Anderson's  University,  and  Surgeon  and  Clinical  Lecturer  in  the  Glasgow 
Royal  InQrmaiy.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 

MUIR.— PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 
Specially  arranged  for  the  first  M.  B.  Course.    By  M.  M.  Pattison  MniH, 
F.R.S.E.,  Prselicta  in  Chemistiy,  Caius  College,  Camhridge.  Fcap.  Svo.  Is.  6d. 
This  little  book  will  aid  the  student  not  only  to  pass  liis  professional  examina- 
tion In  practical  Chemistry  more  easily,  but  will  give  him  such  an  insight  into  the 
subject  as  wiU  enable  him  readily  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  it  should  time  and ' 
inclination  permit." — Practitwner. 

OLIVER.— LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.  By  Daniel 
Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London, 
and  Keeper  ol  the  Herbarium  and  Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

PARKER  and  BETTANY.— THE  MORPHOLOGY  OF  THE 

SKULL.  By  W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.S.,  Hunterian  Professor,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  G.  T.  Bettany,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  Guy's 
Hospital  Medical  School.    Crown  Svo.    10*.  Gd. 

PETTIGREW.— THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  CIRCULATION 

IN  PLANTS,  IN  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS,  AND  IN  MAN.    By  J.  Bell 
Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ,  etc.    Illustrated  by  150  Woodcuts.    Svo.  12s. 
"A  more  original,  interesting,  exhaustive,  or  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
circulation  and  the  circulatoi-y  apparatus  in  plants,  animals,  and  man,  has  never, 
we  are  certain,  been  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  the  anatomist  physiologist  or 
student  of  medicine." — Veterinary  Journal. 

PIFFARD.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF 
THE  SKIN,  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  By  H.  G.  Piffaed, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  in  the  Univeisity  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
&c.   With  Illustrations.    Svo.  16s. 

EADCLIFFE.— "Works  by  Charles  Bland  Ralcltffe,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Westminster  Hospital,  and  to  the  National  Hospital 
for  the  Paralysed  and  EpUeptic : — 

VITAL  MOTION  AS  A  MODE  OP  PHYSICAL  MOTION.    Crown  Svo.  8s.  dd. 

PROTEUS  :  ob  UNITY  IN  NATURE.    Second  Edition.    Svo.    7s.  6d. 

RANSOME.— ON  STETHOMETRY.  Chest  Examination  by  a 
more  Exact  Method  with  its  Results.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Chemical 
and  Microscopical  Examination  of  Respired  Air.  By  Arthub  Ransome,  M.D. 
With  Illustrations.    Svo.   10s.  Gd. 

"We  can  recommend  his  book  not  only  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
graphic  method,  but  to  all  who  are  specially  concerned  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  chest."— British  Medical  Journal. 

REYNOLDS  (J.  R.).— A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.  Edited  by 
J.  Russell  Reyxolps,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  London.  In  5  Vols.  Vols.  I.  to  III! 
26s.  each  ;  Vol.  IV.,  21s. ;  Vol.  V.,  25s.  ^ 

^—^^^'^  I-  General  Diseases,  or  Affections  of  the  Whole  System.    Part  11. 
Local  Diseases,  or  Aflections  of  Particular  Systems.    §  I.— Diseases  of  the 


Vol.  II.— Part  II.    Local  Diseases  (continued).    §  I.— Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System.    §  II.— Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Syttem. 
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REYNOLDS  (J-  U.).— continued. 
Vol.  III.— Part  II.    Local  Diseases  (continued).   §  IL— Biseases  of  the  Digestive 

System  (continued).    §  III.— Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System. 
Vol.  IV.— Diseases  of  the  Heart.    Part  II.    Local  Diseases  (continued).    §  IV. 

—Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Clrculatiou. 
YoL.  V. — Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation. — Diseases  of  the  Vessels.— 
Diseases  of  the  BIood-G.audular  System— Diseases  of  the  Urinaiy  Organs. 
—Diseases  of  the  Female  Reproductive  Organs.— Diseases  of  the  Cutaneous 
System. 

RICHARDSON.— Woilcs  by  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  :— 

DISEASES  OF  MODERN  LI  FE.    Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  6*. 
"  Tlic  boolc  is  in  a  remarliable  degree  original,  always  interesting,  often  singularly  ' 
gi-apl)ic." — Times. 

ON  ALCOHOL.   New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  Is. 
HYGEIA,  A  CITY  OF  HEALTH.    Crown  Svo.  Is. 
THE  FUTUl^E  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCE.    Crown  Svo.  Is. 
TOTAL  ABSTINENCB^    A  course  of  ad  iresses.    Crown  Svo. 

ROLLESTON.  -THE  HARVEIAN  ORATION,  1873.  By  George 
KoLiESTON  MD.  F.R.S.,  Linacre  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
and  FeUow'of  Mertoii  CoUege,  in  the  University  of  Oxford.   Crovm  Svo.  2s.  6d. 

ROSC.OE.— Work.s  by  Henry  Rosooe,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

in  Owens  CoUege,  Manchester  : — 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AXD  ORGANIC. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  and  Cliromolithograplis  of  the  Solar  Spectrum 
and  of  the  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  Svo.    is.  od. 

CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS,  adapted  to  the  above.  By  Professor  T.  E.  THORrE, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. E.,  with  Prelace  by  Professor  Roscoe.  Fifth  Edition,  with  Key. 
ISmo.  2s. 

PRIMER  OF  CHEMISTRY.    Illustrated.    18ino.  Is. 

ROSCOE  and  SCHORLEMMER^-A  TREATISE  ON  CHE- 

WISTRY  Bv  Professors  Roscoe  and  Schorlkmmer.  Vol.  I.  The  rson- 
Metallic  Elements.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  and  Portrait  of  Dalton. 
Svo.    21s.    (Vol.  II.  Metals.   Part  I.    Svo.    Nearly  ready.) 

SCHORLEMMER.— A  MANUAL  OF  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF 

^THE   CARBON  C^  OR   ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY.     By  C. 

SCHORLEMMER,  F.R.S.,  Lccturer  in  Organic  Chemistry  in  Owens  CoUege, 
Manchester.    Svo.  14s. 

tifATON— A  HANDBOOK  OF  VACCINATION.  By  Edward 
G  Skaton,  M.D.,  Medical  Inspector  to  the  Pnvy  CounciL  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
Ss.  (kl. 

q-pirER— MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  HISTOLOGY,  Normal 
^^Jnd  pSiiolo'JcVl  By  Carl  Seilkr.  M.D.,  in  conjunction  with  J.  G.bboks 
UoNT,  M.D.;  and  J.  G.  Richardson,  M.D.  4to.  81s.  Od. 
This  publication  is  intended  to  replace  the  microscope,  as  far  as  passible  for 
thise  PlmSs  wlio  have  neither  opportunity  nor  leisure  to  make  observations 
fo-  tLraS Ives  and  also  to  furnish  microscopists,  for  comparison,  correct  repre- 
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